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ON  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 


In  taking  leave  of  Dr.  Went,  we  can  scarcely  do 
more  than  reiterate  our  former  praise  of  him.  We 
hare  given,  we  fear,  but  a  very  faint  notion  of  the 
scope  of  his  work,  and  of  its  excellent  execution. 
It  is  one  standing  by  itself  upon  its  important  nub- 
ject  in  our  language—  unapproached,  unrivalled. 
His  knowledge  of  what  others  hare  done  is  equalled 
only  by  his  own  extensive  experience ;  and  the  re- 
sults of  both  are  combined  in  bis  raluable  practical 
lectures  now  offered  for  the  guidance  of  others.— 
Brit,  and  Far.  Med.-Chirurg  Review. 

In  conclusion  we  shall  state  flfctt,  after  a  careful 
perusal  of  Dr.  West's  work,  wt  an  convinced  that 
It  is  one  of  the  best  publications  erer  issued  upon 
diseases  of  children.  Parts  of  it,  and  especially  the 
lectures  upon  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organ*, 
and  some  of  those  upon  the  aftVctlous  of  the  nervou* 
system,  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  fur  pa- 
tient research,  happy  descriptions  of  symptoms,  ac- 
curacy, and  plain  and  sensible  directions  for  treat- 
ment. The  style  of  the  author  Is  agreeable  and 
pleasing,  and  at  the  same  tiin  •  ximple  and  perspjen- 
ous  in  a  rery  high  degree.  We  recommend  the 
work  to  our  American  brethren  as  one  which  tbey 
cannot  read  without  both  pleasure  and  profit — 
Medical  Examiner. 

The  book  has  about  it  that  practical  common -sens* 
character  which  is  always  acceptable  to  the  practi- 


tioner of  medicine,  whilst  the  immense  experience 
of  Dr.  West,  derived  from  his  connection  with  the 
London  Hospital  for  8ick  Children,  gives  to  him 
opportunities  for  the  minute  observation  of  the  dis- 
eases incident  to  childhood,  such  as  no  private  prac- 
tice can  offer.  We  would  especially  recommend  the 
careful  study  of  these  lectures  to  the  medical  stu- 
dent who  is  preparing  himself  for  the  general  prac- 
tice.— Ya.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

• 
We  must  again  recommend  Dr.  West's  book  as 
one  of  very  high  merit,  and  the  best  on  the  subject 
in  the  Knglish  language. — Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

Every  portion  of  these  lectures  is  marked  by  a 
general  accuracy  of  description,  and  by  the  sound- 
ness of  the  views  set  forth  in  relation  to  the  pathology 
and  therapeutics  of  the  several  maladies  treated  of. 
The  lectures  on  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  ap- 
paratus, about  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  are 
particularly  excellent,  formiug  one  of  the  fullest 
and  most  able  accounts  of  these  affections,  as  they 
present  themselves  during  infancy  and  childhood, 
in  the  Knglish  language.  The  history  of  the  several 
forms  of  phthisis  during  these  period"  of  existence, 
with  their  management,  will  be  read  by  nil  with 
deep  interest.— The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     (JUST  ISSUED.) 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 


Third  American,  from  the  TniRD  London  Edition. 

In  one  neat  Octavo  Volume  of  about  550  pages,  extra  cloth. 


As  a  sonnd  practical  treatise,  based  on  the  ex- 
tended experience  of  a  close  and  accurate  observer, 
whose  views  and  acquirements  are  quite  an  niveau 
with  the  present  state  of  medico-obstetrical  science, 
this  work  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  highest  rank ;  and 
as  such,  we  strongly  and  heartily  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  oar  profession  h1  brethren*—  The  Dublin 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

As  a  writer.  Dr.  West  stands.  In  our  opinion,  sec- 
on<l  only  to  Watson,  the  ••  Macau  lay  of  Medicine:" 
he  possesses  that  happy  faculty  of  clothing  instruc- 
tion in  eaaj  garments;  combining  pleasure  with 
profit,  he  leads  his  pupils,  in  spite  of  the  ancient 
proverb,  along  a  rnyal  road  to  learning.  His  work 
i*  one  which  will  not  satisfy  the  extreme  on  either 
side,  bnt  it  Is  one  that  will  please  the  great  majority 
who  are  seeking  truth,  and  one  that  will  couvince 
the  student  that  he  has  committed  himself  to  a  can- 


did, safe,  and  valuable  guide. — N.  A.  Med.-Chirurg. 
Review. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  hastily  written  sketch 
with  the  confident  assurance  to  our  readers  that  the 
work  will  well  repay  perusal.  The  conscientious, 
painstaking,  practical  physician  is  apparent  on 
every  page. — N.  T.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

We  have  to  say  of  it,  briefly  and  decidedly,  that 
it  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  in  any  language : 
and  that  it  stamps  Dr.  West  as  the  facile  pirinctpt 
of  British  obstetric  authors. — Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal. 

We  gladly  recommend  his  lectures  as  In  the  high- 
est decree  instructive,  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
Obstetric  practice. — Lvndon  Lancet. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  of  the  kind  so  complete 
and  yet  so  compact. — Chicago  Med.  Journal. 
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•PREFACE 


TO 


THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


Twenty-six  years  ago  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Robert  Willis  threw 
open  to  me  the  field  of  observation  afforded  by  the  Children's  Dis- 
pensary in  Lambeth,  and  in  1842  I  succeeded  him  there  in  the  office 
of  Physician. 

In  1847  I  gave  a  series  of  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Children, 
based  on  observations  made  at  the  Children's  Dispensary,  to  the 
Pupils  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital;  and  these  Lectures  appeared  in 
the  "Medical  Gazette"  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  same 
year. 

In  1848  these  Lectures  were  published  as  a  distinct  book ;  founded 
on  the  notes  of  600  cases,  and  180  post-mortem  examinations,  which 
I  had  observed  at  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  district  where  I 
labored. 

The  establishment  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  in  Great  Ormond 
Street,  brought  me  readier  means  of  more  careful  observation,  and 
the  appointment  within  the  past  four  years  of  different  gentlemen  «to 
the  office  of  Registrar  has  provided  for  the  record  of  cases  of  which 
want  of  leisure  would  have  otherwise  prevented  me  from  preserving 
an  account. 

I  have  thus  been  enabled  in  each  successive  edition  to  add  to  the 
preceding  one,  and  I  trust  to  improve  upon  it.  The  present  edition 
embodies  the  results  of  1200  recorded  cases,  and  of  nearly  400  post- 
mortem examinations,  collected  from  between  30,000  and  40,000 
children  who,  during  the  past  twenty-six  years,  have  come  under  my 
care,  either  in  public  or  in  private  practice. 
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Vlll  PREFACE. 

While  improving,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  substance  of  this  book,  I 
have  not  attempted  to  alter  its  form ;  for  the  fact  that  it  has  passed 
through  three 'editions  in  America,  and  through  four  in  Germany, 
while  it  has  also  been  translated  into  Danish,  Dutch,  and  Russian,  and 
that  the  French  translation  is  now  in  the  press,  may  be  taken  as  good 
proof  that  it  has  to  a  great  extent  met  the  wants  of  the  Profession 
both  here  and  abroad. 

A  moment's  satisfaction  may  be  pardoned  me  in  thankfully  ac- 
knowledging these  evidences  that  my  toil  has  not  been  fruitless. 
But  it  is  with  no  feeling  of  flattered  vanity  that  I  now  lay  down  my 
pen.  The  revision  in  mature  age  of  the  labors  of  one's  youth  must, 
with  most  persons,  minister  to  self-reproach  rather  than  to  self-satis- 
faction. The  same  unsolved  problems  meet  one's  eye  now  as  met  it 
years  ago ;  one's  deficiencies  are  felt  more  deeply ;  they  seem  graver 
and  less  excusable  as  the  time  for  remedying  them  passes  by;  one 
longs  for  the  leisure  gone,  for  the  energies  of  former  yeard,  which  one 
fancies,  coupled  with  the  soberness  of  advancing  life,  might  help  to 
add  something  more  and  better  to  the  common  store  of  knowledge. 

I  can  for  my  part  say  most  honestly,  that  nothing  will  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  some  younger  man,  better  furnished  for 
the  task  than  I  was,  devote  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  that  field 
where  I  have  labored.  No  one  would  greet  the  skilled  husbandman 
more  heartily  than  I,  nor  rejoice  more  sincerely  to  see  him  reap,  as 
he  cannot  fail  to  do,  a  most  abundant  harvest. 

CHARLES  WEST. 


61  Wimpole  Street,  June  1, 1865. 
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LECTURES 


ON   THE 


DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Oh  the  Study  or  Chilbbkn'b  Diseases. — Its  difficulties,  and  bow  to  overcome  them. — 
Rules  for  the  examination  of  sick  children,  and  for  taking  notes  of  cases. — General 
plan  and  objects  of  the  Course. 

Gentlemen  : 

It  is  not  without  hesitation  that  I  have  determined  on  adding 
another  to  the  already  numerous  courses  of  lectures  that  you  are 
called  on  to  attend  while  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine.  My 
reasons — and  I  trust  my  justification — for  so  doing  are  furnished 
partly  by  the  frequency  of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
partly  by  their  fatality,  but  still  more  so  by  their  many  peculiarities. 

Children  will  form  at  least  a  third  of  all  your  patients ;  and  so  • 
serious  are  their  diseases,  that  one  child  in  five  dies  within  a  year 
after  birth,  and  one  in  three  before  the  completion  of  the  fifth  year. 
These  facts,  indeed,  afford  conclusive  arguments  for  enforcing  on  you 
the  importance  of  closely  watching  every  attack  of  illness  that  may 
invade  the  body  while  it  is  so  frail ;  but  they  alone  would  scarcely 
be  adequate  reasons  for  my  bringing  these  diseases  under  your  notice 
as  objects  for  special  study. 

The  body,  however,  is  not  only  more  frail  in  infancy  than  it  becomes 
in  after  life,  but  the  sympathies  between  its  different  parts  are  more 
extensive  and  more  delicate.  One  organ  seldom  suffers  alone,  but 
the  effects  even  of  local  diseases  extend  to  the  whole  system,  and  so 
disorder  its  workings  that  it  is  often  no  easy  matter  to  determine  the 
seat  of  the  original  mischief.  Nor  is  this  all ;  but  many  important 
consequences  result  from  the  period  of  childhood,  being  one  of  un- 
ceasing development.  In  the  adult  the  structure  of  the  body  is  com- 
plete, and  its  functions  are  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  yesterday : 
but  the  child  learns  successively  to  breathe,  to  feel,  to  think ;  and  its 
body  is  daily  undergoing  modifications  to  fit  it  for  new  duties,  as  well 
as  daily  growing  in  size  and  strength.  Disease,  therefore,  not  merely 
disturbs  the  present,  but  its  influence  reaches  to  the  future ;  it  not 
only  interrupts  the  present  function  of  the  organ  that  is  affected,  but 
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it  puts  a  stop  for  a  time  to  the  completion  of  the  general  machinery 
of  the  body,  or  disarranges  the  due  proportion  of  one  part  of  that 
machinery  to  another.  Moreover,  there  are  periods,  namely,  those  of 
the  first  and  second  dentition,  when  very  great  changes  take  place  in 
the  organism  of  the  child,  and  when  all  these. dangers  are  especially 
to  be  feared.  Disease  is  then  frequent  and  serious  beyond  what  it  is 
at  other  times,  and  every  ailment  thai  warrants  a  dtfuble  measure  of 
anxiety ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  these  epochs  are  safely  passed, 
there  succeeds  a  season  of  comparative  immunity  from  many  affections 
that  before  were  both  common  and  perilous. 

But,  if  this  be  so,  you  will  at  once  perceive  that  something  more 
is  essential  to  the  successful  treatment  of  children's  diseases  than  to 
watch  their  advances  carefully,  and  to  adapt  the  strength  and  doses 
of  your  remedies  to  the  tender  years  of  your  patients.  It  is  not  mere 
hyperbole  to  say  that  you  have  to  study  a  new  semeiology,  to  learn  a 
new  pathology  and  new  therapeutics.  Matters  of  such  importance 
cannot  be  properly  examined  at  the  end  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
midwifery.  I  have  therefore  preferred  making  them  the  subjects  of 
separate  consideration  during  the  summer,  when  the  comparative 
leisure  of  the  season  will,  I  hope,  enable  you  to  devote  some  of  your 
time  to  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  study  of  the  diseases  of 
children. 

I  must  warn  you,  however,  of  one  difficulty  which  you  will  encounter 
at  the  very  outset — a  difficulty  that  disheartens  many,  and  makes 
them  abandon  in  despair  the  study  of  children's  diseases.  Your  old 
means  of  investigating  disease  will  here,  to  a  great  degree,  fail  you, 
and  you  will  feel  almost  as  if  you  had  to  learn  your  alphabet  again, 
or  as  if,  entering  a  country  whose  inhabitants  you  expected  to  find 
speaking  the  same  language  and  having  the  same  manners  as  the 
people  in  the  land  you  had  lately  left,  you  were  to  hear  around  you 
everywhere  the  sounds  of  a  foreign  tongue,  and  to  observe  manners 
and  customs  such  as  you  hail  never  seen  before.  You  cannot  question 
your  patient ;  or,  if  old  enough  to  speak,  still,  through  fear,  or  from 
comprehending  you  imperfectly,  he  will  probably  give  you  an  incorrect 
reply.  You  try  to  gather  information  from  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  but  the  child  is  fretful,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  looked  at ; 
you  endeavor  to  feel  his  pulse,  he  struggles  in  alarm  ;  you  try  to  aus- 
cultate his  chest,  and  he  breaks  out  into  a  violent  fit  of  crying. 

Some  practitioners  never  surmount  these  difficulties,  and  the  dis- 
eases of  children  are  consequently  a  scaled  book  to  them.  After  a 
time  they  grow  satisfied  with  their  ignorance,  and  will  then  with  the 
greatest  gravity  assure  you  that  the  attempt  to  understand  these  affec- 
tions is  useless.  They  have  fallen  into  this  unfortunate  error  from 
not  taking  the  pains  to  start  aright ;  they  have  never  learned  how  to 
interrogate  their  little  patients,  and  hence  they  have  never  received 
satisfactory  replies.  I  speak  of  interrogating  them ;  for  though  the 
infant  cannot  talk,  it  has  yet  a  language  of  its  own,  and  this  language 
it  must  be  your  first  object  to  learn,  if  you  mean  ever  to  acquire  the 
character  of  successful  practitioners  in  the  diseases  of  children.  But, 
if  you  have  not  cultivated  your  faculties  of  observation,  you  cannot 
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learn  it,  for  it  is  a  language  of  signs,  and  these  signs  are  such  as  will 
escape  the  notice  of  the  careless ;.  if  you  are  not  fond  of  little  children^ 
you  cannot  learn  it,  for  they  soon  make  up  their  minds  as  to  who 
loves  them,  and  when  ill  they  will  express  their  real  feelings,  whether 
by  words  or  signs,  to  no  one  else. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  tact  necessary  for  successfully  investi- 
gating the  diseases  of  children.  If,  when  summoned  to  a  sick  child, 
you  enter  the  room  abruptly,  and,  going  at  once  to  your  patient,  you 
begin  to  look  closely  at  it,  while  at  the  same  time  you  question  the 
mother  or  nurse  about  its  ailments  in  your  ordinary  pitch  of  voice, 
the  child,  to  whom  you  are  a  perfect  stranger,  will  be  frightened,  and 
will  begin  to  cry ;  its  pulse  and  respiration  will  be  hurried,  its  face 
will  grow  flushed,  and  you  will  thus  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quainting yourself  with  its  real  condition  in  many  respects.  Besides 
this,  the  child's  alarm,  once  excited,  will  not  subside  so  long  as  you 
are  present ;  if  you  want  to  see  its  tongue,  or  auscultate  its  chest,  its 
terrors  will  be  renewed,  and  it  will  scream  violently  ;  you  will  leave 
the  room  little  wiser  than  you  entered  it,  and,  very  likely,  fully  con- 
vinced that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  children's  diseases. 

Very  different  would  be  the  result  if  you  conducted  this  examina- 
tion properly;  and  though,  I  believe,  where  there  is  real  love  for 
children,  the  tact  necessary  for  examining  into  their  ailments  will  not 
be  long  in  being  acquired,  still  a  few  hints  on  this  subject  may  not  be 
out  of  place  in  an  introductory  lecture. 

The  quiet  manner  and  the  gentle  voice  which  all  who  have  been  ill 
know  how  to  value  in  their  attendants,  are  especially  needed  when 
the  patient  is  a  child.  Your  first  object  must  be,  not  to  alarm  it ;  if 
you  succeed  in  avoiding  this  danger,  it  will  not  be  long  before  you 
acquire  its  confidence.  Do  not,  therefore,  on  entering  the  room,  go  at 
once  close  up  to  the  child ;  but,  sitting  down  sufficiently  near  to  watch 
it,  and  yet  so  far  off  as  not  ft)  attract  its  attention,  put  a  few  questions 
to  its  attendant.  While  doing  this,  you  may,  without  seeming  to 
notice  it,  acquire  a  great  deal  of  important  information  ;  you  may 
observe  the  expression  of  the  face,  the  nature  of  the  respiration, 
whether  slow  or  frequent,  regular  or  unequal;  and  if  the  child  utter 
any  sound,  you  may  attend  to  the  character  of  its  cry.  All  your  ob- 
servations must  be  made  without  staring  the  child  in  the  face  ;  little 
children,  especially  if  ill,  seem  always  disturbed  by  this,  and  will  be 
almost  sure  to  cry.  If  the  child  be  asleep  at  the  time  of  your  visit, 
your  observations  may  be  more  minute ;  the  kind  of  sleep  should  be 
noticed,  whether  quiet  or  disturbed,  whether  the  eyes  are  perfectly 
closed  during  it,  or  partly  open,  as  they  are  in  many  cases  where  the 
nervous  system  is  disordered ;  you  may,  too,  if  the  sleep  seem  sound, 
venture  to  count  the  frequency  of  the  respiration  and  the  beat  of  the 

{ulse,  but  in  doing  this  you  should  be  careful  not  to  arouse  the  child, 
t  should  be  awakened  gently  by  the  nurse  or  mother,  and  a  strange 
face  should  not  be  the  first  to  meet  its  eye  on  awaking.  If  it  were 
awake  when  you  entered  the  room,  it  will  probably  in  a  few  minutes 
have  grown  accustomed  to  your  presence,  and  will  allow  you  to  touch 
its  hand  and  feel  its  pulse.     This  must  always  be  done  at  as  early  a 
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period  in  your  visit  as  possible,  in  order  that  you  may  count  it  while 
the  child  is  undisturbed,  since  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  vary,  in 
young  children,  as  much  as  twenty  in  a  minute  under  comparatively 
slight  disturbing  causes ;  and  any  inferences  that  you  might  draw 
from  the  pulse  of  the  child,  when  frightened  or  excited,  would  almost 
certainly  be  erroneous.  Besides  the  pulse,  the  frequency  of  the  respi- 
ration should,  if  possible,  be  noticed,  since  the  results  obtained  by  a 
comparison  of  the  two  are  always  more  valuable  than  those  of  either 
taken  alone.  But  if  this  be  your  first  visit  to  the  child,  do  not,  for 
the  sake  of  ascertaining  either  of  these  points  exactly,  persevere  in 
attempts  which  irritate  or  frighten  it;  probably  you  would,  after  all, 
be  unsuccessful ;  and  even  though  you  were  to  succeed,  the  knowledge 
would  not  repay  you  for  the  loss  of  the  child's  confidence,  which  it 
must  be  your  grand  object  to  acquire  and  to  keep. 

With  management  and  gentleness,  however,  you  will  comparatively 
seldom  fail ;  and  while  you  are  feeling  the  pulse,  or  with  the  hand  on 
the  abdomen  are  counting  the  frequency  of  the  inspirations,  you  will 
also  learn  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  condition  of  the  skin. 
Supposing  your  examination  has  thus  far  been  pretty  well  borne,  you 
may  now,  probably,  venture  to  talk  to  the  child,  or  to  show  some- 
thing to  amuse  it — as  your  watch  or  stethoscope  ;*and  while  thus  test- 
ing the  state  of  its  mental  poprers,  yo\i  may  pass  your  hand  over  the 
head,  and  note  the  state  of  the  fontanelle,  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  heat  of  the  scalp. 

The  examination  of  the  state  of  the  abdomen,  though  too  important 
to  allow  of  its  ever  being  omitted,  will  often  lead  to  no  satisfactory 
result  unless  carefully  managed.  If  you  allow  the  nurse  to  change 
the  child's  posture  and  to  lay  it  back  in  her  lap,  in  order  that  you 
may  pass  your  hand  over  its  stomach,  the  child  will  often  be  alarmed, 
and  begin  to  cry.  Its  abdomen  then  becomes  perfectly  tense,  and  you  . 
cannot  tell  whether  pressure  on  it  causts  pain,  or  whether  the  cries 
are  not  altogether  the  consequence  of  fear.  It  is  therefore  the  best 
plan  to  pass  your  hand  beneath  the  child's  clothes,  and  to  examine 
the  abdomen  without  altering  its  posture,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  nurse  talks  to  it  to  distract  its  attention,  or  holds  it  opposite  the 
window,  or  a  bright  light,  which  seldom  fails  to  amuse  an  infant.  If 
there  be  no  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  the  child  will  not  cry  on  pres- 
sure ;  or  if,  during  your  examination,  the  presence  of  flatus  in  the 
intestines  should  occasion  pain,  gentle  friction,  instead  of  increasing 
suffering,  will  give  relief. 

You  must  next  examine  the  chest:  and  for  this  purpose  immediate 
auscultation  is  always  to  be  preferred,  since  the  pressure  of  the  stetho- 
scope generally  annoys  the  child.  If  the  child  be  not  in  its  bedgown, 
it  will  usually  be  your  best  course  to  have  the  back  of  its  dress  un- 
done, and  then,  while  it  is  seated  in  its  mother's  or  nurse's  lap,  to 
kneel  down  behind  it,  and  apply  your -ear  to  its  chest.  In  all  acute 
diseases  of  the  lungs  in  infancy,  the  condition  of  their  posterior  part 
is  a  sure  index  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief  from  which  they  are 
suffering ;  for,  owing  to  the  infant  passing  so  much  of  its  time  in  the 
horizontal  position,  the  blood  naturally  gravitates  towards  the  back 
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of  the  lungs,  and  the  secretions  are  much  more  likely  to  accumulate 
in  the  bronchi  in  that  situation  than  elsewhere:  hence, if  air  be  heard 
permeating  the  lungs  throughout  the  whole  posterior  part  of  the  chest, 
and  unaccompanied  with  any  considerable  amount  of  crepitation,  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred  that  their  front  parts  are  free  from  serious  dis- 
ease, even  though  you  should  be  unable  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  actual 
observation. 

When  you  have  listened  thoroughly  to  the  back  of  the  chest,  you 
may  next  percuss  it.  You  must  not  percuss  first  and  listen  after- 
wards, as  you  often  do  in  the  adult;  for  even  when  practised  with  the 
greatest  gentleness,  percussion  sometimes  frets  the  child,  and  makes 
it  cry,  whereby  any  subsequent  attempt  to  listen  to  the  breathing  will 
often  be  rendered  unsuccessful.  But  you  must  not  neglect  percussion : 
it  is  of  peculiar  value  in  childhood,  since  auscultation  is  then  un- 
avoidably incomplete  in  many  instances,  sometimes  quite  impractic- 
able. In  practising  it,  however,  there  arc  some  rules  without  attention 
to  which  you  will  very  likely  fail  of  acquiring  any  information  what- 
ever. You  must  never,  in  the  child,  attempt  to  percuss  the  walls  of 
the  chest  immediately,  but  should  strike  on  your  finger,  and  even  then 
very  gently.  The  chest  of  the  child  is  so  resonant,  that,  if  you  percuss 
smartly,  you  will  fail  to  perceive  the  finer  variations  in  sonoriety 
which  would  be  readily  appreciable  on  gentle  percussion.  Always 
compare  the  results  obtained  by  percussing  opposite  sides  of  the  chest, 
since  otherwise  you  may  overlook  a  very  considerable  degree  of  dul- 
ness.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  the  lower  lobes  of  both  lungs  are 
involved  nearly  equally ;  you  must  therefore  notice  the  resonance  of 
the  lower  as  compared  with  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  Some- 
times you  are  compelled,  by  the  fretfulness  of  the  child,  or  by  the 
tenderness  of  the  walls  of  its  chest,  to  percuss  so  gently  as  scarcely  to 
elicit  any  sound.  It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  to  attend  to  the  sensa- 
tion of  solidity  communicated  to  the  finger,  as  well  as  to  the  sound  of 
dulness  that  falls  upon  the  ear,  since,  if  your  sense  of  touch  be  delicate, 
it  will  correct  or  confirm  the  evidence  of  hearing. 

Having  thus  examined  the  back  of  the  chest,  you  may,  if  the  child 
be  likely  to  tolerate  it,  try  to  listen  at  its  sides,  and  then  in  front. 
You  can,  however,  scarcely  auscultate  the  front  of  the  chest  in  infancy 
without  a  stethoscope,  and  this  you  will  very  seldom  be  able  to  use ; 
for,  if  the  child  bo  not  frightened,  it  will  probably  be  so  exceedingly 
amused  at  what  it  regards  as  specially  intended  for  its  own  diversion, 
that  it  will  join  in  the  game,  and  disconcert  you  by  playing  with  the 
instrument.  You  will  encounter  this  difficulty  in  cases  of  phthisis  in 
early  childhood,  and  will  often  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  respiration  in  the  front  of  the  chest.  In  such  cases 
you  will  learn  all  the  value  of  percussion,  which  may  be  practised 
over  the  front  of  the  chest  as  well  as  the  back,  while  the  state  of  the 
breathing  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  chest  Will  generally  be  a 
correct  index  to  its  condition  in  front. 

Your  examination  of  the  chest  will  not  be  complete  until  you  have 
noticed  the  character  of  the  breathing,  whether  the  whole  of  the  chest 
is  expanded  by  it,  or  whether  the  respiration  is  merely  abdominal — 
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whether  the  child  breathes  as  deeply  as  it  should,  or  whether  it  makes 
frequent  short-inspirations  which  cannot  fill  the  smaller  bronchi.  The 
time  for  ascertaining  these  points  must  vary  in  each  case;  but  the 
earlier  they  are  observed  the  better,  since  otherwise  you  run  the  risk 
of  drawing  your  inferences,  not  from  the  child's  ordinary  condition, 
but  from  its  state  when  excited  and  alarmed.  Some  of  these  points 
may  be  noticed  though  the  child  be  so  fretful  that  you  cannot  auscul- 
tate even  the  back  of  its  chest  satisfactorily.  An  imperfect  ausculta- 
tion, however,  is  better  than  none ;  for  at  the  very  worst,  during  the 
deep  inspirations  that  are  made  at  intervals  in  a  fit  of  crying,  you 
may  ascertain  how  far  the  lungs  arc  permeable  to  air,  and  whether 
the  bronchi  are  much  loaded  with  mucus.  Independently  of  auscul- 
tation, too,  much  may  be  learned  from  the  cry.  If  its  two  periods  be 
clearly  marked — the  long,  loud  cry  of  expiration,  and  the  shorter, 
less  loud,  but  perfectly  distinct  sound  that  attends  •  inspiration — you 
may  feel  convinced  that  there  exists  no  important  ailment  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs. 

It  will  still  remain  for  you  to  examine  the  tongue,  and  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  gums ;  and  it  is  wise  to  defer  this  to  the  last,  since 
it  is  usually  the  most  grievous  part  of  your  visit  to  the  child.  If  dur- 
ing any  part  of  your  previous  -examination  it  had  cried,  you  might 
seize  that  opportunity  to  look  at  its  tongue,  and,  if  necessary,  to  pass 
your  finger  over  the  gums ;  thus  sparing  it  any  further  distress  about 
the  matter.  If  you  had  not  this  opportunity,  you  will  generally  get 
a  good  view  of  the  mouth  and  throat  in  young  infants  by  gently  touch- 
ing the  lips  with  your  finger ;  the  child  opens  its  mouth  instinctively, 
and  then  you  can  run  your  finger  quickly  over  its  tongue,  and  down 
towards  the  pharynx,  and  thus  secure  a  perfect  view  of  the  mouth 
and  throat.  With  older  children  a  good  deal  of  coaxing  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  persuade  them  to  open  their  mouth  ;  but,  if  once  you  get 
your  finger  on  the  gum,  you  can  usually  keep  them  quiet  by  rubbing 
it,  and  by  a  little  address  will  then  seldom  fail  in  opening  the  mouth 
wide  enough  to  get  a  view  of  the  tongue. 

If  little  children  be  very  ill,  all  this  minute  care  in  the  order  of 
your  examination  is  not  so  much  needed,  because  they  will  not  notice 
so  quickly ;  but  gentleness  of  tone  and  manner  will  be  even  more 
necessary  to  soothe  the  pettishncss  and  quiet  the  alarm  of  the  little 
sufferer. 

Many  of  the  directions  that  I  have  just  given  you  refer  to  the*  ex- 
amination of  infants,  and  become  less  applicable  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  age  of  the  patient.  Minute  rules  for  your  examination  of 
children  from  three  years  old  and  upwards  are  not  needed ;  but 
patience  the  most  untiring,  and  good  temper  the  most  unruffled,  are 
indispensable. 

The  previous  history  of  a  patient,  the  circumstances  in  which  his 
present  illness  came  on,  and  the  symptoms  that  at  first  attended  it, 
often  help  to  remove  our  doubts  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
ease, and  sometimes  greatly  modify  our  diagnosis  and  influence  our 
plan  of  treatment.  Rarely  trustworthy  information  on  these  points, 
however,  is  often  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  the  attempt  to  elicit  it 
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is  almost  sure  to  be  unsuccessful,  if  the  questions  put  to  the  patient 
are  proposed  at  random,  and  without  son*e  previously  well-digested 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  One  great  object  of  clinical  in- 
struction is  to  teach,  the  student  so  to  conduct  this  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  his  examination  of  the  sick,  as  to  throw  from  every  source 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  thus  fit  himself  to  decide  with  some  approach  to  certainty  on  the 
means  most  likely  to  effect  its  cure.  Such  instruction  has  been  amply 
afforded  you  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital ;  but  you  must  aflow  me  to 
detain  you  while  I  point  out  the  subjects  towards  which  your  inquiries 
must  be  especially  directed  in  the  case  of  children,  since  they  differ 
in  many  respects  from  the  questions  that  you  would  propose  if  your 
patient  were  an  adult. 

We  will  suppose,  if  you  please,  that  a  child  is  brought  to  you  of 
whose  case  you  wish  to  preserve  a  record.  Its  name,  age,  sex,  and 
residence  will  form  of  course  the  first  entry  in  your  note-book  ;  but 
your  next  inquiries  should  be  as  to  the  number  of  living  children 
that  the  parents  have  had,  whether  any  of  those  children  have  died, 
and,  if  so,  at  what  age,  and  of  what  diseases,  and  as  to  the  health  of 
both  parents,  and  of  their  immediate  relatives.  The  object  of  these 
questions  is  to  ascertain  whether  there  exists  any  hereditary  tendency 
to  disease  in  the  family,  since  that  plays  a  most  important  part  in 
many  of  the  affections  of  childhood,  and  symptoms  that  in  the  child 
of  healthy  parents  would  cause  you  but  little  uneasiness,  would  at 
once  excite  serious  alarm  if  you  knew  that  some  members  of  the 
family  had  died  of  hydrocephalus,  or  of  consumption,  or  had  been  the 
subjects  of  scrofula. 

Many  of  the  most  serious  affections  of  childhood  occur  within  the 
period  of  a  few  years,  and  after  a  certain  age  are  comparatively  rare 
in  their  occurrence,  and  generally  mild  in  their  character.  It  is  there- 
fore very  desirable,  when  any  ailment  is  coming  on,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  yet  quite  apparent,  to  know  which  of  the  diseases  inci- 
dental to  childhood  have  already  affected  your  patient.  With  this 
view  you  would  ask  whether  the  child  has  been  vaccinated,  or  has 
had  the  small-pox,  and  whether  it  has  passed  through  any  other  of 
those  affections — such  as  chicken-pox,  whooping-cough,  measles,  or 
scarlatina — which  generally  come  on  in  early  life.  If  the  child  had 
suffered  from  any  other  disease,  you  should  learn  its  nature,  the  age 
at  which  it  occurred,  and  any  other  point  of  importance  connected 
with  it. 

In  writing  out  your  history  of  the  case,  these  preliminary  matters 
would  naturally  be  mentioned  at  the  beginning;  and  though  you 
would  not  follow  any  very  strict  order  in  proposing  your  questions, 
yet  it  is  always  desirable  to  obtain  information  on  these  points  at  an 
early  stage  of  your  examination,  since  it  may  guide  you  in  some  of 
the  questions  that  you  afterwards  propose,  or  may  lead  you  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  symptoms  which  otherwise  would  not  seem  to 
be  of -much  moment.  Besides,  if  you  postpone  these  inquiries  till  you 
have  nearly  completed  your  examination  of  the  patient,  the  parent 
will  probably  apprehend  that  they  are  suggested  by  some  doubt  and 
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apprehension  in  your  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  will  dis- 
tress themselves  by  eausqjess  fears,  or  perhaps  disconcert  you  by 
questions  to  which  you  are  not  prepared  to  return  a  positive  answer. 

There  are  two  other  points  which  bear  on  th#  general  condition  of 
the  child,  to  one  or  both  of  which  your  inquiries  must,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  directed.  If  your  patient  be  ah  infant  at  the  breast,  you 
must  learn  whether  it  lives  entirely  on  its  mother's  milk,  or  has  other 
food  besides.  If  it  has  been  weaned,  you  must  ask  its  age  at  weaning; 
whether  it  was  taken  from  the  breast  on  account  of  any  failure  in  its 
own  health  or  its  mother's,  and  on  what  diet  it  has  since  been  fed. 
The  process  of  dentition  is  the  other  subject  for  examination;  and,  in 
reference  to  it,  you  must  ascertain  how  many  teeth  the  child  has,  and 
which  they  are — whether  they  were  cut  easily  or  with  difficulty,  the 
age  at  which  teething  commenced,  and  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
any  fresh  teeth  appeared. 

You  may  now  endeavor  to  obtain  a  clear  and  connected  history  of 
the  present  illness;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  begin  with  asking, 
When  did  the  child  last  seem  quite  well  ?  since  you  thus  get  a  fixed 
starting-point  from  which  you  can  make  the  mother  or  nurse  set  out 
in  her  detail  of  symptoms.  The  date  thus  assigned,  indeed,  will  often 
be  a  wrong  one,  the  disease  having  begun  before  with  some  symptom 
that  was  not  noticed,  or  its  real  origin  having  been  considerably  sub- 
sequent to  its  supposed  commencement.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
possible  error,  you  derive  much  advantage  from  thus  making  sure  of 
the  symptoms  being  told  you  in  something  like  their  chronological 
order,  since  otherwise  it  is  very  likely  that  those  only  would  be  men- 
tioned which  had  chanced  to  strike  the  mind  of  the  mother  or  nurse, 
while  the  others  would  be  passed  over  in  silence.  *  Your  object  in  the 
examination  must  not  be  to  curtail  the  garrulity  of  the  nurse,  or  to 
suppress  the  mother's  expression  of  her  sometimes  imaginary  fears, 
but  to  get  as  clear  an  account  as  possible  of  everything  that  has  been 
observed.  You  must  be  careful  not  to  underrate  the  value  of  the 
information  they  communicate,  or  even  of  the  opinions  they  express. 
Both  are  much  more  likely  to  be  correct  when  your  patients  are 
children,  than  when  they  acre  adults.  A  mother  hanging  over  her 
sick  infant,  or  a  nurse  watching  the  child  she  has  helped  to  rear  from 
babyhood,  may  sometimes  see  dangers  that  have  no  existence,  but 
will  generally  be  the  first  to  perceive  the  approach  of  such  as  are  real. 
You  see  the  child  but  for  a  few  minutes,  and  at  distant  intervals,  and 
the  excitement  or  alarm  which  your  presence  is  so  likely  to  occasion 
may  greatly  modify  its  condition  during  your  visit.  They  tend  the 
little  one  by  day  and  night,  notice  each  movement,  and  seize  the  most 
transient  variations  in  its  expression. 

I  need  not  say  much  concerning  the  necessity  of  inquiring  about 
the  appetite  or  thirst,  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  evacuations  ;  for  these  are  points  which  you  would  investigate  in 
patients  of  every  age.  I  will  just  mention,  however,  that  the  degree 
of  appetite  and  thirst  cannot  be  so  readily  determined  in  the  infant  as 
they  may  be  in  the  adult,  or  even  in  the  weaned  child;  for  an  infant 
may  suck,  not  because  it  is  hungry,  but  in  order  to  quench  its  thirst. 
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That  extreme  craving  for  the  hreast,  which  is  appeased  only  so  long 
as  the  child  is  sucking,  while  the  milk  swallowed  is  speedily  vomited, 
may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  thirst ;  but  it  is  always  better  to  record  the 
fact  than  the  inference.  It  is  likewise  often  desirable  to  let  the  infant 
be  put  to  the  breast  in  your  presence,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  observing 
the  above-mentioned  facts,  but  also  in  order  to  notice  the  vigor  with 
which  it  sucks,  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  it  swallows,  and  other 
similar  points  from  which  very  important  conclusions  may  often  be 
drawn. 

Before  you  venture  on  drawing  any  inferences  from  the  state  of  the 
child  at  the  time  of  your  visit,  you  should  ascertain  whether  it  has 
just  before  been  taking  food,  or,  has  been  recently  excited  or  fatigued 
by  being  washed  or  dressed ;  since  comparatively  trivial  causes  are 
sufficient  to  accelerate  the  pulse  and  respiration,  and  to  give  rise  to 
changes  which  might,  if  unexplained,  lead  you  to  very  erroneous  con- 
clusions. Any  such  circumstances  ought  of  course  to  be  mentioned 
in  your  notes,  as  should  also  the  fact  of  the  child  being  asleep  at  the 
time  of  your  visit,  since  that  would  explain  even  a  very  considerable 
diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration. 

But  if  you  are  carefully  to  observe  all  the  points  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  to  make  yourselves  thoroughly  masters  of  a  case,  you 
must  be  most  lavish  of  your  time ;  you  must  be  content  to  turn  aside 
from  the  direct  course  of  investigation,  which  you  would  pursue  unin- 
terruptedly in  the  adult,  in  order  to  soothe  the  waywardness  of  •the 
child,  to  quiet  its  fears,  or  even  to  cheat  it  into  good  humor  by  joining 
in  its  play ;  and  you  must  be  ready  to  do  this,  not  the  first  time  only, 
but  evgry  time  that  you  visit  the  child,  and  must  try  to  win  its  affec- 
tions in  order  to  cure  its  disease.  If  you  fail  in  the  former,  you  will 
often  be  foiled  in  your  attempts  at  the  latter.  Nor  is  this  all :  you 
must  visit  your  patient  very  often,  if  the  disease  be  serious  in  its 
nature  and  rapid  in  its  course.  New  symptoms  succeed  each  other  in 
infancy  and  childhood  with  great  rapidity ;  complications  occur  that 
call  for  some  change  in  your  treatment,  or  the  vital  powers  falter 
suddenly,  when  you  least  expect  it.  The  issues  of  life  and  death 
often  hang  on  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  certain  plan  of  treatment, 
or  on  its  timely  discontinuance.  Do  not  wait,  therefore,  for  symptoms 
of  great  urgency  before  you  visit  a  child  three  or  four  tines  a  day ; 
but  if  the  disease  be  one  in  which  changes  are  likely  to  take  place 
rapidly,  be  frequent  in  your  visits  as  well  as  watchful  in  your  obser- 
vation. 

You  will  naturally  think,  that  before  I  finish  this  lecture  I  should 
tell  you  something  definite  about  the  subjects  that  I  mean  to  bring 
before  your  notice,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  propose  to  treat  them. 
The  title  of  these  lectures  can,  I  should  think,  scarcely  need  any 
explanation,  for  by  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  you  will 
naturally  understand  all  those  affections  which  are  either  limited  in 
the  time  of  their  occurrence  to  early  life,  or  which,  though  incidental 
to  all  ages,  yet  in  the  child  present  many  peculiarities  in  their  symp- 
toms, and  require  many  important  modifications  in  their  treatment. 
Some  of  these  diseases,  indeed,  arc  usually  allotted  to  the  care  of  the 
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surgeon,  and  on  their  examination  I  will  not  enter,  since  I  could  tell 
you  nothing  more  than  has  already  been  better  said  by  others.  They, 
however,  are  but  few  in  number,  and  most  of  them  are  purely  local 
affections ;  so  that  these  omissions  will  not  l>e  many,  and  most  of 
them  not  important. 

In  the  description  of  the  diseases  of  children,  no  practically  useful 
end  would  be  attained  by  following  any  elaborate  nosological  system. 
I  shall  therefore  adopt  the  most  simple  classification  possible,  and 
shall  treat  in  succession  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  of  the 
respiratory  and  circulatory,  and  of  the  digestive  systems  and  their 
appendages.  There  will  still  remain  one  very  important  class  of 
affections,  namely,  fevers ;  and  these  I  propose  to  consider  last  of  all, 
because  much  of  their  danger  arises  from  their  complications,  and  to 
treat  them  judiciously  you  must  be  familiar  with  the  diseases  of  the 
brain,  the  lungs,  and  the  bowels.  In  this  plan  it  will  be  easy  to  detect 
a  want,  perhaps  too  great  a  want,  of  scientific  arrangement ;  but  the 
one  object  of  my  endeavors  will  be  to  communicate  to  you,  as  clearly 
as  I  can,  such  information  as  may  be  most  useful  to  you  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  daily  duties. 

With  this  view  I  have,  while  composing  these  lectures,  tried  to 
think  over  the  doubts  I  felt,  the  difficulties  I  met  with,  and  the  errors 
I  fell  into,  when,  now  many  years  ago,  I  entered  on  the  office  of  phy- 
sician to  a  large  institution  for  the  treatment  of  children's  diseases.  I 
hav*3  presumed  that  where  I  had  encountered  difficulties,  there  you 
might  mefct  them  too — that  where  I  had  made  mistakes,  there  you 
would  need  a  guide — and  remembering  the  many  anxious  hours  I 
passed  when  I  hesitatingly  adopted  some  course  which  I  feared  might 
after  all  be  a  mistaken  one,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  lay  down,  not  only 
the  rules  for  the  diagnosis,  but  also  the  indications  for  the  treatment 
of  each  disease  as  minutely  as  possible. 

To  the  task  before  me  I  now  apply  myself,  with  a  deep  conviction 
of  the  narrow  limits  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  still  feeling  that  I 
have  contracted  an  obligation  to  impart  to  others  what  I  trust  experi- 
ence has  taught  me.  My  end  will  be  answered,  if  you  learn  it  at  an 
easier  rate  than  I  did,  and  if  I  can  be  the  means  of  saving  you  from 
some  of  those  errors  in  diagnosis,  and  some  of  those  mistakes  in  treat- 
ment, which,  for  want  of  some  one  to  guide  me  aright,  I  committed. 
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LECTURE    II. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Oh  the  Treatment  or  Children's  Diseases. — Influence  of  remedies  modified  by  the  age 
of  the  patient. — Rules  for  the  practice  of  depletion,  for  the  use  of  mercury,  antimony, 
and  opium,  and  for  the  employment  of  blisters.     Suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  pre- 
*    scribing  for  infants  and  children. 

In  the  introductory  lecture,  I  tried  to  point  out  the  main  peculi- 
arities which  distinguish  the  diseases  of  early  life,  and  to  furnish  you 
with  some  general  rules  for  their  investigation.  It  may  not  be  time 
misspent  if,  before  we  begin  the  examination  of  any  special  class  of 
ailments,  I  endeavor  to  give  you  a  few  general  directions  for  their  treat- 
ment, though  in  so  doing  I  must  of  necessity  anticipate  some  things 
which  will  require  notice  hereafter,  and  must  occasionally  presuppose 
the  possession  of  that  knowledge  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  these 
lectures  to  impart. 

The  importance  of  great  exactness  in  prescribing  for  infants  and 
children,  and  the  necessity  for  regulating  the  doses  of  our  remedies 
according  to  the  tender  years  of  our  patients,  are  self-evident.  Poso- 
logical  tables,  as  they  are  termed,  are,  however,  of  very  little  value  for 
our  guidance,  since  the  susceptibility  of  the  young  to  the  action  of  differ- 
ent remedies  varies  greatly  according  to  their  nature,  so  that  the  rule 
which  safely  defines  the  dose  of  an  opiate  would  be  altogether  inappli- 
cable as  determining  the  strength  of  a  purgative  or  of  an  emetic. 

The  abstraction  of  blood,  the  use  of  emetics  and  purgatives,  the 
employment  of  antiphlogistics,  ano}  the  administration  of  sedatives 
are  the  great  weapons  with  which  we  endeavor  to  combat  the  advances 
•  of  acute  disease.  The  safe  use  of  each  of  these  in  early  life  implies, 
the  observance  of  certain  precautions  which  I  will  now  attempt  to  ex- 
plain, and  will  then  try  to  furnish  you  with  a  few  general  directions 
that  may  be  of  service  in  prescribing  for  infants  and  children. 

The  early  age  of  our  patients  imposes  of  necessity  some  restriction 
on  the  mode  in  which  depletion  can.be  practised  ;  for  venesection  in 
the  arm  is  hardly  ever  possible  before  the  age  of  three  years,  often 
not  till  later,  in  consequence  both  of  the  small  size  of  the  veins,  and 
of  the  quantity  of  fat  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  In  cases  of  ex- 
treme urgency  the  jugular  vein  may  be  opened,  and  I  have  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  the  operation,  though  I  believe  the  necessity 
for  the  proceeding  very  seldom  arises,  and  the  only  instances  in  which 
I  have  had  recourse  to  it  were  either  instances  of  violent  convulsions 
succeeded  4>y  profound  coma,  or  else  of  very  acute  inflammatory 
croup. 

For  almost  all  purposes  of  depletion  in  early  life  we  are  dependent 
on  the  use  of  leeches,  and  by  this  means,  if  rightly  managed,  we  may 
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attain  nearly  all  the  ends  of  general  bleeding.  The  great  objection 
to  the  employment  of  leeches  rests  on  the  difficulty  of  estimating  and 
of  controlling  the  quantity  of  blood  abstracted  by  them.  This  objec- 
tion, however,  applies  almost  entirely  to  the  common  practice  of  put- 
ting on  a  comparatively  small  number  of  leeches,  and  trusting  to  the 
application  of  a  poultice,  or  the  employment  of  fomentations,  for 
obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood.  Instead  of  adopting  this 
plan,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain,  it  is  far  better  to 
apply  a  larger  number  of  leeches  and  to  allow  of  no  subsequent  bleed- 
ing. It  may  then  be  calculated  that  each  leech  takes  about  two 
drachms  of  blood,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  estimate  the  quantity 
removed  with  a  certainty  little  less  than  we  are  possessed  of,  if  We 
employ  venesection,  while,  further,  the  blood  is  removed  in  the  course 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  instead  of  draining  away,  as  in  the  other 
case,  for  six  or'eight  hours,  weakening  the  patient,  and  yet  exercising 
comparatively  small  influence  on  the  disease. 

To  insure  certainty  and  safety,  however,  in  the  employment  of 
leeches,  there  are  several  precautions  which  must  not  be  neglected. 
Of  these,  the  most  important  is,  that  their  application  should  not  be 
left  to  a  nurse,  but  that,  wherever  it  is  at  all  practicable,  the  medical 
attendant  should  himself  superintend  it.  This  is  of  special  moment 
in  all  acute  diseases  in  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  by  local  bleeding 
the  constitutional  effects  of  general  depletion,  since,  according  to  the 
result  produced,  it  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  desirable  to  put  on  a 
larger  number,  or,  on  the  other,  to  remove  some  before  they  «have 
completely  filled  themselves.  The  effects  produced  by  the  loss  of 
blood  often  influences  the  character  of  the  subsequent  treatment.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  as  well  as  with  the  view  of  lessening  the  risk 
of  hemorrhage  going  on  from  the  leech-bites  unperceived,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  apply  leeches  by  day,  not  towards  evening,  or  at  bedtime,  as  is 
commonly  the  practice.  Attention  should  further  always  be  paid  to 
apply  leeches  in  situations  where,  they  will  not  alarm  the  child  by 
being  within  his  sight,  and  where,  also,  there  is  a  firm  surface  beneath 
against  which  pressure  can  be  made,  so  as  readily  to  control  the  bleed- 
ing. Behind  the  ears,  therefore,  or  on  the  vertex,  are  the  best  situa- 
tions for  applying  leeches  to  the  head,  and  under  the  scapulae  when  it 
is  necessary  to  deplete  from  the  chest;  while,  in  many  abdominal 
affections,  all  the  advantages  of  local  bleeding  may  be  most  safely 
obtained  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  anus. 

The  above  rules  apply  to  the  mode  of  practising  depletion  in  early 
life;  but,  independently  of  the  mere  manner  of  drawing  blood,  there 
are  some  still  more  important  cautions  which  have  reference  to  the 
general  principles  which  should  govern  us  in  resorting  to  depletion 
at  all. 

1st.  It  should  be  remembered  that  large  losses  of  blood  are  worse 
borne  by  the  child  than  by  the  adult ;  that  if  syncope  is  produced, 
its  effects  do  not  pass  away  so  speedily,  but  leave  a  much  more  abid- 
ing depression. 

2d.  That  the  shock  consequent  on  large  losses  of  blood,  shows 
itself,  not  merely  by  causing  syncope,  but  also,  not  very  seldom,  by 
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producing  convulsions ;  and'  such  convulsions  are  specially  apt  to  be 
excited  in  cases  where  the  previous  disorder  of  the  nervous  system 
was  considerable,  even  though  that  disorder  depended  on  congestion 
of  the  brain  which  called  for  depletion  to  relieve  it.  It  seems  as  if  in 
these  cases,  just  as  in  some  of  comparatively  slight  disease  of  the  heart, 
if  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  is  suddenly  disturbed,  it  altogether 
fails  to  recover  itself.  A  child  of  ten  months  old  was  brought  to  me 
many  years  ago  with  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion — a  hot  head,  a 
raised  fontanelle,  a  burning  skin,  and  twitch ings  of  the  tendons  of  the 
arms  and  legs.  I  ordered  leeches  to  the  head,  which  drew  freely ; 
but  the  convulsions,  which  it  was  hoped  they  would  ward  off,  occurred 
while  the  bleeding  was  still  going  on,  and  the  child  sank  at  once  into 
a  state  of  coma,  from  which  it  never  rallied  completely,  and  died  in 
the  course  of  forty-eight  hours.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  abstraction  of 
blood  was  indicated,  and  the  appearances  discovered  after  death  showed 
that  the  depletion  had  not  been  excessive.  It  had,  however,  been  too 
sudden;  and  probably,  had  I  been  present  when  the  leeches  were 
applied,  I  should  have  noticed  some  change  in  the  child's  condition 
which  would  have  warned  me  to  put  a  stop  to  further  bleeding,  and 
might  thus  have  led  to  an  entirely  different  result.  In  proportion, 
therefore,  to  the  youth  of  our  patient,  must  be  our  caution  in  ordering 
free  depletion,  and  our  care  in  watching  its  effects ;  and  these  must 
.both  be  greater  when  marked  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  forms 
the  indication  for  our  treatment. 

3d.  Not  only  are  very  large  losses  of  blood  hazardous,  and  great 
shock  by  its  too  sudden  abstraction  also  attended  with  danger  in  early 
infancy,  but  repeated  bleedings  are  also  inexpedient.  The  system 
rallies  from  them  with  proportionately  far  greater  difficulty  than  in 
the  adult,  and  that  peculiar  class  of  symptoms,  by  which  exhaustion 
is  apt  to  simulate  congestion  of  the  brain,  is  specially  likely  to  be 
induced.  It  may  be  added  that,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  same 
caution  holds  good  with  reference  to  all  other  antiphlogistic  remedies ; 
that  free  purgation,  spare  diet,  and  depressing  measures  of  all  kinds, 
though  often  requisite,  yet  require  most  needful  watching,  and  gener- 
ally need  to  be  soon  discontinued. 

Among  antiphlogistic  remedies,  the  two  which  in  the  child,  as  in 
the  adult,  are  of  the  greatest  value  and  of  the  most  general  application 
in  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammatory  diseases,  are  antimony  and 
preparations  of  mercury.  Both,  however,  are  not  infrequently  used 
in  cases  where  they  are  either  not  needed,  or  arc  positively  injurious. 
The  peculiar  influence  of  jnercury  is  exerted  too  slowly  to  control 
the  first  rapid  advance  of  some  acute  diseases,  such  as  croup  and  pneu- 
monia, though  in  both  after  previous  depletion,  and  the  administration 
of  antimony,  mercury  often  proves  most  serviceable.  In  those  forms 
of  pulmonary  inflammation,  also,  which  sometimes  occur  in  compara- 
tively weakly  subjects,  or  in  which  the  disease  has  already  advanced 
unchecked  so  far  as  to  produce  consolidation  of  the  lungs,  it  is  on 
mercury  that  our  chief  reliance  miist  be  placed.  Mercury,  too,  is  our 
great  stay  in  all  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen ;  and  in  severe  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
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membrane  of  the  large  intestine,  or  dysentery,  the  disease  often  ad- 
mits of  control  by  no  other  means  than  by  the  conjoint  employment  of 
calomel  and  opium. 

In  cachectic  diseases  its  utility  is  far  more  limited.  The  earlier 
symptoms  of  congenital  syphilis  yield  rapidly  to  the  employment  of 
small  doses  of  mercury ;  but  the  tertiary  results  of  the  disease  are 
often  aggravated,  very  seldom  indeed  benefited,  by  that  medicine. 
In  the  majority  of  disorders  connected  with  the  tubercular  diathesis, 
mercurials  are  not  beneficial ;  and  in  tubercular  hydrocephalus  in 
particular,  in  which  they  are  so  often  given,  I  never  saw  even  momen- 
tary improvement  from  them,  apart  from  their  occasional  action  as 
purgatives.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that,  in  their  powerless- 
ness  to  control  this  disease,  they  do  but  stand  on  the  same  footing 
with  all  other  medicines.  There,  is  one  class  of  ailments,  too,  con- 
nected with  tuberculosis  in  which  the  action  of  mercury  is  almost 
uniformly  beneficial ;  and  that  is  tubercular  peritonitis,  and  those 
vague  disorders  of  the  functions  of  nutrition  so  commonly  referred  to 
disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

In  administering  mercury  to  infants  and  young  children,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  evidence  if  the  system  being  affected  by  it  is 
seldom  afforded,  as  in  the  adult,  by  the  occurrence  of  salivation.  So 
rare,  indeed,  is  mercurial  stomatitis  in  early  life,  that  I  have  seen 
but  one  instance  in  which  it  proved  fatal,  and  have  very  seldom  met* 
with  it  in  such  a  degree  as  to  be  troublesome.  I  should  therefore  re- 
gard the  production  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth  by  the  administration 
of  mercury,  as  an  evidence  of  some  rare  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  rather  than  of  want  of  due  care  on  that  of  the  doctor.  In 
early  life,  mercury,  instead  of  affecting  the  mouth,  usually  acts  very 
speedily  as  an  irritant  on  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  the  green  stools, 
which  are  often  looked  on  with  satisfaction  as  a  proof  of  the  system 
being  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  medicine,  are  far  from  always 
having  that  meaning.  They  prove  its  action  as  a  local  irritant — a 
result  which  may  be  most  undesirable,  and  which  often  compels  us 
to  diminish  its  dose,  sometimes  even  completely  to  suspend  its  admin- 
istration. ISomctimes,  too,  calomel  acts  as  an  irritant  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  producing  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  giving 
rise  to  so  great  a  degree  of  depression  as  to  necessitate  its  discontinu- 
ance. 

Besides  its  use  in  those  more  formidable  diseases  to  which  reference 
has  hitherto  been  made,  mercury  is  also  often  employed  as  a  purgative 
and  alterative.  There  is  no  doubt  but  tjiat  used  with  either  of  these 
objects  it  is  a  remedy  of  great  value,  and  the  objection  to  its  employ- 
ment is,  not  that  it  fails  to  accomplish  these  ends,  but  that  it  answers 
them  at  a  greater  expense  of  constitutional  power  than  was  necessary. 
Rhubarb,  soda,  the  mineral  acids,  aloetic  preparations,  taraxacum, 
and  other  remedies,  exert  an  alterative  power  over  the  secretions, 
without  any  of  that  depressing  influence  which  attends  the  use*  of 
mercurials.  In  the  same  manner,  there  are  many  purgatives  no  less 
certain,  and  no  less  speedy  in  exciting  the  action  of  the  bowels;  so 
that,  before  prescribing  calomel  or  gray  powder,  the  practitioner  ought 
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to-be  satisfied  that  there  is  some  special  end,  in  producing  an  increased 
secretion  of  bile,  jn  controlling  an  excited  state  of  the  circulation,  or 
in  rapidly  modifying  the  condition  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
which  no  other  remedy  would  attain,  or  at  any  rate  woultl  not  attain 
so  certainly  or  so  quickly. 

A  second  remedy  of  great  value  in  early  life  is  antimony,  though 
one  which  also  is  not  unfrequently  misapplied.  It  is  not  as  a  simple 
emetic  that  antimony  ought  to  be  employed ;  for  unlike  ipecacuanha, 
its  influence  is  not  confined  to  inducing  vomiting,  but  it  also  exerts  a 
most  powerful  depressing  action  on  the  circulation,  and  is  therefore 
specially  indicated  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  air-tubes. 
When  the  object  is  merely  to  empty  the  stomach,  to  produce  that 
revulsion  which  follows  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  and  which  leads 
us  often  to  prescribe  it  at  the  onset  of  a  febrile  attack  for  the  sake  of 
the  moist  skin  and  tranquil  pulse  which  seldom  fail  to  succeed  its  oper- 
ation ;  or  when  we  seek  simply  to  free  the  bronchi  from  the  secretions 
poured  into  them  in  too  great  abundance,  as  in  catarrh  or  in  simple 
whooping-cough  ;  every  end  is  answered  by  the  use  of  ipecacuanha.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  onset  of  croup,  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  pneu- 
monia or  of  capillary  bronchitis,  when  disease  is  advancing  every  hour, 
and  when  its  advance  directly  threatens  life,  antimony  is  the  only 
medicine  sufficiently  speedy  and  Sufficiently  powerful  in  its  action  to 
keep  pace  with  the  advances  of  the  disease,  and  to  hold  it  in  check. 
Even  in  these  cases,  however,  the  administration  of  antimony  needs 
care,  and  after  tolerance  of  it  has  been  established  we  cannot,  so  safely 
as  in  the  adult,  continue  its  use.  I  shall  hereafter  have  to  explain  to 
you  the  liability  to  collapse  of  the  lung  in  early  life,  when  feeble  in- 
spiratory power  is  associated  with  the  presence  of  secretion  in  the  air- 
tubes.  In  this  state  the  pulmonary  tissue  tends  by  its  own  elasticity 
to  exclude  the  air  from  the  air-vesicles;  and,  if  the  muscular  power 
be  reduced  below  a  certain  point,  the  patient's  efforts  fail  to  dilate 
them,  and  by  degrees  more  and  more  of  the  lung  become**  dense,  un- 
aerated,  and  as  useless,  for  the  time,  for  all  purposes  of  respiration,  as 
if  it  had  been  solidified  by  inflammation  or  compressed  by  fluid.  This 
danger  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  pulmonary  affections  of 
early  life,  and  the  vigor  of  the  patients  powers  must  be  the  measure 
of  our  treatment,  as  much  as  the  urgencv  of  the  disease. 

As  a  mere  diaphoretic,  antimony,  when  administed  in  small  doses, 
is  as  useful  in  the  case  of  the  child  as  in  that  of  the  adult.  I  am  not 
fond  of  its  use,  however,  as  an  antiphlogistic  in  ordinary  febrile  af- 
fections; for  the  nausea  which  it  is  apt  to  produce  may  obscure  the 
approach  of  cerebral  mischief,  or  lead  to  an  erroneous  interpretation 
of  the  symptoms. 

A  third  great  remedy  in  the  diseases  of  early  life  is  opium  in  its 
various  preparations ;  and  with  it  may  be  classed,  though  beparated 
by  a  wide  interval,  other  sedatives,  such  as  hemlock,  henbane,  hop, 
and  lettuce.  Perhaps  no  remedies  are  so  often  needed  in  the  diseases 
of  early  life  as  sedatives,  for  at  no  other  age  is  the  nervous  system  so 
easily  disturbed.  At  the  same  time,  the  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  narcotics  and  sedatives  is  so  remarkable,  and  the  evils  which  result 
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from  their  unnecessary  employment  or  from  their  administration. in 
excessive  doses  are  so  serious,  that  some  practitioners  altogether  ab- 
stain from  their  use.  To  do  so,  however,  is  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
one  of  the  tnost  important  classes  of  remedies,  and  of  one  for  which 
no  substitute  can  be  devised. 

The  danger  which  especially  attends  the  use  of  opium  arises  partly 
from  the  employment  of  uncertain  preparations,  such  as  syrup  of 
poppies;  partly  from  the  administration  of  overdoses,  or  from. their 
too  frequent  repetition :  of  which  two  errors,  the  latter  is  more  fre- 
quently committed.  In  prescribing  for  children,  preparations  of  defi- 
nite strength  should  always  be  used,  as  the  compound  tincture  of 
camphor,  tincture  of  opium,  or  Dover's  powder.  The  weaker  prepa- 
ration, the  compound  tincture  of  camphor,  is  often  preferable  to  laud- 
anum, since  a  slight  error  in  dispensing  is  of  so  much  less  moment. 
Sometimes  the  comparative  tastelessness  of  laudanum  renders  it  the 
more  suitable ;  but  if  so,  even  though  only  a  single  dose  is  needed,  it 
is  wiser  in  the  case  of  infants  to  order  a  mixture  containing  two  or 
three  doses,  in  order  to  lessen  the  risks  of  error.  But  mischief  is  more 
frequently  done  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  opium  than  by  the  im- 
proper prescription  of  overdoses ;  and  I  am  always  averse  to  the 
common  practice  of  giving  small  quantities  of  opium  at  short  intervals, 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  diarrhoea,  or  of  soothing  restlessness  in 
young  infants ;  and  prefer,  unless  there  be  some  strong  reason  to  the 
contrary,  to  give  a  larger  dose  of  the  remedy  once  or  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  • 

In  addition  to  these  general  precautions  with  reference  to  the  mode 
of  administering  opium,  special  care  is  needed  in  its  employment  in 
some  conditions.  It  must  be  given  charily  in  all  cases  where  the 
system  has  been  exhausted  by  the  previous  disease  or  by  the  previous 
treatment ;  and  this  caution  must  be  particularly  borne  in  mind  during 
convalescence  from  fever,  where  yet  the  patient's  restlessness  not  seldom 
requires  its^employment.  In  all  cases  of  cerebral  excitement  the  use 
of  opium  calls  for  great  watchfulness;  sometimes  it  must  be  given 
rather  as  an  experiment  whereby  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  is 
tested,  and  when  so  employed  its  results  must  be  scrutinized  with  the 
most  anxious  care.  In  severe  diarrhoea,  too,  the  transition  from  a 
state  of  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  to  a  condition  of  coma  is 
often  very  rapid  in  its  occurrence ;  an  overdose  of  opium  may  hasten* 
or  induce  this  catastrophe,  or,  even  though  it  should  not  have  this 
result,  yet,  without  great  care,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  how 
far  the  disease,  and  how  far  the  medicine  has  induced  the  symptoms. 

In  mere  restlessness,  unattended  by  severe  pain,  other  sedatives  are 
often  preferable  to  opium  :  thus,  for  instance,  the  feverish  disquietude 
of  a  child  during  teething  is  often  sootffed  by  henbane,  while  that 
which  manifests  itself  by  a  disposition  to  carpo-pedal  contraction  and 
to  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  mitigated  by  small  doses  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  chloric  ether  as  effectually  as  by  opiates,  and  with  far  greater 
safety. 

The  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  infernal  remedies  in  early 
life  have  had  no  small  share  in  leading  practitioners  to  the  employment 
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of  outward  applications  with  much  greater  frequency  than  in  the 
adult.  Fomentations,  poultices,  and  liniments  of  various  kinds  re- 
lieve pain,  abate  spasm,  or  serve  as  useful  counter-irritants,  in  very 
many  cases  which  I  need  not  now  occupy  your  time  in  specifying. 
But,  besides  these,  blisters  arc  also  much  used  in  different  inflammatory 
affections,  more  particularly  in  those  of  the  lungs,  and  air-tubes, 
though  I  think  their  application  is  more  restricted  and  is  resorted  to 
with  greater  caution  now  than  formerly ;  and  I  s£e  far  fewer  instances 
of  unhealthy  ulceration  of  blistered  surfaces  among  the  children  of 
the  poor  now,  than  came  under  my  notice  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

In  applying  blisters  to  infants  and  young  children,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  not  only  that  they  vesicate  more  speedily  than  in  the  adult, 
but  that  the  vesicated  surface  is  apt,  especially  in  some  diseases,  to 
pass  into  a  state  of  ulceration;  and,  further,  that  the  amount  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance  produced  by  blisters  is  considerable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  youth  of  the  patient. 

The  ordinary  rule,  which  prescribes  four  hours  as  the  longest  time 
during  which"  a  blister  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  skin  in 
infancy,  is  on  the  whole  a  good  one,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
some  parts  of  the  surface  are  far  more  sensitive  than  others.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  skin  on  the  front  of  the  chest  is  peculiarly  delicate, 
and  a  blister  applied  there  for  two  hours  would  almost  certainly  vesi- 
cate, while  it  might  not  produce  the  same  effect  in  double  the  time  if 
applied  beneath  the  scapula.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scalp  is  re- 
markably deficient  in  sensitiveness,  and  a  blister  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  it  for  eight  hours  without  any  risk  of  mischief  ensuing. 
There  are,  moreover,  some  diseases  which  increase  the  susceptibility 
of  the  skin  to  the  action  of  irritants:  thus,  for  instance,  in  all  the 
ailments  which  accompany  or"  succeed  to  measles,  and  especially  in  the 
pneumonia  which  often  complicates  it,  a  vesicated  surface  is  apt  to 
pass  into  a  state  of  dangerous  ulceration.  Nor  is  this  the  only  hazard 
which  attends-  their  use  ;  but  the  constitutional  disturbance  which 
they  produce,  the  pain  while  they  are  drawing,  the  soreness  of  the 
surface  while  they  are  being  dressed,  and  the  itching  and  irritation 
which  accompany  their  healing,  often  keep  up  an  amount  of  restless- 
ness, and  a  state  of  feverish  irritation,  that  are  in  every  way  prejudical 
to  the  child's  recovery. 

On  these  accounts,  therefore,  I  have  almost  entirely  abandoned  the 
use  of  blisters  in  infancy  and  early  childhood,  and  am  always  most 
careful  that  no  extensively  abraded  surface  shall  be  left  by  their 
application.  Partly  with  this  object,  and  partly  in  order  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  the  blister  being  dislodged  by  the  movements  of  the 
child,  I  make  use  almost  exclusively  of  the  blistering  fluid,  which  is 
painted  once  or  oftener  over  the  surface,  according  as  it  is  wished  to 
produce  a  more  or  less  considerable  degree  of  irritation.  If  vesication 
takes  place,  the  serum  is  let  out  by  pricking  with  a  needle,  and  a  layer 
of  cotton-wool  being  applied  over  the  surface,  is  allowed  to  remain 
there  until,  healing  being  completed,  it  drops  off  of  its  own  accord. 
In  addition  to  the  avoidance  of  danger  and  the  lessening  of  constitu- 
tional disturbance  by  these  means,  we  have  the  great  advantage  of 
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being  able,  if  it  should  be  desirable,  to  repeat  the  same  proceeding  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  while,  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  em- 
ploying blisters,  ten  days  almost  invariably  elapse  before  the  sore  left 
by  their  application  is  healed.  In  other  cases,  such  as  those  of  chronic 
pleurisy,  where  we  are  anxious  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the 
effused  fluid,  or  in  cases  of  consolidation  of  the  lung,  associated  with 
signs  of  tubercular  mischief,  the  application  of 'tincture  of  iodine  once 
a  day  over  the  surface  takes  the  place  most  advantageously  of  the 
blisters  which  we  should  employ  in  the  adult. 

The  whole  range  of  remedies  might  thus  be  gone  through  ;  and  with 
reference  to  each  it  might  be  pointed  out  how  its  employment  requires 
to  be  more  or  less  modified  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  But 
to  do  this  would  be  more  tedious  than  profitable,  and  the  majority  of 
details  will  find  their  fittest  place  when  we  notice  the  disease  for  the 
cure  of  which  this  or  the  other  medicine  is  specially  indicated. 

A  few  general  hints  may,  however,  be  given  with  reference  to  the 
art  of  prescribing  for  infants  and  children  of  tender  age.  But  first  of 
all  I  must  remind  you  of  the  twofold  difficulty  which  you  encounter 
in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  children,  owing  partly  to  the  way- 
wardness of  the  little  patients  themselves,  partly  to  the  prejudices  of 
their  parents,  while  your  success  as  practitioners  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  tact  with  which  you  avoid  coming  into  direct  collision  with 
either.  To  prescribe  nauseous  medicine  when  with  a  little  care  yon 
could  order  it  in  a  palatable  form  ;  to  insist  on  a  particular  article  of 
diet  being  given,  or  on  a  particular  remedy  being  employed,  which 
the  parents  fancy  will  not  suit,  unless  you  believe  one  or  the  other  to 
be  absolutely  indispensable  to  your  patient's  cure — is  needlessly  to 
weaken  that  authority  which  in  the  graver  maladies  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  you  should  be  able  to  exert.  As  has  been  truly  said  by 
MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  it  is  in  the  slighter  much  more  that  in  the 
serious  diseases  of  children  that  waywardness,  fretfulness,  and  obstinate 
refusal  of  medicine  are  met  with.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases  nature 
alone  suffices  for  the  patient's  cure,  and,  while  you  watch  carefully 
the  approach  of  any  serious  symptoms,  you  will  lose  nothing  in  the 
confidence  of  the  parents,  and  gain  much  in  the  love  of  your  patients, 
by  sparing  them  the  nauseous  draught,  and  the  agony  of  tears  and 
fright  and  temper  which  they  often  undergo  before  they  swallow  it. 
The  battle  with  a  child  to  compel  it  to  take  medicine,  to  force  it  into 
a  bath,  or  to  give  it  an  emetic,  generally  does  far  more  harm  than  the 
remedy  so  administered  can  do  good ;  and  the  trouble  saved  by  it  in 
the  nursery  is  one  of  the  strongest  practical  recommendations  of 
homoeopathy  to  the  public. 

But  even  the  most  expectant  plan  of  treatment  does  not  leave  you 
without  the  power  of  regulating  to  a  great  degree  the  diet  of  the  child, 
the  temperature  of  its  room,  the  nature  of  its  amusements,  and  of  ex- 
cluding bright  light  and  loud  sounds  from  its  apartment ;  and  nothing 
beyond  these  simple  measures  is  needed  to  remove  many  of  the  minor 
ailments  of  the  young  child.  Many  medicines,  too,  can  be  given  with- 
out any  trouble  either  to  the  child  or  to  its  attendants.  A  few  drops 
of  ipecacuanha  wine  will  be  unperceived  in  its  drink,  a  little  James's 
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powder  may  be  concealed  in  some  arrowroot  or  on  a  bit  of  bread-and- 
butter,  or  a  dose  of  scam  mo ny  may  pass  unnoticed  in  a  little  hot  and 
sweetened  milk;  while,  if  tonics  are  needed,  the  saccharine  carbonate 
of  iron  or  the  steel  wine  will  seldom  be  refused  by  the  most  spoiled  and 
most  wilful  inhabitant  of  the  nursery.  Your  own  ingenuity  will 
suggest  many  other  remedies  which  may  be  given  without  exciting 
suspicion,  or  at  any  rate  without  causing  disgust ;  and,  believe  me, 
the  doctor  who  brings  smiles  rather  than  tears  into  the  nursery,  he 
whom  the  children  love  most,  the  parents  will  trust  most,  and  that 
love  and  trust  will  stand  him  much  in  stead  when  he  has  to  combat 
serious  illness. 

As  far  as  may  be,  then,  it  is  well  to  avoid  formal  prescriptions  in 
treating  the  ailments  of  early  life.  Often,  however,  this  is  not  possi- 
ble ;  but  something  may  still  be  done  to  make  physic  at  any  rate  sup- 
portable. Let  its  bulk  be  small ;  two  teaspoonfuls  wilf  be  swallowed 
readily  by  many  a  child  whom  no  persuasion  could  induce  to  take 
two  tablespoonfuls.  For  the  same  reason,  powders,  except  when  very 
small,  are  often  worse  than  useless ;  and  yet  one  sees  powdered  bark 
or  powdered  calumba,  or  large  doses  of  rhubarb  and  soda,  prescribed 
for  little  children  of  two  or  three  years  old;  and  they  must  have  been 
educated  with  far  more  than  average  wisdom,  or  be  possessed  of  more 
than  average  docility,  who  will  be  prevailed  on  to  take  the  nauseous 
compound. 

In  the  heat  and  fretfulncss  of  fever,  when  the  child  would  gladly 
drink  any  moderately  palatable  medicine,  the  solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  is  not  seldom  prescribed,  and  the  return  of  the  time  for  giving 
each  dose  of  medicine  is  but  the  signal  for  a  fresh  combat  between  the 
child  and  its  attendant,  in  which,  whoever  gains  the  victory,  the  patient 
is  sure  to  suffer.  A  few  moments'  thoughtfulness  would  avoid  the 
trial  both  to  the  child  and  its  parents,  for  nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  prescribe  a  mixture  such  as  it  would  take  eagerly.  A  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potash  saturated  with  citric  acid  and  flavored 
with  syrup  of  mulberries,  or  a  few  grains  of  nitre  dissolved  in  water 
and  rendered  palatable  with  syrup  of  lemons,  forms  a  febrifuge  mix- 
ture to  which  very  few  children  would  object.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
give  antimony,  a  watery  solution  of  tartar  emetic  may  be  substituted 
for  the  wine,  the  unaccustomed  taste  of  which  might  be  disagreeable. 
If  a  stimulant  is  needed,  milk  well  sweetened  conceals  to  a  great  extent 
the  pungency  of  ammonia ;  while  the  chloric  ether,  on  account  of  its 
sweet  taste,  is  almost  always  taken  readily. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  all  medicines  palatable,  and  then 
you  must  confine  yourselves  to  giving  that  which  is  unpleasant  in  as 
small  a  bulk  as  possible.  Still,  if  you  keep  this  object  in  view,  it  is  re- 
markable to  how  large  an  extent  it  is  attainable.  The  compound  jalap 
powder  is  almost  the  only  aperient  powder  which  children  very  much 
object  to,  and  the  small  bulk  of  the  jalapine  enables  us  to  dispense 
even  with  that  in  the  greater  number  of  instances.  Scammony,  and 
especially  its  extract,  can  be  concealed  in  milk;  and  even  castor  oil 
shaken  up  in  a  bottle  with  hot  sweetened  milk,  in  which  a  piece  of 
cinnamon  has  been  boiled,  is  so  disguised  as  scarcely  to  be  suspected. 
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The  addition  of  a  little  chloric  ether  to  the  infusion  of  senna  covers 
its  nauseous  taste,  almost  completely,  and  an  extra  quantity  of  liquorice 
makes  even  the  decoction  of  aloes  palatable,  while  powdered  aloes, 
occupying  a  small  space,  can  often  be  given  in  brown  sugar.  Rhu- 
barb is  the  one  medicine  which  nothing  effectually  disguises,  though 
a  little  spirit  of  nutmeg  mitigates  the  nauseous  flavor  of  the  infusion. 
Even  the  difficulty  of  administering  rhubarb  may  often  be  surmounted, 
if  we  employ  the  extract,  which  is  thrice  as  strong  as  the  powder. 
Each  grain  of  the  extract  may  be  divided  into  four  or  six  tiny  pills; 
and  then,  if  silvered,  may  be  given  unsuspected,  or  at  any  rate  quite 
un tasted,  in  a  little  arrowroot  or  currant  jelly.  We  seldom,  however, 
need  be  at  a  loss  in  selecting  some  of  the  milder  laxatives;  for  the 
senna  electuary,  the  various  syrups  and  essences  of  senna,  the  nursery 
infusion  of  senna  and  prunes,  fluid  magnesia,  and  the  saccharine  car-, 
bonate  of  magnesia,  may  each  in  turn  be  employed. 

It  is  not  in  general  difficult  to  prescribe  a  tonic,  which  shall  both 
be  suitable  for  a  child,  and  at  the  same  time  not  very  unpalatable. 
The  ordinary  bitter  infusions,  as  gentian,  cascarilla,  and  calumba  are 
out  of  the  question  with  young  children;  but  the  mineral  acids  can 
always  be  made  tolerable,  and  the  infusions  of  roses,  cloves,  and  orange 
peel,  though  perhaps  of  little  value  except  as  vehicles  for  some  other 
remedy,  are  by  no  means  unpleasant.  The  decoction  of  logwood  is 
very  valuable  as  a  tonic  and  astringent,  and  a  little  sugar  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  port  wine  generally  render  the  dose  popular.  In  spite  of 
its  bitter  flavor,  the  small  bulk  of  quinine  generally  enables  us  to  give 
it  without  much  difficulty;  while  fortunately  the  cod-liver  oil,  dis- 
gusting as  it  seems  to  be,  is  comparatively  seldom  objected  to,  and 
orange  syrup  or  orange  wine  usually  conceals  its  taste  very  effectually. 
The  steel  wine  and  the  saccharine  carbonate  of  iron  have  been  already 
referred  to  as  the  best  chalybeates  for  children ;  but,  if  iron  is  needed 
in  stronger  forms,  the  syrup  of  orange-peel  covers  the  taste  of  the 
muriated  tincture  of  iron,  and  even  the  compound  iron  mixture  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  is  taken  readily  if  sufficiently  diluted  with 
almond  emulsion. 

But  enough  has  probably  been  said  on  these  preliminary  subjects. 
Your  own  experience  will,  every  year,  deepen  the  conviction  that  in 
dealing  with  the  diseases  of  early  life  nothing  can  be  considered  trivial. 
The  object  of  my  first  lecture  was  to  show  you  how  it  is  only  by  at- 
tention to  little  things  that  you  will  learn  rightly  to  discriminate  their 
nature;  the  purpose  of  this  has  been  to  teach  you  how  necessary  the 
same  attention  is  to  their  successful  treatment. 


y. 
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LECTURE   III. 

DisiA8E8  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System. — Their  extreme  frequency  in  early  life 
favored  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  brain,  and  the  wide  variations  in  the  cerebral 
circulation  during  childhood. — Peculiar  difficulties  of  their  study. — Symptoms  of  cere- 
bral disease  in  the  child — Convulsions,  their  symptomatic  value  very  various — their 
frequency  in  great  measure  due  to  the  predominance  of  the  spinal  system  in  childhood — 
may  be  excited  by  many  causes — hertce  attention  should  always  be  paid  to  the  pre- 
cursors of  an  attack. — Description  of  a  fit  of  convulsions. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  assign  many  reasons  for  beginning 
this  course  of  lectures  with  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  subject,  although  beset  with  many  difficulties,  has  always 
engaged  much  attention  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  to  inquire  most  curiously  into  those  truths  that 
seem  most  hidden ;  but  still  more  from  the  alarming  nature  of  many 
of  the  symptoms  that  betoken  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
from  the  frequently  fatal  issue  of  its  diseases.  But  besides  the  gen- 
eral interest  and  importance  of  these  affections,  at  whatever  age  they 
may  occur,  t  Jteir  extreme  frequency  in  early  life  gives  them  an  additional 
claim  on  our  notice. 

It  appears  from  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General,  that  16,258 
out  of  91,225  persons  who  died  in  the  metropolis  during  the  years 
1842  and  1845,  of  ascertained  causes,  were  destroyed  by  the  various 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  But  9350  of  these  16,258  deaths 
took  place  during  the  first  five  years  of  existence;  or,  in  other  words, 
57  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  occurred 
within  that  period.1  Even  after  making  a  very  large  allowance  for 
the  possible  errors  of  statistical  data,  this  predominance  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system  in* early  life  is  far  too  remarkable  to  be 
overlooked ;  though  some  persons,  not  being  able  to  account  for  the 
fact,  have  affected  to  doubt  its  reality. 

The  fact  is  one  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  ;  and  though  we  do  not 
pretend  thoroughly  to  account  for  it,  yet  two  considerations  may  help 
in  some  degree  ty  explain  it. 

The  first  is  derived  from  our  knowledge  of  the  circumstance,  that 
in  an  organ  whose  development  is  rapidly  advancing,  many  diseased 
processes  also,  if  once  set  up,  will  go  on  with  proportionate  activity. 
Now  there  is  no  organ  in  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  preg- 
nant womb,  which  undergoes  such  rapid  development  as  the  brain  in 
early  childhood.  '  It  doubles  its  weight  during  the  first  two  years  of  life, 

1  These  numbers,  which  yield  results  differing  but  very  little  from  those  given  in  the 
first  edition,  are  deduced  from  the  returns  furnished  in  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Reports. 
The  returns  for  1846,  which  are  also  given  in  the  Eighth  Report,  are  not  included,  since, 
owing  to  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  diarrhoea  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  they  would  not  yield 
average  results. 
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and  reaches  nearly,  if  not  quite,  its  maximum  by  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year.  This  same  active  state  of  the  nutritive  or  vegetative 
processes  in  the  brain  of  the  child  renders  the  organ  liable  to  have 
disease  set  up  in  it  by  causes  which  would  produce  little  or  no  inju- 
rious effect  on  the  brain  of  the  adult. 

In  the  second  place,  the  brain  in  infancy  is  much  more  exposed  to 
disorder  than  that  of  the  adult,  owing  to  the  far  wider  variations  of 
which  the  cerebral  circulation  is  susceptible  in  early  life  than  subse- 
quently. Nor  is  the  cause  of  this  difficult  to  discover.  The  cranium 
of  the  adult  is  a  complete  bony  case,  and  the  firm  substance  of  the 
brain  affords  a  comparatively  unyielding  support  to  the  vessels  by 
which  it  is  nourished.  It  has  been  proved,  indeed,  by  Dr.  Burrows,1 
that  the  quantity  of  blood  which  these  vessels  contain  is  not  always 
the  same,  as  some  have  erroneously  supposed:  still  its  variations 
must  needs  be  circumscribed  within  far  narrower  limits  than  in  the 
child,  whose  cranium,  with  its  membranous  fontanelles  and  unossified 
sutures,  opposes  no  such  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood,  while  the  soft  brain  keeps  up  a  much  slighter 
counter-pressure  on  the  vessels  than  is  exerted  by  the  comparatively 
firm  parenchyma  of  the  organ  in  the  adult.  If  the  circulation  in  the 
child  be  disturbed,  whether  from  difficulty  in  the  return  of  venous 
blood  as  during  a  paroxysm  of  whooping-cough,  or  from  increased 
arterial  action  as  at  the  onset  of  a  fever,  or  during  the  acute  inflam- 
mation of  some  important  organ,  the  brain  becomes  congested,  and 
convulsions  often  announce  the  severity  of  the  consequent  disturbance 
of  its  functions.  The  same  causes,  too,  which  expose  the  brain  to  be 
overfilled  with  blood,  render  it  possible  for  it  to  be  drained  of  that 
fluid  more  completely  than  in  the  adult.  This  fact,  which  you  should 
always  bear  in  mind  when  treating  the  diseases  of  infants,  is  one  reason 
why  excessive  depletion  induces  a  far  more  serious  train  of  symptoms 
in  young  children  than  succeed  to  it  in  the  grown  person. 

It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  while  there  are  special  reasons  for 
studying  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  childhood,  their  study 
is  beset  with  special  difficulties  which  we  do  not  meet  with  in  the  adult. 
Disordered  intellect,  altered  sensation,  impaired  motion,  are  the  three 
great  classes  to  which  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system 
may  be  referred.  If  our  patient  be  an  adult,  he  tells  *us  of  his  altered 
feelings ;  he  perhaps  experiences  some  disorder  of  his  intellectual 
powers  even  before  k  has  become  observable  to  others,  and,  thus 
timely  warned,  we  can  often  take  measures  to  prevent  the  advance  of 
disease,  and  to  ward  off  that  impairment  of  the  motor  powers  which 
in  his  case  we  know  usually  indicates  the  occurrence  of  some  grave 
organic  lesion.     In  the  child,  things  follow  a  very  different  course. 

1  In  his  Lumleian  Lectures,  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  April  28,  and  May  6, 
1842,  and  subsequently  in  his  work  on  Disorders  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation,  &c,  8vo., 
London,  1846.  The  general  accuracy  of  Dr.  Burrows's  conclusions,  though  called  in  ques- 
tion by  the  late  Dr.  John  Reid,  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  for  Aug., 
1840,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Hamernjk,  of  Prague,  in  the  Vierteljahrschrift  fQr  die  prak- 
tische  Heilkunde,  vol.  xvii,  p.  38,  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  very  careful 
experiments  of  Dr.  Berlin,  published  in  the  Nederlandsche  Lancet,  Feb.,  1850,  and  in 
Schmidt's  Jahrbficher  for  1851,  No.  1,  pp.  14-16. 
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At  first  it  cannot  express  its  sensations  at  all,  while,  long  after  it  has 
acquired  the  power  of  speech,  it  knows  too  little  how  to  shape  its 
ideas  into  words  to  give  a  correct  account  of  what  it  feels ;  and  we 
cannot  expect  to  learn  much  from  the  disturbance  of  an  intellect 
which  as  yet  has  scarcely  asserted  its  claim  to  be  anything  higher 
than  the  instinct  of  the  animal.  The  value  of  the  symptoms,  too,  is 
different ;  for  disturbance  of  the  motor  power,  which  is  comparatively 
rare  in  the  adult,  except  as  the  consequence  of  some  serious  disease 
of  the  brain,  takes  place  in  the  child  in  cases  of  the  mildest  as  well  as 
of  the  most  serious  ailments ;  and  we  may  even  observe  convulsions 
recurring  several  times  a  day  for  many  days  together,  apparently 
without  adequate  cause,  and  not  leading  to  any  serious  impairment  of 
the  child's  health. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  attain  in  the  child  to  anything  beyond  the 
merest  guesswork  in  our  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
when  we  are  deprived  to  so  great  an  extent  of  that  information  which 
the  state  of  his  intellect  and  the  description  of  his  sensations  afford 
us  in  the  adult  ?  What  meaning  are  we  to  attach  to  that  symptom — 
the  impairment  of  the  motor  power,  which  in  the  adult  we  look  on  as 
of  such  grave  import,  but  which  we  meet  with  in  the  child  under 
such  varying  conditions  and  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  ? 
The  task,  indeed,  is  attended  with  difficulty,  and  the  solution  of  these 
inquiries  will  need  that  you  should  devote  to  it  some  time  and  some 
careful  observation  ;  but  if  you  do  this,  you  need  not  despair  of  learn- 
ing much  about  an  infant's  sensations  and  the  state  of  its  mind,  and 
will  at  length  become  able  rightly  to  interpret  the  meaning  even  of  a 
fit  of  convulsions. 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  here  for  a  moment,  and  briefly  to  pass  in 
review  the  symptoms  by  which  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  brain,  manifests  itself  in  infancy  and  early  childhood. 

The  painful  sensations  which  the  infant  experiences  soon  show 
themselves  in  the  haggard,  anxious,  or  oppressed  look,  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  naturally  tranquil  expression  of  its  countenance.  It 
often  puts  its  hand  to  its  head,  or  beats  or  rubs  it,  or,  while  lying  in 
its  cot,  bores  with  its  occiput  in  the  pillow ;  owing  to  which,  in  chil- 
dren who  have  suffered  for  any  time  from  uneasy  sensations  in  the 
head,  you  will  often  find  the  hair  worn  quite  off  the  occiput.  It  turns 
its  head  away  from  the  light,  and  lies  much  with  its  eyes  half  closed, 
in  a  state  of  apparent  drowsiness,  from  which  it  often  arouses  with  a 
start,  and  cries.  The  cry,  especially  in  inflammatory  disease,  is  pecu- 
liar ;  it  is  generally  a  low,  almost  constant  moan,  very  sad  to  hear — 
interrupted  occasionally  by  a  sharp,  piercing,  lamentable  cry,  almost 
a  shriek.  If  the  child  be  young,  it  will  often  seem  relieved  by  being 
carried  about  in  its  nurse's  arms,  and  while  she  is  moving  will  cease 
its  wail  for  a  time,  but  begin  it  again  the  moment  she  stands  still. 
You  will  sometimes  observe,  too,  that  if  moved  from  one  person's 
arms  to  those  of  another,  or  even  if  its  position  be  but  slightly  altered, 
a  sudden  expression  of  alarm  will  pass  across  its  features ;  the  child 
is  dizzy,  and  afraid  of  falling. 

You  see,  then,  that  even  in  the  infant  there  is  a  language  of  signs 
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by  which  we  learn  with  certainty  the  existence  of  pain  in  the  head, 
and  the  connection  of  this  pain  with  dizziness  and  intolerance  of  light. 
You  must  beware,  however,  of  concluding  from  any  one  set  of  symp- 
toms that  the  head  is  the  seat  of  real  disease.  The  child,  as  well  as 
the  adult,  may  have  sick  headache ;  and  the  degree  of  febrile  disturb- 
ance, of  heat  of  surface,  and  of  heat  of  head,  together  with  the  state 
of  the  digestive  organs,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  account  in  forming 
your  diagnosis. 

Something  may  be  learned  of  the  state  of  the  mental  powers  and 
of  the  feelings  even  in  early  infancy.  Have  you  never  watched  an 
infant  on  its  mother's  lap,  and  noticed  the  look  of  happy  recognition 
with  which  its  eye  meets  that  of  its  mother  ?  An  early  result  of 
cerebral  disease  is  to  interrupt  this  intercourse;  the  child  now  never 
seems  to  catch  its  mother's  eye,  but  lies  sad  and  listless,  as  if  all  per- 
sons wcr$  alike  indifferent  to  it ;  or  at  other  times  even  familiar  faces 
cause  alarm,  the  child  apparently  not  recognizing  those  who  yet  have 
always  tended  it.  This  disturbance,  however,  is  but  momentary,  and 
the  child  subsides  into  its  former  condition,  and  allows  itself  to  be 
taken  by  those  at  whom  a  minute  before  it  seemed  frightened. 

But,  these  symptoms  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  light  thrown  on 
them  from  other  sources,  and  by  the  information,  both  positive  and 
negative,  thus  obtained..  You  fear  that  disease  is  going  on  in  the 
brain  ;  but  is  the  skin  hot  ? — is  there  heat  of  head  ? — arc  there  frequent 
flushings  of  the  face,  and  does  the  accession  of  each  flush  seem  con- 
nected with  an  increase  of  agitation  and  distress,  or  followed  by  a  deep- 
ening of  the  drowsiness  ?  Is  the  fontanelle  prominent  and  tense,  or 
are  the  pulsations  of  the  brain  to  be  felt  with  unusual  force  through 
it — are  the  veins  of  the  scalp  full,  or  do  the  carotids  beat  with  un- 
usual force  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the  pulse  ? — is  it  not  merely 
increased  in  rapidity  ;  but  even  when  examined  under  exactly  similar 
conditions,  does  it  afford  a  different  result  each  time  ?  Do  you  find 
it  irregular  in  frequency,  or  unequal  in  the  force  of  its  beats,  or  even 
distinctly  intermittent  ?  Again,  what  is  the  state  of  the  pupil  ? — is  it 
generally  contracted,  as  if  to  exclude  light  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  over-sensitive  retina?  or  is  it  usually  dilated,  and  does  it  act 
slowly,  as  though  disease  had  deadened  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous 
system  ?  or  do  the  pupils  of  the  two  eyes  not  act  simultaneously,  but 
one  more  readily  than  the  other  ?  Do  the  pupils  oscillate  under  the 
light,  at  first  contracting,  then  dilating,  and  either  remaining  dilated, 
or  continuing  to  oscillate,  though  within  narrower  limits,  and  with  a 
tendency  to  remain  more  dilated  than  at  first?  Or,  lastly,  do  you 
find,  when  the  child  is  roused,  this  oscillation  of  the  pupil  going  on 
under  the  ordinary  amount  of  light  that  enters  the  chamber  ?  Now 
all  of  these  are  indications  of  disordered  function  of  the  brain,  and 
many  of  them  point  to  disorder  of  a  very  serious  kind. 

But  there  are  yet  other  sources  from  which  we  must  not  neglect  to 
seek  for  information.  Much  may  be  learned  from  the  state  of  the 
digestive  functions.  The  bowels  are  almost  always  disturbed  ;  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  constipated ;  while  nausea  and  vomiting  are 
seldom  absent.     I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  one  symptom  which 
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should  so  immediately  direct  your  attention  to  the  brain,  as  the  occur- 
rence of  causeless  vomiting,  and  especially  its  continuance.  At  first, 
perhaps  the  child  vomits  only  when  it  has  taken  food ;  but  before 
long  the  stomach  will  reject  even  the  blandest  fluid,  and  then  the  efforts 
at  vomiting  will  come  on  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  a  little  greenish 
mucus  being  rejected  with  no  relief,  the  retching  and  vomiting  soon 
returning.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  again  upon  the  importance 
of  this  symptom,  which  I  have  known  continue  for  several  days  before 
any  other  indication  of  cerebral  disease  could  be  discovered.  In 
children  of  three  or  four  years  old  this  occurrence  would  scarcely  bo 
overlooked  ;  but  the  case  is  different  with  infants,  who  so  often  vomit 
the  milk  when  ill,  that  the  mother  or  nurse  might  fail  to  mention  it 
to  you,  if  you  did  not  make  special  inquiries  with  reference  to  that 
point. 

The  manner  in  which  the  functions  of  the  respiratory  organs  are 
performed  is  also  not  to  be  overlooked.  That  peculiar,  unequal,  irreg- 
ular breathing,  to  which  the  name  of  cerebral  respiration  has  been 
applied,  though  of  considerable  value  when  present,  is  sometimes  not 
observed,  or  not  until  the  disease  of  the  brain  is  already  so  far  advanced 
that  all  questions  of  diagnosis  have  long  been  set  at  rest.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  short,  hard,  hacking  cough,  which  you  may  sometimes 
hear,  and  the  import  of  which  you  ought  to  be  acquainted  with,  since 
it  betokens  disease  of  the  brain,  not  of  the  lungs.  There  are  peculiar 
sounds,  too,  which  sometimes  attend  respiration,  and  are  known  as 
indicating  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  To  these,  however,  I 
shall  have  to  return  hereafter,  since  they  betoken  a  disease  of  a  serious 
nature,  known  by  the  name  of  spasmodic  croup,  and  which  I  must  in 
the  course  of  these  lectures  describe  in  full. 

I  have  purposely  delayed,  till  now,  speaking  of  the  indications  of 
cerebral  disease  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  convulsions.  The  symp- 
tom is  one  undoubtedly  of  great  importance,  since  it  is  observed  in 
almost  every  case  of  serious  disease  of  the  brain,  at  some  stage  or 
other  of  its  progress.  The  very  frequency  of  the  phenomenon,  how- 
ever, and  the  great  variety  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs, 
render  it  difficult  for  us  rightly  to  interpret  its  meaning.  Perhaps,  it 
will  help  us  to  understand  it,  if  we  can  bear  in  mind,  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  convulsions  in  the  infant  answer  to  delirium  in 
the  adult.  In  early  life,  the  superintendence  of  the  motor  power  is 
the  chief  function  of  the  brain,  which  has  not  yet  attained  to  its  highest 
office  as  the  organ  of  the  intellect.  Hence  the  convulsions  which  you 
may  observe  to  come  on  in  infancy  in  the  course  of  some  acute  diseases, 
such  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  do  not  import  that  any  new  malady 
has  invaded  the  brain,  but  simply  that  the  disease  is  so  serious  as  to 
disturb  the  due  perfornuince  of  all  the  functions  of  the  organism,  and 
of  those  of  the  brain  in  common  with  the  rest.  Convulsions  at  other 
times  take  place  in  infancy,  not  as  the  result  of  any  abiding  disease  of 
the  brain,  but  simply  in  consequence  of  those  anatomical  peculiarities 
which  allow  of  a  much  more  sudden  and  more  considerable  congestion 
rf  the  cerebral  vessels  than  can  occur  in  the  adult.  Of  this  kind  are 
xequently  the  convulsions  that  come  on  during  a  paroxysm  of  whoop- 
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ing-cough,  which  are  induced  by  the  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  head,  and  which  often  cease  so  soon  as  that  impediment  is 
removed  by  the  child  taking  a  deep  inspiration.  But  these  two  con- 
siderations are,  it  must  be  owned,  by  no  means  adequate  to  explain 
the  very  great  frequency  of  convulsions  in  children,  though  they 
account  for  much  that  otherwise  would  be  inexplicable. 

The  grand  reason  of  their  frequency  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the 
predominance  of  the  spinal  over  the  cerebral  system  in  early  life.  In  the 
adult,  the  controlling  power  of  the  brain  checks  the  display  of  those 
reflex  movements  which  become  at  once  evident  if  disease  heighten 
the  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  cut  off  the  influence  of  the  brain 
from  the  paralyzed  limb,  or  even  if  sleep  suspend  that  influence  for  a 
season.  When  the  child  is  born  the  brain  is  but  imperfectly  developed, 
its  functions  are  most  humble,  and  convulsions  are  then  so  frequent 
that  they  are  computed  to  occasion  73.8  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  which 
take  place  during  the  first  year  of  existence,  from  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.  In  the  next  two  years  the  brain  more  than  doubles 
its  weight,  and  deaths  from  convulsions  sink  to  just  a  third  of  their 
former  frequency.  In  proportion  as  the  brain  increases  in  size,  and 
its  structure  acquires  perfection,  and  its  higher  functions  become  dis- 
played, convulsions  grow  less  and  less  frequent,  until  from  the  10th 
to  the  15th  year  they  cause  less  than  3  per  cent.,  and  above  15  less 
than  1  per  cent.,  of  the  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.1 

But  a  little  observation  will  show  you,  that  though  convulsions  are 
often  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  yet  this  fatal  event  is  rare  during 
childhood  in  comparison  with  those  instances  in  which  they  pass  off 
without  any  serious  result ;  and  that  in  proportion  to  their  frequency 
they  less  often  betoken  grave  disease  of  the  brain  in  the  child  than 
in  the  adult,  while  any  cause  which  greatly  excites  the  spinal  system 
may  be  attended  by  them.  The  disturbance  of  the  spinal  system 
which  ushers  in  fever  in  the  adult,  shows  itself  by  shivering ;  while 
in  the  child  the  same  disturbance  often  manifests  itself,  not  by  shiver- 
ing, but  by  convulsions.  Convulsions  may  be  induced  in  early  life 
by  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  by  the  presence  of  worms  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  or  of  a  calculus  in  the  kidney,  or  by  the  pressure  of 
a  tooth  upon  the  swollen  gum — causes  wholly  inadequate  to  occasion 
so  serious  an  occurrence  in  the  grown  person.  Hence  your  first  duty 
is,  in  every  case,  to  ascertain  where  is  the  seat  of  the  irritation  which 
excited  the  nervous  system  to  this  tumultuous  reaction.     If  the  fits 

1  The  first  line  in  the  accompanying  table  shows  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  deaths 
from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  at  different  ages,  to  the  deaths  from  a  I  Tea  uses  at  the 
same  ages,  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  second  line,  the  proportion  borne  by  deaths  from 
convulsions  to  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  general. 
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Deduced  from  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Reports  of  the  Reoistrar-GeneraL 
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come  on  in  an  advanced  stage  of  some  serious  disease,  they  are  proba- 
bly only  the  indications  that  death  is  busy  at  the  centres  of  vitality; 
if  they  occur  during  whooping-cough,  they  point  to  a  oongested  state 
of  the  brain,  the  consequence  of  the  impeded  circulation  through  the 
lungs ;  if  they  attack  a  child  apparently  in  perfect  health,  they  proba- 
bly indicate  that  the  stomach  has  been  overloaded,  or  that  some  indi- 
gestible article  of  food  has  been  taken  ;  or,  if  this  be  certainly  not  the 
case,  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers  is  perhaps  about  to  come  on ;  .most 
likely  either  small-pox  or  scarlatina. 

To  determine  the  cause  of  convulsions,  you  must  acquaint  yourself 
with  the  history  of  the  child's  health  for  some  time  before  any  threat- 
ening of  them  had  appeared ;  you  must  learn  whether  the  child  has 
ever  suffered  from  worms,  whether  its  digestive  functions  have  long 
been  out  of  order,  or  whether  the  process  of  dentition,  which  is  now 
perhaps  going  on,  has  been  attended  with  much  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. But,  besides  all  these  points,  your  inquiries  must  he  still 
more  carefully  directed  to  ascertain  whether  any  cerebral  symptoms 
preceded  the  attack,  and  if  so,  what  was  their  nature,  since  it  is  seldom 
that  acute  disease  of  the  brain  sets  in  with  convulsions.  You  will 
sometimes,  indeed,  be  told  that  the  child  was  well  until  a  convulsive 
seizure  suddenly  came  on ;  but  on  inquiring  minutely  it  will  usually 
be  found  that  some  indication  of  cerebral  disease  has  been  present 
for  days,  though  not  sufficiently  severe  to  attract  much  attention.  In 
cases  of  apoplexy,  of  intense  cerebral  congestion,  and  of  phrenitis, 
convulsions  occur  at  a  very  early  period  ;  but  even  then,  extreme 
drowsiness,  grfcat  pain  in  the  head,  and  vomiting,  usually  precede  for 
a  few  hours  the  convulsive  seizure.  When  the  brain  is  thus  seriously 
involved,  the  recovery  from  the  convulsions  is  very  imperfect ;  coma 
perhaps  succeeds  to  them,  or  other  evidences  of  cerebral  disease  are 
so  marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  brain  being  affected.  Tubercle 
sometimes  remains  for  a  long  time  after  its  deposition  in  the  brain, 
without  giving  rise  to  any  well-marked  symptoms,  till  its  presence  is 
at  length  announced  by  a  fit  of  convulsions.  These  convulsions  are 
seldom  at  first  very  severe,  but  you  will  learn  to  dread  them  more 
than  those  which  assume  a  more  formidable  appearance,  from  noticing 
either  that  one  side  of  the  body  is  exclusively  affected,  or,  at  least, 
that  there  is  a  marked  preponderance  of  the  affection  on  one  side.  It 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  convulsions  may  occur  from  a  want 
of  blood  in  the  brain  as  well  as  from  its  excess,  and  that  the  convul- 
sions which  come  on  in  some  ill-nourished  infants  may  indicate  a  state 
of  atrophy  of  the  brain. 

I  must,  however,  have  said  enough  already  to  impress  upon  you 
the  importance  of  narrowly  scrutinizing  the  meaning  of  every  attack 
of  convulsions.  But  though  so  important,  there  are  few  tasks  more 
difficult.  Tou  have  to  maintain  jour  own  self-composure  at  a  time 
when  all  around  you  have  lost  theirs ;  to  extract  truth  as  you  best 
may  from  the  imperfect,  often  exaggerated,  accounts  of  anxious  rela- 
tives ;  to  observe  not  only  minutely  but  quickly,  and  to  come  to  a 
speedy  decision ;  since  while  in  those  cases  which  require  active  treat- 
ment delay  is  almost  synonymous  with  death,  there  is  at  least  as  great 
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danger  of  destroying  your  patient  by  that  "  nimia  diligentia  "  to  which 
the  prejudices  of  the  nurse  and  the  fears  of  the  friends  will  often  con- 
spire to  urge  you. 

It  is  well  to  watch  closely  the  first  indications  of  that  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system  which  will  be  likely  to  issue  in  convulsions.  And 
here  let  me  recommend  you  not  to  listen  with  too  incredulous  an  ear 
to  old  nurses,  who  may  tell  you  that  a  child  has  been  much  convulsed, 
while  you  find  on  inquiry  that  it  has  not  had  any  fit.  When  they 
say  that  a  child  has  been  much  convulsed,  they  mean  usually  that  it 
has  shown  many  of  the  symptoms  which  forebode  an  attack  of  general 
convulsions.  These  forebodings  are  often  induced  by  dyspepsia  or  by 
disorder  of  the  bowels  in  young  infants,  and  have  been  described  by 
writers  under  the  name  of  "inward  fits."  A  child  thus  affected  lies 
as  though  asleep,  winks  its  imperfectly  closed  eyes,  and  gently  twitches 
the  muscles  of  its  face — a  movement  especially  observable  about  the 
lips,  which  are  drawn  as  though  into  a  smile.  Sometimes,  too,  this 
movement  of  the  mouth  is  seen  during  sleep,  and  poets  have  told  us 
that  it  is  the  "angel's  whisper"  which  makes  the  babe  to  smile — a 
pretty  conceit  of  which  we  can  scarcely  forgive  science  for  robbing  us. 
If  this  condition  increase,  the  child  breathes  with  difficulty,  its  respi- 
ration sometimes  seems  for  a  moment  almost  stopped,  and  a  livid  ring 
surrounds  the  mouth.  At  every  little  noise  the  child  wakes  up ;  it 
makes  a  gentle  moaning,  brings  up  the  milk  while  sleeping,  or  often 
passes  a  great  quantity  of  wind,  especially  if  the  abdomen  be  gently 
rubbed.  When  the  intestinal  disorder  is  relieved,  these  symptoms 
speedily  subside ;  nor  have  we  much  reason  to  fear  general  convul- 
sions so  long  as  no  more  serious  forebodings  show  themselves.  There 
is  more  cause  for  apprehension,  however,  when  we  see  the  thumbs 
drawn  into  the  palm  either  habitually,  or  during  sleep ;  when  the  eyes 
are  never  more  than  half  closed  during  sleep ;  when  the  twitching 
of  the  muscles  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  but 
affects  the  face  and  extremities;  when  the  child  awakes  with  a  sudden 
start,  its  face  growing  flushed  or  livid,  its  eyes  turning  up  under  the 
upper  eyelid,  or 'the  pupils  suddenly  dilating,  while  the  countenance 
wears  an  expression  of  great  anxiety  or  alarm,  and  the  child  either 
utters  a  shriek  or  sometimes  begins  to  cry. 

When  a  fit  comes  on,  the  muscles  of  the  face  twitch,  the  body  is 
stiff,  immovable,  and  then  in  a  short  time,  in  a  state  of  twitching 
motion,  the  head  and  neck  are  drawn  backwards,  and  the  limbs  vio- 
lently flexed  and  extended.  Sometimes  these  movements  are  confined 
to  certain  muscles,  or  are  limited  to  one  side.  At  the  same  time 
neither  consciousness  nor  sensation  is  present.  The  eye  is  fixed  and 
does  not  see ;  the  finger  may  be  passed  over  it  without  winking ;  the 
pupil  is  immovably  contracted  or  dilated ;  the  car  is  insensible  even 
to  loud  sounds ;  the  pulse  is  small,  very  frequent,  often  too  small  and 
too  frequent  to  be  counted ;  the  breathing  hurried,  labored,  and  irreg- 
ular ;  the  skin  bathed  in  abundant  perspiration. 

After  this  condition  has  lasted  for  a  minute,  or  ten  minutes,  or  an 
hour  or  more,  the  convulsions  cease ;  and  the  child  either  falls  asleep, 
or  lies  for  a  short  time  as  if  it  were  bewildered,  or  bursts  into  crying, 
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and  then  returns  to  its  senses,  or  sinks  into  a  state  of  coma,  in  which 
it  may  either  be  perfectly  motionless,  or  twitching  of  some  muscles 
may  still  continue;  or,  lastly,  it  may  die  in  the  fit.  This  however, 
is  not  usual,  except  when  the  convulsions  have  come  on  in  subjects 
exhausted  by  previous  disease,  or  when  they  are  the  result  of  apo- 
plexy or  of  intense  cerebral  congestion,  such  as  take  place  occasion- 
ally in  whooping-cough,  or  when  they  arc  associated  with  that  closed 
state  of  the  larynx  which  occurs  sometimes  in  spasmodic  croup. 

This  preliminary  examination  of  the  symptoms  of  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system  has  placed  us  in  a  position  to  commence  our  inves- 
tigation of  the  different  forms  of  cerebral  disease ;  on  which  we  will 
enter  at  the  next  lecture. 


LECTURE    IV. 

Cohgutiov  Of  THS  Brain. — Active  congestion  may  come  on  at  the  onset  of  eruptive 
fevers,  or  be  induced  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  may  attend  dentition,  or  be  excited  by 
various  other  causes. — Symptoms  in  each  of  its  three  stages. — Treatment. — Special 
rules  for  depletion  and  the  application  of  cold. — Active  measures  not  always  appro- 
priate.— Passive  congestion  may  supervene  on  whooping-cough,  or  be  connected  with 
disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  in  weakly  children,  or  be  induced  by  unfavorable 
hygienic  causes. — Its  symptoms  and  treatment 

In  my  last  lecture,  I  endeavored  to  point  out  to  you  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  greater  frequency  of  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
in  infancy  and  childhood  than  at  other  periods  of  life.  I  dwelt  espe- 
cially upon  certain  structural  peculiarities  of  the  brain,  and  of  its  bony 
case,  which  render  the  cerebral  vessels  liable  to  become  overloaded 
with  blood,  under  the  influence  of  causes  that  would  be  wholly  inade- 
quate to  produce  such  an  effect  in  the  adult.  With  the  advance  of 
the  ossification  of  the  skull,  and  the  closure  of  its  fontan'elles  and 
sutures,  these  peculiarities  are  rendered  fewer  and  less  important;  but 
still  a  remarkable  liability  to  congestion  of  its  vessels  continues  to 
characterize  the  brain  through  all  the  years  of  early  childhood.  A 
late  distinguished  German  physician,  Dr.  Mauthner,  of  Vienna,1  on 
examining  the  bodies  of  229  children  who  had  died  at  different  ages, 
and  of  various  diseases,  found  a  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  in  186  of  the  number.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  probable 
that  this  condition  had  come  on  only  a  short  time  before  the  patient's 
death,  since  in  them  no  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  had  appeared 
during  the  progress  of  their  illness ;  but  in  many  it  was  not  so ;  and 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  warn  you  over  and  over  again  to  be  on  the 
watch  against  congestion  of  the  brain,  as  a  condition  which  is  very  likely 
to  come  on  in  the  course  of  affections  even  of  distant  organs.     Nor 

1  Die  Krankheiten  des  Gehirns  und  Mck  en  marks  bei  Eindern.   8vo.  Wien,  1844,  p.  12. 
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is  it  merely  as  a  serious  complication  of  many  other  diseases  that  this 
cerebral  congestion  deserves  your  notice;  its  importance  depends  still 
more  on  its  constituting  the  first  and  curable  stage  of  many  diseases 
of  the  brain,  which,  unless  arrested  at  the  outset,  soon  pass  beyond  the 
resources  of  our  art.  Neither,  indeed,  must  it  be  forgotten,  that 
although  inflammation,  hemorrhage,  and  the  effusion  of  serum  are 
the  three  results  to  one  or  other  of  which  congestion  of  the  cerebral 
vessels  tends,  yet  the  exceptions  to  their  occurrence  are  by  no  means 
few,  even  when  that  congestion  has  been  very  considerable,  or  of  long 
continuance ;  and  that  not  only  may  the  functions  of  the  brain  be 
seriously  disordered,  but  the  life  of  the  patient  may  be  destroyed, 
without  the  anatomist  being  able  to  discover  any  one  of  these  results, 
or,  indeed,  anything  more  than  a  general  repletion  of  the  vessels  of 
the  organ.1 

Any  cause  which  greatly  increases  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  head, 
or  which  greatly  impedes  its  reflux,  may  give  rise  to  a  congested  state 
of  the  brain ;  and,  according  as  this  state  is  induced  by  the  one  or  the 
other  cause,  it  is  said  to  be  active  or  passive.  The  head  symptoms 
which  sometimes  usher  in  the  eruptive  fevers  depend,  in  a  measure, 
upon  the  former  cause;  the  convulsions  which  frequently  occur  during 
a  fit  of  whooping-cough  result  from  the  latter.  The  brain  may  become 
actively  congested  at  the  time  of  teething,  or  from  exposure  to  the 
sun,  or  from  a  blow  on  the  head ;  or  a  state  of  passive  congestion  may 
be  induced  by  some  mechanical  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  organ — such  as  the  pressure  of  a  hypertrophied  thymus,  or 
of  enlarged  and  tuberculated  bronchial  glands  upon  the  jugular  veins; 
or  it  may  be  merely  the  result  of  a  languid  circulation  from  the  want 
of  pure  air,  or  of  nourishing  and  sufficient  food. 

Active  cerebral  congestion  is  a  not  very  unusual  consequence  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  at  the  outset  of  the  eruptive  fevers.  Con- 
vulsions and  apoplectic  symptoms  sometimes  come  on  suddenly  in  a 
child  previously,  to  all  appearance,  in  perfect  health,  and  may  even 
terminate  in  death  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  brain  is  found 
loaded  with  blood,  but  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body  are  quite 
healthy.  *  Some  years  ago  I  was  requested  to  be  present  at  the  exami- 
nation of  the  body  of  a  boy  not  quite  two  years  old,  who  had  been 
in  perfect  health  until  the  day  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
such  circumstances  as  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  congested  state  of 
the  cerebral  vessels  gave  but  little  satisfactory  information ;  but  the 
same  evening,  the  brother  of  the  child  was  taken  ill  with  vomiting, 
intense  fever,  and  sore  throat.  In  a  few  hours  a  red  rash  appeared ; 
the  case  was  one  of  scarlet  fever,  and  ran  its  course  with  considerable 
severity,  though,  happily,  to  a  favorable  termination.  It  is  probable 
that  the  poison  of  the  fever  had  affected  the  blood  of  both  children, 
and  that  the  consequent  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation  was 
so  violent  as  at  once  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  younger,  while  the  elder 
brother  survived  the  shock,  and  in  him  the  disease  soon  presented  its 

1  Dietl's  Anntomische  Klinik  der  Gehirnkrankheiten,  Svo.  Wien.  1816,  contains,  at  pp. 
5tf-73,  a  very  able  eipo&ition  and  defence  of  views  concerning  cerebral  congestion  in 
many  respects  similar  to  those  expressed  in  this  lecture. 
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usual  features.  The  history  of  most  epidemics  of  scarlatina  would 
afford  other  instances  of  a  similar  nature.1 

But,  alarming  though  these  symptoms  are,  it  is  comparatively  seldom 
that  they  end  in  death ;  for  when  they  occur  at  the  onset  of  the  ex- 
anthemata they  generally  vanish  almost  as  if  by  magic  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption. 

I  was  called  one  day  to  see  a  little  girl  two  years  old,  who,  until 
the  day  before,  had  never  had  an  hour's  illness.  She  had  eaten  a 
hearty  dinner,  and,  though  she  vomited  soon  afterwards,  did  not  seem 
otherwise  indisposed,  and  slept  well  in  the  night.  Immediately  on 
waking  in  the  morning,  however,  she  had  a  fit,  during  which  she  was 
insensible,  squinted,  threw  her  limbs  about,  and  occasionally  screamed 
aloud.  She  continued  very  ill  through  the  whole  day ;  was  hot  and 
feverish  during  the  night,  having  occasional  attacks  of  convulsions, 
in  which  she  stretched  out  her  legs,  threw  back  her  head,  now  and 
then  uttered  a  word  or  two,  and  then  relapsed  into  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility. This  was  her  condition  at  half-past  10  a.m., — about  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the  first  fit.  I  bled  her  to  Siij,  and 
would  have  drawn  more  blood  if  it  had  continued  to  flow;  and  then 
put  eight  leeches  on  her  head,  employed  cold  affusion,  and  gave  active 
cathartics  during  the  day,  but  without  much  benefit;  and  at  midnight 
she  was  still  insensible,  rolling  uneasily  from  side  to  side,  boring  with 
her  head  in  the  pillow,  squinting,  and  making  automatic  movements 
with  her  mouth  and  tongue.  I  now  put  eight  more  leeches  on  the 
head,  which  bled  profusely,  and  the  bleeding  was  followed  by  great 
diminution  in  the  convulsive  movements.  About  4  a.m.  of  the  next 
day,  the  child  fell  asleep,  and  dozed  for  a  few  hours.  She  awoke 
sensible,  and  continued  so.  On  my  visit  in  the  morning  I  found  her 
quiet  and  sensible,  without  any  sign  of  convulsion ;  her  face  was  very 
pale ;  her  head,  before  so  hot,  was  now  quite  cool ;  her  pulse  had  sunk 
in  frequency,  and  lost  its  fulness.  An  eruption  of  a  papular  character 
had  appeared  on  the  hands,  arms,  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  slightly  on 
the  face.  This  eruption  was  the  small- pox,  and  the  disease  ran  its 
course  with  no  unfavorable  symptom. 

It  would  not  be  right,  indeed,  to  attribute  the  symptoms  of  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  system  that  sometimes  occur  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eruptive  fevers,  entirely  to  derangement  of  the  cerebral 
circulation,  for  something  is  probably  due  to  changes  in  the  blQod 
itself;  but  we  see  similar  results  produced  by  other  causes,  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  which  is  to  disturb  the  circulation  and  to  favor  conges- 
tion of  the  brain.  Thus,  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  even  though 
the  head  had  not  been  unprotected  from  its  rays,  may  be  followed  by 
convulsions  or  by  other  indications  of  an  overloaded  state  of  the  brain, 
and  these  symptoms  may  all  subside  as  soon  as  the  excited  circulation 
has  recovered  its  wonted  balance.  Of  this  I  remember  a  striking  in- 
stance in  the  case  of  a  delicate  boy,  who,  when  a  year  old,  was  taken 

1  See  Armstrong's  notice  of  this  suddenly  fatal  form  of  the  disease,  at  p.  30  of  his  work 
on  Scarlet  Fever,  &c,  2d  edit.,  London,  1817;  and  Von  Amnion's  mention  of  it  in  his 
description  of  the  epidemic  of  malignant  scarlatina  at  Dresden  in  1731-2,  in  the  Analekten 
fiber  Kinderkrunkheiten,  lltes  Heft,  p.  42.     Stuttgart,  1836. 
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out  by  his  nurse  during  one  of  the  hottest  days  in  June.  He  was 
quite  well  and  cheerful  when  he  left  the  house,  but,  after  being  out  for 
some  time,  he  began  to  breathe  hurriedly  and  irregularly,  and  his 
nurse,  in  consequence,  brought  him  home.  I  saw  him  about  two 
hours  afterwards.  He  was  then  restless,  fretful,  and  alarmed;  his 
surface  generally  hot,  and  his  head  especially  so,  the  brain  pulsating 
forcibly  through  the  anterior  fontanelle;  the  pulse  too  rapid  to  be 
counted;  the  respiration  hurried,  labored  and  irregular,  and  there 
were  constant  startings  of  the  tendons  of  the  extremities.  The  child 
was  on  the  eve  of  an  attack  of  convulsions ;  but  the  tepid  bath  re- 
lieved the  heat  of  the  skin,  and  the  pulse  fell,  and  the  subsultus  dimin- 
ished. Light  and  sound  were  excluded  from  the  room;  he  fell  asleep, 
and  awoke  in  a  few  hours  refreshed  and  tranquillized,  and  on  the  next 
morning  a  little  languor  was  all  that  remained  of  an  illness  which  had 
seemed  likely  to  prove  so  formidable. 

Disorders  of  the  nervous  system  are  very  frequent  during  the  period 
of  teething.  Many  of  the  symptoms  which  then  occur  are  the  direct 
result  of  irritation  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  but  others  are  the  immediate 
consequence  of  congestion  of  the  brain.  Febrile  disturbance  almost 
always  attends  upon  the  process  of  dentition,  and  you  can  easily  un- 
derstand that  when  the  circulation  is  in  a  state  of  permanent  excite- 
ment, a  very  slight  cause  may  suffice  to  overturn  its  equilibrium,  and 
occasion  a  greater  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  than  the  organ  is  able  to 
bear. 

But  I  need  not  occupy  more  time  in  pointing  out  to  you  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  which  may  give  rise  to  active  congestion  of  the 
brain.  Let  us  now  pass  to  a  more  minute  examination  of  its 
symptoms. 

Cerebral  congestion  may,  as  you  have  seen,  come  on  very  suddenly, 
its  symptoms  from  the  first  being  alarming,  and  such  as  to  call  for 
immediate  interference;  or  general  uneasiness,  a  disordered  state  of 
the  bowels,  which  are  generally  though  not  invariably  constipated, 
and  feverishness,  may  have  for  a  few  days  preceded  the  more  serious 
attack.  The  head  by  degrees  becomes  hot,  the  child  grows  restless 
and  fretful,  and  seems  distressed  by  light,  or  noise,  or  sudden  motion; 
and  children  who  arc  old  enough  sometimes  complain  of  their  head. 
One  little  boy,  nearly  three  years  old,  who  died  of  congestion  of  the 
brain,  had  seemed  to  suffer  for  some  days  before  any  alarming  symp- 
tom came  on,  from  severe  pain  in  the  head.  He  sometimes  awoke 
crying  from  his  sleep,  or  when  awake  would  suddenly  put  his  hands 
to  his  ears,  exclaiming,  u Oh,  hurt!  hurt!"  Usually,  too,  vomiting 
occurs  repeatedly;  a  symptom  on  the  importance  of  which  I  have 
already  insisted,  since  it  is  not  only  confirmatory  of  others,  but  also 
may  exist  before  there  is  any  well  marked  indication  of  the  head  being 
affected,  and  when,  though  the  child  seems  ailing,  there  is  nothing 
definite  about  its  illness.  The  degree  of  fever  which  attends  this  con- 
dition varies  much,  and  its  accessions  are  irregular;  but  the  pulse  is 
usually  much  and  permanently  quickened ;  and  if  the  skull  be  unos- 
sified,  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  either  tense  and  prominent,  or  the 
brain  is  felt  and  seen  to  pulsate  forcibly  through  it.     The  sleep  is  dis- 
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turbed,  the  child  often  waking  with  a  start,  while  there  is  occasional 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  its  face,  or  of  the  tendons  of  its  wrist. 

The  child  may  continue  in  this  condition  for  many  days,  and  then 
recover  its  health  without  any  medical  interference ;  but  a  slight  cause 
will  generally  suffice  to  bring  back  the  former  indisposition.  You 
will  sometimes  see  striking  instances  of  this  in  children  while  teeth- 
ing ;  the  fever  subsiding,  the  head  growing  cool,  and  the  little  patient 
appearing  quite  well,  so  soon  as  the  tooth  has  cut  through  the  gum, 
but  the  approach  of  eaeh  tooth  to  the  surface  being  attended  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  symptoms. 

But  though  the  disturbance  of  the  brain  may  pass  away  of  its  own 
accord,  yet  we  cannot  reckon  on  such  a  favorable  result  occurring,  for 
symptoms  such  as  I  have  mentioned  are  often  the  indications  of  the 
organism  generally  having  begun  to  suffer  from  mischief  which  has 
been  going  ton  -for  months  unnoticed,  and  which  is  now  about  to  break 
ont  with  all  the  formidable  characters  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  Or 
should  they  have  no  such  grave  import,  yet  congestion  of  the  brain 
is  itself  a  serious,  sometimes  a  fatal,  malady.  Even  though  no  treat- 
ment be  adopted,  indeed,  the  heat  of  head  may  diminish,  and  the 
flush  of  the  face  grow  slighter  and  less  constant ;  but  the  countenance 
becomes  very  heavy  and  anxious,  the  indifference  to  surrounding  ob- 
jects increases,  and  the  child  lies  in  a  state  of  torpor  or  drowsiness ; 
from  which,  however,  it  can  at  first  be  roused  to  complete  conscious- 
ness. The  manner,  on  being  roused,  is  always  fretful ;  but  if  "old 
enough  to  talk,  the  child's  answers  are  rational,  though  generally  very 
short;  and,  murmuring  u  I  am  so  sleepy,  so  sleepy,"  it  subsides  into 
its  former  drowsiness.  The  bowels  generally  continue  constipated, 
and  the  vomiting  seldom  ceases,  though  it  is  sometimes  less  frequent 
than  before.  The  pulse  is  usually  smaller  than  in  the  other  stage, 
and  it  is  often  irregular  in  its  frequency,  though  not  actually  inter- 
mittent. An  attack  of  convulsions  sometimes  marks  the  transition 
from  the  first  to  the  second  stage ;  or  the  child  passes,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  from  its  previous  torpor  into  a  state  of  convulsion, 
which  subsiding  leaves  the  torpor  deeper  than  before.  The  fits  return, 
and  death  may  take  place  in  one  of  them,  or  the  torpor  growing 
more  profound  after  each  convulsive  seizure,  the  child  at  length  dies 
comatose. 

This  second  stage,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  is  usually  of  short  duration  ; 
and  if  relief  be  not  afforded  by  appropriate  treatment,  death  is  seldom 
delayed  beyond  forty-eight  hours  from  the  first  fit,  though  no  graver 
lesion  may  be  discovered  afterwards  than  a  gorged  state  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and  perhaps  a  little  clear  fluid  in  the 
ventricles  and  beneath  the  arachnoid. 

Occasionally,  indeed,  death  does  not  so  speedily  follow  these  symp- 
toms; but  they  continue  slightly  modified  for  days,  or  even  weeks, 
and,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  recovery  now  and  then  takes  place. 
This  protracted  course  of  the  affection  is,  I  believe,  met  with  only  in 
the  case  of  very  young  children,  in  whom,  the  congestion  having 
relieved  itself  by  a  copious  effusion  c*  -irum  into  the  ventricles,  the 
yielding  skull  accommodates  itself  reased  contents.    The  symp- 
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toms,  though  to  a  great  extent  the  same  as  before,  are  now  due  to  the 
presence  of  water  in  the  brain — a  disease  which,  though  dangerous 
and  often  fatal,  is  yet  chronic  in  its  course,  and  may  even  admit  of 
cure. 

If  active  congestion  of  the  brain  may  come  on  in  so  great  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  invariable  rule  for 
its  treatment,  adapted  alike  to  every  case,  but  that  the  peculiarities  of 
each  must  be  taken  into  your  most  careful  consideration.  The  little 
girl  I  have  mentioned  in  whom  convulsions  preceded  the  attack  of 
small-pox,  would  most  likely  have  died  from  apoplexy  if  she  had  not 
been  bled  very  freely ;  and  it  is  probable  that  ifl  her  case  the  depletion 
might  have  been  carried  still  further  with  advantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  boy  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  heat  recovered  under  the 
tranquillizing  influence  of  a  tepid  bath,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  to  him  depletion  would  have  been  injurious.  You 'must,  then, 
always  endeavor  to  make  out  what  has  been  the  antecedent  of  the 
attack.  If  violent  convulsions  have  come  on  suddenly,  and  without 
apparent  cause,  in  a  child  until  a  short  time  before  in  perfect  health, 
inquire  whether  your  patient  has  had  the  eruptive  fevers,  especially 
scarlatina  and  small-pox,  or  whether  he  has  been  recently  exposed  to 
their  contagion,  and  examine  the  arm  to  see  whether  there  is  a  good 
cicatrix  as  evidence  of  successful  vaccination.  When  head  symptoms 
usher  in  the  exanthemata,  the  danger  for  a  time  may  be  imminent ; 
but  you  know  that  if  you  can  relieve  the  gorged  vessels  of  the  brain, 
and  thus  ward  off  the  immediate  peril, .nature  herself  will  come  to  your 
assistance,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption  will  probably  be  followed 
by  the  cessation  of  the  cerebral  disturbance.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
child  has  greatly  overloaded  its  stomach,  or  has  partaken  of  some 
indigestible  substance ;  in  which  case  you  would  give  an  emetic, 
though  in  any  other  circumstances  the  attempt  to  induce  vomiting 
would  be  not  only  useless,  but  dangerous.  If  the  symptoms  had 
succeeded  to  a  blow,  you  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  danger  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  supervening ;  while  if  the  head  affection  had  been 
preceded  by  long-continued  gastric  or  intestinal  disturbance,  or  if  it 
had  come  on  during  teething,  you  would  bear  in  mind  that  a  more 
cautious  treatment  must  be  pursued,  lest  you  cause  as  serious  mischief 
by  doing  too  much,  as  might  in  other  cases  result  from  your  doing 
too  little. 

There  are,  however,  but  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  which  prescribes 
the  abstraction  of  blood  either  locally  or  generally,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  remedies  in  cases  of  active  cerebral  congestion.  If  the 
symptoms  set  in  violently,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  little  girl 
whose  history  I  mentioned  to  you,  you  must  deplete  freely,  and  will 
find  that  relief  will  follow  more  speedily  on  the  abstraction  of  blood 
from  the  jugular  vein  than  on  venesection  or  the  application  of  leeches. 
It  is  not  easy  to  define  exactly  the  quantity  of  blood  which  may  be 
drawn,  but  two  ounces  are  probably  as  much  as  you  would  ever  be 
warranted  in  taking  from  a  child  a  year  old ;  and  the  appearance  of 
manifest  relief  to  the  symptoms  should  be  a  signal  to  you  for  stopping 
its  flow,  even  before  that  quantity  had  been  obtained.  The  removal 
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of  too  large  a  quantity  of  blood  would  be  at  least  as  mischievous  as 
the  abstraction  of  too  little,  while  you  would  run  some  hazard  of 
confounding  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood  with  those  of  its  excess,  and 
might  thus  be  led  further  into  error.  It  is,  therefore,  better  (although 
children  bear  repeated  bloodletting  ill)  to  take  but  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  blood  at  first ;  to  watch  its  effects,  and  to  repeat  the  bleeding 
in  a  few  hours,  if  it  be  necessary,  rather  than  to  subject  the  system 
to  the  shock  of  an  excessive  loss  of  blood. 

In  children  under  three  years  old,  bleeding  from  the  arm  is  seldom 
practicable ;  and  without  the  case  be  very  urgent,  it  is  inexpedient  to 
open  the  jugular  vein.  At  this  early  age,  however,  almost  all  the 
good  effects  of  general  bleeding  may  be  obtained  by  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  leeches.  But  their  proper  application,  in  cases  such  as  these, 
in  which  too  little  and  too  much  are  alike  attended  by  most  serious 
danger,  implies  something  very  different  from  ordering  a  certain 
number,  and  leaving  the  management  of  them  to  the  nurse,  and  the' 
regulation  of  the  subsequent  bleeding  to  accident ;  and  requires  that 
you  should  remain  with  your  patient,  and  watch  the  effects  they  pro- 
duce. It  is  generally  estimated  that  a  healthy  leech  will  draw  about 
3ij  of  blood,  and  that  if  the  subsequent  bleeding  be  encouraged,  about 
as  much  more  will  flow  afterwards ;  but  it  is,  as  I  observed  in  the 
second  lecture,  by  far  the  better  and  safer  course  whenever  it  is  wished 
to  produce  a  decided  influence  on  the  system,  such  as,  in  the  adult, 
we  should  seek  to  exert  by  general  depletion,  to  put  on  a  larger  num- 
ber of  leeches  at  once  ;  to  remove  them  the  moment  they  seem  to  have 
produced  a  decided  effect,  and  not  to  allow  of  any  bleeding  subse- 
quently. Eight  leeches,  applied  to  a  child  one  year  old,  will,  under 
these  regulations,  do  much  more  good,  and  with  an 'actually  smaller 
loss  of  blood,  than  will  follow  from  half  that  number  applied  without 
such  precautions. 

If  on  your  second  visit  you  find  that  the  child,  although  manifestly 
relieved  for  a  time  by  the  depletion,  is  relapsing  into  a  state  of  coma, 
or  that  convulsions,  checked  for  a  season,  are  returning,  or  that  the 
head  is  nearly  as  hot  and  the  pulse  nearly  as  accelerated  as  before, 
and  quite  as  hard,  you  may  be  warranted  in  bleeding  again.  You 
must  not,  however,  resoft  to  a  second  bleeding  without  the  most 
evident  necessity,  nor  without  having  tried  all  those  subsidiary  means 
by  the  diligent  employment  of  which  you  will  often  be  able  to  render 
further  depletion  unnecessary.  Many  of  these  means,  indeed,  are  so 
si  in  pie,  that  their  value  is  frequently  underrated ;  and  it  is  so  often 
said,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  "Keep  the  child  quiet,  and  the  room 
cool,  and  apply  cold  to  the  head,"  that  it  does  not  strike  the  parents 
how  much  depends  upon  those  directions  on  which  the  doctor  seems  to 
lay  so  little  weight.  You  must  learn,  however,  that  in  the  treatment 
of  children's  diseases  none  of  these  things  are  trivial,  but  that  on  their 
due  performance  often  hangs  the  life  of  your  patient.  Do  not  content 
yourselves,  then,  with  merely  giving  directions,  but 'stay  to  see  them 
attended  to ;  and  do  not  leave  the  house  till  the  chamber  is  darkened, 
the  cool  air  freely  admitted,  the  cold  application  to  the  head  properly 
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adjusted,  nor  till  all  persons  who  are  not  actually  waiting  on  the  child 
have  left  the  apartment. 

At  the  outset  of  the  affection  the  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  so 
that  an  active  pufgative  is  in  most  cases  called  for.  You  may  give  a 
dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  or  the  calomel  may  be  administered  alone, 
and  followed  by  the  infusion  of  senna,  which  may  be  repeated  every 
three  or  four  hours  till  the  bowels  act.  Should  the  stomach  be  very 
irritable,  a  larger  dose  of  calomel  may  be  given,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  couple  of  hours,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  quicken  its  action  by 
administering  a  purgative  enema,  or  by  dissolving  some  sulphate  of 
magnesia  or # the  less  nauseous  phosphate  of  soda  in  the  child's  drink, 
and  giving  it  at  short  intervals.  In  many  cases  the  disorder  will  be 
speedily  removed  by  this  treatment,  and  the  child,  whoso  life  had 
seemed  to  be  hanging  by  a  thread,  will,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  be  almost  well. 

But,  it  may  happen  that  though  the  symptoms  are  increasing  in 
severity,  though  the  convulsions  are  unchecked,  or  though  coma  is 
evidently  coming  on,  yet  the  state  of  the  pulse  forbids  a  repetition  of 
depletion ;  or  it  may  even  be  that  you  dare  not  bleed  at  all,  for  fear 
of  altogether  putting  out  the  life  which  is  in  such"  urgent  peril.  For- 
tunately we  have  another  and  very  powerful  remedy  in  store,  which 
we  may  try  in  cases  where,  otherwise,  we  should  be  without  resource; 
this  remedy  is  the  cold  affusion.  There  is  something,  however,  appa- 
rently so  formidable  in  taking  a  child  from  its  bed,  and  pouring  a 
stream  of  cold  water  on  its  head  for  several  minutes  together,  that  you 
will  be  wise  to  explain  what  you  are  about  to  do,  to  the  child's  friends, 
and  to  obtain  their  consent  to  the  experiment,  lest  you  be  compelled 
by  their  alarm  to  desist  before  you  have  done  any  real  good.  When 
you  have  determined  to  resort  to  it,  the  child  must  be  taken  out  of 
bed,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  laid  upon  the  nurse's  lap,  with  its  face 
downwards,  while  you  pour  a  stream  of  water  from  a  little  height 
upon  its  head.  The  most  effectual  way  of  doing  this,  though  one  not 
always  practicable,  is  to  place  the  child  under  the  cock  of  a  water  cis- 
tern, or  the  spout  of  a  pump,  since  you  can  then  continue  the  stream 
uninterruptedly  for  five  or  six  minutes.  I  have  seen  some  remarkable 
instances  of  convulsions  arrested,  and  of  children  aroused  from  coma 
by  these  means ;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  agent  is  one  of 
great  power,  and  you  must  feel  the  pulse,  from  time  to  time,  during 
its  employment,  lest  you  should,  by  its  long  continuance,  produce  too 
great  a  depression  of  the  vital  energies. 

But  besides  those  cases  in  which  you  want  to  produce  a  sudden 
effect  by  the  application  of  cold  with  a  shock,  you  often  need  the 
sedative  influence  of  cold  constantly  applied.  A  very  intense  degree 
of  cold  may  be  kept  up  by  allowing  cold  water  to  drip  constantly 
upon  the  patient's  head,  which  may  be  managed,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Watson,  by  means  of  a  sponge  and  funnel  placed  a  little  above  the 
head.  This  plan  is,  however,  objectionable  on  account  of  its  being 
almost  impossible,  when  it  is  adopted,  to  prevent  the  patient's  person 
from  becoming  extremely  wet ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  but  seldom  that 
so  powerful  an  agent  is  needed  in  the  case  of  children.     Few  methods 
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)f  applying  cold  to  the  head  are  better  than  that  which  consists  in 
half  filling  two  bladders  with  pounded  ice  or  cold  water,  and  placing 
them,  each  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  the  one  under  and  the  other  upon 
the  child's  head.  By  pinning  the  corners  of  the  napkins  to  the  pillow 
yon  can  secure  them  from  being  displaced,  atod  can  also  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  upper  bladder  from  resting  too  heavily  on  the  child's 
head,  while  all  danger  of  the  bed  or  the  dress  becoming  wet  is  avoided. 
Or  lastly,  the  constant  circulation  of  a  stream  of  ice-cold  water  over 
the  head  may  be  obtained  by  the  ingenious  application  of  well-known 
principles,  which  I  first  saw  carried  out  by  Mr.  Gee,  one  of  our  regis- 
trars at  the  Children's  Hospital.  Into  the  neck  of  a  large  bladder  let 
two  tubes  be  introduced,  of  which  the  longer  afferent  tube  should  be 
carried  to  the  lower,  the  shorter  efferent  one  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
bladder.  Let  the  one  communicate  with  the  vessel  of  cold  water,  the 
other  with  an  empty  vessel  to  receive  the  warmed  water  as  it  passes 
away ;  and  with  a  little  watching  on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  a 
stream  may  thus  be  kept  constantly  flowing  over  the  head,  and  sep- 
arated from  it  merely  by  the  thickness  of  the  bladder. 

Supposing,  now,  that  by  the  employment  of  these  means  you  have 
removed  the  imminent  danger,  and  that  your  patient  is  going  on 
favorably,  still  it  will  be  generally  desirable  to  continue  treatment  for 
a  few  days.  Free  action  of  the  bowels  must  be  secured ;  for  which 
purpose  small  doses  of  calomel  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  it  may  be  desirable  to  accompany  each  powder  with  a  dose  of  a 
mixture  containing  nitre  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.1  You  must,  how- 
ever, bear  in  mind  that  you  will  do  less  harm  by  allowing  a  child  to 
go  without  medicine  than  by  forcing  on  it  remedies  which  it  dislikes 
and  resists  taking.  Calomel,  indeed,  can  almost  always  be  given ;  and 
even  sulphate  of  magnesia  will  very  often'  be  taken  if  mixed  with  the 
drink,  or  dissolved  in  a  little  veal  broth.  But  how  much  soever  a 
child  may  resist  medicine,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  a  spare  diet,  a 
cool  and  dark  and  quiet  chamber,  are  remedies  always  at  command, 
the  value  of  which  you  must  not  underrate. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  all  cases  do  not  admit  of  this  active  treat- 
ment. When  the  disease  creeps  on  with  febrile  symptoms,  occasional 
vomiting,  constipation,  loss  of  appetite,  and  restless  nights,  with  com- 
plaints, if  the  child  be  old  enough  to  speak,  of  pain  in  the  head  or 
limbs,  or  vertigo,  and  with  a  quick  and  variable  pulse,  you  must  treat 
it  gently.  If  you  deplete,  it  must  be  only  by  leeches,  and  then  not  in 
large  number,  while  you  trust  much  to  quiet  and  the  careful  regula- 
tion of  the  diet.  In  such  cases  you  will  often  find  a  tepid  bath  night 
and  morning  soothe  the  child  and  tranquillize  the  circulation  far  more 
than  you  might  have  expected  from  so  simple  a  remedy.  Drastic 
purgatives  must  be  avoided ;   but  small  doses  of  mercury  and  chalk, 
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or  of  calomel,  either  alone  or  combined  with  rhubarb,  may  be  given 
with  advantage  once  or  twice  a  day.  Half  a  grain  of  calomel,  or  two 
grains  of  the  hydr.  c.  creta,  with  three  of  rhubarb,  or  one  of  the 
powdered  extract,  would  be  a  proper  dose  for  a  child  a  year  old.  If 
there  be  much  feverishness  and  restlessness  during  the  day,  you  may 
give  a  mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  not  quite  saturated  with  citric 
acid,  and  containing  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  if  the  stomach 
be  not  extremely  irritable,  and  of  the  tincture  of  hyoscyamus ;  the 
value  of  which  last  medicine  as  a  sedative  in  the  diseases  of  children 
can  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated.  The  addition  of  a  little  syrap 
of  mulberries  will  render  the  above  mixture  extremely  palatable.1 

You  will  sometimes  meet  with  cases  of  cerebral  congestion  that 
appear  to  have  been  brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  in  them  it  often  happens  that  the  bowels  arc  not  constipated,  but 
somewhat  relaxed.  You  must  not,  however,  aim  at  checking  the 
diarrhoea  by  direct  astringents,  but  should  rather  pursue  an  alterative 
plan.  In  most  instances  there  is  irregularity  of  the  bowels  rather  than 
diarrhoea  ;  the  child  having  five  or  six  unhealthy  motions,  for  the  most 
part  destitute  of  bile,  in  the  course  of  one  day,  and  passing  the  suc- 
ceeding twenty-four  hours  without  any  evacuation  at  all.  In  such 
cases  you  will  find  the  treatment  I  have  just  indicated  very  useful.  If 
the  bowels  be  much  disturbed,  half-grain  or  grain  doses  of  Dover's 
powder  may  be  combined  with  the  mercurial  with  advantage. 

There  is  not  time  to  enter  into  more  minute  details  with  reference 
to  the  management  of  every  variety  of  active  cerebral  congestion,  but 
we  must  briefly  notice  those  cases  in  wiiich  the  condition  exists  in 
what  may,  perhaps  not  improperly,  be  called  the  passive  state.  la  the 
paroxysms  of  whooping-cough,  the  brain  becomes  congested  by  the 
impediment  to  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head ;  and  cerebral 
congestion  is  induced  in  a  similar  manner  when  the  larynx. becomes 
spasmodically  closed  in  the  disease  known  by  the  name  of  Laryngismus 
Stridulus.  But  we  likewise  meet  with  cases  where  the  .passive  Suc- 
ceeds to  the  active  form  of  cerebral  congestion,  or  becomes  more  or . 
less  gradually  developed  out  of  some  disorder  of  the  abdominal  viscera: 
or,  lastly,  where  it  supervenes  towards  the  close  of  life  in  weakly 
children,  whose  vital  powers  have  at  length  become  too  feeble  to  pro- 
pel the  blood. 

In  children,  who  have  suffered  long  and  severely  from  whooping- 
cough,  you  often  notice  a  general  lividity  of  the  face  and  lips,  a  puffed 
and  anxious  countenance,  and  the  child  makes  grievous  complaints 
about  its  head,  while  the  skin  is  moist  and  cool,  and  the  pulse  soft 
though  frequent.  Many  of  these  symptoms  indicate  an  overloaded 
state  of  the  cerebral  veins ;  and  if  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  occur,  and 
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the  circulation  be  thus  further  disturbed,  the  child  may  die  in  a  fit,  or 
may  sink  after  some  convulsive  seizure  into  a  state  of  coma,  which 
sooner  or  later  proves  fatal.  In  such  a  case  you  will  find  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  .universally  gorged  with  black  blood, 
the  choroid  plexuses  of  a  deep  purple  color,  and  more  bloody  points, 
than  natural  will  present  themselves  on  a  section  of  the  brain  being 
made.  Both  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  the  appearance  after  death, 
are  only  a  rather  exaggerated  illustration  of  what  occurs  in  all  cases 
of  passive  congestion  of  the  brain.  It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  to 
explain  why  this  condition  comes  on.  Among  the  poor  you  often 
find  it  connected  with  general  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
occurring  as  one  of  a  long  train  of  ills  induced  by  destitution  and 
neglect.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  a  little  boy  four  months  old,  whom 
I  saw  some  years  ago.  His  parents  were  young  and  healthy  people, 
but  they  had  already  lost  three  children,  apparently  in  consequence 
of  their  inhabiting  one  of  those  narrow  courts  so  numerous  in  London, 
into  which  the  sun  never  shines,  and  where  young  children  pine  and 
fade,  like  tender  plants  shut  up  in  a  cellar.  When  ten  weeks  old,  this 
little  boy  was  taken  with  pain  in  his  bowels  and  diarrhoea,  and  at  three 
months  old  he  began  to  suffer  from  fits,  which  came  on  daily,  some- 
times several  times  a  day.  No  efficient  treatment  had  been  adopted 
when  he  was  brought  to  me.  He  was  then  as  large  as  most  children 
of  his  age,  and  by  no  means  emaciated ;  but  his  flesh  was  flabby,  his 
face  unintelligent,  puffed,  and  livid,  his  head  hot,  the  veins  of  the  scalp 
and  eyelids  turgid,  the  eyes  prominent,  lustreless,  covered  by  mucus, 
and  the  pupils  not  acting  under  light.  He  lay  in  his  mother's  lap, 
uttering  a  constant  hoarse  moan  ;  his  head  thrown  rather  back,  and  in 
incessant  rotatory  motion ;  his  mouth  was  open,  his  tongue  red  and 
parched,  and  the  papillae  on  its  surface  were  very  prominent ;  his  abdo- 
men wqf  rather  full,  and  his  legs  were  constantly  drawn  up  towards 
it.  He  vomited  much ;  his  bowels  were  open  three  or  four  times  a 
clay,  the  motions  being  green  and  offensive ;  his  pulse  was  frequent, 
but  without  power.  In  this,  as  in  many  instances  of  passive  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  local  depletion  was  resorted  to  at  first,  and,  benefit 
resulting  from  it,  was  repeated  more  than  once.  It  is  not,  however, 
every  case  that  will  admit  of  even  local  depletion,  which,  whenever 
employed,  must  be  practised  only  with  the  view  of  affording  relief  to 
the  gorged  cerebral  vessels,  not  with  the  idea  of  curing  the  patient  by 
bleeding.  The  greatest  attention  must  in  every  case  be  paid  to  diet 
£nd  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  you  will  find  no  means  of  inducing 
their  healthy  action  better  than  the  employment  of  small  doses  of  mer- 
cury and  chalk  two  or  three  times  a  day.  If  the  child  be  not  weaned, 
you  may  find  it  desirable,  if  there  be  constant  sickness,  to  take  it  almost, 
or  entirely,  from  the  breast  for  a  day  or  two,  and  to  substitute  barley- 
water,  sugar  and  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  isinglass,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one-third  of  milk,  which  should  be  given  in  quantities  of  one 
or  two  spoonfuls  at  a  time  till  the  stomach  becomes  more  settled.  A 
stimulating  bath,  as  a  hot  salt-water  bath,  or  a  bath  into  which  a  hand- 
ful of  mustard  has  been  put,  and  in  which  the  child  is  to  be  kept  for 
four  or  fire  minuteB^  night  and  morning,  will  often  be  found  a  valuable 
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auxiliary  to  the  general  treatment,  as  well  as  very  useful,  if  combined 
with  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  in  cutting  short  the  convul- 
sive seizures. 

If  the  case  be  associated  with  much  diarrhoea  and  general  impair- 
ment of  nutrition,  the  extract  of  bark  with  a  few  drops  of  sal  volatile, 
or  of  the  compound  tincture  of  bark,  should  be  given  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  you  should  not  let  the  head  symptoms  lead  you  to 
keep  the  child  on  a  low  diet.1  Remember,  too,  that  when  nutrition  is 
much  impaired,  farinaceous  food  is  not  usually  well  digested ;  you 
must,  therefore,  be  sparing  of  arrowroot,  and  give  milk  and  water,  or 
milk  and  water  with  isinglass,  or  veal-tea.  If  the  broth  should  purge, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  the  white  decoction  of  Sydenham8  will  form  a 
cheap  substitute  for  isinglass.  As  the  child  improves,  the  ferrocitrate 
of  quinine  will  be  one  of  the  best  remedies  you  can  give,8  and  through- 
out the  whole  progress  of  the  case  you  will  remember  the  tonic  in- 
fluence of  pure  air ;  and  may  even  find  the  removal  to  a  healthier 
spot  and  a  purer  atmosphere  absolutely  necessary  to  the  recovery  of 
your  patient. 

Lastly,  I  will  just  allude  to  the  head  symptoms  that  sometimes  for 
a  few  days  precede  death  in  children  who  have  been  long  ill.  You 
may  in  such  cases  find  the  vessels  of  the  brain  turgid,  and  be  disposed 
to  reproach  yourselves  for  not  having  adopted  active  treatment.  Such 
self-reproach  would  be  unmerited  ;  the  streams  have  stagnated,  because 
the  vital  powers  were  all  too  feeble  to  keep  them  in  motion.    • 
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For  a  child  a  year  old.     The  taste  of  the  above  mixture  is  best  concealed  by  sweetening 
it,  and  mixing  it  with  twice  the  quantity  of  milk. 

1  This  the  Decoction  Blanche  of  the  French  Pharmacopoeia,  is  made  by  boilmg  half  an 
ounce  of  hartshorn  shavings  and  the  inside  of  one  French  roll,  in  three  pints  of  water  till 
reduced  to  two,  when  it  may  be  sweetened,  and  given  either  alone  or  with  the  addition 
of  one  part  of  milk. 

»  (No.  4.) 
R. — Synipi  Quinse  FerroCitrat.,  3iss. 
Syrupi  Aurantii,  31153. 

AqucB  Flor.  Aurantii,  J$j.     M.     gj  three  times  a  day. 
For  a  child  a  year  old. 
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LECTURE  V. 

Cerebral  Hemorrhage. — The  rupture  of  any  large  vessel  in  childhood  very  rare,  but  effu- 
sion of  blood  into  arachnoid  frequent — reasons  for  its  especial  frequency  in  new-born 
infants — its  symptoms  and  treatment — Blood  sometimes  effused  external  to  the  skull  in 
new-born  infants — Cephalhematoma,  its  characters,  changes  in  the  effused  blood,  and 
process  of  cure — its  treatment — Hemorrhage  into  arachnoid  in  childhood — changes  in 
the  effused  blood— obscurity  of  the  symptoms — occurs  sometimes  in  very  feeble  children? 
or  in  connection  with  changes  in  the  blood — illustrative  cases — Hemorrhage  into  cerebral 
substance  in  childhood  extremely  rare — cases  in  illustration  of  its  causes  and  symptoms — 
capillary  hemorrhage  in  connection  with  tubercle  in  the  brain. 

WnBN  we  last  met,  I  called  your  attention  to  the  very  important 
consequences  that  may  result  from  the  vessels  of  the  brain  becoming 
overloaded  with  blood.  I  pointed  out  to  you  a  train  of  symptoms, 
rising  in  severity,  from  mere  pain  or  heaviness  of  the  head,  to  convul- 
sions or  coma,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  cerebral  congestion ;  and 
told  you  that  death  itself  might  take  place,  without  any  mischief  being 
discoverable  afterwards,  more  serious  than  a  general  turgescence  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  Simple  apoplexy,  indeed,  is 
by  no  means  rare  in  childhood,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  may 
furnish  encouragement  to  us  in  cases  where  the  symptoms  of  present 
danger  are  most  alarming.  We  may  hope,  that  if  the  instant  peril 
can  be  averted,  the  blood,  which  has  not  burst  its  vessels,  will  flow 
again  tranquilly  through  them,  and  the  functions  of  life  once  more  go 
on  in  their  wonted  course.  In  the  adult  we  could  scarcely  indulge 
such  an  expectation,  for  the  import  of  apoplectic  symptoms  is  generally 
far  more  serious.  If  the  patient  die,  we  look  for,  and  seldom  fail  to 
find,  blood  poured  out  into  the  brain,  compressing  its  substance,  and 
lacerating  the  delicate  fibres  along  which  the  nervous  influence  travels. 
Or,  even  should  he  survive,  it  often  is  to  pass  through  a  tedious  con- 
valescence, with  palsy,  and  weakened  senses,  and  impaired  mental 
powers — the  sad  and  standing  evidence  of  the  grievous  injury  which 
the  brain  has  sustained. 

You  may  naturally  inquire  how  it  happens  that,  in  the  child,  the 
very  structure  of  whose  skull  favors  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion, hemorrhage  into  the  brain  is  comparatively  so  rare;  while  in 
the  adult,  whose  unyielding  cranium  and  firmer  brain  tend  to  check 
congestion,  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  its  substance  takes  place 
so  often?  The  changes  which  advancing  age  induces  in  the  structure 
of  the  cerebral  vessels  are  probably  the  chief  cause  of  this  difference. 
In  early  life  the  arteries  are  yielding,  and  admit  of  being  greatly  dis- 
tended without  giving  way ;  but  in  the  course  of  years  they  lose  their 
elasticity,  their  calibre  becomes  diminished  and  unequal,  and  their 
coats  grow  brittle  by  the  deposit  of  fatty  or  earthy  matter  in  their 
tissue. 
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But  though  the  larger  arterial  trunks  withstand  the  constantly  re- 
curring variations  in  the  cerebral  circulation  during  infancy  and  child- 
hood, the  smaller  and  more  delicate  vessels  of  the  brain  are  very  liable 
to  give  way,  and  capillary  hemorrhage^  or  hemorrhage  by  exhalation, 
as  it  has  been  often,  though  incorrectly,  termed,  takes  place  with 
greater  frequency  than  in  adult  age. 

All  periods  of  childhood  are  not  equally  exposed  to  this  accident, 
but  it  is  oftenest  met  with  immediately  after  birth,  and  no  circum- 
stances can  be  imagined  more  favorable  to  its  occurrence  than  those 
which  then  concur  to  produce  it.  The  head  of  the  infant  has  been 
subjected  to  severe  and  long-continued  pressure  during  its  progress 
through  the  mother's  pelvis;  immediately  on  its  birth,  the  course  of 
the  circulation  is  altogether  changed,  and,  should  any  difficulty  occur 
in  the  establishment  of  the  new  function  of  respiration,  a  long  time 
will  elapse  before  the  blood  flows  freely  through  its  unaccustomed 
channels.  No  one  will  wonder  that  death  should  frequently  take  place 
during  this  transition  to  a  new  kind  of  existence.  The  tumid  scalp 
and  livid  face  of  many  a  stillborn  child  point  to  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant causes,  since  they  are  but  the  measure  of  that  extreme  conges- 
tion of  the  vessels  within  the  skull  that  has  at  length  ended  in  a  fatal 
effusion  of  blood  upon  the  surface  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

•There  would  be  reason  to  fear  that  this  occurrence  had  taken  place, 
if  an  infant,  when  born,  were  to  present  great  lividity  of  the  surface, 
and  especially  of  the  face,  and  if  the  heart  were  to  beat  feebly,  and  at 
long  intervals,  although  the  pulsations  of  the  cord  were  slow  and  faint, 
or  had  altogether  ceased.  In  these  circumstances,  death  sometimes 
takes  place  without  any  effort  at  respiration  being  made,  the  beatings 
of  the  heart  growing  feebler  and  fewer  till  they  entirely  cease;  but  at 
other  times  the  child  breathes  irregularly,  imperfectly,  and  at  long  in- 
tervals. The  hands  are  generally  clenched,  and  spasmodic  twitchings 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  about  the  face,  or  these  twitchings  are  more 
general  and  more  severe,  and  amount  almost  to  an  attack  of  convulsions. 
The  symptoms,  however,  arc  by  no  means  uniform,  and  probably  are  in 
some  degree 'modified  by  variations  in  the  seat  as  well  as  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  effusion;  for  it  sometimes  happens,  even  in  cases  where  a 
very  large  quantity  of  blood  has  been  poured  out  into  the  arachnoid 
cavity,  that  the  breathing  is  little  or  not  at  all  disturbed,  and  that  after 
living  for  a  few  hours  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  torpor,  with  chilliness 
of  the  whole  surface,  the  child  dies  without  any  signs  of  convulsion. 

Instances  of  this  form  of  asphyxia  will  be  sure  to  come  under  the 
notice  of  those  of  you  who  engage  in  midwifery  practice.  I  need 
hardly  remind  you  that  the  first  indication  to  fulfil  in  their  treatment 
is  to  relieve  the  overloaded  vessels  of  the  brain,  by  allowing  of  the 
escape  of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  blood  from  the  divided  umbili- 
cal cord.  When  the  diminished  lividity  of  the  surface  shows  that 
this  end  has  been  attained,  the  cord  should  be  tied,  and  the  child  may 
now  be  plunged  for  a  minute  or  two  in  a  hot  bath  at  100°  or  102°; 
but  prolonged  immersion  in  a  warm  bath  at  a  less  elevated  tempera- 
ture is  likely  to  depress  the  nervous  energy.  While  the  body  is  in 
the  bath,  cold  water  may  be  dashed  rather  smartly  on  the  face  or  chest, 
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by  which  means  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  often  excited  to  action,  or 
the  infant  may  be  plungedi  nto  a  hot  and  cold  bath  alternately.  If, 
however,  the  child  do  not  soon  begin  to  breathe,  you  must  not  con- 
tinue too  long  the  use  of  these  or  of  other  subsidiary  measures,  such 
as  the  application  of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  tickling  the  throat  or 
nare.s  with  a  feather,  &c. ;  for  you  would  thus  fruitlessly  consume  that 
time  which  would  be  much  more  usefully  spent  in  making  a  persever- 
ing trial  of  artificial  respiration. 

This  is  scarcely  the  place  for  long  details  with  reference  to  the  best 
mode  of  exciting  respiration,  or  of  restoring  it  when  suspended,  but 
it  would  not  be  right  to  pass  unnoticed  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall,1  with  reference  to  this  subject.  It  would,  indeed,  appear  as  if 
the  inflation  of  the  lungs  with  air  must  needs  be  the  simplest  and  most 
effectual  mod£  of  exciting  respiration,  but  every  one  who  has  attempted 
it  must  have  found  great  and  unexpected  difficulties  in  its  performance. 
It  needs  a  degree  of  dexterity  for  its  accomplishment,  such  as  frequent 
practice  alone  can  give,  and  such  as  it  is  vain  to  look  for  among  even 
the  most  intelligent  attendants  in  the  lying-in  room,  while  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mother  herself  often  calls  for  the  personal  care  of  the  doc- 
tor, and  prevents  him  from  doing  more  than  giving  directions  to  others 
as  to  the  best  means  of  resuscitating  the  child. 

These  circumstances  give  all  the  greater  value  to  Dr.  M.  Hall's  plan 
for  exciting  respiration,  not  by  forcing  the  air  into  the  lungs  directly, 
but  by  drawing  the  air  into  them  by  changes  of  posture  which  imitate 
the  respiratory  movements,  but  which  are  so  simple  in  their  nature, 
that  they  can  be  easily  carried  out  by  any  person  of  moderate  intelli- 
gence. He  directs  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  infant  should  be  placed 
on  its  face,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  any  fluids  from  the  wind- 
pipe; and  that,  if  sprinkling  the  general  surface  briskly  with  cold  water 
should  fail  to  excite  respiration,  what  he  terms  postural  respiration 
should  then  be  commenced.  This  consists  in  first  turning  the  child 
on  its  face,  at  the'  same  time  pressing  gently  on  the  back,  and  then 
removing  that  pressure,  and  turning  it  gently  on  the  side,  and  a  little 
beyond,  and  so  on  perseveringly  until  respiration  is  established.  The 
turning  the  body  from  the  prone  position  produces  an  inspiratory  effort, 
while  expiration  follows  of  necessity  when  it  is  placed  upon  its  face; 
and  the  repetition  of  these  movements  about  thirty  times  in  a  minute 
introduces  air  into  the  lungs,  as  certainly,  more  safely,  and  in  many 
instances  more  effectually,  than  would  be  done  by  its  direct  insufflation 
into  the  mouth,  or  by  means  of  a  tube  placed  in  the  trachea. 

A  still  more  efficient  mode  of  introducing  air  into  the  lungs  appears 
to  be  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Silvester,  and  on  which  a  committee  of  the 
Medico- Ghirurgical  Society,  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  sus- 
pended animation,  has  reported  very  favorably.2  "An  inspiratory 
effect  is  produced  by  extending  the  arms  upwards  by  the  sides  of 
the  head,  or  restoring  them  to  their  original  position  by  the  side  of 
the  body  ;  or,  still  better,  by  pressing  them  on  the  lower  third  of  the 

1  Prone  and  Postural  Respiration,  &c,  by  M.  Hall,  M.D.,  lJmo.  London,  1857.     See  pp. 
25  and  .r>6. 

*  In  vol.  xlv  of  the  Transactions. 
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sternum,  the  expanded  walla  are  allowed  to  resume  their  previous 
state,  and  expiration  takes  place,  the  quantity  of  air  expelled  being 
in  proportion  to  that  which  had  been  previously  inspired.' 

I  had  opportunities  of  testing  the  success  of  this  mode  in  the  case  of 
the  stillborn  infant.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  indisputably  superior 
to  any  other  as  a  means  of  introducing  air  into  the  chest,  and  I  should 
imagine  could  be  more  easily  and  efficiently  carried  out  by  the  attend- 
ants in  the  lying-in  room  than  the  method  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall. 

If  no  occurrence  have  taken  place  more  serious  than  a  very  great 
degree  of  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  you  will  generally  suc- 
ceed, by  the  use  of  these  means,  in  restoring  the  child.  Often,  how- 
ever, it  will  happen  that  your  attempts  at  resuscitation  will  fail  com- 
pletely, or  that  after  breathing  imperfectly  for  a  few  hours,  without 
having  ever  seemed  thoroughly  restored,  the  child  will  die,  and  you 
will  then  find  blood  poured  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  The 
extravasation  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, but  at  other  times  it  covers  a  considerable  part  of  the  convex 
surface  of  the  brain,  and  even  occupies  the  spinal  canal ;  as  you  see  in 
this  by  no  means  exaggerated  representation  of  a  case  of  infantile 
apoplexy  in  Gruveilhier's  great  work  on  Morbid  Anatomy.1 

It  fortunately  happens  that  the  overcharged  vessels  of  the  head  in 
the  new-born  infant  do  not  always  relieve  themselves  by  pouring  out 
blood  within  the  skull,  but  sometimes  the  capillaries  of  the  scalp  give 
way,  and  blood  is  extravasated  into  its  tissue ;  or,  at  other  times,  the 
effusion  of  blood  takes  place  between  the  bone  and  pericranium.  When 
this  last  accident  occurs  it  often  gives  rise  to  the  formation,  of  a  tumor 
upon  the  head  that  presents  peculiarities  sufficient  to  call  for  some 
notice. 

This  tumor  (cephalhematoma,  as  it  has  been  called,  from  xefaX^  head, 
and  al/MTWfxa,  from  «!/*«,  blood)  makes  its  appearance  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  birth — often  much  sooner — on  one  or  other  parietal  bone, 
most  frequently  on  the  right,  as  a  circumscribed,  soft,  elastic,  slightly 
fluctuating,  painless  swelling,  beneath  the  unchanged  integument.  On 
a  careful  examination,  it  is  generally  felt  to  be  bounded  by  a  firm,  ap- 
parently osseous  ridge,  which  usually  encircles  it  completely,  though 
more  distinct  at  one  part  than  another.  On  passing  the  finger  over 
the  summit  of  this  ridge,  and  down  towards  the  base  of  the  tumor,  the 
impression  is  at  once  conveyed  of  the  parietes  of  the  skull  being  defi- 
cient at  this  point,  and  of  the  ridge  being  the  edge  of  a  hole  in  the 
bone.  When  first  discovered,  the  tumor  is  usually  small,  but  increases 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  from  the  size  of  a  marble  to  that  of 
a  chestnut,  or  of  half  a  hen's  egg.  As  it  grows  larger,  it  generally 
becomes  tenser,  but  still  seems  to  cause  no  pain,  and  tlie  child's  health 
continues  good.  After  it  has  attained  its  full  size,  it  often  remaina 
stationary  for  a  few  days,  and  during  this  time  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  distinctness  of  the  ring  which  surrounds  it  is  the  only  change  that 
it  undergoes.  A  slight  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumor  at  length 
becomes  perceptible,  and  then  it  slowly  disappears,  though  its  removal 

1  Anatomie  Pathologique,  liv.  xv,  pi.  1. 
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occupies  a  month,  six  weeks,  or  more ;  and  a  slight  elevation  of  the 
skull  at  the  point  where  it  was  situated  sometimes  remains  even 
longer.  The  centre  of  the  tumor  generally  retains  its  soft  and  fluctu- 
ating character  nearly  to  the  last,  but  occasionally  it  loses  this,  and 
communicates  to  the  finger  a  sensation  of  crackling,  such  as  we  should 
experience  if  we  pressed  on  a  piece  of  tinsel. 

Although  once  the  subject  of  much  difference  of  opinion,  the  mode 
of  formation  of  these  tumors,  and  the  nature  of  the  changes  they 
undergo,  are  now  tolerably  well  understood.  The  edges  of  the  os  uteri, 
compressing  the  foetal  skull  during  labor,  just  as,  in  this  engraving, 
the  hands  are  represented  compressing  it,  often  produce  an  effect  simi- 
lar to  that  which  you  see  depicted  here,  and  occasion  an  oozing  of 
blood  from  its  surface ;  or  the  same  result  may  follow  from  undue  pres- 
sure of  the  foetal  head  against  the  pelvic  walls.  The  quantity  of  blood 
thus  poured  out  is  usually  small,  and  is  then  speedily  absorbed  without 
having  at  any  time  produced  a  perceptible  swelling.  If,  however,  it 
be  more  considerable,  a  tumor  is  formed  on  the  exterior  of  the  skull, 
and  this  tumor  may  continue  to  enlarge  for  some  time  after  birth, 
owing,  possibly,  to  the  influence  of  causes  calculated  to  keep  up  a  con- 
gested state  of  the  brain,  and  to  favor  the  effusion  of  blood.2 

The  blood  thus  effused  speedily  coagulates,  and  the  edge  of  the  co- 
agulum  sometimes  conveys  to  the  finger  an  indistinct  sensation  of  a 
raised  border  surrounding  the  tumor.  The  elevated  ring  that  is  after- 
wards plainly  felt  circumscribing  it  is,  however,  mainly  the  result  of 
a  reparative  process,  in  the  course  of  which  a  fibrinous  exudation  is 
poured  out  over  that  part  of  the  skull  whence  the  pericranium  has 
been  detached,  and  is  heaped  up  in  great  abundance  just  where  the 
bone  and  its  investing  membrane  come  into  apposition.  This  is  proved 
to  be  its  real  source,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  ring  becomes  much 
more  evident  after  the  absorption  of  the  blood  has  commenced  than  it 
is  at  first ;  while  in  those  cases  where  the  effusion  of  blood  has  been 
very  considerable,  no  ring  is  perceptible  during  life,  and  it  is  found 
after  death  that  scarcely  any  attempt  at  reparation  has  been  made,  and 
that  the  fibrinous  exudation  is  very  scanty,  or  altogether  absent. 

This  exudation  is  generally  absorbed. in  course  of  time,  but  some- 
times a  process  of  ossification  is  set  up  in  it ;  the  fibrinous  ring  becomes 
converted  into  an  osseous  ridge,  and  that  part  of  the  cranium  over 
which  the  blood  had  been  poured  out  is  roughened  by  the  formation 

1  In  Valleix's  Clinique  dea  Maladies  des  Enfant 9  Nouveaux-nes,  Paris,  1850,  planche 
i,fig.2. 

*  The  TBiious  questions  relating  to  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  tumors  are  fully  dis 
easeed  by  Feist,  Ueber  die  Kopfblutgeschwulst  der  Neugeljornen,  4 to,  Mainz,  ISM1.*;  and 
by  Barcliard,  De  Tumore  Oaf  i  recens  natorum  sanguineo,  4to,  Vratislaviw,  18.17  ;  where 
•re  likewise  mentioned  various  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  swelling  formed  on  the 
parietal  bone  that  had  been  directed  towards  the  sacrum,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  on  the  bone 
which  had  been  presented  during  labor.  The  investigations  of  Professor  Levy,  of  Copen- 
hagen, published  in  the  Journal  fiir  Kinderkrankheiten,  March,  18GJ,  show  fresh  excep- 
tions to  this,  which  bad  been  supposed  to  be  the  general  rule,  and  prove  that  sudden 
pressure,  however  exerted,  is  quite  adequate  to  occasion  this  accident.  M.  Seux's  lal>orious 
essay  on  the  subject,  which  forms  the  second  number  of  his  Recherches  sur  lea  Maladies 
des  Enfants.  Nouveaux-n6s,  8vo,  Paris,  1863,  does  but  confirm  in  all  points  the  results  ar- 
rived at  by  previous  observers. 
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of  new  bone  upon  its  surface.  The  meaning  of  the  appearances  thus 
produced  was  long  misunderstood,  and  they  were  thought  to  be  owing 
to  a  process  of  destruction,  not  to  one  of  cure.  The  roughened  surface 
of  the  skull  was  looked  on  as  the  result  of  ulceration  by  which  its 
outer  table  had  at  one  part  been  destroyed,  and  the  bony  ridge  around 
it  was  supposed  to  be  the  edge  of  that  part  of  the  outer  table  to  which 
the  disease  had  not  yet  extended.  The  real  nature  of  these  changes 
was  extremely  well  exemplified  in  a  very  remarkable  case  that  came 
under  my  notice,  in  which  blood  was  effused  between  the  skull  and 
dura  mater,  as  well  as  between  it  and  the  pericranium.1  This  drawing 
shows  the  processes  of  cure  in  progress.  First,  however,  you  may 
notice  the  perfect  smoothness  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone,  in  order 
to  display  which  the  edge  of  the  clot  is  raised.  Its  outer  as  well  as 
its  inner  investment  had  been  detached  from  this  portion  of  the  skull 
by  the  effusion  of  blood  beneath  them,  and  the  bone  continues  un- 
roughened,  because  an  attempt  at  reparation  was  impossible  here.  At 
the  edge  of  the  clot,  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone  come  again  into 
contact,  and  nature  has  here  begun  the  curt.  New  bone  has  been 
deposited,  and  an  osseous  ridge  has  been  formed  precisely  similar  to 
that  which  in  so  many  instances  surrounds  the  external  effusion.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  but  bony  plates  are  beginning  to  be  deposited  between  the 
layers  of  the  dura  mater,  exemplifying  the  manner  in  which,  when 
blood  has  been  poured  out  beneath  the  pericranium,  that  membrane 
sometimes  becomes  ossified,  and  accounting  for  the  crackling  sensation 
that  in  these  cases  is  felt  on  pressing  the  tumor. 

The  characteristics  of  these  tumors  are  so  well  marked,  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  swellings  of  the  scalp  produced 
by  any  other  cause.  A  hernia  of  the  brain,  indeed,  may  present 
some  resemblance  to  them,  since  it  forms  a  soft  painless  tumor,  unat- 
tended by  discoloration  of  the  integuments,  and  the  edges  of  the 
aperture  in  the  bone  through  which  the  brain  protrudes  may  easily 
be  taken  for  the  ring  surrounding  an  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the 
pericranium.  Independently,  however,  of  the  pulsating  character  of 
the  swelling  formed  by  hernia  of  the  brain,  its  situation  at  one  of  the 
fontanelles,  probably  the  posterior,  or  in  the  course  of  one  of  the 
sutures,  will  generally  distinguish  it  sufficiently  from  these  sangui- 
neous tumors,  which  are  almost  always  seated  on  the  parietal  bone, 
and  near  to  its  protuberance. 

While  the  nature  of  this  affection  was  ill  understood,  many  practi- 
tioners regarded  it  as  of  very  serious  import,  and  thought  that  tts  cure 
could  be  effected  only  by  making  a  free  incision  into  the  tumor,  and 
emptying  it  of  the  effused  blood,  or  else  by  applying  caustic  to  its 
surface,  with  the  view  of  exciting  suppuratidh  within  it.  There  is, 
however,  no  real  necessity  for  these  severe  measures,  which  appear  in 
not  a  few  instances  to  have  caused  the  death  of  the  child ;  for  the 
blood  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  be  absorbed,  and  the  tumor 
diminish  and  disappear  of  its  own  accord.     I  have  even  seen  a  tumor 

1  A  description  of  this  case  will  be  found  at  p.  397  of  vol.  xxviii,  of  jhe  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions. 
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of  larger  size  than  my  fist,  which  was  seated  on  the  right  parietal 
bone,  but  extended  considerably  beyond  the  mesial  line,  disappear 
completely  of  its  own  accord  in  the  course  of  four  months.  The 
great  difficulty,  indeed,  that  you  will  encounter  will  consist  in  per- 
suading the  parents  to  let  the  swelling  alone,  and  to  wait  till  time 
effects  its  removal.  While,  however,  the  affection  requires  no  treat- 
ment, and  is  generally  not  attended  by  any  danger,  it  is  yet  right  to 
bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  internal  as  well  as  external  effusion 
having  taken  place.  In  this  case,  as  happened  in  an  instance  that 
came  under  my  notice,  the  sudden  increase  of  the  internal  effusion 
may  be  followed  by  apoplectic  symptoms,  and  death ;  or,  as  in  the 
other  instance  which  I  have  just  mentioned  of  the  very  large  effusion, 
the  injury  inflicted  on  the  brain  may  be  so  considerable,  that  the  child 
may  survive  only  to  present  every  sign  of  hopeless  idiocy. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  digress  for  a  moment  to  notice  the 
occasional  pouring  out  of  blood  beneath  the  occipito-frontalis  or  temporal 
muscle  in  children  as  the  result  of  a  blow  on  the  head.  Unlike  a 
bruise,  this  effusion  does  not  always  take  place  at  the  precise  spot 
where  the  injury  was  inflicted,  but  the  greater  size  of  the  vessels  that 
traverse  the  skull  at  the  side  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  a  shock,  such 
as  a  fall  on  the  occiput,  is  sometimes  succeeded  by  the  formation  of  a 
tumor  of  this  kind  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  not  at  the  part  which 
received  the  blow.  It  has  twice  come  under  my  notice  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  tumor  thus  formed  is  soft,  painless,  and  fluctuating, 
and  its  size  at  first  increases  very  rapidly,  but  the  integuments  covering 
it  are  neither  hot  nor  discolored.  It  is  not  surrounded  by  so  well- 
defined  a  ring  as  circumscribes  the  swelling  formed  by  the  effusion  of 
blood  beneath  the  pericranium ;  the  ridge  is  imperfect,  its  edge  is 
much  less  sharp,  and  it  is  often  to  be  felt  nowhere  except  near  to  the 
insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle. 

In  this  as  in  the  other  case  nature  herself  is  usually  fully  equal  to 
the  removal  of  the  blood,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  swelling. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  though  at  no  other  time  so  frequent  as  imme- 
diately after  birth,  may  occur  at  any  period  of  subsequent  childhood, 
under  the  influence  of  causes  that  favor  congestion  of  the  brain,  or 
even  independently  of  any  cause  that  we  can  discover.  The  hemor- 
rhage still  takes  place  almost  invariably  into  the  arachnoid  cavity^  and 
blood  is  sometimes  poured  out  there  in  very,  large  quantity ;  but  the 
accident  is  neither  so  invariably  nor  so  speedily  fatal  as  in  the  new- 
born infant. 

If  death  should  follow  very  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  effu- 
sion, the  blood  is  found  unchanged,  forming  a  more  or  less  extensive 
layer  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain,  and  extending  downwards 
and  backwards  towards  the  base  of  the  organ,  but  seldom  situated  at 
its  anterior  part  unless  the  hemorrhage  have  been  unusually  profuse. 
If  life  be  prolonged,  the  clot  speedily  separates  into  serum  and  crassa- 
m  en  turn,  and  a  series  of  changes  commences  in  the  latter,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  deprive  it  of  its  coloring  matter,  and  to  convert  it,  in  course 
of  time,  into  a  delicate  false  membrane,  which  lies  in  close  apposition 
with  the  parietal  arachnoid.     This  transformation  may  sometimes  be 
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observed  while  in  course  of  progress,  and  a  central  clot  may  then  be 
seen  gradually  losing  itself  in  a  membrane  that  grows  more  and  more 
delicate  towards  its  periphery.  If,  as  occasionally  happens,  successive 
effusions  of  blood  take  place  at  somewhat  distant  intervals,  this  mem- 
brane may  become  thick  and  firm,  and  may  even  present  a  pearly 
lustre ;  which  circumstance  has  led  some  observers  into  the  error  of 
attributing  the  appearance  to  alteration  and  thickening  of  the  dura 
mater.  Ihe  amount  of  the  original  effusion  has  much  to  do  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  changes  in  the  clot.  If  the  effusion  were  but  incon- 
siderable, the  serum  of  the  blood  soon  becomes  absorbed,  and  no  other 
trace  of  the  occurrence  remains  than  the  false  membrane  lining  a  por- 
tion of  the  arachnoid.  If  the  hemorrhage  were  at  all  abundant,  the 
reddish  serum  will,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  be  very 
evident  on  opening  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  and  some  of  it  will  prob- 
ably be  found  entangled  in  the  substance  of  the  clot.  By  degrees 
the  serum  loses  its  color,  but  its  quantity  may  still  continue  for  a  long 
time  undiminished,  or  the  efforts  of  nature  may  even  entirely  fail  to 
accomplish  its  absorption.  The  fluid  in  such  cases  is  either  simply 
contained  within  the  arachnoid  cavity,  or,  having  remained  inclosed 
within  the  clot  during  the  changes  which  it  underwent,  appears  at 
length  to  be  situated  within  a  delicate  cyst  or  shut  sac.  If  the  hem- 
orrhage, in  the  first  instance,  were  very  considerable,  or  if  it  were  to 
recur  two  or  three  times,  the  yielding  cranium  of  the  child  will  enlarge, 
the  head  will  alter  in  form,  and  the  case  will  assume  many  of  the  char- 
acters of  chronic  hydrocephalus.1 

All  writers,  even  those  who,  like  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  have 
thrown  the  most  light  on  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage in  the  child,  concur  in  representing  its  symptoms  as  extremely 
obscure.  Paralysis,  which,  in  the  grown  person,  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  results  of  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  cerebral  vessels,  is  so 
rare  in  the  child  that  it  was  observed  by  M.  Lcgendrc2  only  in  one  out 
of  nine  cases,  and  by  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez3  in  one  out  of  seventeen 
cases.  This  peculiarity  is  doubtless  in  great  measure  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  blood  being  almost  always  poured  out  into 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  so  that  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  on 

1  Not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  whole  series  of  changes  said  to 
take  place  in  blood  effused  into  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid.  J  have  chiefly  followed  the 
account  given  by  AIM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  in  their  Traiie  des  Maladies  <ies  Enfans,  *• 
ed.  Pari*.  18.r>3.  vol.  ii,  pp.  247-'Jf>5.  1  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  say  how  far  this, 
which  was  the  generally-received  opinion  a&  to  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  and  Ihe 
mode  of  formation  of  the  false  membrane  associated  with  it,  is  still  to  be  regarded  as 
correct.  The  observations  of  recent  writers,  as,  for  instance,  Virchow,  in  his  work  Die 
Kraukhnften  Gc«.-hwul*te,  Svo,  Berlin,  IH«»3,  p.  140;  and  Lancereaux,  in  the  Archives 
de  Medecine,  180'J,  vol.  ii,  pp.  frJC-079,  and  l»fi3,  vol.  i,  p.  38,  tend  to  prove  the  forma- 
tion ol  inflammatory  false  men ibni lies  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  morbid  process,  the 
occurrence  of  hemorrhage  the  second.  I  can,  however,  scarcely  imagine  that  accidents 
which  seetn  so  sudden  as  hemorrhages  into  the  arachnoid  in  children  can  really  be  duo 
to  a  long  train  of  previous  morbid  phenomena.  The  observations  which  have  led  to  this 
conclusion  were  also  made  in  the  adult  and  in  the  aged.  The  subject  seems  to  me  to 
require  further  investigation  in  infancy  and  early  childhood. 

*  Hecherches  Anatomo-l'athologifjues  sur  quelques  Maladies  de  TEnfance,  8vo,  Paris, 
1816,  p.  l.".U. 

•  Lib.  cit,  p.  257. 
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the  brain  is  generally  diffused  over  the  feurface  of  the  organ,  and  is 
nowhere  very  considerable. 

The  absence  of  paralytic  symptoms,  however,  is  not  the  sole  cause 
of  the  obscurity  of  these  cases,  but  the  indications  of  cerebral  disturb- 
ance, by  which  they  are  attended,  vary  greatly  in  kind  as  well  as  in 
degree.  The  sudden  occurrence  of  violent  convulsions,  and  their  fre- 
quent return,  alternating  with  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  fingers 
and  toes  in  the  intervals,  appear  to  be  the  most  frequent  indications 
of  the  effusion  of  blood  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain.  I  need  not 
say,  however,  that  such  symptoms  taken  alone  would  by  no  means 
justify  you  in  inferring  that  effusion  of  blood  had  taken  place.  Many 
circumstances  having  reference  to  the  previous  history  of  the  child, 
as  well  as  to  its  present  condition,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  form- 
ing a  diagnosis.  Hemorrhage  into  the  arachnoid  cavity  is  most  fre- 
quent in  early  childhood — symptoms  such  as  have  been  enumerated 
would  therefore  acquire  additional  diagnostic  importance  in  propor- 
tion to  the  tender  age  of  the  child  in  whom  they  occurred.  The  prob- 
ability of  their  betokening  this  accident  would  be  still  further 
strengthened  if  the  child  who  experienced  them  had  previously  suf- 
fered from  frequent  attacks  of  cerebral  congestion,  or  had  been  re- 
cently exposed  to  the  sun  without  proper  covering  for  the  head ;  or 
had  been  placed  in  other  circumstances  calculated  to  favor  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head. 

The  popular  notion  that  associates  the  idea  of  rude  health  and 
general  plethora* with  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy  in  the  adult,  is  in 
many  instances  altogether  fallacious.  In  the  case  of  the  child  it  has 
still  less  foundation,  since  the  effusion  of  blood  upon  the  brain  occurs 
much  more  frequently  in  weakly  children  than  in  such  as  are  robust. 
There  seems  to  be  reason,  indeed,  for  supposing  that  the  hemorrhage, 
is  sometimes  of  a  purely  passive  character,  and  dependent  on  an 
altered  state  of  the  blood.  I  will  relate  to  you  a  oase  or  two  as  illus- 
trations of  this  cachectic  form  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  little  boy,  five  weeks  old,  the  child  of 
healthy  parents,  and  who  had  been  perfectly  well  for  the  first  fortnight 
after  his  birth ;  he  then,  without  any  evident  cause,  grew  drowsy,  and 
vomited  often,  and  his  skin  became  quite  jaundiced.  His  abdomen 
at  this  time  was  large  and  hard,  and  he  cried  when  pressure  was  made 
on  the  right  hypochondrium ;  these  symptoms  still  continued  when 
he  was  brought  to  me.  A  leech  now  applied  on  the  right  side  drew 
a  good  deal  of  blood,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  stopped  with  difficulty ; 
the  bowels,  previously  constipated,  were  acted  on  by  small  doses  of 
calomel  and  castor  oil,  and  in  three  days  the  child  lost  the  yellow  tinge 
of  his  skin,  became  cheerful,  and  seemed  much  better.  He  was  now, 
however,  on  the  18th  of  July,  suddenly  seized  with  hurried  respira- 
tion and  great  depression,  soon  followed  by  violent  convulsions,  dur- 
ing which  he  screamed  aloud.  At  the  same  time  it  was  observed  that 
his  left  hand  had  begun  to  swell,  and  to  put  on  a  livid  hue,  and  on  the 
20th,  the  right  hand  also  became  edematous.  His  whole  surface  grew 
quite  sallow,  and,  on  the  day  before  he  died,  the  oedema  of  the  left 
hand  had  much  increased ;  the  livor  had  become  considerably  deeper, 
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and  there  were  small  spots  of  extravasated  blood  over  each  knuckle. 
The  right  elbow  was  slightly  livid ;  the  right  hand  much  swollen,  but 
of  its  natural  color';  and  a  small'  black  spot  had  appeared  under  the 
chin  corresponding  to  the  knot  of  the  cap-string.  The  fits  recurred 
very  frequently,  the  child  in  the  intervals  lying  quite  still ;  the  pupils 
were  contracted,  and  the  condition  seemed  to  be  one  of  extreme  ex- 
haustion rather  than  of  coma.  On  the  20th,  the  power  of  deglutition 
was  lost,  and  after  several  returns  of  less  violent  convulsions  the  child 
•died  at  9  a.m.  on  July  21st;  about  sixty  hours  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  first  fit. 

The  sinuses  of  the  brain  were  full  of  fluid  blood ;  a  black  coagulum, 
three  or  four  lines  thick,  covered  the  whole  posterior  part  of  both 
hemispheres,  extending  from  the  posterior  third  of  the  parietal  bones, 
occupying  the  whole  concha  of  the- occipital  bone,  and  reaching  along 
the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  foramen  magnum.  A  little  blood  was 
likewise  effused  about  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain, 
though  the  quantity  was  very  small  in  comparison  with  what  was 
found  at  its  posterior  part.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  very  pale, 
and  all  the  organs  of  the  body  were  anaemic,  except  the  liver,  which 
was  gorged  with  fluid  blood,  while  the  heart  was  quite  empty.  The 
ductus  arteriosus  was  closed,  the  foramen  ovale  admitted  a  probe  with 
ease,  the  ductus .venosus  admitted  one  with  difficulty. 

Another  instance  has,  since  then,  come  under  my  notice,  in  which 
passive  hemorrhage  took  place  into  the  arachnoid  in  a  child  exhausted 
by  long-continued  illness,  the  effects  of  which  were  aggravated  by 
poverty  and  want.  From  the  age  of  two  to  that  of  five  months  the 
child  had  been  under  my  care  in  consequence  of  frequent  attacks  of 
haematemesis  and  purging  of  blood,  and  though  his  health  afterwards 
improved,  yet  he  never  became  strong,  and  his  evacuations  were  almost 
always  white,  and  deficient  in  bile.  After  he  was  weaned,  the  coarse 
food  which  his  indigent  parents  gave  him  did  not  nourish  him ;  he 
lost  flesh  and  strength,  and  when  almost  three  years  old  was  puny 
and  emaciated.  Three  days  before  his  death  an  attack  of  diarrhoea 
came  on,  which  induced  great  exhaustion ;  and  while  suffering  from 
this  affection  he  suddenly  grew  comatose,  cold,  and  almost  pulseless, 
and  his  breathing  became  so  slow  that  he  inspired  only  four  or  five 
times  in  a  minute.  In  this  state  he  lay  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  died  quietly.  Nearly  six  ounces  of  dark  coagulated  blood  were 
found  in  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  over  the  right  hemisphere  of  the 
brain ;  a  little  blood  was  likewise  effused  beneath  the  arachnoid,  and 
there  was  a  very  small  clot  in  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  right 
middle  lobe  of  the  brain,  but  no  ruptured  vessels  could  be  perceived. 
Great  anaemia  of  every  organ,  and  .a  state  of  extreme  attenuation  of 
the  walls  of  the  heart,  were  the  only  otter  remarkable  appearances. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  brain ,  though  extremely  rare  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  does  sometimes  occur,  and  then  gives  rise  to 
appearances  similar  to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  adult. 
Death,  however,  usually  takes  place  too  speedily  in  these  cases  for  any 
of  those  changes  to  occur  in  the  apoplectic  effusion  which  are  often 
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observed  in  the  adult,  and  which  betoken  the*  advance  that  nature  has 
made  in  her  efforts  to  repair  the  injury  of  the  brain. 

I  have  only  twice  met  with  distinct  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain  in  children.  In  the  first  case,  that  of  a  little 
girl  11  months  old,  the  occurrence  was  evidently  due  to  the  impedi- 
ment to  the  circulation  through  the  brain  produced  by  the  formation 
of  a  thrombus  in  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  consequent  inflammation 
of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  In  addition  to  other  appearances, 
which  I  shall  describe  in  a  future  lecture,1  there  was  great  venous  con- 
gestion of  the  membranes  covering  the  middle  lobe  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain,  and  the  cerebral  veins  were  distended  with  coagula, 
and  their  coats  were  thickened.  At  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower 
surface  of  the  left  middle  lobe  of  the  brain  there  were  four  apoplectic 
effusions,  in  all  of  which  the  blood  still  retained  its  natural  color,  and 
each  effusion  was  situated  close  to  an  obliterated  and  distended  vein. 
The  largest  clot  extended  for  an  inch  into  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
and  the  others  were  of  smaller  dimensions.  Head  symptoms,  as  might 
be  expected,  had  existed  in  this  little  child  for  a  long  time  before  her 
death.  The  occurrence  of  the  effusion  was  probably  synchronous  with 
a  sudden  attack  of  extreme  fafntness  that  came  on  forty-eight  "hours 
before  she  died,  and  from  which  she  never  completely  rallied. 

The  other  instance  of  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  brain 
occurred  in  a  girl  11  years  old,  the  child  of  healthy  parents,  and  whose 
own  health  had  been  quite  good  until  she  was  six  years  of  age.  At 
that  time  the  extraction  of  a  molar  tooth  was  followed  by  necrosis  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  by  the  formation  of  abscesses  in 
the  face  and-  head,  from  which  bone  escaped.  An  abscess,  attended 
with  similar  exfoliation  of  bone,  formed  likewise  on  the  right  foot, 
and  it  was  three  years  before  the  child  had  recovered  completely. 
Though  much  disfigured  by  the  disease,  her  health  ever  after  con- 
tinued good  until  April  12,  1846.  She  was  then  suddenly  and  cause- 
lessly attacked  by  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  head,  for  which  no  other 
treatment  was  adopted  during  ten  days  than  the  occasional  adminis- 
tration of  an  aperient.  During  thisB  time,  however,  a  condition  of 
stupor  gradually  stole  over  the  child,  for  which,  on  April  21,  a  blister 
was  applied  to  the  back  of  her  neck  with  great  relief.  On  April  23 
she  had  two  attacks  of  convulsions,  with  an  interval  of  four  hours  be- 
tween each.  She  struggled  much  during  their  continuance,  especially 
with  the  right  side ;  when  the  convulsions  subsided,  partial  palsy  of 
the  left  side  remained ;  the  child  complained  much  of  her  head,  and 
sank  from  time  to  time  into  a  state  of  stupor,  from  which,  however, 
she  could  always  be  roused.  Very  free  purgation  on  April  24,  and 
the  application  of  another  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  were  followed 
by  some  amendment.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  another  fit  occurred, 
with  symptoms  similar  to  those  that  had  been  observed  on  the  previ- 
ous occasions ;  but  it  was  not  followed  by  any  increase  in  the  palsy  of 
the  left  side,  nor  was  the  degree  of  stupor  so  considerable  as  on  the 
former  occasion.     Mercurials,  which  had  been  employed  from  the  com- 

1  See  "Lecture  VIII. 
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mencement  of  the  attack,  had  now  produced  a  decided  influence  on 
the  mouth,  and  the  abundant  action  of  the  bowels  was  again  succeeded 
by  much  improvement  in  the  child's  condition.  The  pulse,  which 
had  varied  from  60  to  70,  now  continued  about  70,  and  was  natural 
in  character,  and  the  child  improved  daily,  though  taking  no  other 
medicines  than  occasional  aperients.  The  headache  returned  occa- 
sionally, though  each  time  it  was  less  severe  than  the  time  before  ;  but 
on  the  evening  of  May  15th  this  amendment  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  an  attack  of  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  convulsions  and  coma,  and  the  child  died  convulsed  in  sixteen 
hours,  on  the  36th  day  from  the  first  attack  of  pain  in  the  head. 

On  making  an  examination  of  the  head,  blood  was  found  to  be 
effused- into  the  subarachnoid  tissue  over  a  great  part  of  the  right 
hemisphere  of  the  brain.  The  quantity  of  blood,  however,  was  no- 
where VQry  considerable,  but  merely  occupied  the  sulci  between  the 
convulsions.  The  brain  presented  no  remarkable  appearance,  except 
that  on  a  level  with,  and  just  exterior  to  the  right  lateral  ventricle, 
there  was  a  large  clot  of  blood,  rather  larger  that  a  hen's  egg,  but  of 
more  irregular  shape,  around  which  the  brain  was  softened.  This 
effusion  was  perfectly  black  throughout,  the  coloring  particles  of  the 
blood  being  equally  diffused  through  it,  and  no  appearance  betokened 
that  hemorrhage  had  previously  taken  place  in  this  situation.  The 
anterior  cerebral  artery  ran  for  a  considerable  distance  just  outside 
the  clot,  but  it  could  not  be  ascertained  that  it  had  given  way  at  any 
point. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  one  of  the  few  affections  of  early  life  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  which  but  little  can  be  said  ;  for  where  the 
symptoms  of  a  disease  are  so  obscure,  it  would  be  idle  laying  down 
elaborate  rules  for  its  cure.  The  general  principles,  according  to 
which  you  would  manage  a  case  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  would 
still  guide  you  if  hemorrhage  had  taken  place.  •  It  cannot,  however, 
be  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  to-day  the  observations  on  that  point  to 
whiclf  I  yesterday  directed  your  attention. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  for  a  moment  refer  to  a  form  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  which  though  of  no  great  importance,  yet  forms  an 
exception  to  what  has  been  stated  as  to  the  rarity  of  the  accident  in 
early  life.  In  children  who  have  been  affected  with  tubercular  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  observe  very  small 
effusions  of  blood  in  the  midst  of  the  softened  cerebral  matter  that 
surrounds  the  deposit.  This  capillary  apoplexy,  produced  by  some  of 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  brain  giving  way,  is,  however,  seldom  ex- 
tensive, and  probably  h$8  but  little  share  even  in  accelerating  the 
fatal  event. 

When  next  we  meet,  we  -shall  pass  from  this  subject,  which,  it  must 
be  owned,  has  more  of  a  pathological  than  of  a  practical  interest,  and 
shall  enter  on  the  study  of  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain  in 
childhood. 
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LECTURE   VI. 

IjrxxAMX atoby  Affections  of  the  Bratn — frequent  in  childhood,  but  overlooked  by  early 
writers— first  noticed  about  a  century  ago— described  under  the  name  of  acute  hydro- 
cephalus by  Dr.  Whytt. 

Aotjte  Hydrocephalus — progress  of  knowledge  with  reference  to  it — The  name  restricted 
in  these  lectures  to  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which  is  much  more  frequent 
than  its  simple  inflammation  in  childhood. 

Morbid  appearances  in  acute  hydrocephalus — due  either  to  inflammation  or  to  tubercular 
deposit — alterations  more  apparent  in  the  membranes  at  the  base  of  the  brain  than  in 
those  of  its  convexity. — Reasons  for  considering  granulations  of  the  membranes  as  tu- 
bercular.— Increase  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  almost  invariable. — Central  softening  of 
the  brain  not  a  post-mortem  alteration — frequently  connected  with  changes  in  the 
lining  of  the  ventricles. — Inferences  to  which  these  facts  lead. 

Symptoms  of  the  three  stages  of  the  disease. 

Few  of  the  diseases  of  childhood  are  more  serious  than  those  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  brain  on  the  examination  of  which  we  are 
now  about  to  enter.  They  occasion  9.8  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  under 
five  year*  of  age  in  this  metropolis,  while  they  are  so  especially  the 
diseases  of  early  life,  that  81.1  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  fatal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  occur  in  children  under  five  years  of  age,  90.2  per 
cent,  before  the  age  of  10,  and  92.4  per  cent,  before  the  age  of  15.1 

But  though  the  frequency  of  these  affections  in  the  young  is  a 
matter  of  such  popular  notoriety  that  most  of  you  were  familiar  with 
the  fact  long  before  you  were  engaged  in  your  present  profession,  yet 
if  you  turn  to  the  writings  of  any  of  the  old  physicians,  you  will  find 
in  them  no  mention  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  childhood.  At 
first  this  may  surprise  you,  but  a  few  moments'  consideration  will  ex- 
plain the  seeming  oversight.  Convulsions,  which  form  a  prominent 
symptom  in  most  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  occur,  as  I  need 
not  remind  you,  in  the  course  of  many  other  affections  of  the  nervous 
system.  An  accident  so  alarming  as  a  fit  of  convulsions  is  sure  to 
attract  attention,  but  much  careful  examination  is  often  needed  to 
distinguish  those  minor  differences  between  the  symptoms  that  pre- 
cede or  accompany  it,  which  alone  would -indicate  its  cause.  It  can- 
not, then,  be  surprising,  that  in  the  absence  of  this  minute  care,  many 
diseases,  though  differing  in  most  important  particulars,  should  have 
long  been  classed  together  under  the  head  of  convulsions,  and* that 
inflammation  of  the  brain  should  not  have  been  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinct affection.  The  importance  of  some  of  those  less  obvious  struc- 
tural changes  which  we  know  to  be  most  significant  of  the  nature  of 
previous  diseases,  was  not  then  understood,  so  that  an  alteration  in 
the  consistence  of  the  brain,  or  a  diminution  in  the  transparency  of  its 

1  Deduced  from  5th  and  8th  Reports  of  Registrar-General  for  1842-5. 
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membranes,  often  passed  unnoticed ;  and  anatomical  research  was  not 
exact  enough  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  in  clinical  observation. 

But  just  as  the. physician's  attention  was  fixed  on  the  convulsive 
seizures  which  in  so  many  cases  affected  his  patients,  so  the  eye  of  the 
anatomist  was  often  arrested  by  the  discovery  of  a  large  quantity  of 
fluid  in  the  interior  of  the  brain.  Sometimes  this  fluid  had  been 
secreted  in  such  quantity  as  not  only  to  distend  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  but  to  occasion  a  manifest  enlargement  of  the  skull.  In  such 
cases  the  disease  was  essentially  chronic  in  its  course,  and  was  called, 
from  its.  most  striking  characters,  dropsj  of  the  brain,  or  chronic  hy- 
drocephalus. 

Speculation,  however,  was  set  afloat  by  the  occasional  notice  of  cases 
in* which,  though  fluid  was  found  in  large  quantity  within  the  brain, 
yet  the  previous  disease  had  been  of  short  duration,  its  symptoms  had 
been  acute,  and  the  fever,  drowsiness,  and  cerebral  disturbance  which 
attended  it  had  run  a  very  rapid  course  to  their  fatal  termination. 
Dr.  Whytt  was^  the  first1  who,  in  the  year  1768,  clearly  pointed  out 
the  connection  between  these  symptoms  and  the  accumulation  of  fluid 
in  the  ventricles.  His  attention,  like  that  of  previous  observers,  was 
mainly  fixed  on  this  point,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  morbid  appear- 
ances, and  he  was  thus  led  to  regard  the  disease  as  an  acute  dropsy  of 
the  brain.  Little  can  even  now  be  added  to  his  description  of  the 
malady,  but  further  observation  has  shown  that  the  presence  of  an 
increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  brain,  on  which  he  laid  so  much 
stress,  is  not  of  invariable  occurrence ;  that  there  is  no  certain  relation 
between  the  amount  of- the  fluid  and  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms, 
or  the  rapidity  of  their  course ;  and  that  it  is  almost  always  associated 
with  other  very  important  lesions,  some  of  which  are  the  evident  re- 
sults of  inflammation.  Many  years  were  occupied  in  the  investigations 
which  led  to  this  conclusion ;  so  that  long  before  Whytt's  theory  had 
been  ascertained  to  be  erroneous,  people  had  grown  familiar  with  the 
•  name  which  he  proposed  for  the  disease,  and  in  this  country  it  is  still 
called  hydrocephalus,  or  acute  hydrocephalus. 

A  most  important  step  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  true  pathology 
of  this  disease  was  the  discovery  that  the  fluid  poured  out  into  the 
ventricles  is  not  a  mere  dropsical  effusion,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of 
previous  inflammatory  action.  A  difficulty,  however,  appeared  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  were  most  evident  during  life,  and  its  effects  most 
marked  after  death,  both  the  symptoms  and  the  morbid  appearances 
differed  in  some  respects  from  those  usually  observed  in  Whytt's  dis- 
ease. The  almost  invariable  existence  of  a  very  obvious  tendency  to 
scrofula  in  well-marked  instances  of  Whytt's  disease,  and  its  frequent 
absence  in  other  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  did  much  towards 
solving  this  difficulty.  It  was  next  discovered  that  in  nearly -every 
instance  in  which  Whytt's  disease  terminates  fatally,  tubercle  .is  present 
in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  various  organs  of  the  body  ;•  and  to  the 
acuteness  of  French,  anatomists  -we  owe  the  last  step  in  this  investiga- 

1  In  his  Observations  on  Dropsy  in  the  Brain.     8vo.     Edinb.,  1768. 
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tion,  by  which  it  has  been  'shown  that  in  thg  majority  of  cases  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  themselves  are  the  seat  of  tubercular  deposit. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  inflammation  of  the  brain 
occurs  in  early  life  under  two  different  conditions.  It  now  and  then 
comes  on  in  previously  healthy  children,  but  occurs  much  oftener  in 
connection  with  the  tuberculous  cachexia,  or  as  the  result  of  tubercular 
deposit  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  The  term  encephalitis  may  be 
properly  used  to  denote  the  cases  of  simple  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
while  we  may  with  advantage  restrict  that  of  acute  hydrocephalus  to 
cases  of  cerebral  inflammation  in  scrofulous  subjects.  Owing  to  the 
extreme  rarity  of  the  former  affection,  it  will,  I  think,  be  our  better 
plan  first  to  study  minutely  all  the  characters  of  acute  hydrocephalus, 
and  then  to  examine  the  points  of  difference  between  simple  and  scro- 
fulous inflammation  of  the  brain.     • 

We  will  commence  this  investigation  with  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  appearances  found  after  death  in  cases  where  acute  hydroceph- 
alus Has  had  a  fatal  termination.  These  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  according  as  they  are  the  result  of  inflammation  or  of  the  de- 
posit of  tubercle;  and  changes  due  to  both  of  these  causes  are  often 
found  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  as  well  as  in  its  substance. 

The  appearances  which  present  themselves  on  the  skull  being  opened 
are  seldom  very  striking,  for  the  dura  mater  is  usually  healthy,  and 
the  changes  in  the'  arachnoid  are  not  in  general  of  a  kind  at  once  to 
attract  attention.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  eye  is  struck  by  an  exces- 
sive vascularity  of  the  membranes,  but  this  appearance  often  depends 
on  the  over-filling  of  the  large  vessels  as  the  result  of  position.  At- 
tentive examination  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  this,  and  that 
increase  of  vascularity  .which  is  produced  by  a  uniform  injection  of 
the  minuter  vessels;  and  moderate  pressure,  while  it  causes  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  apparent  vascularity  in  the  former  case,  will  produce 
no  effect  on  the  true  congestion  of  the  latter. 

The  secretion  that  naturally  moistens  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid  is 
altered,  increased,  or  suppressed ;  but  the  last  of  these  changes  is  the 
most  frequent,  while  the  first  is  seldom  observed  in  cases  of  hydroceph- 
alus. The  preternatural  dryness  of  the  membrane  is  usually  con- 
nected with  some  diminution  of  its  natural  transparency;  it  looks  dull 
and  lustreless,  and  feels  sticky — a  State  to  which  the  French  have  ap- 
plied the  term  "pvisseuz"  The  dulness  of  the  arachnoid  is  sometimes 
more  considerable,  and  it  then  presents  an  opaline  appearance,  which 
is  very  evident  at  those  parts  where  the  membrane  passes  from  one 
convolution  to  another.  This  opalescence  is  not  often  general,  but  is 
usually  most  marked  about  the  upper  part  of  the  hemispheres,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  longitudinal  fissure. 

When  any  considerable  degree  of  vascularity  of  the  membranes  is 
evident,  this  is,  of  course,  chiefly  due  to  the  injection  of  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater.  Such  intense  injection  of  the  pia  mater  is, 
however,  far  less  frequent  than  effusion  of  fluid  between  it  and  the 
arachnoid,  and  it  is  still  less  common  to  find  the  two  appearances  in 
the  same  subject.  The  effused  fluid  is  for  the  most  "part  colorless  and 
transparent,  and  if  present  in  any  considerable  quantity,  the  surface 
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of  the  convolutions  then  appears  as  if  covered  by  a  layer  of  transpa- 
rent jelly,  though  on  puncturing  the  membrane  a  drop  of  clear  serum 
will  exude.  The  effusion  of  lymph  or  pus  into  the  pia  mater  covering 
any  considerable  extent  of  the  convexity  of  the  brain  is  very  seldom 
met  with,  but  deposits  of  a  yellow  puriform  lymph  are  not  infrequently , 
seen  occupying  the  depressions  between  the  convolutions,  or  following 
the  course  of  the  vessels  along  the  sides,  or  at  the  upper  surface  of  the 
hemispheres. 

But  though  the  alterations  presented  by  the  membranes  at  the  con- 
vexity of  the  brain  are  often  comparatively  trivial,  the  membranes  at 
the  base  of  the  organ  almost  always  show  unequivocal  traces  of  in- 
flammatory action.  The  predominance  of  the  affection  of  the  mem- 
branes at  the  base  of  the  brain  has,  indeed,  been  regarded  by  some 
writers  as  pathognomonic  of  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  organ;1 
and  though  this  rule  is  not  without  exception,  still  it  holds  good  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases.  In  56  out  of  61  fatal  cases  of  acute  hydro- 
cephalus, in  which  I  carefully  recorded  the  condition  of  the  membranes, 
those  at  the  base  of  the  brain  were  found  to  be  the  seat  of  disease  more 
or  less  extensive,  and  always  more  considerable  than  that  which  ex- 
isted at  the  vertex.  In  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  membranes  at 
the  base  were  healthy,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  serous  effusion  beneath 
the  arachnoid  at  the  convexity ;  and  in  another  instance  there  was 
some  fluid  in  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  hiater  covering  the 
upper  surface  of  the  brain  was  greatly  injected;  but  in  the  three  re- 
maining cases  the  membranes  at  the  upper,  as  well  as  those  at  the 
lower  part  .of  the  brain,  were  perfectly  healthy. 

The  least  considerable  of  the  morbid  changes  in  the  membranes  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  consists  in  a  milky  or  opaline  condition  of  the 
arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  but  chiefly  of  the  former,  sometimes  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  but  seldom  being 
equally  apparent  in  that  part  of  the  membrane  which  invests  the  cere- 
bellum. But,  besides  this  opacity,  we  usually  observe  much  more 
distinct  evidence  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  effusions  of  yellow  lymph 
beneath  the  arachnoid.  This  is  generally  found  about  the  olfactory 
nerves,  which  are  often  completely  imbedded  in  it,  while  a  similar 
effusion  extending  across  the  longitudinal  fissure  unites  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  train  together.  A  deposit  of  the  same  kind  likewise 
reaches  up  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  in  many  cases,  and  connects  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  lobes  of  the  brain  with  each  other;  or  if  poured  out 
in  less  abundance,  it  may  be  seen  running  up  in  narrow  yellow  lines 
by  the  side  of  the  vessels  as  they  pass  from  the  base  of  the  brain  to- 
wards its  convexity.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
however,  and  about  the  optic  nerves,  that  the  most  remarkable  altera- 
tions are  met  with.  The  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  is  here  particularly 
evident,  while  the  subjacent  pia  mater  is  opaque,  much  thickened,  and 
often  infiltrated  with  a  peculiar  semi-transparent  gelatinous  matter, 
sometimes  of  a  dirty  yellowish-green  color.     This  matter  is  occasion- 

•  1  On  which  subjects  the  valuable  essay  of  M.  Rilliet,  De  1  'Inflammation  Tranche  del 
Meninges  chez  les  Enfant*,  in  the  Archives  de  Mectecine  for  Dec.,  Jan.,  and  Feb.,  1846-7, 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
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ally  so  abundant  as  perfectly  to  conceal  the  third  and  fourth  nerves, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  invest  the  optic  nerves  with  a  coating  two  or 
three  lines  in  thickness ;  though,  on  being  dissected  off,  the  substance 
of  the  nerves  beneath  appears  quite  healthy.  When  this  morbid  con- 
dition exists  in  any  very  considerable  degree  it  extends  beyond  the 
pons,  and  involves  the  membranes  covering  the  medulla,  oblongata, 
especially  at  its  anterior  surface. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  forty  years  that  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  importance  of  another  element,  besides  mere  inflammation,  in  the 
production  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  The  peculiar  granular  appear- 
ances which  various  parts  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  almost  in- 
variably present  in  this  disease^  though  noticed  many  years  before, 
began  then  to  engage  the  special  attention  of  several  French  .physi- 
cians.1 The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  t^eir  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,  is,  that  this  appearance  is  not  due  to  inflammation, 
as  was  once  supposed,  but  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of 
tubercular  deposits.  These  deposits  often  assume  the  form  of  minute, 
flattened,  spherical  bodies  of  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head,  or  smaller, 
and  either  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  rather  friable  under  pressure,  or 
grayish,  semi  transparent,  and  resistant,  almost  exactly  resembling  the 
gray  granulations  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  lungs  or  pleurae  of 
phthisical  subjects.  They  are  likewise  sometimes  met  with  in  what 
would  seem  to  be  an  earlier  stage,  when  they  appear  like  small  opaque* 
spots  of  a  dead  white  color,  much  smaller  than  a  pin's  head,  and  com- 
municating no  perceptible  roughness  to  the  membrane.  This  appear- 
ance is  often  observed  in  the  arachnoid  covering  the  cerebeljum,  and 
those  parts  of  the  base  of  the  brain  where  the  arachnoid  is  stretched 
across  from  one  part  of  the  organ  to  another.  The  flattened  yellowish 
bodies  are  most  frequently  seen  at  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  hemispheres.  They  generally  follow  the  course  of 
the  vessels  that  ramify  in  the  pia  mater,  and  accordingly  occupy  the 
sulci  between  the  convolutions  much  oftener  than  their  summit.  The 
firm  gray  bodies  are  mostly  seen  about  the  pons,  or  imbedded  in  the 
pia  mater  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  optic  nerves,  or  projecting  from 
the  surface  of  the  membranes  that  cover  the  medulla  oblongata.  They 
are  also  often  deposited  in  the  arachnoid  lining  the  occipital  bone,  and 
are  then  sometimes  collected  in  considerable  numbers  around  the  fora- 
men magnum.  These  bodies,  sometimes  of  a  gray,  at  other  times  of 
a  yellow  color,  are  likewise  met  with,  though  less  frequently,  in  the 
substance  of  .the  velum  interpositum,  or  imbedded  in  the  choroid 
plexuses,  and  in  both  of  these  situations  they  are  sometimes  very 
abundant. 

These  bodies,  however,  do  not  always  retain  the  appearance  of  dis- 
tinct granules,  but  sometimes  on  separating  two  folds  of  the  arachnoid 
which  had  seemed  to  be  glued  together  by  an  effusion  of  yellow  lymph 
or  concrete  pus,  we  find  that  the  matter  which  forms  these  adhesions 

1  M.  Papavoine  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who,  in  the  Journal  Hebdomadaire  for 
1830,  vol.  vi,  p.  113,  clearly  established  the  tubercular  nature  of  these  granulations  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain. 
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is  not  homogeneous,  but  that  it  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  minute 
granular  bodies  connected  together  by  the  lymph  or  pus  in  which 
they  are  imbedded.  This  appearance  is  often  met  with* at  the  con- 
vexity of  the  brain,  and  close  to  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  rather 
more  towards  its  posterior  than  its  anterior  part ;  a  strip  of  this  yellow 
matter,  half  an  inch  long  by  two  or  three  lines  broad,  connecting  to- 
gether the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  or  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
arachnoid.  Sometimes  two  or  three  deposits  of  this  kind  are  observed 
at  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain,  but  they  are  generally  more  exten- 
sive at  the  base  of  the  organ,  where  they  occupy  the  longitudinal  fis- 
sure and  the  fisstfre  of  Sylvius,  and  frequently  connect  opposite  surfaces 
of  the  brain  so  closely  together  as  to  render  their  separation  impossible 
without  injury  to  its  substance.  But  you  may  ask  me  for  the  proof  of 
these  granular  bodies  ^cing,  as  I  have  represented  them  to  be,  real  tuber" 
cular  deposits.  It  would  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  this  lecture  to 
detail  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  adduced  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  for  it  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  disputed;  since 
some  persons  were  long  disposed  to  regard  them  merely  as  the  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation,  while  the  majority  of  French  writers  are  so 
convinced  of  their  tubercular  nature,  and  regard  their  presence  as  so 
essentially  .characteristic  of  this  form  of  cerebral  disease,  that,  discard- 
ing the  term  of  Acute  Hydrocephalus,  they  have,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, agreed  to  designate  it  Tubercular  Meningitis. 

The  reasons  which  appear  to  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  tuber- 
cular nature  of  these  bodies,1  are — 

1st.  That  they  are  always  associated  with  tubercle  elsewhere. 

2d.  That  their  abundance  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  in- 
flammatory mischief. 

3d.  That  they  are  sometimes  met  with  in  cases  where  no  head  symp- 
toms were  observed  during  life,  and  unconnected  with  any  sign  of  in- 
flammation discovered  after  death ;  and 

4th.  That  their  chemical  composition  and  their  microscopic  structure 
are  identical  with  those  of  tubercle  in  other  organs  of  the  body.* 

1  With  reference  to  these  points,  see  Becquerel.  Recherche*  Cliniqnes  sur  la  Mlningite 
des  Enfnm*,  8vo,  Paris,  1*38,  p.  20 ;  and  Lebert,  Physiologie  Patbologique,  &c,  8vo,  Paris, 
1845,  vol.  i,  pp.  440-449. 

*  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  give  a  caution  against  confounding  with  these 
tubercular  granulations  those  small  corpuscles,  the  Pacchionian  bodies  as  they  ara 
termed,  which  are  met  with  either  singly  or  in  groups  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
hemispheres  near  the  falx  cerebri  in  the  early  years  of  childhood.  They  are  minute 
round  excrescences  of  the  arachnoid,  either  semitransparent  or  of  a  white  color,  made 
up  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  like  that  of  lowly  organized  cellular  tissue.  The  arachnoid 
around  them  is  not  infrequently  somewhat  thickened ;  but  they  are  in  no  other  respect 
to  be  regarded  as  pathological  conditions,  than'  that  there  appears  to  be  some  connec- 
tion between  their  development  and  the  previous  frequent  occurrence  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion. In  the  course  of  time  they  sometimes  perforate  the'  dura  mater,  and  form  little 
depressions  in  the  bone  in  which  they  become  imbedded.  They  not  seldom  undergo 
conversion  into  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  yield  also  slight  traces  of  silex; 
and  are  in  all  respects  different  from  the  bodies  referred  to  in  the  text  See  Lnachka,  in 
Mttllers  Arvhiv,  1852,  p.  101 ;  a  review  of  a  thesis  by  M.  Faivre,  in  Arch.  Gen.  de  MeU, 
Avril,  1854;  and  Rokitansky,  Pathol.  Anat.,  Wien,  1850,  vol.  ii,  p.  407.  The  laborious 
investigations  of  Dr.  Meyer,  of  Hamburgh,  published  in  Virchow'a  Archiv,  1860,  vol.  xix, 
p.  171,  288,  support  the  view  that  the  development  of  these  bodies  is  associated  with  fre- 
quent and  long-standing  variations  in  the  cerebral  circulation  j  and  my  own  impression  is 
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Notwithstanding  the  important  nature  of  the  changes  presented  by 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  in  cases  of  acute  hydrocephalus,^  was 
long  before  they  attracted  as  much  attention  as  the  alterations  in  the 
substance  erf  the  brain  itself,  and  especially  as  that  distension  of  its  cavi- 
ties with  fluid  from  which  the  malady  has  derived  its  name.  The  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  indeed,  generally  presents  but  few  traces  of  disease, 
though  sometimes  the  convolutions  are  greatly  flattened,  and  the  sulci 
between  them  almost  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  from 
within.  The  cerebral  substance  is  often  healthy  as  low  down  as  the 
centre  of  Vieussens,  or  presents  no  change  more  important  than  the 
presence  of  an  unusual  number  of  bloody  points,  the  divided  cerebral 
vessels.  But,  though  unaltered  to  the  eye,  a  diminution  of  consist- 
ence is  often  perceptible  as  the  ventricles  are  approached.  Sometimes 
the  whole  brain  seems  softer  than  natural,  while  at  othqr  times,  though 
not  actually  softened,  it  is  infiltrated  with  fluid,  as  though  it  had  soaked 
up  the.  serum  from  the  ventricles. 

The  presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  than  natural  in  the  lateral 
ventricles  is  of  almost  constant  occurrence.  In  59  out  of  61  cases  in 
which  death  had  taken  place  under  the  symptoms  of  acute  hydro- 
cephalus, I  found  an  appreciable  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles; 
and  in  49  of  these  cases  tire  quantity  was  considerable,  amounting  to 
several  ounces.  The  fluid  is  in  general  a  perfectly  transparent  serum, 
resembling  passive  effusions  poured  out  from  other  serous  membranes; 
and  such  it  doubtless  is  in  many  cases  in  which  it  is  found  distending 
the  lateral  ventricles.  But,  in  a  large  proportion  of  -instances  of 
hydrocephalus,  the  increased  secretion  in  the  ventricles  is  associated 
with  a  very  notable  change  in  the  surrounding  cerebral  substance. 
This  change. consists  in  a  loss  of  the  natural  firmness  of  the  central 
parts  of  the  brain;  varying  in  degree  from  a  slight  diminution  of  con- 
sistence to  a  state  of  perfect  difHuence,  in  which  the  cerebral  substance 
forms  a  pulpy  mass  that  is  easily  washed  away  by  a  stream  of  water; 
or  the  softening  may  be  even  more  considerable,  and  the  cerebral 
matter  may  become  semifluid,  and  closely  resemble  thick  cream.  The 
parts  thus  affected  are  perfectly  pale  and  bloodless,  and  the  adjacent 
substance  of  the  brain  is  usually  rather  anaemic.  The  fornix,  septum 
lucidum,  corpus  callosum,  and  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
are  the  parts  most  frequently  affected;  the  optic  thalami,  corpora 
striata,  and  lower  parts  of  the  middle  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain, 
rank  next  in  this  respect,  while  the  anterior  lobes  are  but  seldom  soft- 
ened. In  a  few  instances  the  cerebellum  is  involved  in  the  softening, 
and  now  and  then  the  whole  brain  is  found  to  have  lost  much  of  its 
natural  firmness — a  change,  however,  which  is  usually  much  more 
marked  on  one  side  than  the  other.  Closely  allied  to  this  softening  is 
the  state  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  wherein  the  whole  brain 

that  they  are  discovered  in  children  who  have  died  of  hydrocephalus  with  much  greater 
frequency  than  Meyer's  statement  of  their  extreme  rarity  before  the  sixth  year  would 
lead  one  to  anticipate,  though  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  state  the  fact  numerically.  It 
gives,  however,  to  these  appearances. that  position  on  the  border  land  between  physiological 
and  pathological  products  which  is,  I  apprehend,  their  proper  place. 
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appears  perfectly  infiltrated  with  serum,  as  though  it  had  been  long 
soaked  in  it,  and  had  imbibed  it  like  a  sponge. 

A  mechanical  explanation  has  been  frequently  suggested  to  account 
both  for  this  appearance  and  for  the  central  softening  of  the  brain, 
which  you  will  observe  is  most  marked  in  those  very  parts  to  which 
the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  would  naturally  gravitate  after  death.  Many 
facts,  however,  are  opposed  to  this  view  of  the  cause  of  softening  of 
the  brain,  If  it  were  a  change  induced  by  the  imbibition  of  fluid 
after  death,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  as  constant  as  is  hypostatic 
congestion  of  the  lungs;  but  instead  of  this  being  the  cade,  fluid  is 
found  in  many  instances  in  the  ventricles  without  the  -consistence  of 
the  brain  being  in  the  least  diminished.  In  a  recent  work  on  Acute 
Hydrocephalus,  which  embodies  the  results  of  a  very  large  number 
of  dissections,  it  is  stated  that  central  softening  of  the  brain  existed 
only  in  47  out  of  71  instances,  in  which  the  ventricles  contained  a 
quantity  of  serum  varying  from  3  to  11  ounces.1  In  my  records  of 
the  examination  of  the  brain  in  hydrocephalus,  I  have  preserved  an 
accurate  account  of  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  substance  in  59  cases, 
and  find  that  in  22  instances  there  was  not  the  least  central  softening, 
although  the  ventricles  contained  fluid  in  every  case  but  one,  and  the 
quantity  amounted  on  13  occasions  to  several  ounces.  M.  Louis,  too, 
mentions  in  his  work  on  Phthisis,9  that  in  75  out  of  101  tubercular 
subjects,  each  ventricle  contained  a  quantity  of  fluid  varying  from 
half  an  ounce  to  two  or  three  ounces,  but  yet  in  only  6  of.  these  101 
cases  were  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  at  all  softened.  And,  not  to 
dwell  on  any  other  arguments  which  might  be  adduced,  it  may  be 
added  that  M.  Rokitansky  has  subjected  the  supposed  hygroscopic 
property  of  the  brain  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  found  that  no 
change  whatever  was  produced  in  slices  of  cerebral  matter  by  soaking 
them  for  hours  in  serum. 

But  if  we  reject  the  theory  of  this  change  in  the  brain  being  a  mere 
post-mortem  occurrence,  the  question  still  remains,  to  what  is  it  due? 
M.  Rokitansky  regards  it  as  a  condition  of  acute  oedema  of  the  brain, 
often,  though  not  invariably,  associated  with  inflammation,  since  its 
products,  pus  and  exudation  corpuscles,  are  usually  found  in  the  broken 
down  or  infiltrated  nervous  matter. 

%  One  very  strong  proof  of  the  close  connection  that  subsists  between 
softening  of  the  brain  and  an  inflammatory  process  going  on  in  the  organ 
is  furnished  by  the  changes  which  in  many  of  these  cases  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles. 

My  own  observation  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  in  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  these  changes  exist  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  readily 
appreciable  by  the  naked  eye,  and  the  microscope  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  ascertain  their  almost  invariable  existence.  The  first  alteration 
that  takes  place  in  the  membrane  is  the  loss  of  its  transparency,  which 
is  often,  though  not  always,  associated  with  a  turgid  state  of  its  vessels. 

1  Beobachtungen  und  Bemerkungen  fiber  den  rasch  verlaufenden  Wasserkopf.     Von  K. 
Herrich,  8vo,  Regensburg,  1847,  p.  161,  §  126. 
1  Recherches  snr  la  Phthisic;  2d  6d.,  8vo,  Paris,  1843,  p.  160,  §  161. 
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At  the  same  time  it  loses  its  polish,  and  next  acquires  an  unnatural 
toughness,  so  that  it  can  be  raised  by  the  point  of  the  scalpel ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  not  merely  opaque  and  tough,  but  greatly  thickened, 
forming  a  dense  firm  membrane ;  and  sometimes  it  presents  a. granular 
appearance,  which  is  usually  most  marked  over  the  optic  thalami  and 
corpora  striata.  This  granular  condition  iS  sometimes  so  slight  as  to 
be  perceptible  only  when  the  membrane  is  looked  at  in  certain  lights ; 
sometimes  so  extreme  as  to  present  a  distinct  roughness  to  the  finger. 
It  is  due  to  the  presence1  of  small  new-formed  capillary  outgrowths 
consisting  of  an  accumulation  of  -roundish  cells  with  transparent  nu- 
cleoli, which  spring  from  an  unevenly  deposited  layer  of  cells  super- 
imposed on  the  lining  of  the  ventricle  itself. 

These  changes,  though  observed  in  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis, 
are  present  in  their  most  characteristic  degrees  in.  chronic  internal  hy- 
drocephalus, and  are  the  evidence  of  inflammatory  action  which  dates 
back  in  some  instances  even  to  the  time  of  foetal  life.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  the  lining  of  the  ventricles,  instead  of  presenting  the  above 
described  changes,  is  thickened,  pulpy,  and  softened,  so  as  to  fray  with 
the  slightest  touch ;  or  participates  in  the  general  diffluence  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  brain.  This,  however,  is  a  decidedly  exceptional 
occurrence,  and  opacity,  loss  of  polish,  thickening,  toughening,  and 
granular  deposit  on  its  surface,  are  the  changes  almost  invariably  pre- 
sented by  the  -lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  myself  that  these  changes  bear  any  certain  relation  to 
the  quantity  of  fluid,  or  to  the  degree  of  central  softening,  though  it 
is  rare  to  find  an  extreme  degree  of  change  in  the  lining  of  the*  ven- 
tricles without  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  in  their  cavity,  and 
great  softening  of  the  brain  around  them.2 

1  See  the  minute  researches  of  Dr.  Loschner  on  this  subject  in  his  Aus  dem  Franz- 
Joseph-Kinder-Spitale,  I  Theil,  8vo,  pp.  48-85.    Prag,  1860. 

8  The  subjoined  note  contains  an  analysis  of  my  dissections  of  61  cases  of  acute  hydro- 
cephalus, as  far  as  respects  the  presence  of  Ifluid  in  the  ventricles,  the  state  of  their  lining 
memBrane,  and  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  substance ;  particulars  the  mutual  relation  of 
which  to  each  other  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated. 

In  14  of  these  61  cases  there  is  no  express  mention  of  the  condition  of  the  lining'of  the 
ventricles. 

In  2  the  state  of  the  cerebral  substance  is  only  imperfectly  described. 

In  59  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  substance  was  carefully  noted,  and  it  was  softened 
at  the  centre  in  37,  not  softened  in  22. 

Of  the  22  cases  in  which  there  was  no  central  softening —   ' 

In  1  there  was  no  fluid  in  the  ventricles. 
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l» 

a  considerable  quantity. 

22 

In  12  of  these  22  cases  the  state  of  the  lining  of  the  ventricles  is  expressly  described. 
It  was  unaltered  in  5,  altered  in  7. 
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It  is  clear  that  in  cases  of  what  are  commonly  called  tubercular 
hydrocephalus  there  are  two  distinct  elements,  which  have  no  constant 
relation  to  each  other,  which  even  are  not  invariably  associated.  The 
one  of  them  manifests  itself  in  the  affection  of  the  membranes  at  the 

• 

It  was  unaltered  in  1  when  there  was  no  fluid  in  the  ventricles. 
"  "  i  u        u        veTy  little 

"  tt  1  tt        "         1  oz. 

u  u  i  u  u  4  oz> 

u  u  1  u         u         a  large  quantity. 

5 
It  was  altered  in  7,  viz. : 
In  1  no  fluid ;  tubercular  granulations  on  choroid  plexuses. 

lone  ounce;  lining,  of  ventricles  tough,  and  thickened. 

4  a  large  quantity ;  lining  tough,  thickened ;  and  in  3  of  the  4  finely  granular. 

1  four  ounces  of  fluid ;  lining  opaque. 

7 
In  18  of  these  22  cases  the  consistence  of  the  cerebral  substance  was  everywhere 
natural;   in  4  it  was  altered  :  • 

In  1  brain  substance  generally  increased  in  firmness. 

1  softening  of  cerebellum  and  of  anterior  parts  of  both  posterior  cerebral  lobe*, 

especially  on  left  side. 
1  softening  of  lower  surface  of  both  anterior  cerebral  lobes. 

1  softening  of  right  half  of  pons,  which  was  diffluent,  in  a  state  of  red  softening;  vis* 
sels  leading  te  it  dilated  and  filled  with  clot. 

4 
.  In  37  cases  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  were  softened ;  slightly  in  16  oases,  consider- 
ably in  21: 

In  10  of  these  16  cases  the  lining  of  the  ventricles  was  healthy. 

6  -a  a  a  a  tough,  opaque,  or  grauular. 

16 
In  12  the  cerebral  substance  elsewhere  Was  natural,, 
4  «  «  «  altered. 

16  • 

In  1  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  generally,  and  the  substance  of  the  cere- 
bellum, were  softened. 

1  anterior  and  lower  half  of  middle  lobes  softened,  chiefly  on  left  side. 

1  there  was  great  vascularity  of  brain  substance,  softening  of  both  posterior  bonis, 
much  fluid  in  ventricles,  their  linipg  tough,  lymph'  and  hyaline  matter  at  base  of 
brain. 

1  there  was  softening  of  anterior  part  of  left,  and  posterior  half  of  right  ventricle,  with 
much  fluid,  and  granular  lining  of  ventricles. 

4 
In  21  cases  the  central  softening  was  considerable. 

In  15  cases  the  cerebral  substance  elsewhere  was  softened;  in  10  it  was  not  softened. 
In  4  cases  the  softening  existed  without  disease  of  the  lining  of  the  ventricles ;  in  7  it 
was  associated  with  it. 

In  1  both  posterior  lobes  were  softened,  especially  the  right,  and  brain  substance  of  yel- 
lowish-white color. 
1  lower  and  posterior  third  of  left  lower  lobe  quite  diffluent,  and  cerebellum  soft. 
1  great  congestion*  of  brain,  and  general  softening  of  its  substance.    . 
1  great  softening  below  centre  of  Vieussens,  especially  on  left  side,  where  gray  and 
white  matters  were  undistinguishable  from  each  other. 

4 
In  7  instances  central  softening,  softening  of  other  parts  of  the  brain,  and  disease  of  the 
lining  of  the  ventricles  coexisted : 
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>ase  of  the  brain,  and  is  characterized  by  the  deposit  of  tubercle  there, 
is  well  as  of  the  exudation  products  of  inflammation.  The  other 
lisplays  itself  in  the  affection  of  the  lining  of  the  ventricles,  in  the 
changes  which  that  undergoes,  and  in  the  alteration  of  the  adjacent 
brain  substance. 

It  were  well  worth  the  inquiry  to  determine  the  exact  connection 
of  the  two;  to  make  out  which  is  the  earlier  occurrence,  which  pre- 
disposes to  the  other,  which  contributes  most  to  bring  about  the  fatal 
event,  to  ascertain  what  symptoms  betoken  the  one  order  of  changes, 
what  the  other ;  and  so  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  some  means  of  distin- 
guishing cases  which  admit  of  remedy,  from  those  in  which  treatment 
is  vain,  and  hope  has  no  place. 

One  sometimes  hears  the  complaint  that  the  field  of  science  has  been 
reaped  so  thoroughly  by  previous  laborers  as  to  leave  but  scanty 
gleaning  for  those  who  come  after.  But  surely  this  is  an  idle  lamen- 
tation while  problems  such  as  these  remain  unsolved,  to  which  it  so 
much  imports  the  practical  physician  as  well  as  the  pathologist  to  be 
able  to  return  a  correct  answer. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  we  find  large  patches  of  tubercular  matter 
deposited  beneath  the  membranes  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain, 
and  extending  to  the  depth  of  about  a  line  into  its  tissue,  in  Children 
who  have  died  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  Now  and  then,  also,  masses 
of  tubercle,  of  a  spheroidal  shape,  and  of  various  sizes,  are  found 
imbedded  in  the  cerebral  substance.  This  latter  appearance,  however, 
is  not  frequent;, it  existed  only  in  6  out  of  the  61  cases  on  which  I 
have  founded  my  remarks  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  acute  hydro- 

In  1  there  were  two  and  «  half  ounces  of  fluid,  lining  of  the  ventricle  thick  and 
granular,  brain  substance  generally,  and  that  of  posterior  cornua  specially, 
softened. 

1  much  fluid,  lining  opaque,  general  softening,  optic  thalami  of  gelatinous  consist- 
ence  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

1  much  fluid,  lining  thick  and  Arm,  increased  vascularity,  general  softening  of  whole 
of  brain. 

1  mnch  fluid,  great  thickening  of  lining,  softening  Universal  from  half  an  inch  from 
surface. 

1  two  ounces  of  fluid,  lining  opaque,  much  softening  of  both  posterior  lobes,  espe- 
cially right. 

1  four  ounces  turbid  .reddish  serum,  lining  thick  and  vascular;  Arm  in  some  parts, 
soft  in  others,  softening  of  anterior  and  middle,  lobes  of  cerebrum,  npt  of  poste- 
rior ;  capillary  apoplexy  of  left  corpus  striatum. 

1  two  ounces  of  fluid,  great  tumescence  of  vessels  in  ventricles,  softening  of  both 

optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata. 

7 
In  10  cases  the  lining  of  the  ventricles  was  altered,  but  there  was  no  softening  except 
it  the  centre : 
In  1  halt"  an  ounce  of  fluid,  lining  opaque,  thickened,  slightly  granular. 

2  three  ounces  of.  fluid,  membrane  tongb,and  in  one  of  the  two  slightly  granular. 

1  four  ounces  of  fluid,  membrane  granular. 

2  lining  tough  and  thickened,  alid  lost  its  polish.     In  one  of  these  cases  there  were 

six  ounces  of  fluid,  in  the  other  only  two. 

3  there  was  much  fluid,  lining  dull  and  thickened. 

1  there  were  three  ounces  of  fluid,  but  the  lining  partook  of  the  general  softening 
of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain,  which  were  almost  diffluent. 

10 
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cephalus;  and  even  in  these  cases  peculiar  symptoms  existed  which 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient  led  to  the  suspicion  of  the  disease 
being  something  else  than  an  ordinary  attack  of  water  on  the  brain. 

The  complications  of  hydrocephalus  consist  almost  entirely  in  the 
deposit  of  tubercle  in  many  organs  of  the  body,  and  in  the  various 
results  to  which  that  tubercular  deposit  may  have  given  rise.  The 
lungs  and  the  bronchial  glands  are  the  parts  most  frequently  and  most 
seriously  invaded  by  the  tubercular  deposit;  the  spleen,  liver,  mesen- 
teric glands,  and  intestines,  rank  next  in  frequency  as  the  seat  of 
tubercle.  The  complication  of  hydrocephalus  with  tuberculous  ulcer* 
ation  of  the  intestines  is  one  which,  though  not  very  frequent,  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  since  its  existence  may  give  rise  to  diarrhoea,  and 
thus  lead  to  an  error  of  diagnosis  on  your  part,  if  you  look  for  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels  as  an  invariable  symptom  of  water  on  the  brain. 

But  let  us  now  pass  to  the  examination  of  the  symptoms  of  acute  .' 
hydrocephalus.    We  cannot,  however,  do  more  to-day  than  familiariie 
ourselves  with  the  main  features  of  the  disease,  and  must  leave  all 
attempts  at  filling  up  the  outline  to  our  next  meeting. 

The  first  or  premonitory  stage  of  the  affection  is  attended  by  many 
indications  of  cerebral  congestion,  coupled  with  general  febrile  dis- 
turbance, and  presenting  exacerbations  and  remissions  at  irregular 
periods.  The  child  becomes  gloomy,  pettish,  and  slow  in  its  more* 
ments,  and  is  little  pleased  by  its  usual  amusements.  Or,  at  other 
times,  its  spirits  are  very  variable ;  it  will  sometimes  cease  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  its  play,  and  run  to  hide  its  head  in  its  mother's  lap, 
putting  its  hand  to  its  head,  and  complaining  of  headache  or  saying 
merely  that  it  is  tired  and  sleepy,  and  wants  to  go  to  bed.  Sometimes, 
too,  it  turns  giddy,  as  you  will  know,  not  so  much  from  its  complaint 
of  dizziness  as  from  its  suddenly  standing  still,  gazing  around  for  a 
moment  as  if  lost,  and  then  either  beginning  to  cry  at  the  strange 
sensation,  or  seeming  to  awake  from  a  reverie,  and  at  once  returning 
to  its  play.  The  infant  in  its  nurse's  arms  betrays  the  same  sensation 
by  a  sudden  look  of  alarm,  a  momentary  cry,  and  a  hasty  clinging  to 
its  nurse.  If  the  child  can  walk,  it  may  be  observed  to  drag  one  leg, 
halting  in  its  gait,  though  but  slightly,  and  seldom  as  much  at  one 
time  as  at  another,  so  that  both  the  parents  and  the  medical  attendant 
may  be  exposed  to  attribute  it  to  an  ungainly  habit  which  the  child 
has  contracted.  The  appetite  is  usually  bad,  though  sometimes  very 
variable ;  and  the  child,  when  apparently  busy  at  play,  may  all  at  once 
throw  down  its  toys  and  beg  for  food;  then  refuse  what  is  offered,  or 
taking  a  hasty  bite,  may  seem  to  nauseate  the  half- tasted  morsel!  may 
open  its  mouth,  stretch  out  its  tongue,  and  heave  as  if  about  to  vomit. 
The  thirst  is  seldom  considerable,  and  sometimes  there  is  an  actual 
aversion  to  drink  as  well  as  to  food,  apparently  from  its  exciting  or 
increasing  the  sickness.  The  stomach,  however,  seldom  rejects  every- 
thing ;  but  the  same  food  as  occasions  sickness  at  one  time  is  retained 
at  another.  Sometimes  the  child  vomits  only  after  taking  food ;  at 
other  times,  even  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  it  brings  up  some  green- 
ish phlegm  without  much  effort,  and  with  no  relief.  These  attacks 
of  vomiting  seldom  occur  oftener  than  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  but 
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they  may  return  for  several  days  together,  the  child's  head  probably 
growing  heavier,  and  its  headache  more  severe.  The  bowels  during 
this  time  are  disordered,  generally  constipated  from  the  very  first, 
though  their  condition  in  this  respect  sometimes  varies  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease.  The  evacuations  are  usually  scanty,  some- 
times pale,  often  of  different  colors,  almost  always  deficient  in  bile, 
frequently  mud-colored,  and  very  offensive.  The  tongue  is  not  dry, 
generally  rather  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  coated  with  white  fur  in  the 
centre,  which  becomes  yellowish  towards  the  root.  Occasionally  I 
have  seen  it  very  moist,  and  uniformly  coated  with  a  thin  white  fur. 
The  skin  is  harsh,  but  there  is  no  great  heat  of  surface;  the  mires  are 
dry,  the  eyes  lustreless,  the  pulse  accelerated,  but  seldom  exceeding 
120  in  children  of  four  years  old  and  upwards;  not  full  nor  strong,  but 
often  unequal  in  the  force  and  duration  of  its  beats.  The  child  is  drowsy, 
and  will  sometimes  want  to  be  put  to  bed  two  or  three  times  in  the  day; 
but  it  is  restless,  sleeps  ill,  grinds  its  teeth  in  sleep,  lies  with  its  eyes 
partially  open,  awakes  with  the  slightest  noise,  or  even  starts  up  in 
alarm  without  any  apparent  cause.  At  night,  too,  the  existence  of 
intolerance  of  light  is  often  first  noticed  in  consequence  of  the  child's 
complaints  about  the  presence  of  the  candle  in  the  room. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  you  must  not  expect  to  find  all  these  symp- 
toms in  every  case,  neither,  indeed,  when  present,  are  they  persistent, 
bat  the  child's  condition  varies  greatly  in  the  course  of  a"  few  minutes ; 
cheerfulness  alternating  with  depression,  and  sound  sleep  being  now 
and  then  enjoyed  in  the  midst  of  the  unrefreshing  dozes  of  the  night. 
It  will  not  be  by  a  hurried  visit  of  a  few  minutes  that  you  will  learn 
these  things ;  you  must  not  grudge  your  time  if  you  hope  ever  to  at- 
tain to  excellence  in  the  management  of  children's  diseases. 

This  precursory  stage  is  of  very  variable  duration,  but  on  the  aver- 
age does  not  exceed  four  or  five  days.  If  the  disease  be  not  recog- 
nized, or  if  the  treatment  adopted  be  unsuccessful,  it  will  pass  into  the 
ttcond  stage,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  very  apparent, 
thongh  unhappily  the  prospect  of  its  cure  is  almost  lost.  The  child 
no  longer  has  intervals  of  cheerfulness,  nor  attempts  to  sit  up,  but 
wishes  to  be  left  quiet  in  bed,  and  the  face  assumes  a  permanent  ex- 
pression of  anxiety  and  suffering.  The  eyes  are  often  kept  closed, 
and  the  eyebrows  are  knit,  the  child  endeavoring  to  shut  out  the  light 
from  its  morbidly  sensitive  retina.  The  skin  continues  dry,  the  face 
is  sometimes  flushed,  and  the  head  often  hot ;  and  though  these  two 
symptoms  vary  much  in  their  duration,  coming  and  going  without  any 
evident  cause,  yet  there  is  a  permanently  increased  pulsation  of  the 
carotids,  and  if  the  skull  be  not  ossified  the  brain  may  be  felt  and  seen 
forcibly  beating  through  the  anterior  fontanelle.  The  child  is  now 
very  averse  to  being  disturbed,  and  often  lies  in  a  drowsy  condi- 
tion unless  spoken  to,  when,  if  old  enough  to  answer,  it  usually  com- 
plains of  its  head,  or  of  weariness  or  sleepiness.  Its  replies  are  gen- 
erally rational,  but  very  short ;  and  if  it  need  anything,  it  asks  in  as 
few  words  as  possible  in  a  quick,  pettish  manner,  and  shows  much 
irritability  if  not  at  once  attended  to.  At  other  times  it  lies  wit1 
face  turned  from  the  light,  either  quite  quiet,  or 
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tone  of  voice,  and  now  and  then  uttering  a  short,  sharp,  lamentable 
cry,  which  M.  Coindet,  of  Geneva,  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the 
disease,  and  hence  termed  it  cri  hydrencSphalique  ;  but  making  no  other 
complaint  than  the  low  moan  and  the  occasional  plaintive  cry.    To 
this,  however,  there  are  exceptions,  and  children  sometimes  scream 
with  the  intensity  of  the  pain,  or  cry  out  "My  head!  my  head!"  most 
piteously.     As  night  comes  on  there  is  almost  always  a  distinct  exa- 
cerbation of  the  symptoms,  and  the  quiet  of  the  day  is  frequently  suc- 
ceeded by  a  noisy  and  excited  state,  in  which  vociferous  cries  about 
the  head  alternate  with  delirium.     This,  however,  is  not  by  any  meant 
a  constant  occurrence;  an  increase  of  restlessness  being  often  the  onlj 
difference  from  the  state  of  stupor  in  which  the  child  lay  during  toe 
day.     At  the  commencement  of  this  stage  the  pulse  is  quickened, 
sometimes  very  much  so,  and  is  in  many  cases  unequal  in  the  force 
and  quickness  of  the  beats.     Irregularity  of  its  rhythm,  or  distinct 
intermission  in  its  beat,  is  the  next  change,  and  is  usually  perceived 
at  the  same  time  with  a  great  diminution  in  its  frequency,  which  often 
falls  in  a  few  hours  from  120  to  90  or  80.     At  the  same  time  that 
these  changes  take  place  in  the  general  characters  of  the  pulse,  its 
power  becomes  manifestly  diminished,  while  the  slightest  exertion, 
such  as  attends  any  alteration  in  the  child's  position  in  the  bed,  will 
often  Suffice  to  increase  its  frequency  twenty  beats  or  more  in  the 
minute.     The  child  sometimes  keeps  its  eyes  so  firmly  closed  that  we 
can  scarcely  see  the  state  of  its  pupils.     Usually  they  are  not  much 
affected,  but  sometimes  one  is  more  dilated  and  acts  more  sluggishly 
than  the  other,  or  in  other  cases,  strabismus  exists,  though  perhaps  in 
a  very  slight  degree,  or  confined  to  one  eye.     It  is  seldom  that  vomit- 
ing continues  beyond  the  commencement  of  this  stage,  but  its  cessa- 
tion is  not  followed  by  any  desire  either  for  food  or  drink.  The  bowels 
usually  become  even  more  constipated  than  they  were  before,  and  the 
evacuations  continue  quite   as  unnatural,  while  all  flatus  disappears 
from  the  intestines,  and  the  abdomen  thus  acquires  that  shrunken 
form  on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  writers  as  character- 
istic of  hydrocephalus. 

The  transition  from  this  to  the  third  stage  of  the  disease  is  some- 
times effected  very  gradually  by  the  deepening  of  the  state  of  drowsi- 
ness, till  it  amounts  to  a  stupor,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  arouse 
the  child.  At  other  times,  however,  this  stupor  comes  on  very  sud- 
denly, succeeding  immediately  to  an  attack  of  convulsions.  These 
convulsions  usually  affect  one  side  much  more  than  the  other,  and 
after  the  fit  has  passed  off  one  side  is  generally  found  partially  or  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  while  the  child  makes  constant  automatic  move- 
ments with  the  other,  carrying  the  hand  to  the  head,  and  alternately 
flexing  and  extending  the  leg.  The  side  which  is  the  most  affected 
during  the  fit  is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  the  most  palsied 
afterwards.  When  the  third  stage  is  fully  established,  the  child  lies 
upon  its  back  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  with  one  leg 
stretched  out,  the  other  drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen.  The  tremu- 
lous hands  are  either  employed  in  picking  the  lips  or  nose  till  the 
blood  comes,  or  one  hand  is  kept  on  the  genitals  while  the  other  is 
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•ubbing  the  face  or  head.  The  head  is  at  one  moment  hot,  and  the 
face  flushed,  and  then  the  heat  disappears  and  the  flush  fades,  though 
usually  there  is  a  permanent  increase  in  temperature  about  the  occiput. 
Sometimes  the  skin  is  dry,  and  then,  though  the  extremities  are  cold, 
a  profuse  sweat  breaks  out  on  some  parts  of  the  body  or  on  the  head. 
The  pulse  often*  loses  its  irregularity,  but  at  the  same  time  it  grows 
smaller  and  more  rapid,  till  at  length  it  can  be  counted  only  at  the 
heart.  The  eyelids  now  close  only  very  partially,  and  in  most  cases 
there  is  some  degree  of  strabismus.  Light  is  no  longer  unpleasant, 
for  the  dilated  pupils  are  either  altogether  motionless,  or  they  act 
very  sluggishly,  frequently  oscillating  under  the  stimulus  of  a  bright 
light,  alternately  contracting  and  dilating,  till  at  length  they  subside 
into  their  former  dilated  condition.  The  child  now  often  makes 
automatic  movements  with  its  mouth,  as  though  chewing,  or  as 
though  endeavoring  to  swallow  something.  It  generally  happens 
that,  although  sensibility  is  quite  extinguished,  the  child  will  still 
swallow  anything  that  is  put  into  its  mouth,  and  the  power  of  deglu- 
tition is  in  most  cases  one  of  the  very  last  to  be  abolished. 

An  attack  of  convulsions  now  sometimes  puts  an  end  to  the  painful 
scene ;  but  often  the  child  lives  on  for  days,  though  wasted  to  a  skele- 
ton, and  its  features  so  changed  by  suffering  that  those  persons  who 
had  seen  it  but  a  short  time  before  would  now  scarcely  recognize  it. 
The  head  often  becomes  somewhat  retracted,  a*hd  the  child  bores  with 
the  occiput  in  the  pillow;  the  eyelids  are  wide  open,  and  the  eyes 
turned  upwards  so  as  to  conceal  three-fourths  of  the  iris  beneath  the 
upper  lid,  while  the  countenance  is  still  further  disfigured  by  a  horri- 
ble squint,  or  by  a  constant  rolling  of  the  eyes.  The  pupils  are  now 
fixed  and  glassy,  the  white  of  the  eyes  is  extremely  bloodshot,  and 
their  surface  is  besmearod  with  a  copious  secretion  from  the  Meibo- 
mian glands,  which  collects  in  their  corners.  One  leg  and  arm  are 
stiff  and  motionless,  the  other  in  constant  spasmodic  movement,  while 
the  hands  are  often  clenched  and  the  wrists  bent  upon  the  forearm. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  frequently  so  much  subsultus  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  count  the  pulse,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  thrown 
from  time  to  time  into  a  state  of  spasmodic  twitching.  Cold  clammy 
sweats  break  out  abundantly  about  the  head,  the  breathing  is  labored, 
deglutition  becomes  difficult,  and  the  child  almost  chokes  with  the 
effort  to  swallow,  or  lets  the  fluid  run  out  at  the  corners  of  its  mouth. 
It  is  uncertain  how  long  this  condition  may  endure ;  the  recurrence  of 
convulsions  usually  hastens  the  end,  but  sometimes  many  days  will 
pass,  during  which  death  is  hourly*  expected  and  earnestly  prayed  for, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  patient's  sufferings. 
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LECTURE   VII. 

Acute  Hydbogephalus,  continued.  Diversities  in  its  course  and  in  its  modes  of  attack- 
insidious  approach  in  phthisical  subjects — resemblance  of  its  symptoms  to  those  of  re- 
mittent fever — of  simple  gastric  disorder — serious  import  of  continued  sickness  in  case 
of  gastric  disorder. 

Prognosis. — Disease  almost  always  fatal — appearances  of  improvement  often  delusive— 
cautions  against  being  misled  by  them. 

Duration  of  the  disease — real  nature  of  cases  of  waterstroke. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis. — Treatment  of  the  disease — rules  for  depletion,  for  use  of  purga- 
tives, mercurials,  application  of  cold. — Diet  of  patients — circumstances  in  which  opiitM 
may  be  useful — when  blisters  are  to  be  applied — alleged  efficacy  of  tartar-emetic  oia*- 
ment  as  a  counter-irritant     Conclusion. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  observe  that  acute  hydrocephalus 
does  not  always  run  precisely  that  course  which  I  described  to  you  at 
our  last  meeting.     Almost  every  case,  indeed,  presents  some  slight 
peculiarity,  either  in  the  comparative  severity  of  the  different  symp- 
toms, in  the  date  of  their  occurrence,  or  in  the  order  in  which  they 
succeed  each  other.     Convulsions,  for  instance,  though  hardly  ever 
absent,  occur  earlier  in  one  case  than  in  another — affect  in  one  the 
whole  body,  in  another  are  limited  to  one  side — are  succeeded  in  one 
instance  by  paralysis,  in  another  by  a  stiff  and  contracted  state  of 
the  limbs.     Again,  coma  sometimes  comes  on  gradually,  at  other  times 
takes  place  suddenly ;  in  one  instance  it  continues  long,  in  another  is 
speedily  followed  by  death.     The  pupils  sometimes  become  early  in- 
sensible to  light;  at  other  times  they  continue  to  act,  though  slowly, 
almost  to  the  time  of  death ;  and  in  like  manner  strabismus  may  exist 
in  various  forms,  or  there  may  be  constant  rotation  of  the  eyeball,  or 
neither  of  these  symptoms  may  be  present ;  and  yet  we  cannot  couple 
these  diversities  in  the  signs  of  the  disease  with  any  certain  differences 
in  the  morbid  appearances.     But,  how  much  soever  one  case  of  hydro- 
cephalus may  differ  from  another  in  these  respects,  such  differences 
are  of  comparatively  but  little  moment,  since,  whether  these  symptoms 
occur  early  or  late — whether  they  are  slight  or  severe — short  in  their 
duration,  or  of  long  continuance — the  appearance  of  any  one  of  them 
stamps  the  character  of  the  disease  too  plainly  for  it  to  be  mistaken, 
and  indicates  not  the  incipient  but  the  fully  developed  evil.     The  de- 
viations from  the  ordinary  mode  of  its  attack  are  far  more  important, 
since  they  may  lead  you  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  disease  during 
the  only  time  when  treatment  is  likely  to  be  of  much  avail. 

The  healthy  and  robust  are  comparatively  seldom  attacked  by  hy- 
drocephalus, and  in  many  instances  the  indications  of  declining  health 
precede  for  weeks  or  months  the  real  premonitory  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  You  may,  however,  be  so  much  taken  up  with  watching  the 
former  as  to  overlook  the  latter,  or  to  misinterpret  their  meaning. 
Your  solicitude  is  excited  by  the  gradual  decay  of  a  child's  strength, 
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and  the  wasting  of  his  flesh.  You  observe  that  he  becomes  subject  to 
irregular  febrile  attacks — that  he  coughs  a  little — that  he  loses  his  ap- 
petite— that  his  bowels  are  almost  always  disordered,  and  generally 
constipated — and  that  he  makes  frequent  vague  complaints  of  pains 
in  his  limbs,  or  of  weariness  or  headache.  These  symptoms,  which 
depend  upon  that  general  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  different  organs 
of  the  body  which  almost  every  dissection  of  fatal  cases  of  hydro- 
cephalus reveals,  make  you  apprehensive  lest  phthisis  be  about  to  come 
on,  and  you  often  auscultate  the  chest  in  the  expectation  of  discovering 
some  signs  of  disease  in  the  lungs.  At  length,  the  child  seems  worse 
— he  coughs  more,  and  is  more  feverish — grows  heavier  and  more  dull, 
but  does  not  complain  more  about  his  head — or,  at  most,  says  that 
the  cough  makes  his  head  ache.  The  parents  think  the  child  must 
have  caught  cold,  and  you  do  not  see  the  indication  of  any  new  dis- 
order ;  for,  though  listless  and  moody,  he  still  moves  about  the  house, 
and  sometimes  plays,  though  in  a  spiritless  manner.  Simple  treatment 
seems  to  do  a  little  good,  and  you  not  unnaturally  hope  that  the  aggra- 
vation of  the  symptoms  will  prove  only  temporary ;  but  after  an  un- 
usually restless  night,  a  fit  of  convulsions  comes  on,  or  the  listlessness 
deepens  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  without  any  evident  cause, 
into  profound  coma,  and  a  very  few  days  terminate  the  patient's  life. 

A  little  girl,  nearly  eight  years  old,  was  brought  to  the  Children's 
Hospital  one  December.  She  was  very  pale,  very  languid,  and  so 
emaciated  that  she  looked  as  if  far  advanced  in  consumption.  Her 
mother  stated  that  from  birth  the  child's  health  had  been  delicate,  but 
that  she  had  had  no  disease  until  the  previous  July,  when  whooping- 
cough  came  on,  which  in  a  few  days  was  complicated  by  the  occurrence 
of  measles,  attended  with  diarrhoea.  She  recovered  from  these  ailments, 
though  they  left  her  very  thin  and  very  weak,  and  the  whooping-cough 
did  not  completely  cease  until  late  in  the  autumn. 

From  the  time  of  the  whooping-cough  ceasing,  the  child's  health 
improved,  but  her  appetite  was  never  very  good,  and  she  seemed  by 
degrees  to  become  more  and  more  unable  to  eat  the  coarse  food  of 
poverty.  She  next  was  sick  sometimes  after  taking  food,  and  then 
complained  occasionally  of  headache ;  and  after  these  fresh  symptoms 
had  continued  for  a  few  days,  her  mother  brought  her  to  the  hospital. 
She  attended  as  an  out-patient  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  daring  which 
time  no  new  symptom  appeared ;  but  the  child  grew  daily  weaker, 
and,  accordingly,  was  received  into  the  house  on  December  16.  The 
circumstance  that  the  auscultatory  signs  of  phthisis  which  were  present 
consisted  merely  in  slight  impairment  of  resonance  on  the  left  side 
posteriorly,  with  coarse  breathing  and  loud  expiratory  sounds,  led  to 
the  hope  that  the  mischief  in  the  lungs  was  not  very  considerable. 
She  was  ordered  beef-tea,  with  a  little  wine,  and  a  mixture  containing 
the  nitromuriatic  and  hydrocyanic  acids. 

For  a  few  hours  the  comforts  of  the  hospital  made  a  change  in  her 
for  the  better ;  but  on  the  night  of  the  17th  she  slept  badly,  complained 
of  headache  on  the  following  morning,  and  was  sick  after  her  breakfast. 
A  single  dose  of  calomel  freely  relieved  her  bowels,  blisters  behind  the 
ears  removed  the  headache,  and  the  sickness  was  quite  stopped  by  the 
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prussic  acid  given  in  an  effervescing  mixture.  This  improvement, 
however,  lasted  only  for  twenty-four  hours.  On  December  20,  after  a 
restless  night,  she  became  very  drowsy,  refused  her  beef-tea,  asked  for 
nothing,  complained  of  nothing,  but,  if  much  pressed,  said  that  her 
head  ached.  A  blister  was  put  on  the  shaven  scalp ;  the  wine,  which 
flushed  her,  was  discontinued,  while  an  attempt  was  made  to  nourish 
her  with  beef-tea  enemata.  The  drowsiness,  in  spite  of  the  blister, 
deepened  on  the  next  day  into  coma ;  and  thus  she  lay,  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness,  with  occasional  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  for  the  last  two  days  of  her  life,  till  she  died  quietly  on  the 
morning  of  December  25. 

On  examining  the  body  after  death,  there  was  found  advanced  tuber- 
culous disease  of  the  bronchial  glands  at  the  left  side  of  the  trachea, 
but  the  lungs  were  quite  free  from  tubercle.  The  ventricles  of  the 
brain  contained  some  fluid ;  the  arachnoid  at  the  base  was  less  trans- 
parent than  natural ;  while  a  thin  layer  of  toughish  yellow  lymph 
extended  over  the  pons  Varolii,  being  rather  more  considerable  at  the 
right  than  the  left  side.  The  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  were  united 
by  old  adhesions  along  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  the  anterior  and 
middle  lobes  were  connected  along  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  but  there 
was  scarcely  any  effusion  of  hyaline  matter  or  any  granular  appear- 
ance between  the  pons  and  the  optic  commissure,  where  usually  it  is 
so  marked. 

There  were  but  few  symptoms  of  the  coming  disease ;  for  the  same 
reason,  I  imagine,  as  that  which  will  account  for  the  comparatively 
slight  appearances  after  death :  namely,  that  it  takes  but  little  to  ex- 
tinguish life,  when  long-standing  ailments  have  so  enfeebled  all  the 
vital  powers. 

In  cases  such  as  this,  you  will,  it  is  true,  most  likely  be  able  to  do 
little  or  nothing,  even  if  you  recognize  the  approach  of  hydrocephalus 
from  the  earliest  indication  of  its  coming.  I3ut  you  will  save  your 
patient's  friends  some  sorrow,  and  yourself  some  reproach,  if  you  dis- 
cover the  danger  at  a  distance.  Now,  whenever  any  child,  especially 
if  it  be  of  a  consumptive  family,  has  been  failing  in  health  for  some 
weeks  or  months,  without  evident  cause,  I  advise  you  to  look  with 
much  suspicion  on  the  supervention  of  unusual  drowsiness  or  listless* 
ness,  or  on  any  aggravation  of  the  cough,  for  which  you  cannot  find 
adequate  reason  in  the  information  afforded  by  auscultation.  A  fre- 
quent, short,  dry  cough  is  not  unfrequent  at  the  commencement  of 
hydrocephalus ;  but  in  cases  where  cough  has  existed  for  some  time, 
you  are  very  likely  to  refer  its  aggravation  to  mischief  in  the  chest, 
and  to  lose  sight  of  its  possible  connection  with  affection  of  the  brain. 
Inquire,  therefore,  in  every  doubtful  case,  whether  there  has  been  any 
vomiting — for  sometimes  it  is  but  slight,  and  occurs  only  after  food 
has  been  taken,  and  then  only  occasionally,  so  that  it  may  seem  to  the 
parents  to  be  a  symptom  of  little  importance.  Ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  bowels ;  watch  the  pulse  most  carefully ;  it  may  not  be  irregu- 
lar nor  intermittent,  but  you  will  probably  find  a  little  inequality  in 
the  force  and  duration  of  its  beats :  if  so,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
head  is  suffering ;  and  if  the  head  suffer  in  such  a  patient,  it  is  in 
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ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  from  the  approach  of  hydrocepha- 
lus. Do  not  content  yourselves  with  seeing  your  patient  once  a  day ; 
visit  him  at  least  morning  and  evening,  stay  some  time  with  him, 
watch  him  closely,  and  see  how  far  he  is  capable  of  being  amused  : 
but  if  you  be  still  strangers  to  that  freemasonry  which  assures  a  little 
child  that  you  love  it,  you  will  very  likely  fail  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 

But  it  may  happen  that  a  child,  though  not  robust,  nad  yet  been 
tolerably  well  till  a  week  or  two  before  you  visited  it,  and  that  it  was 
then  attacked  by  febrile  symptoms,  with  a  little  headache,  and  per- 
haps with  vomiting  and  constipation.  You  learn  that  these  two  symp- 
toms were  but  of  short  duration,  but  that  the  fever  has  continued  ever 
since,  and  that  the  child  has  been  very  taciturn,  rather  drowsy,  and 
averse  to  being  disturbed,  though  giving  rational  answers  when  spoken 
to.  You  regard  the  case  as  one  of  remittent  fever,  and  treat  it  with- 
out either  improvement  or  deterioration,  till  the  appearance  of  con- 
vulsions or  of  coma  corrects  your  diagnosis,  though  unfortunately  too 
late. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  distinguish  between  these  two  affections.  It  may  help  you,  indeed, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  remittent  fever  is  very  rare  before  five  years  of 
age,  and  is  hardly  ever  met  with  in. children  under  three;  while  at 
least  half  of  all  cases  of  hydrocephalus  occur  in  children  who  have 
not  completed  their  fifth  year.  But  still  this  is  not  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence on  which  you  can  place  much  reliance  in  a  doubtful  case. 
There  are  differences  in  the  symptoms,  however,  which  will  generally 
enable  you  to  discriminate  between  them,  if  you  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  minute  and  careful  observation.  The  vomiting,  on  which  I 
have  laid  so  much  stress  as  a  symptom  of  approaching  hydrocephalus, 
is  often  absent  even  at  the  onset  of  remittent  fever ;  it  soon  ceases, 
and  is  not  followed  by  that  abiding  nausea  which  is  frequent  in  hydro- 
cephalus. In  remittent  fever  the  bowels  are  often  relaxed  from  the 
very  outset,  or  speedily  become  so,  and  the  evacuations  present  no 
resemblance  to  the  scanty,  dark,  or  mud-colored  motions  which  are 
voided  in  hydrocephalus;  but  are  usually  watery,  fecal,  and  of  a 
lightish  color.  Tenderness  of  the  abdomen  is  nearly  constant  in  re- 
mittent fever,  and  is  greater  in  the  iliac  regions  than  elsewhere,  and 
wind  can  always  be  felt  in  the  intestines.  The  tongue  is  not  moist 
as  in  hydrocephalus,  and  is  seldom  much  loaded,  but  has  in  general 
only  a  thin  coating  of  yellow  fur  at  the  centre  and  towards  the  root, 
while  it  is  very  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  and  becomes  dry  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease.  In  hydrocephalus  there  is  frequently  a  great 
distaste  for  drink  as  well  as  for  food,  while  although  the  appetite  is 
lost  in  cases  of  remittent  fever,  yet  the  patients  have  great  desire  for 
drink,  especially  for  cold  drink,  to  quench  the  urgent  thirst.  The 
heat  of  the  skin  in  remittent  fever  is  extremely  pungent,  and  much 
greater  than  in  hydrocephalus,  in  which,  although  there  is  great  dry- 
ness of  the  surface,  yet  the  temperature  is  seldom  much  increased. 
The  pulse  in  remittent  fever  is  much  quicker  than  in  hydrocephalus ; 
it  continues  quick  throughout,-  and  never  becomes  unequal  or  irregu- 
lar,  while  its  frequency  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the 
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temperature  of  the  surface.  In  remittent  fever  the  child  makes  few 
complaints  about  its  head,  but  delirium  is  of  early  occurrence,  espe- 
cially at  night;  in  hydrocephalus,  on  the  contrary,  true  delirium 
hardly  ever  occurs  till  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  and  is  some- 
times absent  altogether.  In  remittent  fever,  as  its  name  implies,  there 
are  distinct  remissions  and  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms,  the  patient 
getting  better  towards  morning,  and  worse  again  as  night  approaches; 
while,  though  there  are  many  fluctuations  in  the  course  of  hydro- 
cephalus, yet  we  observe  no  definite  periods  at  which  the  symptoms  in- 
variaby  remit  or  are  increased  in  severity. 

With  due  caution  you  will  scarcely  take  a  case  of  incipient  hydro- 
cephalus for  one  of  simple  gastric  disorder,  though  there  are  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  two.  Vomiting  and  constipation 
occur  in  both,  and  there  is  usually  some  degree  of  headache  in  the 
latter  affection,  though  seldom  severe  or  lasting.  Mere  gastric  dis- 
order is  not  attended  with  much  febrile  disturbance ;  the  face,  though 
heavy,  is  not  distressed  nor  anxious,  while  the  tongue  is  usually  much 
more  coated  than  at  the  onset  of  an  attack  of  hydrocephalus.  The 
relief  that  follows  the  use  of  remedies  in  the  less  dangerous  affection 
is  complete  as  well  as  speedy  ;  the  sickness  will  cease  after  the  opera- 
tion of  an  emetic,  the  bowels  will  act  copiously  after  the  administra- 
tion of  a  brisk  purgative,  and  in  a  day  or  two  your  patient  will  be 
quite  well.  The  persistence  of  vomiting,  however,  in  any  case,  which 
you  had  thought  to  be  one  merely  of  gastric  disorder,  must  be  looked 
upon  by  you  with  great  suspicion,  and  this,  even  though  the  bowels 
have  acted  freely  from  medicine,  and  though  there  be  no  obvious  in- 
dication of  mischief  in  the  head.  I  once  saw  a  case  in  which  the  con- 
tinuance of  intractable  vomiting  for  more  than  six  weeks  after  the 
cessation  of  a  short  but  severe  attack  of  diarrhoea,  was  the  only  symp- 
tom of  illness  in  a  boy  five  years  of  age.  At  length  he  became  a 
little  drowsy,  and  once  or  twice,  when  closely  questioned,  said  that 
his  head  ached.  Not  quite  two  days  after  the  first  complaint  of  head- 
ache, the  child  had  a  violent  fit  of  convulsions,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  succeeding  week  he  died,  having  suffered  during  that  time  from 
all  the  symptoms  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  and  his  body  presenting 
after  death  its  characteristic  lesions. 

An  inquiry  of  little  less  importance  than  that  concerning  the  means 
of  distinguishing  between  one  disease  and  another,  respects  the  prog- 
nosis that  we  are  to  form,  the  inferences  that  we  may  draw,  from  the 
course  of  the  malady,  either  to  encourage  hope  or  to  excite  anxiety. 
Unfortunately  the  prognosis  in  hydrocephalus  is  so  unfavorable  that 
we  can  scarcely  speak  of  the  circumstances  which  regulate  it;  for 
under  almost  every  variety  of  condition,  of  symptoms,  and  of  treat- 
ment, the  patients  die.  The  cases  are  but  very  few  in  which  I  have 
seen  any  other  than  a  fatal  issue  follow  on  even  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  water  on  the  brain.  Once  I  saw  recovery  take  place  after 
the  second  stage  of  hydrocephalus  had  commenced,  and  once  I  watched 
with  surprise  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  disease,  though  convul- 
sions had  already  taken  place,  and  had  been  followed  by  coma.  In 
that  instance  the  child,  three  and  a  half  years  old,  was  a  member  of  a 
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phthisical  family,  and  her  younger  brother  had  died  a  year  before  of 
hydrocephalus.  The  disease  in  her  case  ran  its  ordinary  course,  un- 
checked by  the  customary  treatment.  Convulsions  took  place,  coma 
succeeded  them,  deglutition  was  very  difficult,  the  pupils  were  dilated 
and  almost  motionless,  the  pulse  was  very  feeble  and  very  frequent, 
and  everything  portended  the  speedy  death  which  one  looks  for  as  the 
usual  termination  of  such  symptoms.  Food  was  still  given,  as  the 
power  of  swallowing  was  not  entirely  lost,  and  ammonia  and  ether 
were  administered,  which  after  a  time  were  exchanged  for  quinine. 
For  days  unconsciousness  continued,  and  the  first  return  of  voluntary 
effort  was  shown  by  the  child  raising  her  hand  to  steady  the  cup  that 
was  put  to  her  lips.  She  next  recovered  the  power  of  vision,  but  still 
could  not  move  her  legs,  nor  utter  any  articulate  sound.  The  power 
of  speech  was  not  regained  for  some  weeks,  nor  that  of  walking  for 
many  months ;  the  gait  long  continued  tottering  and  uncertain,  and 
the  child's  manner  half-idiotic.  When  last  I  saw  her  three  years  had 
elapsed,  and  recovery  was  then  as  perfect  as  probably  it  ever  will  be ; 
but  the  child,  though  not  deficient  in  intelligence,  had  never  regained 
flesh,  nor  recovered  the  look  of  health,  nor  the  manners  of  a  child, 
but  walked  about  unsteadily,  with  a  weird  cast  of  countenance,  and  a 
vacant  smile,  and  I  felt  surprised  that  the  disease,  evidently  still  latent, 
had  not  yet  returned. 

I  am  aware  that  other  practitioners  have  arrived  at  results  far  more 
favorable  than  those  to  which  my  own  experience  has  led  me ;  but 
while  I  would  gladly,  if  it  were  possible,  modify  my  statements,  I  feel 
sure  that  a  careful  perusal  of  the  cases  of  alleged  recovery  recorded 
by  different  writers  must  satisfy  every  one  that  the  disease  in  almost 
every  instance  was  not  hydrocephalus  at  all ;  and  that  often  it  was 
some  ailment  bearing  to  it  but  a  very  slight  resemblance.  It  is  re- 
markable, indeed,  as  M.  Rilliet1  well  observed  inp  a  very  valuable 
paper  on  this  subject,  that  almost  all  the  instances  in  which  recovery 
from  hydrocephalus  is  stated  to  have  taken  place,  occurred  before  the 
real  nature  of  the  disease  was  understood,  while,  since  its  tubercular 
nature  has  been  recognized,  not  a  single  authenticated  case  of  the 
kind  has  been  published  by  any  French  physician. 

M.  Guersant,  of  Paris,  who  probably  had  seen  more  than  any  man 
now  living  of  children's  diseases,  gives  the  following  statement  as  the 
result  of  his  experience  : 

"Tubercular  meningitis,"  says  he,  " may  sometimes  terminate  by 
recovery  in  the  first  stage,  though  the  nature  of  such  cases  is  always 
more  or  less  doubtful ;  in  the  second  stage  I  have  not  seen  one  child 
recover  out  of  a  hundred,  and  even  those  who  seem  to  have  recovered 
have  either  sunk  afterwards  under  a  return  of  the  same  disease  in  its 
acute  form,  or  have  died* of  phthisis..  As  to  patients  in  whom  the 
disease  has  reached  the  third  stage,  I  have  never  seen  them  improve 
even  for  a  moment."2 

1  Archives  Ge"n.  de  Medecine,  Dec,  1853. 

8  Diet.  Mid.,  t  xix,  p.  403;  quoted  by  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  op.  cit.,  1st  edition, 
t  iii,  p.  531. 
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The  minuteness  with  which  M.  Rilliet  records  the  history  of  his 
patient's  recovery,  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  case  was  one 
of  tubercular  hydrocephalus  in  the  third  stage ;  and  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  error  is  removed  by  the  circumstance  that  the  child  died  five 
years  afterwards  under  a  recurrence  of  the  former  symptoms;  and 
that  on  a  post-mortem- examination  the  old  mischief  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  was  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  effects  of  the  recent  disease 
under  which  the  child  had  sunk.  This  case,  however,  and  the  few 
others  which  are  scattered  through  the  annals  of  medicine,  can  be 
regarded  only  as  the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule  that  hydro- 
cephalus following  the  law  of  tubercular  disease  in  general  is  almost 
incurable,  while  it  proves  mortal  all  the  more  frequently  owing  to  the 
importance  of  the  organ  which  is  its  seat. 

Since,  then,  the  fatality  of  the  disease  is  almost  invariable,  it  may 
seem  to  you  superfluous  for  me  to  say  anything  more  with  reference 
to  the  prognosis ;  but  I  am  desirous  of  guarding  you  against  being 
deceived  by  certain  delusive  appearances  of  improvement  which  are  by 
no  means  unusual  even  in  cases  where  the  real  nature  of  the  disease 
has  for  some  two  or  three  days  been  clearly  manifest.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  little  girl,  three  years  old,  was  brought  to  me  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found coma,  and  presenting  the  symptoms  of  the  third  stage  of  acute 
hydrocephalus,  of  which  she  died  forty-eight  hours  afterwards,  without 
having  had  any  return  of  consciousness.  I  learned  from  her  mother, 
that,  fourteen  days  previously,  the  child  had  been  attacked  by  vomit- 
ing, attended  by  fever  and  great  drowsiness ;  but  that  these  symptoms 
abated  in  three  days,  and  that  the  child  improved  and  was  regaining 
her  cheerfulness  until  the  morning  of  the  day  before  she  was  brought 
to  me,  when  her  mother  found  her  comatose,  and  in  just  the  condition 
in  which  she  was  when  I  saw  her.  A  more  acute  observer  than  this 
child's  mother  would  probable  have  seen  something  to  make  her  dis- 
trust the  apparent  improvement ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  change 
was  great  from  fever  and  drowsiness,  and  frequent  vomiting,  to  a 
cessation  of  the  sickness,  the  diminution  of  the  fever,  and  a  return  of 
cheerfulness  ;  and  yet  during  all  this  time  disease  was  going  on,  and 
producing  the  very  extensive  softening  of  the  central  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  brain  which  was  discovered  after  death.  The  cases  in 
which  you  are  likely  to  fall  into  error  are  for  the  most  part  such  as 
have  come  on  insidiously,  unattended  by  very  violent  symptoms,  and 
about  which  you  perhaps  hesitated  some  little  time  before  you  became 
convinced  that  so  grave  a  malady  as  hydrocephalus  could  wear  80 
mild  a  form.  Treatment  for  some  days  produces  no  effect,  the  disease 
remaining  stationary ;  but  at  length  your  hopes  are  raised  by  finding 
that  the  vomiting  has  ceased,  and  that  the  constipated  condition  of  the 
bowels  has  been  overcome.  The  heat  of  head  has  disappeared,  the 
pulse  presents  much  less  irregularity  than  before,  or  may  even  have 
lost  it  altogether ;  the  child's  restlessness  has  subsided,  and  its  manner 
is  almost  natural.  Perhaps  the  child  seems  rather  drowsy,  or  it  may 
be  sleeping  at  the  time  of  your  visit ;  but  the  account  you  hear  of  it 
seems  satisfactory :  its  repose  is  quiet,  and  the  mother  rejoices :  her 
little  one  has  had  no  sound  sleep  for  many  days,  and  will,  she  thinks — 
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and  you  may  think  so  too — be  much  better  when  it  wakes.  It  does 
not  wake  up,  but  it  swallows  well  when  some  drink  is  given  in  a  spoon, 
and  the  mother  is  still  contend.  Presently  slight  twitchings  of  the 
face  and  hands  are  seen,  but  the  child  does  not  wakfe — you  cannot, 
rouse  it :  the  sleep  has  passed  into  coma,  and  the  coma  will  end  in 
death.  Always  suspect  the  sleep  which  follows  continued  restlessness 
in  a  case  of  hydrocephalus. 

In  other  cases,  although  the  disease  did  not  come  on  so  insidiously, 
and  although  it  has  reached  a  stage  at  which  all  its  characters  are  well 
marked,  you  may  yet  be  led  for  a  few  hours  to  entertain,  and  perhaps 
to  express,  ill-founded  hopes,  in  consequence  of  the  symptoms  having 
somewhat  abated,  of  the  child  having  had  some  hours  of  quiet  sleep, 
or  having  ceased"  to  vomit,  or  no  longer  complaining  of  its  head,  or 
being  visited  by  a  short  gleam  of  cheerfulness.  You  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  it  is  characteristic  of  hydrocephalus  to  present  irregular 
remissions,  that  they  last  but  for  a  few  hours,  and  that  at  your  next 
visit  you  may  find  every  bad  symptom  returned,  and,  possibly,  some 
fresh  one  superadded.  Usually,  too,  you  may  be  guarded  from  error 
by  observing  the  suddenness  of  the  change,  and  that  the  condition 
which  has  now  come  on  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  before  ex- 
isted, preternatural  excitement  having  been  succeeded  by  an  equally 
unnatural  apathy,  or  great  talkativeness  having  taken  the  place  of 
obstinate  silence,  or  the  pulse,  which  before  was  above  130,  having 
sunk  all  at  once  to  90  in  the  minute.  At  other  times,  though  there 
is  a  general  abatement  in  all  the  previous  symptoms,  yet  some  new 
one  may  have  appeared ;  not  more  formidable,  perhaps,  than  the  occur- 
rence of  a  slight  degree  of  strabismus,  which  had  not  existed  before, 
but  still  enough  to  Indicate  that  the  mischief  is  still  going  on,  and  that 
you  must  not  dare  to  hope. 

A  still  more  remarkable  temporary  improvement  is  sometimes 
observed,  that  "lightening  before  death,"  which  seems,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  to  warrant  a  hope  of  recovery  even  when  dissolution  is 
impending.  The  only  instance  of  it  which  has  come  under  my  notice 
occurred  in  a  girl,  aged  seven  years,  who  died  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
mil  attack  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  She  had  been  in  a  state  of  stupor 
for  six  days,  and  profoundly  comatose  for  two  days,  when  she  became  ' 
conscious,  swallowed  some  drink,  spoke  sensibly,  and  said  she  knew 
her  father.  She  became  worse  again,  however,  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  though  she  did  not  sink  into  the  same  deep  coma  as 
before,  and  in  another  hour  she  died. 

A  few  points  still  remain  on  which  I  must  touch  before  passing  to 
the  consideration  of  the  treatment  .of  hydrocephalus.  One  .of  these 
is  the  question  of  its  duration.  The  exact  determination  of  this  is  not 
always  easy,  owing  to  the  insidious  manner  in  which  the  disease  comes 
cm;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  less  discrepancy  than  might  have  been 
expected  between  the  statements  of  different  writers.  Of  117  cases 
observed  or  collected  by  Dr.  Hennis  Green,  80  terminated  within  14 
days,  and  31  more  within  20  days.     Of  28  cases  recorded  by  Golis,1 

1  Praktische  Abhandlungen,  &c.     8vo.    Wien,  1820.    Vol.  i. 
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18  terminated  within  14  days,  and  only  2  exceeded  20  days.  MM. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez1  state  the  average  duration  of  28  cases  that  came 
under  their  observation  to  have  been  22  days;  and  the  average  dura- 
tion of  59  fatal  cases  of  which  I  have  a  complete  record,  was  about 
20  days.  Of  these  59  cases,  that  which  ran  the  most  rapid  course 
terminated  fatally  in  five  days;  death  took  place  in  19  more  before 
the  fourteenth  day ;  in  20  others  during  the  third  week,  and  in  13 
during  the  fourth  week.  In  the  remaining  6  cases  indications  of 
cerebral  disturbance  had  existed  for  four,  six,  or  eight  weeks ;  but  death 
took  place  in  every  instance  in  less  than  21  days  after  the  appearance 
of  well-marked  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus,  and  in  one  on  the  eighth 
day  from  their  becoming  clearly  manifest.  We  are,  then,  warranted 
in  stating  that  the  disease  usually  runs  its  course  in  from  two  to  three 
weeks. 

The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Golis,  of  Vienna,  proposed  the  name  of 
water-stroke  for  some  cases  in  which  the  head  symptoms  were  of  such 
short  duration  as  not  to  exceed  24  or  48  hours.  Such  a  rapid  course, 
however,  is  not  observed  in  true  tubercular  hydrocephalus ;  but  the 
name  of  water-stroke  has  been  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  cases  which 
have  presented  little  in  common  except  the  presence  of  head  symp- 
toms, and  their  rapidly  fatal  termination.2  The  appellation  h»  been 
sometimes  bestowed  on  cases  of  intense  cerebral  congestion ;  at  other 
times  on  cases  of  simple  meningitis.  In  a  few  instances  the  name  may 
have  been  given  to  cases  of  true  hydrocephalus  in  which  the  rapid 
course  of  the  disease  has  been  apparent  rather  than  real,  owing  to  its 
having  succeeded  to  chicken-pox,  or  having  come  on  in  the  course  of 
that  febrile  disturbance  which  vaccination  sometimes  excites,  or  which 
attends  upon  dentition.  In  such  circumstances  it'often  happens  that 
the  manifestations  of  cerebral  disease  are  mistakenly  attributed  entirely 
to  the  previous  cause  of  irritation  in  the  system,  so  that  when  the  signs 
of  serious  mischief  force  themselves  upon  the  notice,  the  hydrocephalus 
has  well-nigh  run  its  course. 

In  describing  this  disease  I  divided  it  into  three  stages,  but  did  so 
simply  for  convenience.  Many  physicians,  however,  have  attached 
much  greater  importance  to  this  division,  regarding  the  first  as  the 
stage  of  turgescence;  the  second  as  that  of  inflammation;  the  third, 
that  of  effusion.  Again,  the  first  has  been  characterized  as  the  stage 
of  increased  sensibility ;  the  second,  of  diminished  sensibility ;  the 
third,  of  palsy.  Lastly,  Dr.  Why tt  proposed  a  division  that  has  been 
much  followed,  based  on  the  variations  of  the  pulse,  which  is  usually 
quick  and  regular  in  the  fir st#  stage,  slow  and  irregular  in  the  second, 
and  quick  in  the  third.  There  are  too  many  exceptions,  however,  to 
the  order  of  these  changes,  for  it  to  be  right  to  make  them  the  foun- 
dation of  any  division  of  the  disease  into  different  stages ;  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  made  with  reference  to  any  arrangement  founded  on 
the  variations  in  the  sensibility  of  the  patient. 

I  have  said  that  the  phenomena  of  the  pulse  are  not  constant ;  I 

1  Op.  cil.,  vol.  iii,  p.  407. 

'  In  proof  of  this  statement  see  Golis,  lib.  ciL,  Cases  1  to  9. 
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need  scarcely  add  that  the  slow  irregular  pulse  is  no  proof  of  the  oc- 
currence of  effusion;  neither  is  the  dilated  pupil  a  proof  of  it;  it  is  a 
proof  of  great  mischief  having  been  inflicted  on  the  brain ;  so  are  the 
strabismus  and  the  rolling  of  the  eyes  which  frequently  accompany  it; 
but  you  cannot  connect  these  symptoms  with  injuries  of  a  special  kind, 
or  involving  particular  parts  of  the  brain. 

Although  a  disease  of  childhood,  acute  hydrocephalus  is  by  no 
means  most  frequent  in  early  infancy.  In  only  5  of  61  fatal  cases  in 
which  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  a  post-mortem  examination, 
were  my  patients  under  a  year  old;  15  were  between  1  and  3  years  of 
age;  30  between  3  and  6;  5  between  6  and  i);  2  between  9  and  10; 
1  between  10  and  11;  and  1  between  12  and  13  years  old.1 

From  all  that  I  have  told  you  about  hydrocephalus,  you  have,  I 
doubt  not,  already  deduced  the  practical  inference  that  the  only  treat- 
ment likely  to  avail  much  is  the  prophylactic;  and  that,  if  you  would 
hope  ever  to  save  a  patient,  you  must  treat  the  mere  threatenings  of 
his  disease,  and  not  remain  inactive  until  you  sec  the  malady  fully 
developed  before  you. 

The  prophylactic  treatment  of  hydrocephalus  must  be  in  the  main  the 
prophylactic  treatment  of  consumption,  since  not  only  is  tubercle  in- 
variably present  in  the  various  organs  of  children  who  have  died  of 
hydrocephalus,  but  the  disease,  itself  often  supervenes  on  more  or  less 
definite  phthisical  symptoms,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  previous 
health  of  the  children  was  indifferent  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  that  came  under  my  notice.  The  influence  of  hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  phthisis,  in  favoring  the  development  of  hydrocephalus, 
on  which  almost  all  writers  have  insisted,  is  illustrated  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  twenty  out  of  twenty-seven  instances,  in  which  the 
health  of  the  relatives  was  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry,  it  was 
ascertained  that  either  the  father,  mother,  aunt  or  uncle  had  died  of 
phthisis. 

In  any  case  where  several  children  of  the  same  family  have  already 
died  of  hydrocephalus,  or  have  shown  a  marked  tendency  to  the  dis- 
ease, the  mother  should  for  the  future  abstain  from  suckling  her 
infants,  and  they  should  be  brought  up  by  a  healthy  wet-nurse.  In 
such  circnmstariccs,  too,  it  is  desirable  that  a  child  should  always  live 
in  the  country;  should  be  warmly  clad,  and  should  wear  flannel  next 
its  skin.  Its  diet  should  be  simple,  and  any  change  in  it  should  be 
made  with  the  greatest  caution,  while  milk  should  for  a  long  time 
form  one  of  its  chief  aliments;  and  it  would  be  desirable  not  to  wean 
it  until  after  it  had  cut  four  molar  teeth,  as  well  as  all  the  incisors. 
As  it  grows  up,  over-exertion,  either  of  mind  or  body,  must  be  most 

1  This  statement  as  to  the  time*  of  life  at  which  hydrocephalus  if  most  frequent  is  fully 
borne  oat  by  the  Fifth  ami  Eighth  Re|>orts  of  the  ReKistrar-General.  from  which  ii  appear* 
that  while  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  under  one  year  old  in  this  mctro[K»lis  resulted 
from  cephalitis  and  hydrocephalus,  these  dii-easc?.  caused  ]*J..">  per  cent,  of  the  death*  be- 
tween I  and  3;  V2.5  per  cent,  of  those  between  '\  and  fi ;  11.1  per  rent,  of  those  Iwtwern 
5  and  10;  and  5.9  per  cent,  of  those  between  10  nnd  15.  I  mu**t,  however,  add.  that 
nince  at  the  Children's  Hospital  only  few  and  exceptional  cases  are  admitted  under  two 
years  of  age,  the  figures  given  above  understate  the  frequency  of  hydrocephalus  in  early 
infancy. 
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carefully  avoided ;  and  on  this  account,  though  free  exercise  in  the  air 
is  highly  beneficial,  gymnastic  exercises  are  by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended.    The   child   must  be  watched  carefully  during   the   whole 
period  of  dentition,  and  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  shield  it 
from  the  contagion  of  measles,  whooping-cough,  or  scarlatina;  since 
these  diseases,  which  tend  to  excite  the  tuberculous  cachexy,  would 
be  likely  greatly  to  aggravate  the  disposition  to  hydrocephalus,  or 
even  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  the  disease.     The  condition  of  the  bowels 
must  be  most  carefully  watched;  constipation  must  not  be  allowed  to 
exist  even  for  a  day,  and  the  least  indication  of  gastric  disorder  must 
be  regarded  as  a.  serious  matter.     It  is  not  desirable  that  calomel 
should  be  used  as  a  domestic  remedy ;  but  if  the  simplest  aperients 
(such  as  castor  oil,  or  the  infusion  of  senna,  or  of  rhubarb1)  do  not  act, 
the  child  should  be  immediately  placed  under  proper  medical  care. 
If  at  any  time  there  should  be  heat  of  head,  and  the  child  appear 
squeamish,  you  must  be  at  hand  with  your  remedies,  and  those  well 
chosen.     Any  bulky  remedy  would  probably  be  rejected;   but  the 
stomach  is  almost  sure  to  bear  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel  with  sugar, 
and  you  may  follow  this  up  with  small  quantities  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia8  every  hour  until  the  bowels  act  freely.     A  small  dose  of 
mercury  and  chalk,  or  of  calomel,  may  be  continued  every  night  for 
two  or  three  times ;  and  if  any  feveristmess  remain,  or  the  bowels  be 
disposed  to  be  constipated,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  still  be  given 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.     Leeches  should  not  be  applied  to  the  head 
without  very  obvious  necessity,  nor  then  in  large  numbers,  for  strumous 
children  do  not  bear  the  loss  of  blood  well ;  and  your  endeavor  should 
therefore  always  be,  not  simply  to  cure,  but  to  cure  at  the  smallest 
possible  expense  to  the  constitution.     After  attacks  of  this  kind, 
children  sometimes  recover  their  health  very  slowly,  and  much  good 
may  then  be  effected  by  a  judicious  use  of  tonics.     The  infusion  of 
calumba,3  with  small  doses  of  rhubarb,  is  a  very  suitable  medicine,  and 
one  which  children  generally  take  tolerably  well.     Or  you  may  give 
the  ferro-citratc  of  quinine  in  orange-flower  water,  and  sweetene^  with 
the  syrup  of  orange-peel,4  while  you  secure  the  healthy  action  of  the 

i  (No.  5.) 

R. — Potassra*  Sulpbat.,  gr.  xij. 
Inf.  Rhei,  ijvss. 
Trie.  Auranr.,  £as. 

Aqua;  Girui.  ^ij.     M.     ^ss  for  a  dose. 
For  a  child  three  years  old. 

*  (No.  6.) 
R. — Magnes.  Sufphat.,  £ij. 

Syr.  Aurantii,  ^ij. 

Aquue  Carui,  Jjvj.     gij  every  hour  till  the  bowels  act 
For  a  child  three  years  old. 

*  (No.  7.) 
R. — Inf.  Calumbn.',  ^ij,  Jij. 

Inf.  Rhci,  £ivss. 

Tru?.  Aurantii,  ^iss.     M.     giij  twice  a  day. 
For  a  child  three  years  old. 

4  See  Formula  No.  4,  p.  56. 
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bowels  by  a  grain  or  two  of  hyd.  c.  cretfi,  combined  with  five  or  six 
of  rhubarb,  administered  every  night,  or  every  other  night. 

If  threatenings  of  head  affection  have  frequently  occurred,  an  issue 
should  be  inserted  in  the  back  of  the  neck;  for  the  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant discharge  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  head  is  certainly  very 
serviceable  in  many  instances  as  a  means  of  warding  off  hydrocephalus. 
A  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Chcyne,  who 
mentions  that  all  the  children  in  a  numerous  family  werer  carried  off 
by  water  on  the  brain,  with  the  exception  of  one,  in  whose  ease  the 
precaution  was  adopted  of  putting  a  seton  in  the  back  of  his  neck. 

But  the  opportunity  may  not  be  afforded  you  of  adopting  this  pro- 
phylactic treatment;  and  when  you  first  see  your  patient,  the  existence 
of  headache,  vomiting,  constipation,  and  a  quickened  pulse,  with  per- 
haps a  very  slight  inequality  in  its  beat,  may  leave  you  but  little  doubt 
as  to  the  formidable  nature  of  the  disease  with  which  you  have  to 
contend.  In  doing  this,  there  are  three  remedies  on  which  practitioners 
commonly  rely,  namely,  depletion,  purging,  and  the  administration  of 
mercury. 

With  reference  to  depletion,  you  must  not  forget  that  the  disease  in 
which  you  are  about  to  employ  it,  although  of  inflammatory  nature, 
is  inflammation  in  a  scrofulous  subject,  and  is  in  many  cases  grafted 
on  previous  organic  disease;  such  as  those  tubercular  deposits  in  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  which  I  have  already  described  to  you.  You 
cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  cut>  short  the  affection  by  a  large  bleeding, 
but  your  object  must  be  to  take  blood  enough  to  relieve  the  congested 
brain,  and  no  more  than  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Avoid  pre- 
cipitancy in  what  you  do,  and  do  not  let  your  apprehensions  betray 
yon  into  that  over-activity  which  is  sometimes  more  fatal  to  a  patient 
than  his  disease.  If  you  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  deple- 
tion, visit  your  patient  again  before  determining  on  it,  but  do  not  delay 
that  visit  long.  Order  a  dose  of  calomel,  to  be  followed  by  some  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  if,  as  is  most  probable,  the  bowels  be  confined,  and 
return  again  in  three  or  four  hours.  You  may  then  find  that  the  bowels 
have  acted,  and  the  sickness  has  ceased;  that  the  head  is  cooler,  and 
aches  less;  and  that  the  depletion  is,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  un- 
necessary. Or  the  child's  state  may  be  the  same,  and  you  mny  still 
feel  uncertain  as  to  the  right  course.  In  that  case^  at  once  obtain  the 
assistance  of  some  other  practitioner.  This  is  the  season  when  advice 
may  be  really  useful,  for  it  is  only  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  that  its 
cure  is  possible;  when  convulsions  have  occurred,  or  coma  is  coming 
on,  your  treatment  matters  comparatively  little,  for  the  season  of  hope 
and  the  opportunity  for  action  have  then  fled. 

Though  you  may  have  determined  on  the  propriety  of  depletion,  it 
will  seldom  be  found,  even  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  pulse  is  such  as  to  warrant  venesection.  Local  bleeding 
will  generally  answer  every  purpose,  and,  indeed,  the  application  of 
leeches  may,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you,1  be  so  managed  in 
the  case  of  infants  or  young  children,  as  to  answer  every  purpose  of 

1  See  Lecture  IV,  p.  50. 
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general  depletion.  One  caution  may  not  be  out  of  place  with  refer- 
ence to  the  part  of  the  head  on  which  leeches  should  be  put  in  chil- 
dren ;  since,  though  the  reasons  for  it  are  obvious,  it  nevertheless  is 
often  forgotten.  They  should  be  applied  to  the  vertex,  because,  if  pot 
on  the  temples,  they  hang  down  over  the  eyes  and  terrify  the  child; 
if  behind  the  ears,  they  are  very  likely  to  be  rubbed  off  as  it  rolls  its 
head  from  side  to  side.  I  will  not  say  that  this  depletion  is  never  to 
be  repeated,  but  I  believe  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases 
you  will  do  no  good  whatever  by  its  repetition,  and  the  exceptional 
cases  will  generally  be  those  in  which,  very  marked  relief  having  fol- 
lowed the  first  bleeding,  the  same  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  brain 
appear  to  be  returning  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  afterwards.  If 
you  do  not  see  the  child  until  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  is  far 
advanced — till  general  convulsions  have  occurred,  or  till  twitchings  of 
the  limbs,  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  an  appearance  of  extreme 
alarm,  or  a  state  of  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
show  them  to  be  impending — you  must  be  exceedingly  careful  in  ab- 
stracting blood.  In  such  circumstances,  I  have  seen  convulsions,  to 
all  appearance  induced,  and  the  fatal  course  of  the  disease  accelerated, 
by  a  rather  free,  though  by  no  means  immoderate,  loss  of  blood. 

The  value  of  purgatives  in  the  treatment  of  hydrocephalus  can 
scarcely  be  overrated;  but  they  must  be  given  so  as  not  merely  to 
obtain  free  action  of  the  bowels,  but  to  maintain  it  for  some  days. 
After  having  once  overcome  the  constipation,  you  will  secure  this  end 
best  by  giving  small  doses  of  a  purgative  every  four  or  six  hoars. 
The  administration  of  a  strong  cathartic  every  morning  will  not  answer 
this  end  nearly  so  well ;  for,  independently  of  the  chance  of  its  being 
rejected  by  the  stomach,  you  will  find  that  the  dose  which  sufficed  the 
first  time  will  not  be  large  enough  the  second,  and  that  there  will  be 
a  constantly  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  evacuation.     The 
nausea  and  vomiting  which  at  first  stood  in  the  way  of  your  administer- 
ing any  medicine,  are  often  so  much  relieved  by  depletion,  that  the 
stomach  will  almost  immediately  afterwards  bear  a  dose  of  calomel 
and  jalap,  or  calomel  and  scammony,  which  may  be  repeated  every 
three  hours,  until  it  acts,  while  you  at  the  same  time  endeavor  to  -v 
quicken  its  operation  by  the  administration  of  a  purgative  enemai    j 
There  is  no  use,  however,  in  persevering  with  these  medicines  if  they   ] 
excite  sickness,  antl  it  is  then  better  to  give  a  single  large  dose  itji 
calomel  in  some  loaf  sugar,  and  to  follow  it  up  by  a  solution  of  jrK^ 
phate  of  magnesia,  which  should  be  repeated  at  short  intervals.  Whw 
a  free  evacuation  has  been  obtained,  the  same  salt,  in  combination-  wfltir 
the  nitrate  of  potash,  will  often  keep  up  a  free  action  of  the.bowel&jf? 
well  as  stimulate  the  kidneys  to  increased  activity.     These  remecBjfr  . 
may  be  either  mixed  with  the  child's  drink,  or  be  dissolved  in  wattr  ■ J 
flavored  with  syrup  of  lemon  or  of  orange  peel.1  ! 

Mercurial  preparations,  and  especially  calomel,  have  long  had  a  higk 
reputation  in  all  the  cerebral  diseases  of  early  life.  Unhappily  my 
own  experience  does  not  bear  out  the  common  practice,  and  I  put  no 

See  Formula  No.  1,  p.  53. 
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faith  in  calomel,  nor  in  the  production  of  salivation,  as  a  means  of 
curing  hydrocephalus.  I  have  seen  children  die  whose  mouths  had 
been  made  sore  by  mercury,  without  any  influence  appearing  to  have 
been  thereby  exerted  on  the  disease  ;  and  I  recollect  two,  who,  at  the 
time  of  their  death,  were  in  a  state  of  most  profuse  salivation.  What- 
ever good  I  have  seen  in  these  cases  from  calomel  has  been  when  it 
was  given  in  combination  with  purgatives,  or  when  it  produced  a  pur- 
gative effect. 

Let  me,  however,  again  remind  you  that  you  may  have  hydroceph- 
alus combined  with  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  and  that 
in  such  a  case  diarrhoea  may  exist  from  the  outset,  or  may  come  on 
after  a  mild  dose  of  some  aperient.  Now  and  then,  too,  without  such 
a  cause,  constipation  is  absent,  while  diarrhoea  comes  on  occasionally 
in  the  advanced  disease.  You  must  not,  therefore,  draw  inferences 
as  to  the  state  of  the  patient  too  exclusively  from  the  condition  of  the 
bowels. 

There  is  still  one  remedy,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  to  which  some 
practitioners  cling  with  a  sort  of  half  faith  in  its  specific  virtues,  and 
its  proved  utility  in  various  forms  of  scrofulous  disease  furnishes,  with- 
out doubt,  an  argument  in  its  favor.  I  myself  give  it  likewise,  and 
think  that  I  have  seen  good  from  its  employment,  while  in  one  in- 
stance of  what  seemed  to  be  advanced  tubercular  hydrocephalus,  under 
the  care  of  my  friend  and  former  colleague,  Dr.  Jenner,  recovery  took 
place  under  its  employment.  No  other  case  of  equal  success  has  come 
under  my  own  notice,  and  I  can  therefore  by  no  means  indorse  all 
that  has  been  said  in  its  favor,  though  I  have  seen  symptoms  of  a  very 
threatening  kind  subside  under  its  continued  use ;  and  this,  especially 
in  those  cases  which  were  the  least  active  in  their  character.  After 
the  bowels  have  been  freely  relieved,  and  with  due  care  still  to  keep 
them  daily  acting,  I  give  about  two  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potass  every 
four  hours  to  a  child  three  years  old  ;  either  alone,  or  if  the  child 
seems  feeble,  and  the  case  is  one  whose  symptoms  seem  to  occupy  the 
boundary  line  between  true  and  spurious  hydrocephalus,  in  combina- 
tion with  a  third  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  ;  arid  I  can  re- 
commend this  practice  as  yielding  results,  on  the  whole,  more  encour- 
aging than  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
g  I  insisted  much  on  the  local  employment  of  cold  when  speaking  about 
¥'.  the  management  of  cases  of  cerebral  congestion.  It  is  likewise  a  very 
.valuable  agent  in  the  treatment  of  hydrocephalus,  but  its  application 
'requires  to  be  judiciously  regulated.  You  will  generally  find  it  of 
service,  after  depletion,  for  you  have  abstracted  blood  on  account  of 
t&e  febrile  disturbance,  and  heat  of  head,  and  other  indications  of  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  all  of  which  cold  will  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
subduing.  So  long  as  the  signs  of  active  congestion  of  the  brain  are 
F  present  cold  will  be  of  service,  but  it  should  not  be  employed  inde- 
pendently of  the  symptoms  which  betoken  the  existence  of  that  condi- 
tion; nor  can  you  hope  to  see  any  benefit  result  from  cold  applications 
to  the  head  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  application  of  cold  with  a  shock,  or  the  pouring  cold  water 
from  a  height  upon  the  head,  though  a  very  valuable  means  of  arousing 
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the  child  from  the  state  of  coma  into  which  it  sinks  in  some  cases  of 
intense  cerebral  congestion,  is  wholly  inapplicable  in  the  coma  of 
hydrocephalus.  The  functions  of  the  brain  are  here  not  merely  in- 
terrupted by  the  excess  of  blood  in  the  organ,  but  they  are  abolished 
by  the  disorganization  of  its  tissue,  or  the  compression  of  its  substance 
by  the  effusion  of  fluid.  '. 

In  the  management  of  children  attacked  by  hydrocephalus  you  most 
not  forget  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  of  feeble  constitution,  and 
that  they  will  not  bear  too  rigorous  a  diet.  Just  at  first,  indeed,  while 
the  febrile  symptoms  run  high,  and  the  bowels  are  unrelieved,  or  the 
sickness  is  urgent,  the  Jess  the  patient  takes  the  better.  Afterwards, 
however,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  supplied  with  as  much  light 
and  unstimulating  nutriment  as  he  will  take ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
arrowroot,  or  veal,  or  beef  tea,  either  of  which  will  often  remain  on  the 
stomaqh  when  most  other  articlea  of  food  or  drink  would  be  rejected. 

In  the  treatment  of  many  diseases  you  see  physicians  destroy  the 
sense  of  pain  by  narcotics,  and  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself  to 
you  whether  you  may  not  sometimes  venture,  in  the  management  of 
hydrocephalus,  to  mitigate  by  their  means  your  patient's  sufferings. 
The  inquiry  is  one  not  very  easy  to  reply  to  satisfactorily.     I  think, 
however,  that  there  are  two  conditions  in  which  you  will  be  justified 
in  trying  the  experiment  of  giving  them.     Sometimes  the  disease  sets 
in  with  great  excitement,  and  a  condition  closely  resembling  mania  in 
the  adult,  symptoms  which  may  have  been  ushered  in  by  convulsions. 
In  such  a  case,  although  the  heat  of  the  head  and  the  flush  of  the  face 
may  have  disappeared  after  free  depletion  and  the  copious  action  of 
purgative  medicine,  and  though  the  pulse  is  feeble  as  well  as  frequent, 
yet  the  excitement  may  be  scarcely  if  at  all  diminished.     Here  an 
opiate  will  sometimes  give  the  relief  which  nothing  else  will  procure ; 
your  patient  will  fall  asleep,  and  wake  tranquillized  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  hours.     In  other  cases,  which  did  not  set  in  thus  violently, 
restlessness,  talkativeness,  and  a  kind  of  half  delirious  consciousness 
of  pain  in  the  head,  become  very  distressing  as  the  disease  advances, 
being  always  aggravated  at  night,  so  that  the  patient's  condition  seems 
one  of  constant  suffering.     But  he  is  not  able  to  bear  any  more  active 
treatment,  and,  indeed,  you  have  already  emptied  your  quiver  of  such 
weapons.     In  these  circumstances  I  have  'sometimes  given  a  full  dose 
of  morphia,  and  have  continued  it  every  night  for  several  nights  to- 
gether with  manifest  relief. 

Another  inquiry  that  you  may  put  is,  when  are  you  to  employ 
blisters  ?  Certainly  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  when  they 
would  increase  the  general  irritation,  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 
At  a  later  period  they  may  be  of  service,  when  the  excitement  is  about 
to  yield  to  that  stupor  which  usually  precedes  the  state  of  complete 
coma.  They  should  then  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  to  the 
vertex  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  latter  the  better  place,  sinoe, 
when  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  they  often  become  displaced  by 
that  boring  movement  of  the  head  which  the  child  in  many  instance! 
keeps  up  unconsciously.  It  is  well,  too,  to  remember  that  the  skin 
in  hydrocephalus  is  very  inapt  to  vesicate,  so  that  a  blister  will  require 
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o  be  kept  on  for  ten  or  twelve  hours;  contrary  to  what  ought  to  be 
rour  usual  practice  with  children.  Cases  enough  are  on  record  proving 
;he  utility  of  blisters  thus  applied,  to  render  it  your  duty  not  to 
neglect  this  means. 

I  have  made  a  few  trials  of  a  very  energetic  counter-irritant  which 
has  been  strongly  recommended  by  a  German  physician,1  but  my  ex- 
perience does  not  induce  me  to  recommend  its  adoption.  Dr.  Hahn 
employs  an  ointment  composed  of  one  part  of  tartar-emetic  and  two 
parts  of  lard ;  of  which  a  portion,  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  is  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  shaven  scalp  over  a  surface  some  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  circumference,  every  two  hours,  till  an  abundant  pustular  eruption 
is  produced.  The  sores  which  follow  this  inunction  are  remarkably 
intractable,  requiring  sometimes  many  months  for  their  cure ;  but  Dr. 
Hahn  asserts,  and  gives  some  cases  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  even 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  hydrocephalus,  and  after  the  supervention  of 
coma,  recovery  has  often  taken  place  under  the  use  of  this  remedy. 
Many  of  the  cases  that  he  relates,  however,  are  clearly  not  instances  of 
hydrocephalus  at  all,  while  the  theory  which  he  propounds  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  sort  of  antagonism  between  tubercular  meningitis  and 
certain  pustular  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and  on  which  he  founds  the 
assumption  of  a  sort  of  specific  virtue  in  the  tartar-emetic  ointment, 
is  a  mere  hypothesis,  of  the  correctness  of  which,  as  a  general  law,  we 
have  no  sort  of  evidence.  In  the  cases  in  which  I  triea  it,  it  produced 
most  formidable  ulcerations  of  the  scalp ;  it  did  what  a  very  energetic 
counter-irritant  might  be  expected  to  do,  but  nothing  more,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  convince  bystanders  that  a  large  black-looking  wound  did 
not  increase  the  suffering  of  patients  whose  disease  it  certainly  failed 
to  arrest. 

Need  I  say  that  you  must  not  think  of  treating  a  case  of  hydro- 
cephalus throughout  just  in  the  same  way  as  you  did  at  its  commence- 
ment ?  There  is,  if  the  disease  do  not  run  a  very  rapid  course,  a  stage 
of  weakness  and  exhaustion,  often  associated  with  a  half-comatose 
condition,  though  sometimes  attended  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
Buffering,  which  frequently  precedes  the  signs  of  approaching  death. 
The  bowels  are  now  sometimes  relaxed,  though  oftener  they  continue 
constipated,  because  the  taervous  energy  which  kept  up  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestines  is  worn  out.  The  powers  of  organic  as 
well  as  those  of  animal  life  are  palsied.  This  is  the  time  for  the 
administration  of  quinine,  for  the  employment  of  nutritious  broths 
and  jellies,  and  even  of  wine. 

You  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  ask  what  I  think  of  this  remedy 
or  the  other,  which  has  at  different  times  been  boasted  of,  as  having 
done  gqod  when  other  means  had  failed.  Now  you  must  not  infer 
from  my  silence  that  I  do  not  believe  that  other  medicines  besides 
those  which  I  have  spoken  of  have  been  of  service;  but  to  attempt  to 
canvass  the  respective  merits  of  each  would,  I  fear,  be  a  tedious  task, 
and  one  from  which  you  would  derive  but  little  profit. 

Besides,  let  me  remind  you  of  what  Sydenham  says:  ".  .  .  In  eo 

1  De  ta  Mloingite  Tnberculeuse,  etc.,  par  H.  Hahn.     8vo.     Paris,  1835. 
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prsecipufe  stat  Medicina  Practica,  ut  genuinas  Indicationes  expiscari 
valeamus,  non  ut  remedia  excogitemus  quibus  illis  satisfieri  possit; 
quod  qui  minus  observabant,  Empericos  armis  instruxere,  quibus 
Medicorum  opera  imitari  quean t." 
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Simple  Inflammation  of  the  Brain — its  difference  from  hydrocephalus-— occasional  ex- 
treme rapidity  of  its  course— cases  in  illustration — morbid  appearances— frequent  con- 
nection with  meningitis  of  the  cord — extreme  rarity  as  an  idiopathic  affection — treat* 
ment. 

Inflammation  of  the  Brain  succeeding  to  Disease  of  the  Ear— digression  concern- 
ing otitis — its  symptoms — distinctions  between  it  and  inflammation  of  the  brain- 
treatment— chronic  otorrhcea,  with  disease  of  the  temporal  bone— case,. 

Phlebitis  of  THE  S1NU8E8  of  the  Dura  Matbr— circumstances  in  which  it  occurs— it 
sometimes  succeeds  to  large  collections  of  pus  in  distant  organs — case  in  illustration. 

We  have  been  engaged  at  our  last  two  meetings  with  the  study  of 
ond  form  of  inflammation  of  the.  brain  in  the  young  subject.  We  found 
hydrocephalus  to  be  an  affection  almost  exclusively  confined  to  chil- 
dren whose  previous  health  had  been  indifferent,  who  had  shown  some 
indications  of  phthisis,  or  in  whose  family  phthisical  disease  existed. 
We  observed  its  development  to  be  gradual,  its  progress  often  tardy 
and  attended  with  irregular  remissions,  but  its  issue  almost  always 
fatal.  The  alterations  of  structure  discovered  after  death  were  seen 
to  be  slight  at  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  but  very  obvious  at  its  base, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  effects  of  inflammation,  the  membranes  often 
present  a  peculiar  granular  appearance.  The  fluid  contained  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  is  almost  always  transparent,  and  tubercle  is 
discovered  in  some,  often  in  many  of  the  viscera. 

But  we  sometimes  meet  with  cases  in  which  inflammation  of  the  brain 
has  given  rise  to  changes  that  contrast  remarkably  with  those  which 
true   hydrocephalus   produces.      We   find   the   cerebral    membranes 
intensely  injected,  the  effusion  of  lymph  or  pus  abundant,  especially 
about  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain,  where  it  sometimes  forms  ft 
layer  concealing  the  convolutions  from  view.    Moreover,  the  fluid  thftft^ 
occupies  the  cavity  of  the   arachnoid,  as  well  as  that  within  tktii.- 
ventricles,  is  turbid  and  mixed  with  lymph,  while  the  membraBM 
present  no  trace  of  that  granular  appearance  so  remarkable  in  trail  § 
hydrocephalus,  and  the  various   organs  of  the  body  are  free  from* 
tubercle. 

If  we  inquire  as  to  the  symptoms  by  which  this  disease  was  attended 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient,  we  shall  most  likely  find  that  they 
present  fresh  reasons  for  distinguishing  between  it  and  hydrocephalus. 
We  shall  learn  that  the  attack  came  on  in  a  previously  healthy  child, 
that  it  was  either  ushered  in  by  convulsions,  or  that  they  soon  occurred, 
that  they  returned  often,  and  probably  that  they  continued  with  but 
little  intermission  until  death  took  place.   We  shall  be  told,  moreover, 
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that  the  disease  set  in  with  violent  vomiting  and  intense  febrile  excite- 
ment ;  and  that  having  commenced  thus  severely,  it  advanced  rapidly, 
and  without  remission,  to  its  fatal  termination,  which  may  have  arrived 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  seldom  delayed  beyond  the  first 
week. 

Some  cases  of  this  simple  encephalitis  are  recorded  by  Golis,  under* 
the  name  of  Water-stroke :  I  will  select  one  of  them,  as  affording  a 
good  specimen  of  the  most  acute  form  of  the  disease.1 

A  little  girl,  14  months  old,  who  was  healthy  and  •  strong  and  fat, 
was  suddenly  seized  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  a  restless  night, 
with  violent  fever  and  frightful  general  convulsions.  Medical  assist- 
ance was  at  once  obtained,  and  in  less  than  thirty  minutes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack  four  leeches  were  applied  behind  the  ears, 
which  drew  three  ounces  of  blood :  calomel  and  other  remedies  were 
administered  internally,  and  mustard  poultices  were  applied  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet.  These  measures  soon  alleviated  the  symptoms,  but 
the  relief  lasted  but  for  a  very  short  time ;  the  fever  returned  as  in- 
tensely as  before,  convulsions  came  on  again,  attended  with  opistho- 
tonos, and  the  child  became  comatose.  Hemiplegia  succeeded ;  the 
pupils  became  extremely  contracted ;  complete  loss  of  vision,  and 
spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  soon  followed,  and, 
thirteen  hours  after  the  first  convulsive  seizure,  in  spite  of  most  ap- 
propriate and  energetic  treatment,  the'littlc  child  died. 

"The  vessels  of  the  scalp  were  loaded  with  blood,  and  the  skull  was 
so  intensely  congested  as  to  appear  of  a  deep  blue  color.  The  sinuses 
were  full  of  coagulated  blood  mixed*  with  lymph,  and  all  the  vessels 
of  the  .brain  and  its  membranes  were  enlarged  and  turgid  with  blood. 

"A  large  quantity  of  coagulated  lymph  covered  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain  and  the  corpus  callosum  like  a  false  membrane,  and  fur- 
nished a  delicate  lining  to  the  lateral  ventricles,  whose  walls  were 
softened  and  in  part  broken  down.  The  ventricles  contained  about 
three  ounces  of  turbid  serum,  and  there  was  a  considerable  quantity 
of  lymph  at  the  base  of  the  brain." 

As  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  this  most  rapid  form  of  menin- 
gitis, I  will  draw  for  another  illustration  of  it  upon  that  valuable 
storehouse  of  facts,  Dr.  Abercrombie's  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain.2 

"A  child,  aged  2  years,  21st  May,  1826,  was  suddenly  seized  in  the 
morning  with  severe  and  long-continued  convulsion.  It  left  her  in  a 
ddl  and  torpid  state,  in  which  she  did  not  seem  to  recognize  the  per- 
sons about  her.  She  had  lain  in  this  state  for  several  hours,  when  the 
convulsion  returned,  and  during  the  following  night  it  recurred  a  third 
time,  and  was  very  severe  and  of  long  continuance.  I  saw  her  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  and  while  I  was  sitting  by  her  she  whs  again 
attacked  with  severe  and  long-continued  convulsion  which  affected 
every  part  of  the  body,  the  face  and  the  eyes  in  particular  being  fright- 
fully distorted.  The  countenance  Was  pale,  and  expressive  of  exhaus- 
tion; the  pulse  frequent.     Her  bowels  had  been  freely  opened  by 

1  Praktische  Abhand lunge n,  etc.,  vol.  i,  Case  2. 
1  Caw  10,  p.  52. 
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medicine  previously  prescribed  by  Dr.  Beilby,  and  the  motions  were 
dark  and  unhealthy.  Farther  purging  was  employed,  with  topical 
bleeding,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  blistering.  After  this 
attack  she  continued  free  from  convulsion  till  the  afternoon  of  the 
23d ;  in  the  interval  she  had  remained  in  a  partially  comatose  state, 
with  frequent  starting;  pulse  frequent  but  feeble;  pupils  rather  di- 
lated ;  she  took  some  food.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  the  convulsion 
returned  with  greater  severity ;  and  on  the  24th  there  was  a  constant 
succession  of  paroxysms  during  the  whole  day,  with  sinking  of  the 
vital  powers ;  and  she  died  early  in  the  evening. 

"  On  removing  the  dura  mater,  the  surface  of  the  brain  appeared  in 
many  places  covered  by  a  deposition  of  adventitious  membrane  betwixt 
the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater.  It  was  chiefly  found  above  the  openings 
between  the  convolutions,  and  in  some  places  appeared  to- dip  a  little 
way  between  them.  The  arachnoid  membrane  when  detached  ap- 
peared to  be  healthy,  but  the  pia  mater  was  throughout  in  the  highest 
state  of  vascularity,  especially  between  the  convolutions;  and  when 
the  brain  was  cut  vertically,  the  spaces  between  the  convolutions  were 
most  strikingly  marked  by  a  bright  line  of  vivid  redness,  produced  by 
the  inflamed  membrane.  There  was  no  effusion  in  the  ventricles,  and 
no  other  morbid  appearance/' 

It  would  not  answer  any  useful  purpose  to  multiply  the  recital  of 
cases,  since  though  there  are  great  varieties  in  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease, yet  its  general  features  are  the  same  in  almost  every  instance,  and 
wiU,  I  think,  readily  be  recognized  by  you  as  betokening  an  affection 
very  different  from  ordinary  hydrocephalus. 

The  morbid  appearances  are  sometimes  found  to  vary  both  in  their 
degree  and  in  their  extent,  without  any  corresponding  difference  being 
observed  in  the  symptoms.  With  the  exception  of  its  course  being 
more  rapid,  Golis's  case  differed  but  little  from  that  recorded  by  Aber- 
croinbie.  I  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  lining  of  the 
ventricles  is  affected  ;  and  it  is  certainly  more  comm6n  for  the  mem- 
branes at  the  base  of  the  brain  to  be  involved  in  the  disease,  than  for 
it  to  be  entirely  limited' to  those  at  the  convexity.  It  may  also  be 
doubted  whether  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  are  not  also  affected 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases ;  but  unfortunately  the  histories  of  but 
few  post-mortem  examinations  contain  complete  details  with  reference 
to  their  condition.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  five  fatal 
cases  of  acute  meningitis  in  infants  or  children,  and  in  three  of  these 
there  was  not  only  abundant  deposit  of  lymph  on  the  surface  of  the 
convolutions,  but  it  was  effused  copiously  at  the  base  of  the  brain; 
the  ventricles  contained  turbid  serum  intermixed  with  flakes  of  lymph, 
and  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  were  inflamed,  and  coated  in 
many  parts  with  lymph  and  pus.  In  all  of  these  three  cases  the  ehB- 
.  dren  were  under  a  year  old,  and  the  disease  came  on  without  any  assign- 
able cause,*  as  it  did  also  in  the  case  of  another  little  boy,  aged  18 
months.  In  that  instance,  however,  no  lymph  was  effused  anywhere ; 
the  ventricles  contained  only  a  small  quantity  of  transparent  fluid, 
and  the  most  remarkable  appearance  consisted  in  an  intense  injection 
of  the  pia  mater  of  the  convexity  and  of  the  surface  of  the  convolu- 
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tions  for  about  two  lines  in  depth,  the  cerebral  substance  in  that  situa- 
tion being  softened,  so  that  portions  of  it  were  removed  when  the  pia 
mater  was  stripped  off.  In  another  instance,  where  all  the  -symptoms 
of  encephalitis  succeeded  to  an  injury  of  the  neck  and  head,  the  mem- 
branes at  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  and  also  the  choroid  plexuses  and 
the  velum  interpositum,  were  intensely  red ;  there  was  mucih  effusion 
in  the  subarachnoid  tissue ;  not  much  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  though 
their  lining  was  considerably  thickened.  The  substance  of  the  brain 
was  injected  and  much  softer  than  natural,  especially  towards  the 
centre  of  the  organ  at  its  left  side.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  mem- 
branes at  the  base  of  the  brain  were  perfectly  healthy,  but  the  spinal 
cord  was  not  examined. 

I  have  seen  two  other  cases  in  which  I  believe  that  inflammation 
existed  of  the  membranes  both  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  in 
which  I  had  no  opportunity  of  making  an  examination  after  death. 
These  seven  cases  constitute  the  whole  of  my  Experience  in  this 
formidable  disease. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  is  fortunately  of 
very  rare  occurrence  in  childhood,  except  as  the  result  of  fracture  of 
the  skull,  or  of  injury  to  the  head  or  neck.  Exposure  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  has  been  known  to  induce  it ;  sometimes  it  comes  on  in  children 
who  are-  apparently  recovering  from  scarlatina ;  and  at  other  times  it 
occurs  without  our  being  able  to  trace  it  to  any  definite  cause* 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  our  remedies  must  be,  in  the  main, 
the  same  as  we  should  employ  to  combat  the  acute  inflammation  of  any 
0th6r  vital  organ.  Bleeding,  purgatives,  mercurials,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  are  the  grand  means  on  which  we  must  rely ;  and  these 
must  be  used  with  an  unsparing  hand  if  we  would  have  any  chance  of 
saving  our.  patient.  Our  prospect  of  success,  however,  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  our  seeing  the  patient  at  the  very  outset.  The  case 
which  I  quoted  from  Golis  showed  you  what  extensive  mischief  may 
occur  in  thirteen  hours,  and  instances  are  on  record  in  which  a  greater 
amount  of  injury  has  been  discovered  after  a  still  shorter  train  of 
symptoms.  Even  in  those  cases  whiph  do  not  run  this  extremely  rapid 
course,  and  in  which  the  mischief  found  after  death  is  not  so  consider- 
able, there  is  little  less  need  for  speedy  as  well  as  active  interference, 
for  if  life  be  prolonged  for  a  day  or  two  without  the  disease  being  over- 
eome,  the  patient  often  sinks  into  an  exhausted  condition,  in  which 
active  treatment  can  no  longer  be  ventured  on. 
•  Formidable  though  these  cases  are,  yet,  if  seen  early,  and  treated 
actively,  they  may  be  regarded  more  hopefully  than  thostf  in  which 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  become  inflamed  in  consequence  of  the 
extension  to  them  of  disease  beginning  without  the  skull.  You  will  occa- 
sionally see  instances  of  this  occurrence  in  children  who  have  suffered 
from  scrofulous  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  when  a  life  of  suffering 
if  terminated  by  a  most  .painful  death ;  or  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
proving  very  quickly  fatal,  may  come  on  in  a  child  who  has  long  had 
discharge  from  the  ear,  with  occasional  attacks  of  earache.  Vague 
threatenings  of  mischief  in  the  head  may  perhaps  have  existed  for 
some  time,  just  /sufficient  to  excite  your  apprehension,  but  not  so 
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serious  nor  so  definite  as  to  call  for  decided  interference ;  and  yet, 
when  death  takes  place,  you  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  existence  of  lesions  so  extensive  and  of  such  long  standing  as  a 
post-mortem  examination  discovers,  with  the  long-continued  absence 
of  definite  cerebral  symptoms. 

In  Dr.  Abercronibie's  work  on  Diseases  of* the  Brain,1  an  account  is 
given  of -a  boy,  aged  14  years,  who  had  been  affected  for  two  months 
with  headache  and  discharge  of  matter  from  the  right  ear.  A  week 
before  his  death  the  pain  increased,  and  was  accompanied  by  great 
debility,  giddiness,  and  some  vomiting.  He  continued  in  this  state, 
without  stupor  or  any  other  remarkable  symptom,  until  the  day  of  his  • 
death,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions,  and  died.  An 
abscess  was  found  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the 
brain,  and  another  in  the  cerebellum,  and  there  was  extensive  caries  of 
the  pars  petrosa,  with  effusion  of  three  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles. 

I  have  quoted  this  case  in  order  to  impress  upon  your  minds  that 
every,  even  the  slightest,  indication  of  cerebral  disturbance  is  to  be 
looked  on  with  the  greatest  anxiety  in  children  who  have  suffered 
from  chronic  otorrhoea.  Your  solicitude  must  be  redoubled  if  the  dis- 
charge from  the  meatus  had  ever  been  attended  with  the  formation  of 
abscesses  at  the  back  of  the  ear,  or  burrowing  between  the  cartilage 
and  the  bone,  since  they  would  render  it  extremely  probable  that 
caries  of  the  bone  had  existed,  and  that  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
had  been  reached  by  the  advance  of  the  disease. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  occasionally  supervenes  on  disease  of  the 
internal  ear,  even  though  there  had  been  no  actual  exposure  of  the 
dura  mater  by  destruction  of  the  bone,  and  though  attacks  of  otitis 
have  not  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  Attacks  of  otitis,  indeed,  are 
of  importance,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  occasional  supervention 
upon  them  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
severe  sufferiug  by  which  they  are  always  attencfed.  In  many  in- 
stances, too,  needless  alarm  may  be  excited  by  the  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  ear  being  supposed  to  betoken  that  the  brain  itself  is  the 
seat  of  the  mischief;  and  hence  it  is  very  desirable  to  become  familiar 
with  the  diagnostic  marks  that  distinguish  the  less  from  the  more  dan- 
gerous affection. 

The  name  of  Otitis  has  been  applied  to  inflammation  of  very  different 
parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  in  common  parlance  no  adequate 
distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the  affection  of  the  external  audi- 
tory canal,  and  that  of  the  more  deeply-seated  parts  of  the  ear,  pos- 
terior to  the  membrana  tympani.  The  earache  of  infants  and  young 
children  is  sometimes  due  to  inflammation  of  one,  sometimes  of  all  of 
these  structures.  It  is  more  frequent  in  all  its  forms  in  early  life  than 
in  adult  age,  and  it  is  the  more  deserving  of  mention  since  the  amount 
of  suffering  by  which  it  is  attended  is  by  no  means  a  certain  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  its  importance.  When  limited  to  the  external 
auditory  canal,  the  inflammation,  though  apt  to  recur  from  slight 
causes,  and  though  very  painful,  seldom  .leads  either  to  permanent  dis- 

1  Page  37 ;  quoted  from  Mr.  Parkinson,  in  London  Med.  Repository,  March,  1817. 
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charge  from  the  ear  or  to  permanent  impairment  of  hearing.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
'when  occurring  as  an  acute  idiopathic  affection,  is  usually  associated 
with  affection  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  and  then  often  greatly 
aggravates  the  child's  sufferings.  It  does,  however,  often  run  a  com- 
paratively chronic  course  attended  with  uneasiness  rather  than  with 
severe  pain,  but  which  betokens  the  progress  of  mischief  within  the 
ear  such  as  is  likely  to  lead  to  abiding  dulness  of  hearing.  The  deaf- 
ness that  follows  measles  and  scarlatina  is  due  to  inflammation,  which 
terminates  in  secretion  of  pus  within  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
whence  it  escapes  through  the  membrana  tympani ;  a  mischief  either 
repaired  as  the  inflammation  declines  by  the  closure  of  the  opening, 
or  rendered  altogether  incurable  by  the  detachment  of  the  bones  of 
the  ear.  In  strumous  subjects,  too,  the  evil  which  thus  originated  may 
become  chronic,  may  involve  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  may  thence  eventually  extend  to  the  brain.  The  same  result 
may  also  follow  on  long-standing  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear  de- 
pendent on  chronic  inflammation  of  the  external  meatus ;  and  it  is  this 
circumstance  which  gives  to  otorrhoea  in  childhood  its  most  grave  sig- 
nificance. 

The  full  detail  of  the  symptoms  and  management  of  these  various 
affections  comes  rather  within  the  province  of  the  aural  surgeon1  than 
within  mine.  I  must  not,  however,  pass  them  entirely  without  men- 
tion- Attacks  of  earache  are  most  frequent  before  the  completion  of 
the  first  dentition,  and  are  by  no  means  rare  in  young  children  who 
are  perfectly  unable  to  point  out  the  seat  of  their  sufferings.  The  at- 
tack sometimes  comes  on  quite  suddenly,  but  usually  the  child  is  fret- 
ful and  languid  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  two 
days  before  acute  pain  is  experienced.  In  this  premonitory  stage, 
however;  it  will  often  cry,  if  tossed  or  moved  briskly,  noise  seems  un- 
pleasant to  it,  and  it  does  not  care  to  be  played  with ;  while  children 
who  are  still  at  the  breast  show  a  disinclination  to  suck,  though  they 
will  take  food  from  a  spoon.  The  infant  seeks  to  rest  its  head  on  its 
mother's  shoulder,  or,  if  lying  in  its  cot,  moves  its  head  uneasily  from 
side  to  side,  and  then  buries  its  face  in  the  pillow.  If  youwatch  closely, 
you  will  see  that  it  is  always  the  same  side  of  the  head  which  it  seeks 
to  bury  in  the  pillow,  or  to  rest  on  its  nurse's  arm,  and  that  no  other 
position  seems  to  give  any  ease  except  this  one,  which,  after  much 
restlessness,  the  child  will  take  up,  and  to  which,  if  disturbed,  it  will 
always  return.  The  gentle  support  to  the  ear  seems  to  soothe  the 
little  patient;  it  cries  itself  to  sleep,  but  after  a  short  doze  some  fresh 
twinge  of  pain  arouses  it,  or  some  accidental  movement  disturbs/  it, 
and  it  awakes  crying  aloud,  and  refusing  to  be  pacified,  and  may  con- 
tinue so  for  hours  together.  Sometimes  the  external  ear  is  red,  and 
the  hand  is  often  applied  to  the  affected* side  of  the  head ;  but  neither 
of  these  symptoms  is  constant.  The  intensity  of  the  pain  seldom  lasts 

1  Two  papers  by  Mr.  Toynbee  may  be  consulted  with  advantage — the  one  a  pamphlet 
on  Otorrhoea  and  Otitis,  the  other  in  vol.  xxxivof  Med.-Chir.  Transactions,  on  u  Those  Af- 
fections of  the  Ear  which  produce  Disease  in  the  Brain ;"  and  also  chap,  xiv  of  his  work 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  8vo,  London,  1860. 
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for  more  than  a  few  hours,  when  in  many  instances  a  copious  discharge 
of  offensive  pus  takes  place  from  the  ear,  and  the  child  Is  well.  In 
some  instances,  indeed,  the  subsidence  of  the  disease  on  the  one  side  is 
followed  by  a  similar  attack  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  same  acute 
suffering  is  once  more  gone  through,  and  terminates  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Sometimes,  too,  this  complete  cure  does  not  take  place,  but  the 
earache  abates,  or  altogether  ceases,  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  returns; 
no  discharge,  or  but  a  very  scanty  discharge,  taking  place,  while  for 
weeks  together  the  child  has  but  few  intervals  of  perfect  ease.  In  in- 
fants earache  seldom  follows  this  chronic  course,  though  I  have  tfcca- 
sionally  seen  it  do  so  in  older  children ;  and  the  disease  is  in  these 
cases  seated  within  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

In  children  who  are  too  young  to  express  their  sufferings  by  words, 
the  violence  of  their  cries,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  all  indications 
of  disease  in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  naturally  lead  to  the  suspicion  of 
something  being  wrong  in  the  head.  There  are  three  circumstances, 
however,  which  may  satisfy  you  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  ordinary  hy- 
drocephalus ;  the  child  does  not  vomit,  the  bowels  are  not  constipated, 
and  there  is  but  little  febrile  disturbance.  The  loud  and  passionate 
cry,  the  dread  of  movement,  and  the  evident  relief  afforded  by  resting 
one  side  of  the  head,  are  evidences  of  the  ear  being  affected;  while  in 
many  instances  the  movement  of  the  hand  to  the  head,  and  the  redness 
of  the  external  ear,  with  the  swelling  of  the  meatus,  concur  to  make 
the  diagnosis  easy.  Sometimes,  when  in  doubt,  you  will  be  able  to 
'  satisfy  yourselves  that  the  cause  of  suffering  is  in  the  ear,  by  pressing 
the  cartilage  of  the  organ  slightly  inwards,  which  will  produce  very 
evident  pain  on  the  affected  side,  while,  if  practised  on  the  other  side, 
it  will  not  occasion  any  suffering. 

The  treatment  of  this  painful  affection  is  very  simple.  In  many 
instances  the  suffering  is  greatly  relieved  by  warm  fomentations,  or 
by  applying  to  the  ear  a  poultice  of  hot  bran  or  chamomile-flowers.  A 
little  oil,  to  which  some  laudanum  has  been  added,  may  be  dropped 
into  the  ear,  and  repeated  from  time  to  time ;  while,  if  the  pain  be  ex- 
tremely severe,  or  have  continued  for  several  hour3,  it  may  be  wise 
to  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the  mastoid  process.  If  the  earache  return 
frequently,  a  small  blister  should  be  applied  behind  the  ear,  or  slight 
vesication  may  be  produced  by  means  of  the  acetum  cantharidis. 

The  possible  supervention  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  must  of 
course  be  borne  in  mind,  and  any  indication  of  its  approach  must  be 
immediately  combated;  but  fortunately  this  occurs  less  frequently  as 
a  complication  of  otitis  than  as  a  sequela  of  long-continued  purulent 
discharge  from  the  ear,  which  has  probably  been  attended  with  con- 
stant though  not  very  severe  pain  in  the  head.  A  little  boy,  four 
years  old,  was  for  some  time  under  my  care,  who  had  suffered  for 
eighteen  months  from  purulent  discharge  of  a  very  offensive  charao- 
ter  from  both  ears.  After  this  discharge  had  continued  for  six  months, 
an  abscess  formed  behind  the  left  ear,  which,  on  being  opened,  gave 
issue  to  5ij>  of  very  fetid  pus.  A  month  afterwards  a  large  portion 
of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  left  temporal  bone  was  exfoliated,  and 
for  several  weeks  after  this  occurrence  the  left  side  of  the  face  was 
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frequently  thrown  into  a  state  of  twitching  movement,  which  showed 
that  some  of  the  branches  of  the  portio  dura  had  been  involved  in 
the  disease.  This  symptom  disappeared  after  the  lapse  of  nine  months, 
but  the  discharge  continued  as  fetid  a£  ever,  though  much  more  profuse 
from  the  right  than  from  the  left  ear ;  and  long  after  the  abscess  had 
ceased  to  discharge,  a  fistulous  opening  still  continued  leading  down  to 
the  diseased  bone,  and  the  little  boy  was  in  almost  constant  suffering 
from  headache.  Sometimes  the  pain  was  very  severe,  and  quite  pre- 
vented his  steeping,  and  then  it  abated  for  several  days  or  weeks  with- 
out any  evident  cause.  On  giving  up  my  appointment  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Infirmary,  I  lost  sight  of  the  chfld ;  there  can,  however,  be  little 
doubt  but  that  sooner  or  later  an  apute  attack  of  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  will  come  on,  and  prove  quickly  fatal. 

In  those  cases  where  offensive  puriform  discharge  from  the  ear  has 
been  of  long  continuance  and  the  matter  is  sometimes  tinged  or  streaked 
with  blood,  astringent  injections  must  be  used  only  with  the-  greatest 
care,  while  their  employment  is  not  at  all  advisable  if  exfoliation  of 
bone  have  taken  place,  since  in  such  a  case  not  only  iythe  internal 
ear  disorganised,  but  the  dura  mater  has  very  probably  become  ex- 
posed. Attention  to  cleanliness,  by  frequently  syringing  out  the  ear 
with  warm  water  or  with  a  solution,  of  gr.  j  or  gr.  ij  of  the  acetate  of 
lead  in  an.  ounce  of  water,  constitutes  all  the  topical  treatment  on 
which  it  would  be  safe  to  venture,  while  the  most  sedulous  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient. 

It  still  remains  for  me  to  notice  one  singular  form  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease, which,  though  not  confined  to  children,  is  seen  much  oftener 
among  them  than  among  adults ;  namely,  phlebitis  of  the  sinuses  of  the 
dura  mater.  In  grown  persons  it  usually  succeeds  to  some  injury  of 
the  head,  but  in  the  child  it  has  generally  been  observed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  long-continued  purulent  otorrhoea,  combined  with  disease 
of  the  temporal  bone,  or  it  has  been  connected  with  disease  of  the 
frontal  sinuses,  or  has  followed  an  abscess  of  the  scalp.  In  one  or 
two  instances,  also,  it  has  seemed  to  be  excited  by  the  presence  of 
large  collections  of  pus  in  distant  parts  of  the  body.  M.  Tonnele, 
who  has  written  a  very  valuable  paper  on  inflammation  of  the  sinuses 
of  the  dura  mater  in  children,1  records  one  instance  in  which  it  coin- 
cided with  a  pleuritic  effusion ;  and  a  somewhat  similar  case  has  come 
under  my  own  notice,  which  I  will  relate,  partly  on  account  of  its 
rarity,  partly  because  it  illustrates  exceedingly  well  the  morbid  appear- 
ances, observed  in  cases  of  this  description. 

A  healthy  little  girl  was  attacked  by  scarlatina  when  eight  months 
old.  The  attack  was  not  severe,  but,  after  it  had  passed  away,  she 
did  not  regain  her  previous  health,  but  continued  sestless  and  feverish ; 
she  was  sometimes  sick,  and  her  eyelids  were  often  slightly  swollen. 
A  fortnight  after  the  rash  appeared,  she  had  one  or  two  violent  con- 
vulsive seizures,  but  they  ceased  after  her  gums  were  lanced,'  and  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  her  subsequent  illness. 
She  continued  out  of  health  until  she  was  10 J  months  old,  when  her 

1  Journal  Hebdomadaire,  vol.  v,  p.  337.     1825. 
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mother  noticed,  in  addition  to  the  puffiness  of  the  eyelids,  a  swelling 
of  the  legs  and  abdomen,  for  which  she  came  under  my  care  when 
eleven  months  old.  The  legs  were  then  very  (Edematous,  and  fluctu- 
ation was  distinctly  felt  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  the 
urine  being  scanty  and  high-colored.  In  the  course  of  about  three 
weeks  her  condition  had  improved  considerably,  the  urine  having 
increased  much,  the  anasarca  having  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
abdomen  being  1}  inch  less  in  circumference.  A  fit  of  convulsions 
now  came  on  without  any  apparent  cause,  but  no  other  symptoms  of 
cerebral  mischief  followed  it,  and  the  convulsions  did  not  return. 
After  the  lapse  of  another  week*a  discharge  of  sero-purulent  fluid  took 
place  from  the  umbilicus,  and  continued  for  several  days  in  quantities 
of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pint  daily.  The  discharge  was  attended 
with  an  improvement  rather  than  a  deterioration  in  the  child's  health; 
but  after  it  had  continued  for  eleven  days,  fever  and  dyspnoea  suddenly 
came  on,  with  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  right  side  of  the  chest, 
and  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  in  that  situation.  N  The  discharge 
ceased  for  s^ week  during  the  urgency  of  the  thoracic  symptoms,  but 
then  reappeared,  though  scantily.  The  child  now  grew  thinner  and 
weaker,  and  sank  into  a  state  of  hectic.  No  new  symptom  came  on 
till  she  was  suddenly  seised  with  extreme  faintness,  amounting  to 
almost  perfect  syncope.  She  rallied,  however,  under  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants, but  forty-eight  hours  afterwards  the  faintness  returned,  and 
terminated  in  death,  without  any  convulsion  having  preceded  it,  just 
five  months  and  a  half  after  the  attack  of  scarlatina,  and  two  months 
after  she  came  under  my  care. 

On  an  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  pleurisy  of  the  right 
side  was  discovered,  with  about  Svj  of  pus  in  the  right  pleura,  and 
peritonitis,  with  Oiij  of  pus  in  the  abdomen ;  the  passage  being  still 
traceable  through  which  the  fluid  had  escaped  at  the  umbilicus. 

The  dura  mater  adhered  firmly  to  the  skull,  along  the  posterior  half 
of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  at  the  torcular  Herophili,  and  along  the  left 
lateral  sinus ;  but  elsewhere  it  was  easily  detached  from  the  cranium. 

The  sinuses  on  the  right  side  were  healthy,  but  the  blood  within 
them  was  almost  entirely  coagulated.  The  posterior  half  of  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus,  the  torcular,  the  left  lateral  and  left  occipital  sinuses, 
were  blocked  up  with  fibrinous  coagulum,  precisely  such  as  one  sees 
in  inflamed  veins,  and  the  clot  extended  into  the  internal  jugular  vein* 
The  coats  of  the  longitudinal  and  of  the  inner  half  of  the  lateral  sinus 
were  much  thickened,  and  their  lining  membrane  had  lost  its  polish, 
was  uneven,  and  presented  a  dirty  appearance. 

There  was  spme  congestion  of  the  arachnoid,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and  sections  of  the  brain  presented  more 
bloody  points  than  natural,  especially  on  the  left  side.  The  base  of 
the  brain  was  perfectly  healthy  on  the  right  side,  but  there  was  great 
venous  congestion  beneath  the  middle  lobe  of  the  left  •hemisphere; 
the  cerebral  veins  in  that  situation  were  distended  with  coagulum,  and 
their  coats  were  thickened.  Towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  left 
middle  lobe  were  four  apoplectic  effusions,  in  all  of  which  the  blood 
retained  its  natural  color.     Each  of  these  effusions  was  connected  with 
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an  obstructed  and  distended  vein.  The  largest  clot  extended  an  inch 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain*;  the  others  were  of  smaller  extent. 

I  cannot  speak  to  you  of  any  symptom  as  pathognomonic  of  this  oc- 
currence :  it  usually  comes  on,  as  in  this  instance,  in  much  debilitated 
children,  and  though  it  generally  follows  some  injury  or  disease  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  brain,  you  will  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  its 
occurrence  whenever  large  collections  of  pus  exist  in  any  part,  and 
will  draw  a  very  unfavorable  prognosis  in  the  event  of  head  symptoms 
coming  on  in  such  circumstances. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I  observed  this  case,  and  made  with  ref- 
erence to  it  the  above  remarks.  No  other  instance  of  this  affection 
has  come  under  my  notice,  but  it  has  been  described  by  several  recent 
writers,  who  have  brought  to  bear  on  it  the  light  which  the  researches 
of  Virchbw  have  thrown  on  clot  formation  in  the  bloodvessels. 

The  most  elaborate  essay  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Yon  Dusch,1  who 
divides  all  cases  of  "  Thrombosis  of  the  Cerebral  Sinuses,"  into  two 
classes,  according  as  they,  are  the  result  of  inflammation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, or  as  they  depend  on  the  indirect  influence  of  general  debil- 
itating causes.  The  effects  of  local  injuries  to  the  skull,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  disease  of  the  internal  ears,  illustrate  the  former  mode  of 
its  production ;  but  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  much  the  more  frequent 
in  early  life,  and  in  many  instances  of  it,  in  addition  to  the  influence 
of  general  debilitating  causes  in  its  production,  there  was  superadded 
some  condition  or  other  obstructing  the  respiration,  and  thus  prevent- 
ing  the  right  side  of  the  heart  from  emptying  itself  properly,  thereby 
retarding  the  current  of  the  blood. 

Neither  the  researches  of  Von  Dusch,  nor  the  observation  of  other 
writers  indicate  any  symptoms  as  pathognomonic  of  this  affection,  and 
the  only  conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive  with  reference  to  it  is,  that 
when  head  symptoms  set  in  suddenly  in  previously  debilitated  subjects, 
and  do  not  run  the  course  of  any  ordinary  form  of  cerebral  disease, 
such  symptoms  will  probably  be  found  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of 
thrombus  in  the  sinuses. 

1  The  essay  of  Von  Dusch,  on  Thrombosis  of  the  Cerebral  Sinuses,  is  translated  in  vol.  xi 
of  the  publications  of  the  New  Sydenham  Society,"  8 vo,  London,  1861.  Several  interest- 
ing cases  have  been  contributed  by  Dr.  Loschner,  of  Prague,  in  the  Prague  Vierteljahrschrift, 
and  in  the  Jahrbuch  fur  Kinderheilkunde,  vol.  iv,  Analecten,  p.  49,  who  dwells  especially 
on  the  absence  of  any  characteristic  symptoms  during  life,  and  a  case  with  remarks  by  Dr. 
Lftngeubeck,  of  Gotringen,  will  also  be  found  in  the  Journal  fur  Kinderkrankheiten,  vol. 
xxxvi,  1861.  p.  75. 
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LECTURE   II 

Chronic  Hydrocephalus — various  conditions  under  which  fluid  collects  in  the  skull— dL 
vided  into  the  external  and  the  internal — symptoms  of  both  nearly  identical— changes 
in  form  and  size  of  the  head — and  their  mode  of  production— course  of  the  disease— 
termination  almost  always  fatal. 

Internal  Hydrocephalus — important  questions  involved  in  its  pathology — frequent  con- 
nection with  malformation  of  brain — but  also  follows  inflammation  of  lining  of  ven- 
tricles— description  of  post-mortem*  appearances — case  illustrative  of  its  connection 
with  inflammation — process  of  cure  usually  mere  arrest  of  disease. 

External  Hydrocephalus— circumstances  in  which  it  exists — its  relation  to  hemorrhage 
in  the  arachnoid. — Treatment  of  both  forms  of  the  disease. — Importance,  but  difficulty, 
of  distinguishing  curable  and  incurable  cases. — Golis's  plan. — Compression.— Ptoc- 
ture. — Cases  suited  for  each  mode  of  treatment. 


We  have  now  completed  our  examination  of  the  acute  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  brain,  and  with  them  we  may  consider  that  we  have 
dismissed  the  most  important  class  of  diseases  of  that  organ.  Before 
we  pass,  however,  to  those  in  the  production  of  wljich  inflammation 
bears  no  part,  we  must  study  one  malady  which  forms  a  kind  of  con- 
necting link  between  the  two. 

Chronic  Hydrocephalus,  or  Dropsy  of  the  Brain,  is  a  morbid  con<ft\ 
tion  met  with  in  children  at  various  ages,  and  coming  on  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  circumstances.  Sometimes  it  is  congenital,  and  is  then  often, 
though  by  no  means  invariably,  associated  with  malformation  of  the 
brain.  In  subsequent  childhood,  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  brain,  or 
its  deficiency,  or  the  existence  of  some  impediment  to  the  circulation 
through  the  organ,  are  conditions  all  of  which  have  been  found  to  give 
rise  to  the  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  or  upon  its 
surface.  Instances  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  are  on  record,  which 
have  succeeded  to  hemorrhage  into  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid ;  others, 
that  have  been  connected  with  wasting  of  the  brain,  in  consequence 
of  the  supply  of  blood  being  inadequate  to  its  due  nutrition,  or  in 
which  obliteration  of  the  sinuses  by  disease,  or  the  pressure  of  a  mor- 
bid growth  upon  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  has  interfered  with  ■•. 
the  due  performance  of  the  cerebral  circulation.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  as  do  MM.  Rokitansky  and  Yrolik,1  that  the  diseases 
is  not  a  mere  passive  dropsy,  nor  simply  a  consequence  of  arrested 
cerebral  development,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  slow  kind  of  in* 
flaramation  of  the  arachnoid,  especially  of  that  lining  the  ventricles. 
which  may  have  existed  during  foetal  life,  or  may  not  have  attacked 
the  child  until  after  its  birth.  I  may  further  add  that  each  year  leads 
me  to  estimate  more  highly  the  share  of  inflammation  of  the  lining  of 
the  ventricles  in  the  production  of  hydrocephalus. 

1  Rokitansky,  Pathologische  Anatomie,  vol.  ii,  p.  754  ;  Vrolik,  Handboek  der  Ziektedun- 
dige  Ontleedkunde,  Amsterdam,  1840,  8vo,  pp.  514-537. 
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According  to  the  situation  in  which  the  fluid  collects,  a  division  has 
been  made  of  chronic  hydrocephalics  into  the  external  and  the  internal ; 
the  former  term  being  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  fluid  collects  in 
the  sac  of  the  arachnoid ;  the  latter,  to  those  in  which  it  accumulates 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The  two  conditions  sometimes  coexist, 
but  generally  they  are  independent  of  each  other  ;  the  internal  hydro- 
cephalus being  the  more  frequent  and  the  more  important;  and  to  it 
we  will  therefore  first  direct  our  attention. 

The  early  symptoms  of  the  disease  vary.     When  it  is  congenital,  in- 
dications  of  cerebral  disturbance  are  generally  apparent   from   the 
infant's  birth.     These  are  sometimes  serious — such,  for  instance,  as 
convulsions,  recurring  almost  daily ;  at  other  times  they  are  compara- 
tively slight ;  and  consist  in  nothing  more  than  strabismus,  or  a  strange 
rolling  of  the  eyes,  unattended  by  any  very  definite  sign  of  affection 
of  the  brain.     The  size  of  the  head  generally  attracts  attention  before 
long,  and  causes  importance  to  be  attached  to  symptoms  which  other- 
wise might  have 'given  rise  ^o  but  little  anxiety.     In  some  instances, 
however,  the  increased  size  of  the  head  is  not  very  obvious  until  the 
child  is  a  few  weeks  old,  although  well-marked  symptoms  of  mischief 
in  the  brain  existed  from  its  birth.     Enlargement  of  the  head,  indeed, 
is  by  no  means  invariably  the  first  indication  of  chronic  hydrocephalus. 
In  12  out  of  45  cases,  fits,  returning  frequently,  had  existed  for  some 
weeks  before  the  head   was  observed  to  increase  in  size;  in  6,  the 
enlargement  of  the  head  succeeded   to   an   attack  resembling  acute 
hydrocephalus;    and  in  4  other  instances  it  had  been  preceded  by 
some  well-marked  indication  of  cerebral  disturbance.     In  the  remain- 
ing 23  cases  no  distinct  cerebral  symptom  preceded  the  enlargement 
of  the  head ;  but  in  almost  every  instance  the  child's  health  had  been 
noticed  to  be  failing  for  some  time,  although  the  cause  of  its  illness 
was  not  apparent. 

In  whatever  way  the  disease  begins,  impairment,  of  the  process  of 
-  nutrition  is  sure  to  be  one  among  its  earliest  symptoms.  The  child 
may  suck  well,  and,  indeed,  may  seem  eager  for  food,  but  it  loses  both 
flesh  and  strength ;  and  often,  although  the  head  has  not  yet  attained 
any  disproportionate  size,  the  child  is  unable  to  support  it,  either 
losing  the  power  it  had  once  possessed,  or  never  attaining  that  which, 
with  its  increasing  age,  it  ought  to  acquire.  The  bowels  are  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  constipated.  Sometimes  diarrhoea  comes  on 
for  a  day  or  two;  but,  under  either  condition,  the  evacuations  are 
almost  always  of  an  unhealthy  character.  Thus  far,  indeed,  there  is 
but  little  to  distinguish  the  case  from  any  other  in  which  a  young 
infant  is  imperfectly  nourished;  but,  even  though  no  well-marked 
cerebral  symptom  be  present,  occasional  attacks  of  heat  of  head  will 
be  observed,  attended  with  pulsation  or  tension  of  the  interior  fonta- 
nels, while  crying  and  restlessness  often  alternate  with  a  drowsy  con- 
dition, though  the  child  almost  always  sleeps  ill  at  night.  In  many 
instances,  too,  the  open  condition  of  the  fontanelles  and  sutures  ex- 
cites attention  long  before  any  enlargement  of  the  head  becomes 
perceptible. 

By  igid  by,  however,  the  increased  size  of  the  head  grows  very 
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LECTURE    IX. 

Chionio  Htdbociphalus — various  conditions  under  which  fluid  collects  in  the  skull— di- 
vided into  the  external  and  the  internal — symptoms  of  both  nearly  identical — changes 
in  form  and  size  of  the  head — and  their  mode  of  production— course  of  the  disease- 
termination  almost  always  fatal. 

Iitiu al  Hydrocephalus — important  questions  involved  in  its  pathology — frequent  con- 
nection with  malformation  of  brain — but  also  follows  inflammation  of  lining  of  ven- 
tricles—description of  post-mortem*  appearances — case  illustrative  of  its  connection 
with  inflammation — process  of  cure  usually  mere  arrest  of  disease. 

External  Htdbociphalus— circumstances  in  which  it  exists — its  relation  to  hemorrhage 
in  the  arachnoid. — Treatment  of  both  forms  of  the  disease. — Importance,  but  difficulty, 
of  distinguishing  curable  and  incurable  cases. — Gdlis's  plan.— Compression. — Punc- 
ture.— Cases  suited  for  each  mode  of  treatment. 

« 

We  have  now  completed  oar  examination  of  the  acute  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  brain,  and  with  them  we  may  consider  that  we  have 
dismissed  the  most  important  class  of  diseases  of  that  organ.  Before 
we  pass,  however,  to  those  in  the  production  of  wljich  inflammation 
bears  no  part,  we  must  study  one  malady  which  forms  a  kind  of  con- 
necting link  between  the  two. 

Chronic  Hydrocephalus,  or  Dropsy  of  the  Brain,  is  a  morbid  condi- 
tion met  with  in  children  at  various  ages,  and  coming  on  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  circumstances.  Sometimes  it  is  congenital,  and  is  then  often, 
though  by  no  means  invariably,  associated  with  malformation  of  the 
brain.  In  subsequent  childhood,  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  brain,  or 
its  deficiency,  or  the  existence  of  some  impediment  to  the  circulation 
through  the  organ,  are  conditions  all  of  which  have  been  found  to  give 
rise  to  the  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  or  upon  its 
surface.  Instances  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  are  on  record,  which 
have  succeeded  to  hemorrhage  into  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid ;  others, 
that  have  been  connected  with  wasting  of  the  brain,  in  consequence 
of  the  supply  of  blood  being  inadequate  to  its  due  nutrition,  or  in 
which  obliteration  of  the  sinuses  by  disease,  or  the  pressure  of  a  mor- 
bid growth  upon  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  has  interfered  with 
the  due  performance  of  fhe  cerebral  circulation.  In  many  cases,  how* 
ever,  I  believe,  as  do  MM.  Ilokitansky  and  Vrolik,1  that  the  disease 
is  not  a  mere  passive  dropsy,  nor  simply  a  consequence  of  arrested 
cerebral  development,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  slow  kind  of  in- 
flammation of  the  arachnoid,  especially  of  that  lining  the  ventricles^  ~ 
which  may  have  existed  during  foetal  life,  or  may  not  have  atl 
the  child  until  after  its  birth.  I  may  further  add  that 
me  to  estimate  more  highly  the  share  of  inflammation 
the  ventricles  in  the  production  of  hydrocephalus. 

1  Rokitan*ky,  Patholopipchc  Anotomie,  toU  ii,  p.  7«M>  \ 
dige  Out  Iced  kuude,  Amsterdam,  lb40v  Svo,  pp.  6L4-* 
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According  to  the  situation  in  which  the  fluid  collects,  a  division  has 
been  made  of  chronic  hydrocephalics  into  the  external  and  the  internal ; 
die  former  term  being  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  fluid  collects  in 
the  sac  of  the  arachnoid ;  the  latter,  to  those  in  which  it  accumulates 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The  two  conditions  sometimes  coexist, 
but  generally  they  are  independent  of  each  other ;  the  internal  hydro- 
cephalus being  the  more  frequent  and  the  more  important ;  and  to  it 
we  will  therefore  first  direct  our  attention. 

The  early  symptoms  of  the  disease  vary.  When  it  is  congenital,  in- 
dications of  cerebral  disturbance  are  generally  apparent  from  the 
infant's  birth.  These  are  sometimes  serious — such,  for  instance,  as 
convulsions,  recurring  almost  daily ;  at  other  times  they  are  compara- 
tively slight ;  and  consist  in  nothing  more  than  strabismus,  or  a  strange 
rolling  of  the  eyes,  unattended  by  any  very  definite  sign  of  affection 
of  the  brain.  The  size  of  the  head  generally  attracts  attention  before 
long,  and  causes  importance  to  be  attached  to  symptoms  which  other- 
wise might  have 'given  rise  to  but  little  anxiety.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  increased  size  of  the  head  is  not  very  obvious  until  the 
child  is  a  few  weeks  old,  although  well-marked  symptoms  of  mischief 
in  the  brain  existed  from  its  birth.  Enlargement  of  the  head,  indeed, 
is  by  no  means  invariably  the  first  indication  of  chronic  hydrocephalus. 
In  12  out  of  45  cases,  fits,  returning  frequently,  had  existed  for  some 
weeks  before  the  head  was  observed  to  increase  in  size;  in  t>,  the 
enlargement  of  the  head  succeeded  to  an  attack  resembling  acute 
hydrocephalus;  and  in  4  other  instances  it  had  been  preceded  by 
some  well-marked  indication  of  cerebral  disturbance.  In  the  remain- 
ing 23  cases  no  distinct  cerebral  symptom  preceded  the  enlargement 
of  the  head ;  but  in  almost  every  instance  the  child's  health  had  been 
noticed  to  be  failing  for  some  time,  although  the  cause  of  its  illness 
was  not  apparent. 

In  whatever  way  the  disease  begins,  impairment  of  the  process  of 
nutrition  is  sure  to  be  one  among  its  earliest  symptoms.  The  child 
may  suck  well,  and,  indeed,  may  seem  eager  for  food,  but  it  loses  both 
flesh  and  strength;  and  often,  although  the  head  has  not  yet  attained 
any  disproportionate  size,  the  child  is  unable  to  support  it,  either 
losing  the  power  it  had  once  possessed,  or  never  attaining  that  which, 
with  its  increasing  age,  it  ought  to  acquire.  The  bowels  are  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  constipated.  Sometimes  diarrhoea  comes  on 
for  a  day  or  two ;  but,  under  either  condition,  the  evacuations  are 
almost  always  of  an  unhealthy  character.  Thus  far,  indeed,  there  is 
1)at  little  to  distinguish  the  case  from  any  other  in  which  a  young 
iafimt  is  imperfectly  nourished;  but,  even  though  no  well-marked 
Mnbral  symptom  be  present,  occasional  attacks  of  heat  of  head  will 
IjjMkerved,  attended  with  pulsation  or  tension  of  the  interior  fonta- 
while  crying  and  restlessness  often  alternate  with  a  drowsy  eon- 
thoogh  the  child  almost  always  sleeps  ill  at  night.  In  many 
*he  open  condition  of  the  fontanelles  and  sutures  cx- 
before  any  enlargement   of  the  head  becomes 

the  increased  size  of  the  head  grows  very 
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manifest,  and  the  child's  physiognomy  soon  assumes  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.     As  the  disease  advances,  the 
unossified  sutures  become  wider,  the  fontanelles  increase  in  size,  their 
angles  extend  far  into  the  sutures  in  which  they  terminate,  while  the 
fluid,  pressing  equally  in  all  directions,  tends  to  impart  a  globular 
shape  to  the  receptacle  in  which  it  is  contained.     Some  of  the  casts 
upon  the  table  afford  striking  illustrations  of  this  change  in  the  form 
of  the  cranium,  which  would  be  still  more  remarkable  were  it  not  for 
the  very  %  unequal  resistance  of  different  parts  of  its  parietes.     The 
bones  at  the  vertex  of  the  skull  are  much  less  firmly  fixed  than  the 
others,  and  ossification  is  nowhere  so  tardy  as  at  the  anterior  fontanelle, 
and  along  the  inner  edges  of  ihe  parietal  bones.     Hence  it  results  that 
the  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  head  is  effected  by  enlargement 
of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  by  widening  of  the  sagittal  suture. 
The  os  frontis  consequently  becomes  pushed  forwards,  the  parietal 
bones  are  driven  backwards   and   outwards,  and  the  occipital  bone 
downwards  and  backwards.     The  displacement  of  the  bones  is  very 
obvious  in"  this  hydrocephalic  skull,  but  it  is  still  more  striking  in  the 
two  engravings  which  I  here  show  you.1    You  notice  the  great  prom- 
inence  of  the  forehead,  and  the  alteration  in  the  position    of  the 

'  parietal  bones,  which  are  driven  backwards  as  well  as  outwards,  80 
that  the  natural  relations  of  their  protuberances  are  altogether  changed, 

'  while  in  this  remarkable  case  of  a  man  named  Cardinal,  who,  though 
hydrocephalic  from  his  infancy,  lived  .to  the  age  of  29  years,  the  occi- 
pital bone  lies  almost  completely  in  a  horizontal  position.  You  will 
observe,  too,  another  remarkable  alteration  produced  by  the  yielding 
of  the  orbitar  plates  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  are  driven  by  the 
accumulating  fluid  from  a  horizontal  into  an  oblique  direction.  Some- 
times, indeed,  they  become  nearly  perpendicular,  when,  by  contract- 
ing the  orbits,  they  give  to  the  eyeballs  that  unnatural  prominence, 
and  that  peculiar  downward,  direction,  which  constitute  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus. 

Few  objects  are  more  pitiable  than  a  little  child  who  is  the  subject 
of  far-advanced  chronic  hydrocephalus.  While  the  skin  hangs  in 
wrinkles  on  its  attenuated  limbs,  the  enlarged  head  appears  full,  almosl 
to  bursting,  owing  to  the  stretching  of  the  scalp ;  and  the  scant] 
growth  of  hair  does  not  at  all  conceal  the  distended  veins  that  rui 
over  its  whole  surface.  The  size  of  the  skull,  too,  appears  greata 
than  it  really  is,  since  the  face  not  only  does  not  partake  of  the  on 
largement,  but  retains  its  infantile  dimensions  much  longer  thai 
natural.  The  eyes  are  so  displaced  by  the  altered  direction  of  th< 
orbitar  plates  that  the  white  sclerotica  projects  below  the  upper  lid 
and  the  iris  is  more  than  half  hidden  beneath  the  lower.  Often,  too 
there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  convergent  strabismus,  or  a  constan 
rolling  movement  of  the  eyeball,  which  the  child  is  unable  to  control 
or  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  quite  insensible  to  light. 

The  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance#that  attends  the  advance  o 

1  Baillie's  Morbid  Anatomy,  fasc.  x,  plate  iii,  fig.  I,  and  the  drawing  of  Cardinal's  skill 
in  Bright's  Reports,  vol.  ii,  part  2,  plate  xxxv. 
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the  disease  differs  much  in  severity.*  Sometimes  there  is  little  besides 
a  state  of  Uneasiness  and  restlessness,,  aggravated  at  intervals  when 
the  head  grows  hot  and  the  fontanelle  becomes  tense.  In  other  cases 
convulsions  occur  very  frequently,  being  induced  by  extremely  slight 
causes,  or  coming  on  without  any.  In  several  instances  I  have  ob- 
served spasmodic  attacks  of  difficult  breathing,  attended  with  a  crowing 
sound  in  inspiration,  and  those  symptoms  which  constitute  spasmodic 
croup,  seizures  of  which  sometimes  come  on  even  before  there  is  much 
enlargement  of  the  head.  But,  whether  the  cerebral  symptoms  are 
slight  or  severe,  almost  every  case  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  has 
pauses  in  its  course,  during  which  the  child  seems  to  enjoy  a  compara- 
tive immunity  from  suffering,  and  gains  flesh,  while  its  head  ceases 
for  a  time  to  enlarge.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  variable  than 
th$  frequency  of  these  pauses,  or  their  duration.1 

Though  almost  every  case  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  is  fatal,  yet 
death  takes  place  in  very  different  ways.  Children  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  disease  are  almost  always  very  weakly ;  hence,  they  often 
give  way  under  the  first  serious  illness  that  attacks  them,  and  are 
carried  off  by  maladies  totally  unconnected  with  their  head  affection ; 
while  many  others  sink  into  that  state  of  atrophy,  by  which  the  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  is  often  accompanied,  and  die  exhausted.  Others 
are  carried  off  suddenly  by  convulsions,  or  fall  victims  to  some  severe 
paroxysm  of  spasmodic  croup ;  and  there  are  other  instances  in  which 
the  disease  seems  lighted  up  again  after  a  pause,  by  the  irritation  of 
teething,  or  by  some  trivial  accident,  and  death  is  preceded  by  the 
indications  of  acute  cerebral  mischief. 

The  pathology  of  chronic  internal  hydrocephalus  involves  questions 
not  merely  of  scientific  interest,  but  of  great  practical  moment ;  for  if 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  at  which  some  observers  of  high  authority 
have  arrived,  that  it  is  almost  invariably  the  effect  of  arrest  of  the 
development  of  the  .brain,  all  therapeutical  proceedings  must  be  worse 
than  useless.  The  early  date  of  the  occurrence  of  its  symptoms,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  lends  support,  indeed,  to  the  opinion  that 
the  causes  to  which  it  is  due  must  generally' have  existed  before  birth; 
for  I  find,  on  examination  of  the  history  of  54  cases,  18  of  which 
came  under  my  own  observation,  that  som'e  indications  .of  it  were 
ohserved  in  50  of  this  number  before  the  child  was  six  months  old ; 
that  in  14  of  these  its  symptoms  existed  from  birth ;  and  that  in  21 
Bow  they  appeared  before  the  completion  of  the-  third  month.  The 
™fo  of  the  anatomist,  too,  has  discovered  evidences  of  congenital 
*  malformation  of  the  brain,  in  some  instances  in  which  no  sign  of  •hy- 
drocephalus was  apparent  until  several  weeks  after  the  child's  birth ; 
*kot  which  still  further  deepens  the  dark  colors  in  which  this  malady 
"*  heen  portrayed. 

.    I  make  do  reference  to  the  results  of  cerebral  auscultation  in  this  or  other  affec- 

tNn*  of  the  brain  in  early  life.     M.  Roger's  essay,  Sur  1' Auscultation  de  la  Tete,  in 

7°l  xxiv  of  the   M6moires   de   TAcadSmie   de   M6decine,  has  completely  settled   the 

IIn*ginative  character  of -MM.   Fisher   and  Whitney's  discovery.    I  have   myself  list- 

ened>  without   success,  for  the  cerebral   souffle   in   several  cases  of  chronic  hydroce- 
phalus, 
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Still,  krge  as  is  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  symptoms  of 
chronic  hydrocephalus  have  existed  from  birth,  I  am '  disposed  to 
believe  the  exceptions  to  this  not  to  be  so  extremely  rare  as  some 
imagine,  and  am  further  of  opinion,  that,  even  in  cases  of  congenital 
hydrocephalus,  inflammation  of  the  lining  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
such  as  produces  it  after  birth,  may,  in  many  instances,  have  excited 
it  during  foetal  life. 

In  seven  post-mortem  examinations  of  children  affected  with  chronic 
internal  hydrocephalus,  who  died  at  the  respective  ages  of  16  months, 
8  years,  8  months,  19  months,  2  years,  8£,  and  3£  years,  I  found  the 
corpus  callosum  perfect  in  every  instance.  In  all,  also,  the  fornix  was 
present;  thrice  it  and  the  septum  lucidum  were  thickened  and  tough; 
twice  they  were  found  torn  and  softened,  acute  hydrocephalus  having 
supervened  on  the  chronic  disease.  Once  the  septum  lucidum  ^ras 
absent,  and  once  both  it  and  a  large  portion  of  the  fornix  also  were 
wanting.  In  one  case  the  state  of  the  membranes  lining  the  ventricles 
was  not  noted;  in  the  other  six  it  was  thickened,  four  times  very  re- 
markably; and  twice  it  was  roughened  and  granular,  presenting  an 
exaggerated  degree  of  that  condition  which  is  also  so  often  met  with 
in  fatal  cases  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  and  to  which  I  directed  your 
attention  when  speaking  of  that  disease. 

In  some  cases — as,  for  instance,  in  this  drawing  by  Professor  Vrolik1 
of  the  brain  of  a  young  man  who  died  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  at  the 
age  of  20 — a  false  membrane  is  found  in  the  interior  of  one  or  other 
ventricle,  and  may  even  occlude  the  foramen  of  Monro;  an  accident 
which;  by  interrupting  the  communication  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  brain,  may  serve  to  account  for  the  unequal  distension  of  the  two 
ventricles,  and  the  great  want  of  symmetry  occasionally  observed  in 
hydrocephalic  skulls.  The  marks  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  arc,  moreover,  in  many  instances,  very  evident ; 
and  there  is  often  an  extremely  abundant  effusion  of  that  hyaline 
matter  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  to  which  I  called  your  attention 
when  speaking  of  acute  hydrocephalus. 

Lastly,  I  may  remark,  that  the  observation,  in  a  large  number  of 
instances,  that  the  cerebral  substance  has  been  simply  unfolded  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  so  that  even  when  of 
extreme  tenuity  the  gray  and  white  matter  could  still  be  distinguished, 
proves  not  merely  that  the  brain  was  not  melted  down  by  the  action 
of  the  fluid,  but  also  that  its  accumulations  could  not,  in  these  instances, 
be  due  to  the  arrest  of  cerebral  development. 

Besides  the  evidence  which  post-mortem  examinations  often  furnish 
of  the  connection  of  chronic  internal  hydrocephalus  with  previous 
inflammatory  action,  the  history  of  the  patient's  illness  sometimes 
affords  distinct  proof  of  its  occurrence.  A  striking  instance  of  this 
has  been  published  by  M.  llilliet,  of  Geneva,3  in  the  case  of  a  little  girl 
10J  years  old,  in  whom  the  symptoms  of  acute  cerebral  inflammation 
were  succeeded  by  those  of  chronic  disease  in  the  brain,  which  termi- 

1  Traite  *ur  la  Hytlrnr«phnlio  Interne,  -I  to.  plate  iii.     AniMcrilam,  1830. 
*  Archives  G6n.  de  Mlileuinc,  l>oc.,  Ib47. 
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• 

Bated  fatally  at  the  end  of  four  months.     Ten  ounces  of  transparent 

but  highly  albuminous  fluid  were  contained  in  the  lateral  ventricles, 

the  lining  membrane  of  which  was  nearly  half  a  line  thick,  having  a 

gelatinous  appearance,  as  if  softened,  but  being  in  reality  so  tough  that 

it  could  be  torn  away  from  the  cerebral  substance  in  long  strips. 

Though  in  the  following  history  the  connection  between  the  acute 
and  the  chronic  evil  is  far  less  striking  than  in  M.  Rilliet's  case,  yet  I 
think  few  will  refuse  to  admit  the  injury  to  the  head  and  the  subse- 
quent cerebral  symptoms  as  the  first  steps  in  the  chain  of  morbid  pro- 
cesses which  led  to  the  distension  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  with 
fluid,- and  to  the  development  of  all  the  symptoms  of  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus. •       • 

A  little  girl,  the  child-  of  healthy  parents,  was  healthy  when  born, 
and  continued  'so  until  she  was  five  months  old,  when  she  fell  out  of 
the  arms  of  the  person  who  was  nursing  her,  and  on  the  same  day  was 
taken  in  a  fit,  and  lay  stupid  and  senseless  for  some  hours.  She  was 
leeched  and  blistered  for  these  and  other  head  symptoms,  which  the 
patents  were  unable  to  describe  very  accurately,  and  to  all  appearance 
recovered.  When  a  year  old,  however,  head  symptoms  returned,  and 
for|everal  weeks  convulsions  were  of  extremely  frequent  occurrence; 
but  at  length  ceased.  About  that  time,  the  child  being  then  15  months 
old,  her  mother  first  noticed  that  her  head  was  beginning  to  enlarge, 
since  which  time  she  had  had  no  return  of  fits,  but  the  head  continued 
t°  increase  in  size  down  to  the  time  when  I  first  saw  her,  she  being 
then  just  three  years  old. 

Her  countenance  presented  all  the  peculiarities  of  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus in  a  very  marked  degree ;  her  head  was  large,  measuring  20 
]nches  in  circumference,  and  13 J  from  one  meatus  auditorius  to  the 
other ;  her  forehead  was  prominent,  and  her  eyes  were  directed  down- 
w*i*ds,  while  her  body  was  very  ill   nourished.      Her  bowels  were 
regular,  her  bodily  functions   generally  natural,  and  she  was  very 
F°facious.     She  was  by  no  means  stupid,  but  on  the  contrary  showed 
^Uch  shrewdness,  though  she  was   noisy  and  almost  constantly  chat- 
tetfng. 

I  had  not  seen  her  above  once  or  twice  when  she  was  attacked  by 
Measles,  on  the  second  day  of  which  convulsions  came  on,  and  she  sank 
J?to  a  comatose  state  interrupted  only  by  convulsive  twitchings  of  the 
***tib8,  and  died  in  this  condition  on  the  fourth  day  of  her  illness. 
.The  head  was  examined  48  hours  after  death. 
The  bones  of  the  head  were  quite  firm  and  hard ;  the  posterior  fon- 
*jM*elle  was  closed,  but  the  anterior  was  open ;  its  diameter  in  either 
direction  being  about  3 J  inches. 

There  was  no  fluid  in  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  nor  morbid  condition 
°f  the  membranes  either  at  the  vertex  or  base  of  the  brain. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  was  in  the  sub-arachnoid  tissue,  and 
*  pint  of  perfectly  transparent  serum  in  the  lateral  ventricles. 

The  convolutions  of  the  brain  were  quite  flattened;  its  cortical  sub- 
stance was  of  natural  thickness,  the  white  substance  very  thin,  and 
expanded  round  the  ventricles,  which  were  dilated  to  four  times  their 
natural  size. 
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The  white  substance  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricles  was  quite  firm, 
and  separable  into  a  thin  tough  layer  leaving  the  substance  of  the 
brain  quite  natural  beneath.  The  septum  lucidum  was  tough  and 
membranous,  and  much  thickened.  The  edges  of  the  fornix  were 
firmly  adherent  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and  in- 
cluded between  them  a'  portion  of  the  choroid  plexus. 

The  membrane  lining  the  ventricles  was  universally  thickened; 
where  it  covered  the  corpora  striata,  the  optic  thalami,  the  commis- 
sures, and  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  it  was  not  only  peculiarly 
tough,  but  granular,  and  presented  an  appearance  just  like  shagreen. 
•  The  size  of  the  head  in  this  case  had  been  increasing  but  slowly, 
and  probably;  had  the  child  not  been  cut  off  by  the  intercurrent 
attack  of  measles,  the  effusion  of  fluid  would  at  length  have  come  to 
a  standstill,  and  the  hydrocephalus  would  have  been  cured ;  at  least, 
as  much  as  hydrocephalus  usually  is.  Strictly  speaking,  however, 
there  is  in  general  no  cure  of  the  affection,  but  merely  an  arrest  of  its 
progress ;  no  more  fluid  is  poured  out,  but  that  already  effused  is  un- 
absorbed ;  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  become  ossified,  and  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  head  attracts  less  attention,  not  because  there  is  any 
diminution  in  its  dimensions,  but  because  the  disproportion  between 
the  cranium  and  the  face  becomes  less  striking,*  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latter  as  the  child  grows  older.  In  some  instances,  indeed, 
Professor  Otto1  is  of  opinion  that  a  real  cure  is  effected  by  an  increased 
activity  of  the  nutrition  of  the  brain,  producing  hypertrophy  of  the 
organ ;  the  fluid  being  absorbed,  and  nerve-matter  deposited  in  its 
stead.  This,  however,  is  in  all  probability  a  purely  exceptional  occur- 
rence ;  and  the  majority  of  hydrocephalic  patients  who  survive  the 
advance  of  the  disease  still  have  their  lateral  ventricles  distended  with 
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fluid.  This  was  all  that  occurred  in  the  well-known  case  of  Thomas 
Cardinal,  whose  bust  I  here  show  you.  Having  been  hydrocephalic 
from  infancy,  he  yet  lived  to  the  age  of  29,  in  the  possession  of  a 
tolerable  amount  of  bodily  and  mental  activity.  On  examination  of 
his  body  after  death,  between  seven  and  eight  pints  of  fluid  were  found 
in  his  cranium.  In  the  greater  number  of  instances  symptoms  exist 
during  life  which  show  clearly  enough  that  the  arrest  of  the  disease 
differs  widely  from  its  cure,  or  that  the  malady  of  the  brain  which  it 
produces,  or  with  which  it  was  associated,  is  irreparable;  for  the  in- 
tellectual powers  are  generally  feeble,  and  the  temper  very  irritable, 
while  the  child  is  often  unable  to  walk,  and  its  sight  is  very  imperfect. 

The  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid, 
constituting  what  is  called  external  hydrocephalus,  may  arise  from  sev- 
eral causes. 

1st.  The  commissures  of  the  distended  brain  may  yield,  and  a  por- 
tion or  the  whole  of  the  fluid  which  it  contains  may  escape  into  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium.  This  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  case  of 
Cardinal,  whose  skull  contained  seven  or  eight  pints  of  fluid,  while 
"the  brain  lay  at  its  base,  with  its  hemispheres  opened  outward?  like 
the  leaves  of  a  book."2 

1  Rokitansky'8  Pathologische  Ana  torn  ie,  1st  ed.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  749-769. 
*  Bright's  Reports,  vol.  i,  part  1,  p.  433. 
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2d.  An  atrophied  condition  of  the  brain  may  exist,  and  fluid  may 
be  poured  out  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  thus  produced  in  the  skull ;  .and 
such  cases  are  generally  of  a  very  hopeless  kind,  the  defect  of  cerebral 
development  being  almost  always  the  result  of  congenital  malforma- 
tion or  of  intra-uterine  disease. 

3d.  A  large  quantity  of  fluid  is  sometimes  found  in  the  sac  of  .the 
arachnoid,  as  the  result  of  hemorrhage  into  its  cavity,  and  of  the 
changes  subsequently  undergone  by  the  effused  blood.  MM.  Rilliet 
and  Barthez,  who  have  most  ably  investigated  the  subject,  of  hemor- 
rhage into  the  arachnoid,-  believe  that  chronic  hydrocephalus  fre- 
quently has  this  origin.  I  ha?e  seen  a  few  cases  which  I  suspect  wfere 
of  this  nature,  but  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  confirming  my 
suspicion  by  a.post-mortem  .examination. 

In  cases  of  this  last  kind,  more  may  be  expected  both  from  nature's 
own  reparative  powers,  and  from  the  resources  of  art,  than  in  any 
other  form  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  Unfortunately,  their  symptoms 
so  closely  resemble  those  of  the  other  less  hopeful  varieties  of  the 
disease,  that  their  diagnosis  is  atended  by  much  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  must  be  founded,  in  great  measure,  on  the  previous  history 
of  the  patient.  "It  is  never  congenital,  but  generally  begins  about 
the  tenth  month ;  that  is  to  say,  about  the  time  when  the  teeth  begin 
to  appear.  The  head,  indeed,  enlarges  gradually,  but  does  not  acquire 
so  large  a  size  as  in  internal  hydrocephalus:  while,  lastly,  it  is  always 
preceded  by  repeated  convulsions,  or  by  some  other  form  of  active 
cerebral  disturbance,  which  marks  the  date  of  occurrence  of  hemor- 
rhage."1 

The  observation  has  often  been  made,  that  the  reputed  means  of 
cure  of  any  disease  are  generally  numerous  in  a  directly  inverse  pro- 
portion .to  its  curability;  and  to  this  rule  chronic  hydrocephalus  cer- 
tainly forms  no  exception;  "its  remedies  have  been  derived,"  as  Golis 
says,  "from  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  includes  almost  every 
kind  of  surgical  contrivance  and  pharmaceutical  compound."  It  would 
be  an-  almost  endless  task  to  attempt  estimating  the  comparative  value 
of  them  all ;  and  I  think  it  more  useful  to  direct  your  attention  to  a 
few  points  of  real  importance. 

First  of  all,  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  you  can  do  no  permanent  good,  but  in  which  treatment 
must  fail,  not  because  it  is  improper,  but  because  the  malady  does  not 
adn)it  of  cure.  Such  cases  are  those  in  which  the  accumulation  of 
fluid  within  the  brain  is  associated  with  excessive  congenital  disease, 
or  malformation  of  the  organ.  If  aware  of  its  existence,  our  treat- 
ment would,  of  course,  be  simply  palliative,  and  our  efforts  would  be 
limited  to  securing  euthanasia,  since  we  could  not  hope  to  avert  death. 
We  should  suspect  the  affection  to  be  incurable,  if,  though  the  head 
were  large,  and  its  ossification  very  imperfect,  the  forehead  were  low 
and  shelving;  if  a  considerable  degree  of  paralysis  were  present,  if 
convulsions  occurred  daily  and  causelessly,  and  especially  if  these  or 
other  indications  of  serious  cerebral  disorder  had  existed  almost  from 

1  Legend  re,  Recherches  Anatomo-pathologiques,  p  135.  See  also  Rilliet  et  Barthez,  op. 
ciu,  2d  ed.,  Tol.  ii,  p.  259. 
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birth.  Unfortunately,  these  hopeless- cases  are  by  no  means  invariably 
characterized  by  peculiar  symptoms,  and  the  amount  of  functional 
disturbance  often  affords  but  a  very,  incorrect  index  to  the  extent  of 
organic  lesion:  your  prognosis,  therefore,  must  always  be  most 
guarded,  and  even  when  you  see  every  reason  to  expect  success,  you 
must  yet  be  prepared  for  failure.  • 

On  the  other  hand,  you  must  not  regard  a  case  as  hopeless,  and 
abstain  from  remedial  measures,  merely  on  account  of  the  head  having 
been  larger  than  natural  at  birth,  or  its  ossification  having  been  less 
advanced  than  usual,  since  we  have  evidence  of  perfect  recovery  from 
chronic  hydrocephalus  in  cases  where-  many  circumstances  had  ap- 
peared to  indicate  that  the  disease  was  congenital.  The  state  of  the 
cerebral  functions  must  influence  your  prognosis  as  much  as  the  size 
of  the  head,  or  even  more. 

In  either  form  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  the"  success  of  treatment 
must  depend,  to  a  great  degree,  upon  its  being  adopted  early,  bat  in 
no  stage  of  the  disease  can  good  be  expected  from  violent  remedies; 
rough  measures  would  be  likely  to  destroy  the  patient  rather  than 
the  malady.     I  do  not  know  of  any  plan,  on  the  whole,  more  likely 
to  be  of  service  than  that  which  Professor-  Qolis,  of  Vienna,  recom- 
mended as  the  result  of  many  years'  experience,  though  I  fear  I  must 
add  that  my  confidence  in  it  is  by  no'  means  on  the  increase.    He 
advises  that  the  head  of  the  child  be  shorn,  or  its  hair  cut  close,  and 
that  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  mild  mercurial  ointment  be  rubbed 
daily  into  its  scalp.     At  the  same  time  the  head  .is  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly covered  with  a  flannel  cap,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  the  perspira- 
tion being  checked  by  the  cold  air,  and  gr.  J,  or  gr.  ss  of  calomel, 
should  be  given  twice  a  day,  unless  diarrhoea  come  on,  when  the  in- 
unction alone  must  be  employed.     This  plan  should  be  persevered  in 
for  thirty  or  forty  days,  when,  if  the  patient  appear  improving,  the 
remedies  may  be  very  gradually  diminished,  but  the  cap  should  be 
still  worn  even  after  the  inunction  has  been  discontinued.     Should  no 
great  improvement  appear  after  a  lapse  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  some 
mild  diuretic  may  be  conjoined  with  the  other  remedies,  and  a  couple 
of  issues  may  be  inserted  in  the  occiput.     For  this  measure,  however, 
I  have  always  substituted  the  frequent  application  of  blisters  to  the 
back  of  the  neck. 

The  woollen  cap,  recommended  by  Gblis,  often  seems  agreeable  to 
the  child,  but  sometimes  I  have  had  to  discontinue  it  in  consequence 
of  the  heat  of  head  which  it  produced.  In  most  cases,  too,  you  will 
be  compelled  to  resort  to  occasional  leeching  in  order  to  subdue  the 
attaeks  of  heat  of  head  and  restlessness  which  are  exacerbated  from 
time  to  time,  and  often  attended  with  other  symptoms  that  threaten 
the  supervention  of  acute  disease. 

The  observation  that  in  some  cases  where  the  spontaneous  cure  of 
chronic  hydrocephalus  takes  place,  the  ossification  of  the  head,  previ- 
ously so  imperfect,  makes  rapid  advances,  and  the  bones  become  early 
united,  led  Mr.  Barnard,1  of  Bath,  to  imitate  nature's  processes,  and  to 

1  Cases  of  Chronic  Hydrocephalus,  &c,  by  J.  H.  Barnard,  8vo,  London,  1839. 
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bandage  the  head  so  as  to  prevent  its  yielding  to  the  accumulating 
fluid.  He  has  related  several  cases  of  the  successful  adoption  of  this 
practice,  though,  like  many  other  persons,  .he  rides  his  hobby  rather 
too  hard,  and  advocates  his  mechanical  method  to  -the  exclusion  of  all 
other  treatment.  It  is,  however  a  valuable  adjunct  to  other  treatment 
in  some  cases.  Unless  you  apply  it  well  it  will  be  of  little  service,  and 
the  plasters  by  which  the  compression  is  exerted  will  come  off.  You 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  M.  Trousseau's  rules  for  their  application.1 
He  uses  strips  of  diachylon  plaster  about  one-third  of  an  inch  broad ; 
and  applies  them — 1st,  from  each  mastoid  process  to  the  outer  part  of 
the  orbit  of  the  opposite  side;  2d,  from  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
along  the  longitudinal  suture  to  the  rQot  of  the  nose;  3d,  across  the 
whole  head,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  different  strips  shall  cross  each 
other  at  the  vertex ;  4th,  a  strip  is  cut  long  enough  to  go  thrice  round 
the  head.  Its  first  turn  passes  over  the  eyebrows,  above  the  ears,  and 
a  little  below  the  occipital  protuberance,  so  that  the  ends  of  all  the 
other  strips  shall  project  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  below  the  circu- 
lar strip.  These  ends  are  next  to-be  doubled  up  on  the  circular  strip, 
and  its  remaining  two  turns  are  then  to  be  passed  over  them  just  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  first  turn.  By  this  means  you  secure  a  firm, 
and  equal,  and  very  powerful  pressure  on  the  head.  You  must  watch 
the  results  of  this  proceeding  very  carefully,  and  loosen  the  plasters  if 
symptoms  of  compression  appear,  since  it  once  happened  to  M .  Trous- 
seau, from  neglect  of  this  precaution,  that  the  fluid  acted  on  the  base 
of  the  skull,  detaching  the  ethmoid  bone  from  its  connections,  and 
thus  occasioned  the  infant's  death. 

You  will  naturally  inquire  whether  pressure  is  applicable  to  every 
case,  and  if  not,  when  it  should  be  employed?  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
answer  these  inquiries  so  satisfactorily  as  I  could  wish.  It  is  my  be- 
lief, however,  that  cases  of  external  hydrocephalus,  which  have  suc- 
ceeded to  previous  hemorrhage  into  the  arachnoid,  will  be  found 
better  adapted  than  any  others  to  treatment  by  mechanical  means ; 
while  I  am  quite  sure,  from  actual  experience,  that  whtfn  there  is  any 
appearance  of  active  cerebral  disease  pressure  will  not  do  good. 

Puncture  of  the  cranium,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  is  another 
proceeding  which  has  been  occasionally  resorted  to  from  a  very  early 
period  in  the  history  of  medicine,  and  which  is  even  at  the  present 
day  strongly  advocated  by  some  writers,  not  merely  as  a  palliative 
measure,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  other  remedies,  but  as  a  means  of  effect- 
ing the  radical  cure  of  the  disease.  Opinion,  however,  is  much  divided 
as  to  the  propriety  of  this  practice,  the  statistics  of  which  certainly  do 
not  yield  any  very  encouraging  results.  Fifty-six  cases,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  I  published  many  years  ago,2  as  I  found  them  recorded 
in  various  publications,  yielded  a  proportion  of  fifteen  alleged  recov- 
eries; but  on  subjecting  these  cases  to  a  rigid  analysis,  it  appeared 
that  in  only  four  of  this  number  were  the  particulars  recorded  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  or  had  the  interval  since  the  performance  of  the 

1  Journal  de  M^decine,  April,  1 843. 
*  In  the  Medical  Gazette,  April,  1842. 
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operation  been  long  enough,  to  warrant  our  admitting  them  as  permar 
nent  cures.     The  very  unfavorable  conclusions  which  I  then  expressed 
with  reference  to  this  operation  were  afterwards  .criticized  by  M%  Da- 
rand  Fardel,1  a  gentleman  whose  opinion  on  any  question  connected 
with  cerebral. disease  is  entitled  to  very  great  weight.     He  observed, 
that  while  it  is  admitted  that  in  a  few  cases  puncture  of  the  cranium 
has  been  followed  by  complete  and  permanent  cure,  its  failure  on  other 
occasions  was  often  manifestly  due  to  the  existence  of  utterly  incurable 
malformation  of  the -brain;  while  in  many  instances,  though  the  oper- 
ation failed  to  effect  a  cure,  yet  the  very  frequency  with  which  it  was 
repeated  proved  that  in  itself  it  is  not  usually  attended  with  any  con- 
siderable danger.     Since,  then,  it  may  do  good — since,  if  it  should  fail, 
its  failure  is  often  due  to  causes  which  no  remedy  could  remove— 
since,  even  if  it  should  do  no  good,  yet  in  the  majority  of  instances  it 
will  do  no  harm,  while  if  left  to  itself  the  course  of  the  disease  is  almost 
invariably  to  a  fatal  redult,  he  advocates  its  performance  in  cases  of 
chronic  hydrocephalus.     Though  I  cannot  but  fear  that  this  gentle- 
man rather  underrates  the  amount  of  immediate  risk  attendant  on  the 
operation,  yet  I  think  that  his  authority  ought  at  least  to  have  so  much 
weight  with  you  as  to  prevent  your  looking  upon  its  performance  as 
altogether  unjustifiable,  and  the  rather  since  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  is  frequently 
the  result  of  previous  inflammation  of  their  lining  membrane,  and  that 
puncture  of  the  cranium  may  therefore  contribute  to  the  cure  of  dropsy 
of  the  brain,  just  as  tapping  the  abdomen  does  to  the  cure  of  ascites.1 
I  should  regard  any  case  as  favorable  for  the  operation,  which,  on 
the  whole,  there  was  good  ground  for  believing  to  be  one  of  external 
hydrocephalus,  or  in  which  the  enlargement  of  the  head  had  not  been 
attended  by  indications  of  active  cerebral  disease.     Though  less  prom- 
ising, I  should  not  reject  the  operation  simply  because  enlargement 
of  the  head  had  been  congenital ;  while  I  should  always  be  more  ready 
to  operate  if  nutrition  were  well  performed  than  if  the  child  were 
emaciated.     I  would  not,  however,  have  you  operate  simply,  because 
the  head  is  large ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  diminution  in  its  site 
has  resulted  from  the  puncture,  but  only  arrest  of  its  enlargement : 
and  if  the  disease  be  at  a  standstill,  and  the  cerebral  functions  tolerably 
well  performed,  you  would  risk  much  with  the  ehance  of  gaining  but 
very  little.     The  proper  situation  for  the  puncture  is  the  coronal  suture, 
about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  anterior  fontanelle.     A 
fine  trocar  and  canula  are  the  best  instruments;  and  care  must  be 
taken  not  merely  to  withdraw  only  a  very  few  ounces  of  fluid  at  a 
time,  but  to  keep  up  pressure  both  during  the  escape  of  the  fluid  as 
well  as  afterwards. 

1  In  the  Bulletin  Genlrale  de  Therapeutique,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  190. 

1  See,  moreover,  some  remarks  on  this  operation,  and  cases  of  its  successful  perform- 
ance, in  the  Oesterr.  Med.  Jahrbficher,  vol.  xxii,  p.  27,  by  Dr.  Scbopi-Merei,  late  of  Man- 
chester, and  previously  the  distinguished  director  of- the  Children's  Hospital  at  Pesth. 
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'     LECTURE  X. 

Htpibtiofht  Of  m  Braiv — usually  associated  with  general  disorder  of  nutrition — symp- 
toms and  course — seldom  directly  fatal — nature  of  change  in  brain — alterations  in  form 
of  skull,and  difference  from  chronic  hydrocephalus. — Treatment — Partial  hypertrophy. 

Anorar  or  thi  Beatx — case  illustrative  of  its  defective  development — Wasting  of  the 
brain  in  protracted  illness. — Temporary  retrocession  of  mental  powers  in  children 
after  long  illness. — Case  of  partial  atrophy. 

« 

The  anxiety  of  parents  is  sometimes  needlessly  excited  in  conse- 
quence of  an  infant's  head  being  larger  than  common,  and  even  though 
the  child's  health  be  good  the  relations  are  apprehensive  lest  it  should 
be  affected  with  water  in  the  brain.     Now  you  must  not  be  too  ready 
to  take  up  tjris  cry,  which  is  one  often  raised  by  nurses  and  ignorant 
persons,  or  to  suppose  that  every  large  head  is  therefore  unnatural ; 
for  one  child  may  have  a  bigger  head  than  another,  just  as  it  may  have 
a  bigger  hand  or  foot.     But  it  may  be  that  the  child's  head  is  not  only 
larger  than  natural,  but  that  well-marked  symptoms  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance are  present,  and  you  may  feel  yourselves  compelled  to  adopt 
the  opinion  that  the  case  is  one  of  incipient  chronic  hydrocephalus. 
The  subsequent  history  of  the  patient  may  in  many  respects  confirm 
your  original  diagnosis,  so  that  great  will  be  your  surprise,  on  exa- 
mining the  body  after  death,  at  not  finding  a  drop  of  serum  in  the 
ventricles,  although,  when  you  opened  the  skull,  the  cerebral  convo- 
lutions had  appeared  flattened,  as  if  the  brain  were  greatly  distended 
with  fluid. 

Individual  cases  of  this  kind  had  been  mentioned  by  medical  writers 
at  different  times,  but  Laennec1  was  the  first  who  drew  attention  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  brain  as  a  condition  resembling  chronic  hydrocepha- 
lus in  many  of  its  symptoms,  and  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  It  has 
since  then  been  frequently  noticed,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  an  undue 
importance  has  not  sometimes  been  attached  to  it,  as  though  it  were  of 
much  more  common  occurrence  than  you  will  really  find  it  to  be  in 
practice. 

I  have  placed  upon  the  table  a  cast  taken  from  the  head  of  a  child 
who  was  affected  with  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  and  whose  very 
remarkable  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Watson.1  He  came  under  the  care 
of  the  late  Dr.  Sweatman  when  two  years  old,  and  his  head,  which 
had  been  gradually  .increasing  from  the  age  of  six  months,  was  then 
to  large  as  by  its  weight  to  prevent  the  child  from  continuing  long 
m  the  upright  posture.  The  boy  was  active  and  lively,  though  thin. 
He  had  never  any  fit  or  convulsion,  but  occasionally  seemed  uneasy, 

1  Joniftal  de  M6decine,  Chirurgie,  et  Pharmacie,  1806,  t.  xi,  p.  669. 
1  Lectures,  4th  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  425. 
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and  would  then  relieve  himself  bjr  Taying  his  head  upon  a  chair.     He 
had  never  squinted,  nor  was  he  subject  to  drowsiness  or  starting 
during  his  sleep,  and  his  pupils  contracted  naturally.     His  appetite 
was  good,  and  all  the  animal  functions  were  well  performed.     The 
case  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  ;  but  no  urgent 
symptoms  being  present  active  remedies  were  not  employed.     About 
six  months  afterwards  the  child  died  of  inflammation  of  the  chest,  and 
Dr.  Sweatman  examined  the  head.     It  measured  12  inches  from  ear 
to  ear  over  the  vertex,  13  inches  from  the  superciliary  ridges  to  the 
occipital,  and  21  inches  in  circumference.     The  anterior  fontanelle, 
which  was  quite  flat,'  measured  2£  inches  by  1£  across  its  opposite 
angles;  the  posterior  fontanelle  was  completely  closed,  as  was  the 
frontal  suture.     The  skull  generally  was  increased  in  thickness ;  the 
morbid  appearances  in  tjie  membranes  of  the  brain  were  quite  trivial ; 
the  ventricles  were  empty,  not  dilated ;   the  convolutions  were  per- 
fectly distinct,  and  retained  their  proper  rounded  shape.     The  medul- 
lary matter,  however,  presented  a  very  unususal  vascularity. 

It  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the  great  size  which  the  head 
attained  that  I  have  quoted  this  history,  but  because  it  affords  an  in- 
stance of  the  overgrowth  of  the  brain  unconnected  with  any  general 
disorder  of  the  processes  of  nutrition.  Such  an  occurrence  is  very 
rare,  for  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  usually  only  one  manifestation 
of  a  deep-seated  disorder  of  the  nutritive  process,  and  is  met  with,  in 
connection  with  rickets  or  scrofula,  in  th$  narrow  lanes  of  a  crowded 
city,  or  in  the  unhealthy  valleys  of  mountainous  districts,  where  goitre 
and  cretinism  are  endemic. 

The  majority  of  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  in  London  have  occurred  in  infants  about  six  or 
eight  months  old.  Their  history  had  usually  been,  that  without  any 
definite  illness,  the  children  had  lost  their  appetite,  and  grown  by 
degrees  dull  and  apathetic,  though  restless  and  uneasy.  Notwith- 
standing the  general  apathy,  this  restlessness  is  often  very  considerable, 
though  it  does  not  show  itself  in  criep  so  much  as  in  a  state  of 
general  uneasiness,  and  in  frequent  startings  from  sleep.  Short  gleams 
of  cheerfulness  occur  when  the  children  are  awake,,  but  these  are 
usually  very  transient.  The  head  seems  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and 
even  when  its  size  is  not  much  greater  than  natural  it  hangs  back- 
wards, or  to  one  side,  as  if  the  muscles  were  too  weak  to  support  it. 
If  placed  in  its  cot,  a  child  who  is*  thus  affected  bores  with  its  occiput 
in  the  pillow,  while  its  head  is  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  profuse 
perspiration.  Convulsions  sometimes  occur  without  any  evident  cause, 
but  threatenings  of  their  attack  are  much  more  frequent  than  their 
actual  occurrence,  the  child  awaking  suddenly  with  a  start  and  a  pecu- 
liar cry,  like  that  of  spasmodic  croup,  the  surface  turning  livid,  and 
the  respiration  becoming  difficult  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  symp- 
toms then  subsiding  of  their  own  accord.  Such  attacks  may  issue  in 
general  convulsions,  which  may  terminate  fatally ;  but  infants  thus 
affected  do  not  by  any  means  invariably  die  of  the  cerebral  disorder ; 
but,  being  weakly,  they  are  often  cut  off  by  the  firsttmalady  which 
attacks  them. 
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If  life  be  prolonged,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
process  of  nutrition  is  imperfectly  performed:  the.  child  loses  flesh  and 
looks  oat  of  health,  and  enlargement  of  the  wrists  and  ankles  shows 
the  connection  between  this  disease  and  •  rickets — a  connection  which 
becomes  more  evident  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  child's  life. 
When  the  child  survives  infancy,  or  when,  as  occasionally  happens, 
the  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  do  not  come  on  until  denti- 
tion has  been  in  a  great  measure  accomplished,  convulsions  are  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  Complaints  of  headache,  however,  are  frequent  and 
severe ;  afcd,  though  drowsy  in  the  daytime,  the  child  generally  rests 
ill  at  night,  and  often  awakes  crying  and  alarmed.  Besides  these 
symptoms,  too,  the  child  has  occasional  attacks  of  feverishness,  with 
great  increase  of  the  headache,*  and  giddiness,  which  last  for  a  few 
hours  or  a  day,  and  then  subside  of  their  own  accord,  while  it  grows 
by  degrees  more  and  more  dull  and  listless,  and  its  mental  powers 
become  obviously  impaired. 

It  happens,  in  some  cases,  that,  &s  the  child  grows  older,  these  symp- 
toms become  less  and  less  severe.;  the  health  improves,  the  rickety 
deformity  of  the  limbs  gradually  disappears,  and  the  infant  who  had 
excited  so  much  solicitude  becomes  at  length  a  healthy  child.  There 
is  a  termination  in  complete  idiocy,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  this 
country,  but  some  years  ago  I  observed  some  instances  of  it  in  the 
Hospital  for  Cretins,  which  then  existed  near  Interlachen ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  association  of  cretinism  and  idiocy  with  hypertrophy  of 
the  brain  is  by  no  means  of  unusual  occurrence.  Death  is  not  often 
the  direct  result  of  the  affection  of  the  brain,  but  generally  takes  place 
owing  to  the  supervention  of  some  other  disease.  The  affections-,,  how- 
ever, which  prove  most  fatal  are  those  which  favor  cerebral  congestion, 
such  as  whooping-cough,  or  the  eruptive  fevers,  especially  scarlatina. 
You  must  not  infer  that  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  has  existed  in 
every  instance  in  which  the  organ  may  appear  to  be  large,  and  its 
convolutions  somewhat  flattened,  although  the  ventricles  are  free  from 
fluid.  The  weight  and  apparent  size  of  the  brain  are  much  influenced 
by  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  within  it,  and  it  may  appear  too 
large  for  the  skull,  simply  because  the  vessels  are  over-full.1  In  true^ 
hypertrophy,  on  the  contrary,  the  brain  is  generally  pale  and  anaemic, 
unless  death  should  chance  to  have  taken  place  as  the  result  of  an 
attack  of  cerebral  congestion.  Neither,  indeed,  is  the  process  one  of 
mere  increased  growth,  but  the  nutrition  of  the  organ  is  modified  in 
character,  as  well  as  increased  in  activity.  The  gray  matter  of  the 
brain  is  but  little  involved  in  it,  and,  with  the  exception  of  its  color 
being  somewhat  paler  than  natural,  it  shows  scarcely  any  alteration. 
The  white  matter,  on  the  contrary,  is  both  paler  and  firmer  than  in  a 
state  of  health ;  and  Professor  Kokitansky2  states,  as  the  result  of 
many  microscopical  examinations,  that  its  augmented  bulk  is  not 
produced  either  by  the  development  of  new  nervous  fibrils,  or  by  the 
enlargement  of  those  already  existing,  but  by  an  increase  in  the.inter- 

1  See  Mauthner's  elaborate  tables  of  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  various  circumstances, 
lib.  cit.,  sect.  y. 

*  Lib.  cit.,  3d  ed.,  Vienna,  1806,  vol.  ii,  p.  430. 
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mediate  granular  matter,  most  probably  due  to  an  albuminoid  infil- 
tration of  tbat  structure.1  These  changes,  too,  do  not  affect  indifferently 
all  parts  of  the  brain,  but,  are  confined  to  the  hemispheres,  and  do 
not  implicate  either  the  base  of  the  organ  or  the  cerebellum. 

Chronic  hydrocephalus  is  the  only  affection  with  which  hypertrophy 
of  the  brain  is  liable  to  be  confounded;  the  diagnosis  between  the 
two  affections  is  often  by  no  means  easy,  though  it  is  of  much  impor- 
tance with  reference  both  to  our  prognosis  and  our  treatment,  for  we 
should  have  more  hope  of  the  recovery  of  a  child  whose  brain  is 
merely  hypertrophied,  than  of  one  whose  brain  is  distended  with  fluid, 
while  the  means,  by  which  we  should  endeavor  to  effect  a  cure,  would 
differ  widely  in  the  two  cases.     The  history  .of  the  patient  would 
afford  some  help  towards  determining  this  question ;  for  the  symptoms 
of  chronic  hydrocephalus  generally  come  on  earlier,  and  soon  grow 
much  more  serious  than  those  of  hypertrophy  of*  the  brain,  and  the 
cerebral  disturbance  is  throughout  much  more  marked  in  cases  of  the 
former  than  in  those  of  the  latter  kind.     The  form  and  size  of  the 
head,  too,  present  peculiarities  by  which  you  may  often  be  enabled  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  conditions.     Both  diseases  are  attended 
by  enlargement  of  the  head,  and  in  both  the  ossification  of  the  skull 
is  very  tardy,  but  the  head  does  not  attain  so  large  a  size  in  hyper- 
trophy of  the  brain  as  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  neither  are  the  fon- 
tanelles  and  sutures  so  widely  open.     The  skull,  likewise,  presents 
some  peculiarities  in  form,  which  are  so  remarkable  as  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  several  observers.     The  head  not  merely  shows  no 
tendency  to  assume-  the  rounded  form  characteristic  of  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus, but  its  enlargement  is  first  apparent  at  the  occiput,  and  the 
bulging  of  the  hind  head  continues  throughout  especially  striking. 
The  forehead  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  prominent  and  over- 
hanging, but  the  eye  remains  deep  sunk  in  its  socket,  for  no  change 
takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  orbitar  plates,  such  as  is  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  fluid  within  the  brain,  and  which  gives  to  the  eye 
that  unnatural  prominence,  and  that  peculiar   downward  direction, 
which  are  so  striking  in  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.     In  hydro- 
cephalus the  anterior  fontanelle  is  tense  and  prominent,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  fluid  within,  but  when  the  brain  is  hypertrophied  there 
is  no  prominence,  but  an  actual  depression  in  this  situation.     I  have 
more  than  once  observed  this  condition  in  a  very  remarkable  degree, 
the  depression  not  being  limited  to  the  anterior  fontanelle,  but  being 
observable  at  all  the  sutures ;  and  you  may  notice  something  of  the 
kind  in  this  cast. 

When  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  occurs  in  the  adult,  the  symptoms 
that  arise  are  in  great  measure  due  to  the  compression  which  the  organ 
undergoes  from  its  bony  case  being  too  small  to  contain  it.  These 
symptoms  are  of  course  obscure,  while,  even  if  the  nature  of  the  af- 
fection could  be  recognized,  its  cure  must  be  hopeless.  In  the  infant, 
however,  and  the  child  whose  head  is  incompletely  ossified,  the  imme- 

1  See  Jenner's   valuable  Lectures  on   Rickets,  Lect.  iii,  in  Med.  Times,  April,  28, 
1860,  p.  415. 
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diate  consequences  of  the  evil  are  far  less  serious,  while  some  benefit 
may  be  expected  from  the  judicious  employment  of  remedies,  since 
over-development  of- the  brain  in  childhood  is  almost  always  associated 
with  general  disorder  of  the  processes  of  growth  and  nutrition.  We 
are  not,  indeed,  acquainted  with  any  means  by  which  we  can  directly 
check  the  morbid  increase  of  the  brain,  but  all  our  efforts  should  be 
turned  towards  improving  the  general  health,  while  we  interfere 
directly  with  the  cerebral  symptoms  only  in  so  far  as  their  urgency 
may  render  it  absolutely  necessary.  The  child,  therefore,  must  not  bo 
dosed  with  calomel  merely  because  its  head  is  affected,  though  the 
deficient  secretion  of  bile  may  often  render  the  employment  of  small 
doses  of  mercurials  necessary.  Similar  restrictions  would  apply  to 
depletion,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  hypertrophied  brain  is  character- 
ized by  a  want  of  blood  rather  than  by  its  superabundance;  but, 
nevertheless,  occasional  attacks  of  cerebral  congestion  may  render 
local  depletion  necessary,  and  the  exacerbation  of  headache,  with 
vertigo  and  fever,  will,  if  severe,  be  often  benefited  by  its  employment. 
I  have  now  and  then  tried  counter-irritation  by  means  of  the  tartar- 
emetic  ointment  rubbed  into  the  back  of  the  neck,  with  much  relief 
to  the  head  symptoms,  in  the  case  of  children  who  were  suffering  from 
the  indications  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  but  I  should  fear  to  have 
recourse  to  this  measure  in  infants*  In  them,  indeed,  one  of  our  first 
efforts  must  be  to  relieve  the  brain  from  the  constant  irritation  to  which 
it  is  exposed  when  the  child  is  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  the  head 
rests  on  the  yielding  and  imperfectly  ossified  occiput.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  suggestion  of  a  German 
physician,  Dr.  Elsasser,1  and  have  a  small  horsehair  cushion  prepared 
for.  the  child's  head  to  rest  on,  a  piece  being  cut  out  of  it  large  enough 
to  receive  the  occiput.  In  cases  both  of  hypertrophy  of  the  Drain  and 
of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  I  have  seen  the  adoption  of  this  simple 
contrivance,  followed  by  almost  immediate  cessation  Of  the,  rotatory 
movement  of  the  head,  and  by  quiet  sleep  in  its  cot,  to  which  perhaps 
fpr  weeks  before  the  child  had  been  a  stranger. 

It  is  not  'desirable  that  a  child  who  suffers  from  this  affection  should 
sleep  entirely  without  covering  to  the  head.  The  profuse  perspiration 
of  the  head  is  moire  effectually  checked  by  a  thin  linen  cap,  which  may 
be  changed*  once  or  twice  in  the  night,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
child  is  saved  from  the  danger  of  catching  cold. 

While  these  hygienic  proceedings,  which  have  special  reference  to 
the  head,  are  attended  to,  the  child  should  be  daily  sponged  with  salt 
and  water,  or  with  sea  water,  if  it  be  possible  to  remove  it  to  some 

Elace  on  the  coast,  such  as  Brighten;  or  it  would  probably  be  benefited 
y  immersion  in  a  tan-bath,  in  which  it  should  remain  for  several 
minutes.3 

1  Der  weiche  Hinterkopf,  8vo,  p.  205.     Stuttgart,  1843. 

s  The  tan-bath,  which  I  have  employed  with  very  marked  benefit  in  the  case  of 
weakly  and  rickety  children  among  the  poor,  is  prepared,  as  directed  by  Dr.  Elsasser, 
by  boiling  three  handfuls  of  bruised  oak-  bark,  tied  up  iff  a  linen  bag,  in  three  quarts 
of  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  adding  the  decoction  to  the  water  of  the  child's  bath. 
These  baths  should  be  applied  tepid,  and  their  use  should  be  continued  every  day  for 
several  weeks. 
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The  remedies  under  the  continued  use  of  which  I  have  seen  the 
most  good  result  are  the  extract  of  bark,  from  which  you  may  pass 
to  the  preparations  of  iron — such  as  vinum  ferri,  or  the  ferro-citrate 
of  quinine.1  I  have  not  made  much  trial  of  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
since  in  all  the  cases  that  I  nave  seen  some  more  decided  tonic  ap- 
peared necessary.  I  have,  however,  given  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of 
iron  sometimes  with  advantage ;  and  in  cases  where  the  tendency  to 
rickets  was  well  marked,  I  have  observed  a  most  decided  improvement 
follow  the  use  of  the-  cod-liver  oil,  in  doses  of  a  drachm  twice  a  day 
for  a  child  of  three  years  old.  I  may  just  mention  that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  nauseous  taste,  this  medicine  is  usually  readily  taken  by  chil- 
dren, some  of  whom  even  become  fond  of  it. 

With  reference  to  diet,  it  will  probably  be  desirable,  if  the  child  be 
nQfc  weaned,  to  obtain  for  it  a  healthy  wet  nurse ;  while,  after  weaning, 
a  diet  of  milk,  with  an  egg  once  or  twice  daily,  will  often  agree  better 
than  any  other  food.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  and,  indeed,  in  all  where 
the  digestive  powers  are  feeble,  a  preponderance  of  farinaceous  food 
is  not  desirable,  while  the  child  may  with  safety  be  allowed  a  little 
veal-broth  or  beaf-tea  daily,  or  even  a  little  meat  if  it  have  cut  some 
of  its  molar  teeth. 

Gases  of  partial  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  are  on  record,  in  which  one 
hemisphere  alone  was  affected,  or  in  which  some  one  or  more  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  brain  greatly  exceeded  the  natural  size,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  organ  deviated  in  no  respect  from  its  normal  condition. 
An  instance  of  the  kind  you  see  represented  in  this  drawing  of  Dr. 
Mauthner's,2  in  which  the  right  optic  thalamus  was  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg  in  a  girl  of  three  years  old.  In  cases  of  this  sort  sometimes  no 
symptoms  are  present,  and  the  anomaly  is  only  accidentally  discovered 
after  death;  whilst  in  others,  although  there  are  indications  of  cerebral 
disturbance,  yet  they  are  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  evil  of  which  they  are  the  expression. 

There  is  a  condition  of  the  brain  the  direct  opposite  of  that  which 
we  have  been  examining,  in  which  the  organ  falls  below  the  natural 
size,  or  in  which  atrophy  of  the  brain  exists.  I  do  not  r&fer  here  to 
those  cases  where  the  brain  is  imperfectly  formed,  the  head  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  the  child  idiotic  from  birth ;  but  this  state  of  micro- 
cephalus  appears  sometimes  to  come  on  afterwards,  owing  probably, 
as  has  been  suggested,  to  premature  closure  of  the  fontanelles  and 
sutures.  Such  a  case  I  saw  several  years  ago,  when  a  woman  brought 
to  me  her  boy,  who  was  three  years  old,  the  elder  of  two  children  of 
perfectly  healthy  parents,  none  of  whose  relatives  had  ever  shown  any 
sign  of  consumption,  idiocy,  or  mintal  derangement.  When  born, 
this  boy  was  perfectly  well  formed,  neither -did  he  present  any  pecu- 
liarity till  he  was  six  months  old,  when  his  mother  began  to  observe 
that  he  did  not  look  any  one  in  the  face,  and  that  he  seemed  to  take 
but  little  notice  of  anything.  When  eight  months  old',  he  began  to 
have  fits,  which  had  since  returned  about  once  a  week,  being  preceded 

• 

1  See  Formulae  Nos.  3  and  4,  at  p.  56. 
1  Lib.  cit.,  plate  i,  and  p.  189. 
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by  extreme  restlessness  for  a  day  or  two.  The  fits  lasted  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  they  were  attended  by  convulsive  movements  of  both  sides, 
and  followed  by  drowsiness,  which  continued  for  some  days.  The 
child  ate  and  drank,  though  not  heartily,  and  he  never  seemed  anxious 
for  food.  He  did  not  distinguish  between  what' was  nice  and  what  was 
nasty,  swallowing  all  things  with  the  same  readiness,  though  degluti- 
tion appeared  to  be  difficultly  performed.  He  had  cut  all  his  teeth, 
he  seemed  tolerably  well  nourished,  and  his  body  and  limbs  were  well 
formed.  He  was,  however,  quite  unable  to  stand ;  he  passed  his  urine 
and  faeces  Under  him  without  appearing  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
it,  and  he  seemed  destitute  .of  every  glimmering  of  .understanding. 
His  mother  said  that  his  head  was  smaller  than  that  of  her  infant 
which  was  only  six  months  old.  It  measured  17  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence around  the  parietal  protuberances,  and  11  inches  across  the  head 
from  the  centre  of  the  meatus  of  one  ear  to  the  same  point  on  the  oppo- 
site* side.  The  forehead  was  extremely  narrpw,  and  the  head  shelved 
upwards  quite  in  a. sugar-loaf  shape.  All  the  sutures  and  fqntanelles 
were  firmly  ossified,  but  I  have  unfortunately  omitted  to  record  at 
what  age  they  became  sq.  I  never  saw  -this  boy  again,  but  several 
similar  cases  have  since  come  under  my  notice,  in  which  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  direct  relation  between  the  sraallness  o"f  the  skull  and 
the  low  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  poor  children 
who  some  years  ago  were  exhibited  in  London  as  Aztecs,  furnished  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  effects  of  training  in  bringing  out  in  the 
case  of  idiots  who  were  at  the  same  time  remarkable  microcephali  some 
of  the  lojirer  forms  of  intelligence  and  that  imitative  faculty  with  which 
idiots  are  often  singularly  endowed.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about 
such  oases,  for  their  cure  is  manifestly  quite  hopeless,  and,  therefore, 
though  they  may  interest  us  as  pathologists,  they  scarcely  concern  us 
as  practical  physicians. 

Of  much  higher  practical  importance  are  those  instances  in  which 
the  brain  of  children  wastes  during  long-continued  illness.  The  scalp 
in  such  cases  will  usually  be  found  bloodless,  the  fontanelles  collapsed, 
and  the  process  of  ossification  will  be  seen  to  have  been  unusually 
tardy.  Fluid  will  be  found  within  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  and  effused 
into  the  subjacent  pia  mater.  The  brain  will  be  far  from  filling  up  the 
cavity  of  the  skull,  so  that  a  knife  may  be  passed  in  many  places  be- 
tween it  and  the  cranial  walls.  The  sulci  between  the  convolutions 
appear  unusually  deep,  and  fluid  will  be  found  both  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  and  in. the  ventricles,  as  well  as  in  the  pia  mater.  The  cerebral 
substance  is  pale,  and  its  texture  firmer  than  usual. 

The  important  point  about  such  cases  is,  that  cerebral  symptoms 
and  frequently  recurring  convulsions  may  be  observed  in  a  child  whose 
brain  is  nevertheless  not  diseased,  but  too  fdeble  and  too  wasted  to 
perform  its  functions.  If,  then,  you  find  indications  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance come  on  in  infants  who*  have  been  exhausted  and  emaciated 
by  previous  illness,  you  must  not  interpose  toe  hastily  with  remedies  di- 
rected against  a  supposed  disease  of  the  brain,  but  bethink  you  whether 
these  symptoms  may  not  be  merely  the  signs  of  the  brain  having  be- 
come unequal  to  its  duties  from  its  having  been  imperfectly  nourished: 
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and  do  not,  without  consideration,  abandon  the  tonic  plan  of  treatment 
which  you  had  heen-  previously  pursuing. 

It  is  only  in  infants  that  accidents  of  this  grave  nature  are  likely 
to  ensue  from  the  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  brain  consequent  on  pro- 
traded  illness:  but  symptoms  arise  in  older  children,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, well  calculated  to  excite  the  apprehension  of  parents.  In 
children  who  have  hut  lately  learned  to  talk,  I  have  sometimes  known 
loss  of  speech  follow  a  long  illness,  the  child  being  too  weak  to  talk, 

i'ust  for  the  same  reason  as  it  m  too  weak  to  walk.  Occasionally, 
lowever,  the  child  apparently  regains  its  previous  health,  and  yet 
mtkM  no  efforts  to  articulate,  even  for  two  or  three  mouths.  In  cases 
of  this  kind  I  have  seen  parents  thrown  into  great  anxiety  from  the 
fear  lest  the  child's  continued  silence  should  be  the  result  of  the  intel- 
lect having  become  impaired  during  its  illness.  I  imagine  that  in 
many  of  these  case*  the  child  has  forgotten  during  its  illness  much 
of  its  newly-acquired  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  some  time  before  it 
again  feels  equal  to  the  mental  effort  of  shaping  its  ideas  into  words. 
Usually,  however,  when  it  begins  to  make  the  effort,  its  recovers  its 
speech  rapidly;  and  you  may  therefore  console  the  parents  with  this 
prospect. 

Even  a  manifest  retrocession  of  the  intellectual  endowments  iheiU 
not  be  regarded  with  too  much  anxiety,  when  it  has  followed  some 
long-continued  disease,  for  it  may  be  the  result  of  mere  weaku 
vacant  look,  the  unmeaning  laugh,  and  the  silly  manner  gradually  dis- 
appearing as  the  child  gains  strength.  The  brain  seems  to  regain  its 
lower  powers,  and  to  perform  its  humbler  functions,  before  it- resumes 
its  nobler  office  as  the  organ  of  the  mind. 

Partial  atrophy,  like  partial  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  may  occur  we 
know  not  why,  and  may  be  discovered,  after  death,  where  the  existence 
of  cerebral  disease  had  never  been  suspected;  or  we  may  find  the  ex- 

Sl  a  nation  of  a  number  of  anomalous  symptoms,  which  had 
uring  life,  in  a  wasted  condition  of  some  portion  of  the  organ.  This 
state  may  he  the  result  of  original  conformation,  or  it  may  come  on  as 
the  result  of  disease,  in  which  latter  case  the  substance  of  the  wasted 
portion  of  the  brain  is  usually  found  to  be  much  firmer  than  natural. 
We  are  greatly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process  hy  which 
this  change  is  effected  ;  but  it  is  thought  in  some  cases  to  he  the  remote 
consequence  of  hemorrhage  into  the  cerebral  substance,  and  in  others 
to  be  induced  by  a  slow  kind  of  inflammation.  One  case  of  this  kind 
has  come  under  my  own  notice,  which,  for  its  rarity,  I  will  relate  t..  y\\. 
The  patient  was  a  little  girl,  aged  throe  years  and  ten  months,  the 
child  of  phthisical  parents,  hut  whose  health,  though  delicate,  had  never 
been  interrupted  hy  any  serious  illness  until  she  had  an  attack  of  re- 
mittent fever  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  1845;  she  n 
from  it  without  any  bad  symptom,  and  seemed  doing  pretty  well  for 
about  a  month,  when  she  became  sleepy  and  heavy,  and  fevoi 
which  symptoms  she  was  brought  to  me  on  May  19th.  After  being 
under  a  mild  antiphlogistic  treatment  for  a  week,  she  got  better,  and 
was  beginning  to  walk  about  again,  when  she  awoke  ono  morning 
with  her  face  drawn  to  one  side — a  condition,  however,  which  did  not 
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continue.  When  she  attempted  to  walk,  it  was  noticed  that  she  halted 
Tery  much  on  her  left  leg,  and  that  it  sometimes  gave  way  under  her, 
so  that  she  fell  down  on  that  side,  and  then  turned  round  upon  her 
back.  She  had,  besides,  but  little  power  with  her  left  hand  and  arm, 
80  that  she  could  not  grasp  anything  firmly,  nor  hold  it  steadily.  The 
child's  bowels  were  at  that  time  constipated :  I  purged  her  freely,  and 
sent  her  into  the  country,  whence  she  returned  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  much  improved  in  every  respect,  though  still  limping  a  little 
with  the  left  leg,  and  using  her  right  arm  in  preference  to  the  left*  At 
the  end  of  September  I  saw  her  again,  she  having  then  a  bad  impe- 
tiginous eruption  on  the  scalp,  which  was  treated  with  warm  poultices 
and  water  dressing ;  when,  on  October  6th,  she  began  to  limp  with  her 
right  leg,  just  as  she  had  previously  done  with  her  left :  though  in 
other  respects  she  continued  pretty  well.  On  October  17th  the  affec- 
tion of  the  right  leg  was  a  good  deal  less  marked  ;  but  the  child  now 
became  unwilling  to  walk,  often  turning  giddy,  and  always  catching 
hold  of  something  by  which  to  steady  herself.  When  attempting  to 
walk  she  often  fell  down  into  a  sitting  posture ;  and  then  would  sit  on 
the  floor,  laughing  loudly.  Fits  of  uncontrollable  laughter  often  came 
on  without  any  cause,  and  the  face  began  to  assume  an  idiotic  ex- 
pression. There  was  occasionally  slight  inward  strabismus  of  both 
eyes,  but  the  pulse  was  soft  and  undisturbed  ;  the  bowels  were  regular 
and  the  evacuations  natural,  and  the  child  rested  well  at  night,  though 
her  head  was  often  rather  hot.  A  week  afterwards  there  was  no  new 
symptom,  except  that  the  child  kept  her  neck  quite  stiff,  as  though  she 
feared  to  move  it.     Her  head  grew  hotter,  and  she  began  to  have  a  fre- 

Iuent  teasing  cough,  while  her  power  of  walking  varied  almost  every 
ay;  she  now,  too,  grew  more  restless  at  night.  On  the  morning  of 
the  27th  frequent  convulsive  twitches  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
extremities  came  on,  and^  the  left  eye  became  permanently  turned 
inwards.  She  had  iro  sleep  in  the  night ;  genera)  convulsions  came  on 
at  8  a.m.,  on  the  28th,  and  she  died  convulsed  two  hours  afterwards. 

I  found  some  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  bronchial  glands,  but  none 
in  the  brain,  where  I  had  expected  to  discover  it.  The  left  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebellum,  however,  was,  as  you  see  both  in  this  drawing  and 
in  the  preparation  itself,  fully  a  third  smaller  than  the  right;  thus 
presenting  an  additional  instance  in  confirmation  of  Schroder  van  der 
Kolk's  statement1  as  to  the  greater  frequency  of  unilateral  atrophy  on 
the  left  side  of  the  brain  ;  it  was  of  extremely  firm  consistence,  quite 

1  In  bis  essay  on  Atrophy  of  the  Bruin,  published  in  vol.  xi  of  tlie  New  Sydenham 
Society's  publication?,  be  states  that  in  17  out  of  'JO  case.s  the  affection  was  situaied 
on  the  left  side  of  the  brain.  In  his  case,  however,  while  the  left  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebrum  was  wasted,  the  right  half  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  right  lmlf  of  the  cord 
VffR  atrophied.  In  his  case  the  right  side  of  the  body  wa-j  atrophied  ;  in  my  rase 
■0  wasting  of  any  part  of  the  trunk  or  extremities  was  observed,  the  child's  inability 
to  regulate  her  movements  being  apparently  the  chief  result  of  the  affection  of  the 
cerebellum.  S.  van  der  Kolk,  in  his  elaborate  essay,  regards  the  affection  not  as  the 
result  of  congenital  malformation,  but  as  the  probable  consequence  of  inflammatory 
action,  occurring  sometimes  before  birth,  at  other  times  in  early  infancy ;  and  the 
change  of  consistence  of  the  brain  substance  observed  in  my  case  bears  out  the  same 
opinion. 
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leathery,  and,  on  making  a  section  of  it,  its  surface  presented  a  rose 
tint.  The  halves  of  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata  were  of  equal 
size,  as  were  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum.  It  was  evident, 
top,  that  this  condition  was  not  congenital,  since  the  two  halves  of  the 
skull  were  of  equal  size,  and  the  elevations  and  depressions  in  the 
interior  of  its  base  were  precisely  similar  on  both  sides.  There  was 
a  little  fluid  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  but  none  in  the  ventricles ;  a  state 
of  general  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  being  the  only 
other  remarkable  appearances. 

The  spinal  cord  could  not  be  examined. 

There  was  no  trace  of  any  old  effusion  of  blood  in  the  substance  of 
the  cerebellum,  though  the  symptoms  that  occurred  in  May,  and  the 
subsequent  gradual  improvement  of  the  patient,  are  not  easily  expli- 
cable on  any  other  supposition  than  that  hemorrhage  had  at  that  time 
taken  place  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  history  of  the  case 
presents  another  difficulty,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  disease  was 
seated  on  the  same  side  as  that  to  which  the  symptoms  had  been  chiefly 
referred.  Another  problem  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  solve  is,  why 
the  paralysis  should  in  the  first  instance  have  affected  the  left  side, 
while,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  relapse  in  October,  the  right  leg  was 
palsied.  I  must  therefore  content  myself  with  the  bare  relation  of 
this  history. 
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Hydrocephaloid  Disease— often  succeeds  to  sympathetic  disturbance  of  brain  in  course  of 
various  affections — supervening  on  diarrhcea,  pneumonia,  and  cerebral  congestion — 
diagnosis  in  each  of  these  circumstances. — Prophylaxis,  and  treatment. 

Tubebolb  or  thi  Bbain — its  frequency  in  childhood — its  anatomical  characters. — Symp- 
toms—occasionally absent — generally  very  obscure — symptoms  of  premonitory  stage, 
their  great  diversity — symptoms  of  acute  stage  also  various — diversity  in  these  respects 
cannot  be  altogether  explained  by  the  morbid  appearances — Occasional  recoveiy/' 
where  symptoms  of  cerebral  tubercle  have  long  existed. — Treatment.  * 

Hydatids  and  Canckr  of  the  brain.  \ 

■  « 

Closely  connected  with  the  state  of  atrophy  of  the  brain,  whiehr 
we  examined  in  the  last  lecture,  is  that  condition  which  is  induced  ft\ 
the  organ  be  somewhat  suddenly  deprived  of  its  usual  supply  of  bloodL' 
Even  in  the  adult  a  profuse  loss  of  blood  is  followed,  as  you  well 
know,  by  extremely  severe  headache,  and  by  various  other  cerebiml 
symptoms.     In  the  child,  whose  brain  needs  for  the  due  performance 
of  its  functions  a  proportionably  larger  quantity  of  blood,  the  symp- 
toms that  follow  its  excessive  loss  are  of  a  corresponding  gravity. 
Often,  indeed,  they  present  a  striking  similarity  to  those  which  betoken 
inflammation  of  the  brain ;  a  fact  implied  in  the  name  of  the  hydroceph- 
aloid disease )  by  which  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who  was  among  the  first  to 
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all  the  notice  of  the  profession  to  this  affection,  has  proposed  that  it 
hould  be  designated. 

"This  affection/'  says  he,  in  his  admirable  essay  on  the  subject,1 
4may  be  divided  into  two  stages:  the  first,  that  of  irritability;  the 
second,  that  of  torpor.  In  the  former  there  appears  to  be  a  feeble 
ittempt  at  reaction;  in  the  latter,  the  powers  appear  to  be  more  pros- 
trate. These  two  stages  resemble  in  many  of  their  symptoms  the  first 
Mid  second  stages  of  hydrocephalus  respectively. 

"  In  the  first  stage  the  infant  becomes  irritable,  restless,  and  fever- 
ish; the  face  flushed,  the  surface  hot,  and  the  pulse  frequent;  there  is 
an  undue  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  of  feeling,  and  the  little  patient 
starts  on  being  touched,  or  from  any  sudden  noise;  there  are  sighing 
and  moaning  during  sleep,  and  screaming;  the  bowels  are  flatulent 
and  loose,  and  the  evacuations  are  mucous  and  disordered. 

"If,  through  an  erroneous  notion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  affection, 
nourishment  and  cordials  be  not  given,  or  if  the  diarrhoea  continue, 
either  spontaneously,  or  from  the  administration  of  medicine,  the 
exhaustion  which  ensues  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  very  different  train  of 
symptoms.  The  countenance  becomes  pale,  and  "the  cheeks  cool  or 
cold ;  the  eyelids  are  half  closed ;  the  eyes  are  unfixed,  and  unattracted 
by  any  object  placed  before  them,  the  pupils  unmoved  on  the  approach 
of. light;  the  breathing,  from  being  quick,  becomes  irregular,  and 
effected  by  sighs;  the  voice  becomes  husky;  and  there  is  sometimes  a 
husky  teasing  cough ;  and  eventually,  if  the  strength  of  the  little 
patient  continue  to  decline,  there  is  a  crepitus  or  rattling  in  the  breath- 
ing. The  evacuations  are  usually  green;  the  feet  are  apt  to  be  cold." 

In  early  infancy  symptoms  of  this  kind  sometimes  succeed  to  pre- 
mature weaning,  especially  if  that  be  followed  by  an  unsuitable  diet ; 
but  afterwards  they  are  generally  induced  by  some  definite  attack  of 
illness,  either  exhausting  in  itself,  or  for  the  cure  of  which  active 
measures  had  been  necessary.  It  is  important  too  to  bear  in  mind 
that  they  are  not  equally  apt  to  come  on  in  the  course  of  all  diseases, 
but  that  those  in  the  early  stages  of  which  considerable  cerebral  irrita- 
tion has  existed,  are  much  more  likely  to  assume  the  characters  of  this 
spurious  hydrocephalus  when  the  bodily  powers  are  exhausted. 

There  is  no  disorder  in  which  the  two  conditions  of  considerable 
sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  brain,  coupled  with  rapid  exhaustion 
iff  the  vital  powers,  are  so  completely  fulfilled,  as  in  infantile  diarrhoea, 
flld  in  no  other  affection  do  we  meet  with  such  frequent  or  such  well- 
ilarked  instances  of  the  supervention  of  the  hydrocephaloid  disease. 

Some  time  since  a  previously  healthy  boy,  aged  18  months,  was 
trough t  to  me  suffering  from  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  which  had 
existed  for  three  days.  After  treatment  had  been  continued  for  two 
tfftys  the  purging  ceased,  but  the  child  seemed  to  have  a  distaste  for  all 
nourishment,  and  refused  both  milk  and  arrowroot,  and  the  mother 
made  but  few  attempts  to  overcome  this  repugnance;   so  that  for 

* 

1  Republished  in  his  work  u  On  the  Diseases  and  Derangements  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem," 8vo,  chap.  vt  sect,  iii,  London,  1841.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  refer  to  Dr. 
Gooch's  Paper  " On  Symptoms  in  Children  erroneously  attributed  to  Congestion  of  the 
Brain,"  for  another  most  graphic  account  of  this  disorder. 
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twenty-four  hours  the  child  took  hardly  anything  except  water  and 
barley-water,  and  those  in  small  quantities.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
sixth  day  the  child  became  faint,  and  seemed  so  feeble  during  the 
night  that  the  mother  became  much  alarmed,  and  came  again  to  me 
on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day.  The  child's  face  was  then  sunken 
and  very  anxious;  it  lay,  as  if  dozing,  with  half-closed  eyes;  breath- 
ing hurriedly ;  suddenly  waking  up  from  time  to  time  in  a  state  of 
alarm  and  restlessness,  and  then  in  a  few  moments  subsiding  into  it* 
former  condition.  The  skin  -was  dry  but  cool ;  the.  extremities  were 
almost  cold;  the  lips  were  dry  and  parched,  and  some  sordes  had  col- 
lected about  the  teeth;  the  tongue  was  dry,  red,  and  glazed,  and 
coated  in  the  centre  and  towards  the  root  with  yellowish  fur.  The 
pulse  was  extremely  feeble.  There  was  very  great  thirst.  The 
bowels  had  not  acted  for  twelve  hours. 

I  ordered  the  child  a  tablespoonful  of  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
barley-water  every  half-hour,  with  the  addition  of  fifteen  drops  of 
brandy  every  hour,  and  directed  that  some  strong  veal  broth  should 
be  prepared  and  given  every  two  hours.  At  the  same  time,  a  drafught 
containing  ten  grains  of  aromatic  confection,  half  a  drachm  of  the 
compound  tincture  of  bark,  and  six  drops  of  sal-volatile,  was  given 
every  three  hours,  and  a  grain  of  Dover's  powder  was  directed  to  be 
taken  at  bedtime. 

Within  six  hours  after  the  commencement  .of  this  treatment  the 
child  began  to  improve;  it  slept  tolerably  well  in  the  night,  and  the 
next  day  was  lying  tranquilly  in  bed,  looking  about  and  smiling  cheer- 
fully; the  extremities  were  warmer,  and  the  skin  had  lost  its  harsh- 
ness ;  the  tongue  was  no  longer  dry,  and  the  pulse  had  increased  in 
power.  The  stimulants  wrere  gradually  withdrawn;  no  further  bad 
symptoms  came  on,  and  the  child  was  soon  convalescent. 

It  is  of  great  importance  rightly  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
symptoms  which  attend  the  first  stage  of  this  affection,  and  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  cerebral  disturbance  of  approaching  exhaustion,  and 
that  which  implies  the  existence  of  real  mischief  in  the  brain. 

A  little  girl  was  seized  with  diarrhoea  on  August ^8th,  which  at  first 
was  severe,  but  soon  yielded  to  treatment,  and  she  was  again  conva- 
lescent; when,  on  the  15th,  vdmiting  and  purging  returned  with  great 
violence,  and  were  attended  with  much  febrile  disturbance.  On  the 
following  day  she  was  still  worse  in  all  respects,  but  was  not  brought 
to  me  again  until  the  17th.  She  then  looked  exceedingly  ill;  her  face 
was  sallow,  but  with  a  flush  on  each  cheek,  and  her  eyes  were  deeply 
sunk.  She  lay  in  a  half  dozing  state,  with  her  eyelids  half  closed,  ana 
the  eyeballs  turned  upwards,  so  that  nothing  but  the  sclerotica  was 
visible;  but  from  this  condition  she  awoke  frequently  and  suddenly 
in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  and  looking  as  if  she  were  about  to  have  Ik 
fit  of  convulsions.  Her  skin  was  hot  and  very  dry;  her  pulse  ver/ 
frequent,  but  not  strong;  and  there  was  some  subsultus  of  the  tendons 
of  the  wrist.  The  abdomen  was  rather  tympanitic ;  the  tongue  red, 
coated  with  white  mucus;  the  thirst  was  great,  the  vomiting  very  fre- 
quent, and  the  bowels  acted  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  the  evacuations  having  the  appearance  of  dirty  water. 
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The  child  was  immediately  placed  in  a  tepid  bath ;  an  enema 
containing  five  drops  of  laudanum  was  next  administered,  and  the 
abdomen  was  covered  with  a  large  bran  poultice.  The  extreme  irri- 
tability was  almost  immediately  relieved  by  the  warm  bath,  and  still 
further  soothed  by  the  enema.  The  bowels  ceased  to  act  so  frequently, 
and  the  stomach  began  to  bear  small  quantities  of  barley-water  and 
other  drinks,  which  were  given  cold.  In  a  few  hours  the  imminent 
danger  had  passed  away,  and  the  child  recovered  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 

If,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  you  fall  into  the  error  of  regarding  the 
cerebral  symptoms  as  the  signs  of  active  disease,  and  withhold  the 
Dover's  powder,  or  the  opiate  enema  that  might  have  checked  the 
diarrhoea  and  soothed  the  irritability,  while  you  apply  cold  lotions  to 
the  head  and  give  the  child  nothing  more  nutrition*  than  barley-water 
in  small  quantities,  because  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  which  re- 
sults from  weakness  seems  to  you  to  be  the  indication  of  disease  in  the 
brain,  the  restlessness  will  before  long  alternate  with  coma,  and  the 
child  will  die  either  comatose  or  in  convulsions. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  course  of  diarrhoea  that  errors  of  this  sort 
may  be  committed.  The  early  stages  of  pneumonia  are  often  attended 
with  so  much  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  brain,  as  to  throw  the 
other  symptoms  into  the  background.  The  child  vomits,  it  refers  all 
its  suffering  to  its  head,  and  possibly  has  an  attack  of  convulsions 
almost  at  the  outset.  You  not  unnaturally  assume  the  case  to  be  one 
of  cerebral  congestion,  and  treat  it  accordingly  with  free  local  deple- 
tion. On  the  next  day  the  indications  of  disordered  respiration  are 
more  apparent ;  you  think  your  former  diagnosis  was  incorrect,  and 
probably  apply  more  leeches  to  the  chest  to  combat  the  pneumonia 
vou  had  overlooked.  The  urgency  of  the  symptoms  may  be  relieved 
by  these  means,  or.  if  that  be  not  the  case,  still  the  reaction  will 
diminish  with  the  diminished  power,  and  the  child  for  a  short  time 
seems  to  suffer  less.  But  soon  the  restlessness  of  exhaustion  comes 
on,  and  then  follow  the  soporose  condition  and  the  apparent  coma  : 
you  condemn  yourself  for  having  overlooked  the  cerebral  mischief, 
of  which  you  fancy  you  now  have  most  convincing  proof:  you  renew 
your  antiphlogistic  measures,  to  arrest,  if  it  be  not  too  late,  this  ima- 
ginary hydrocephalus,  and  your  patient  dies. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  too  may  happen  in  cases  where  the 
briin  has  really  been  congested,  and  where  the  depletion,  which  you 
practised  somewhat  too  freely,  was  in  reality  indicated,  though  to  a 
mailer  amount.  The  restlessness  and  heat  of  head  may  have  been 
diminished  by  your  treatment,  and  the  bowels  may  have  been  relieved 
by  the  purgatives  you  administered.  In  a  few  hours,  however,  rest- 
lessness returns,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  before,  the  child 
moans  sadly  when  awake,  and  this  suffering  state  alternates  with  a 
drowsy  condition,  while  the  stomach,  irritable  before,  now  rejects 
everything  almost  as  soon  as  swallowed,  though  the  child  still  seems 
eager  for  drink.  The  previous  arrest  of  very  similar  symptoms, 
though  but  for  a  few  hours,  by  active  treatment,  seems  to  you  to  indi- 
cate the  propriety  of  continuing  the  same  plan,  but  nevertheless,  the 
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drowsiness  deepens  into  coma,  and  the  child  dies,  of  hydrocephalus, 
as  you  suppose — in  reality  of  the  nimia  diligentia  medici. 

"Forewarned,  forearmed,"  says  the  old  proverb.  When  head 
symptoms  come  on  in  the  infant,  do  not  judge  of  their  import  simply 
from  the  present  condition  of  the  child,  but  ascertain  its  previous 
history.  Learn  whether  any  other  members  of  the  family  have  had 
hydrocephalus  or  been  consumptive.  Inquire  whether  this  infant  ha9 
thriven  at  the  breast,  or  whether  it  has  for  some  time  been  drooping: 
if  already  weaned,  ascertain  on  what  it  is  now  fed,  whether  signs  of 
declining  health  soon  followed  on  the  change  of  diet,  while  it  throve 
so  long  as  it  was  suckled.  Ask  what  signs  of  disorder  of  the  bowels 
there  have  been,  and  observe  at  what  times,  the  vomiting  comes  on; 
whether  only  after  sucking  or  taking  food,  or  whether  efforts  to  vomit 
occur  when  the  stomach  is  quite  empty. 

In  a  case  where  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance,  and  those  of 
disordered  respiration,  come  on  almost  at  the  same  time  in  a  pre- 
viously healthy  child,  and  so  alternate  with  each  other  as  to  render 
your,  diagnosis  difficult,  you  will  do  well  to  remember  that  pneumonia 
often  sets  in  with  much  sympathetic  disorder  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  that  the  disease  is  much  more  likely  to  be  seated  in  the  lungs  than 
in  the  brain.  In  most  cases  auscultation  will  enable  you  to  decide 
the  question,  and  if  you  once  accustom  yourselves  to  listen  to  a  child's 
chest  as  invariably  as  you  would  look  at  its  tongue  or  count  its  pulse, 
you  will  but  seldom  have  to  reproach  yourselves  for  the  uncertain 
diagnosis  and  the  vacillating  treatment  into  which,  in  cases  of  this 
description,  you  will  otherwise  be  too  often  betrayed. 

In  a  child  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  you  will  be  prepared  to  meet 
with  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  brain,  and  will  not  allow  the  oc- 
currence of  its  symptoms  to  deter  you  from  adopting  the  treatment 
which  the  diarrhoea  requires.  If  doubt  cross  your  mind  as  to  their 
signification,  and  you  fear  lest  mischief  be  really  going  on  in  the  brain, 
it  will  usually  suffice  to  watch  the  symptoms  closely  in  order  to  detect 
a  want  of  correspondence  between  them,  which  would  not  exist  if  true 
cerebral  disease  were  present.  Attention  to  this  point  will  guard  you 
from  error  during  the  stage  of  excitement  as  well  as  in  that  of  ex- 
haustion and  stupor,  which  simulates  the  last  stage  of  hydrocephalus. 

In  no  circumstances  are  mistakes  more  easily  committed,  and  never 
are  their  results  more  mischievous,  than  when  real  congestion  of  the 
brain  has  been  somewhat  over-treated,  and  the  consequent  symptoms 
of  exhaustion  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  advancing  disease.  In  such 
a  case,  however,  it  will  usually  be  observed  that  great  faintness  had 
been  induced  by  the  first  depletion,  and  that  the  quiet  which  succeeded 
it  was  that  of  exhaustion  as  much  as  of  mitigated  suffering.  If  so,  the 
returning  restlessness  will  probably  be  the  index  of  the  feeble  power 
of  the  brain,  no  longer  adequate  to  the  performance  of  its  wonted  func- 
tions, rather  than  the  evidence  of  active  disease  of  the  organ.  Nor 
will  the  history  be  the  only  safeguard  from  error,  but  the  fontanelle 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  cranial  bones,  instead  of  being  tense  and 
pulsating,  the  cool  surface,  and  the  pulse  presenting  no  other  charac- 
ters than  those  of  frequency  and  feebleness,  will  all  point  to  the  real 
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nature  of  the  case.  You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  to  deplete  in  such 
circumstances  would  be  to  destroy  your  patient — that  food  is  needed, 
not  physic.  The  sunken  powers  of  life  are  to  be  rallied,  and  as  their 
strength  returns,  the  functions  of  the  brain  will  again  go  on  harmoni- 
ously. 

Although  the  diagnosis  of  this  affection  is  sometimes  attended  with 
difficulty,  the  rules  far  its  prevention  and  its  cure  are  happily  very  simple. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  possible  supervention  of  the  hydrocephaloid  dis- 
ease, you  would  never  keep  an  infant  from  the  breast,  nor  put  a  young 
child  on  a  spare  diet  for  several  days  without  most  absolute  necessity  ; 
you  would  pay  especial  attention  to  its  food  if  the  disease  from  which 
it  suffers  be  like  diarrhoea,  such  as  interferes  directly  with  its  nutri- 
tion. Again,  you  would  not  trust  depletion  of  a  young  child,  espe- 
cially if  suffering  from  head  affection,  to  a  nurse,  but  would  yourselves 
exercise  the  supervision  of  it.  And  lastly,  in  the  treatment  of  every 
disease,  you  would  at  once  suspend  the  antiphlogistic  measures,  that 
you  had  previously  been  adopting,  and  resort  to  the  use  of  stimulants 
and  tonics  so  soon  as  any  of  the  symptoms  that  we  have  been  exam- 
ining make  their  appearance. 

The  state  of  general*  restlessness  and  irritability  that  attends  the 
early  stages  of  exhaustion  is  often  greatly  soothed  by  the  tepid  bath, 
continued  for  not  more  than  five  minutes,  for  fear  of  still  further  de- 
pressing the  infant's  powers.  While  you  secure  a  free  access  of  air, 
too,  you  must  be  extremely  cautious  to  maintain  the  room  at  a  suffi- 
cient temperature,  for  the  power  of  generating  heat  is  diminished  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree  in  young  animals  who  from  any  cause  are 
insufficiently  nourished.  The  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  best  over- 
come by  giving  nourishment  in  extremely  small  quantities — as  a  des- 
sert-spoonful of  asses'  milk  for  an  infant,  or  of  veal  tea  for  an  older 
child,  given  by  little  and  little  every  half-hour.  If  the  symptoms  have 
succeeded  to  weaning,  a  healthy  wet-nurse  should,  if  possible,  be  at 
once  obtained ;  but  as  the  effort  to  suck  seems  sometimes  to  exhaust  the 
child,  and  probably,  thereby  to  favor  vomiting,  it  is  sometimes  better 
at  first  to  give  the  nurse's  milk  by  a  teaspoon.  If  the  exhaustion  be 
very  great,  and  a  state  analogous  to  coma  be  impending,  a  hot  mustard 
bath  is  sometimes  serviceable  in  rousing  the  child,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  a  few  drops  of  sal-volatile,  or  of  brandy,  may  be  given  every  few 
hours.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  suspend  the  use  of  the  more  pow- 
erful direct  stimulants  so  soon  as  it  can  safely  be  done,  though  a  nu- 
tritious diet  will  be  necessary  for  some  time.  Tonic  medicines,  like- 
wise, are  often  of  much  service,  few  of  which  are  preferable  to  the 
extract  of  bark,  which,  dissolved  in  caraway  water,  mixed  with  a  few 
drops  of  the  tincture,  and  well  sweetened,  will  be  taken  very  readily 
by  most  children.  The  addition  of  a  little  milk  to  the  medicine  when 
taken  still  further  covers  any  unpleasant  taste.1 

Those  cases  in  which  the  brain  becomes  the  seat  of  various  morbid 
growths  still  remain  for  us  to  consider,  before  we  pass  to  the  study  of 
affections  of  the  spinal  cord. 

1  See  Formula  No.  3,  at  p.  56. 
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In  the  child,  as  in  the  adult,  the  brain  may  become  the  seat  of  hy- 
datid cysts,  or  of  cancerous  tumors,  or  of  tubercular  deposits;  but  I 
should  not  detain  you  long  with  their  study,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
last  of  these  three  morbid  conditions,  though  exceedingly  rare  in  the 
adult,  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  the  child.     Thus,  while  M.  Louis 
met  with  only  a  single  case  in  which,  the  brain  contained  tubercle  out 
of  117  examinations  of  adults  who  had  died  of  phthisis ;  MM.  Rilliet 
and  Barthez  discovered  tubercle  in  the  brain  of  37  out  of  312  children, 
between  the  ages  of  1  and  15,  in  some  organ  or  other  of  whose  body 
this  morbid  deposit  existed.     You  will  remember  that  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  cases  where  tubercle  is  present  merely  in  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  producing  that  granular  appearance  to  which  I  .called 
your  'attention  when  treating  of  acute  hydrocephalus ;  but  my  remarks 
refer  to  separate  deposits  of  tubercular  matter  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain.     These  deposits  are  for  the  most  part  distinctly  circumscribed, 
of  a  rounded  form,  and  varying  in  dimensions  from  the  size  of  a  millet* 
seed  to  that  of  a  split  pea,  or  of  a  bean,  or  even  larger.     The  larger* 
mass  that  I  ever  met  with  in  the  brain  of  a  child  was  almost  as  big 
as  a  sugared  almond,  but  they  have  been  seen  three  or  four  times  a^ 
large.     Sometimes  there  is  but  a  single  deposit  in  the  brain,  but  i<* 
the  majority  of  cases  there  are  three  or  four  small  deposits,  of  the  siz^ 
of  a  millet-seed  or  rather  larger,  as  well  as  a  single  mass  of  greater 
magnitude.     Sometimes,  though  not  often,  the  deposits  of  tubercle  ar^ 
limited  to  one*  hemisphere  of  the  brain ;  but  it  generally  happens  thaf^ 
there  is  a  marked  preponderance  of  the  affection  on  one  side.     Th© 
situation  of  these  deposits  varies  greatly,  and  they  have  been  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  brain,  both  on  its  surface  and  in  its  interior.     Tha 
smaller  deposits  are,  I  think,  most  frequently  observed  on  the  con- 
vexity of  the  brain,  and  they  are  then  found  closely  adherent  to  the 
pia  mater,  to  which  they  remain  attached  if  that  membrane  be  stripped 
off.     They  seem,  however,  to  have  some  connection  with  the  cerebral 
substance  besides  mere  juxtaposition,  since  a  thin  investment  of  it 
clings  to  them  and  the  place  where  they  were  situated  may  be  seen 
after  the  removal  to  be  quite  uneven.     Even  when  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  cerebellum,  they  often  retain  this  relation 
to  the  pia  mater ;  and  those  larger  masses,  which  generally  appear 
more  deeply  seated,  -will  often  be  found,  if  the  convolutions  be  un- 
folded, to  have  been  in  reality  not  far  removed  from  the  surface.    Now 
and  jhen  a  distinct,  firm,  fibrous  capsule  may  be  found  investing  the 
deposit ;  but  this  is  oftener  absent,  or  *at  any  rate  so  delicate  as  not 
to  be  clearly  perceptible.     I  have  never  se$n  these  deposits  presenting 
throughout  the  characters  of  the  gray  semi-transparent  tubercle  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  lungs,  but  once  I  found  the  exterior  of  a  small 
deposit  in  this  stage,  while  its  central  part  had  undergone  the  trans- 
formation into  the  ordinary  friable,  yellow  tuberculous  matter — a 
condition  which  Rokitansky  has  also  occasionally  met  with.  Softening 
sometimes  goes  on  in  cerebral  tubercles ;  the  process  beginning  in 
the  centre,  and  gradually  extending  towards  the  periphery — a  condi- 
tion which  I  have  observed  in  4  out  of  21  cases.     The  brain  around 
the  softened  deposits  is  almost  always  of  a  rose  tint,  and  more  or  less 
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softened,  though  this  alteration  seldom  extends  for  a  distance  of  more 

than  two  or  three  lines ;    and  once  I  observed  the  cerebral  substance 

perfectly  unchanged  around  a  small  tubercle,  in  which  the  process  of 

softening    was  already  considerably  advanced.     As  a  general  rule, 

the  brain  around  deposits  of  crude  tubercle  still  retains  its  natural 

characters ;  but  to  this  I  have  seen  one  exception. 

If  death  usually  occurs  before  the  process  of  softening  has  taken 
place  in  the  tubercular  deposits,  still  rarer  is  it  for  life  to  be  so  pro- 
longed as  to  give  opportunity  for  the  occurrence  of  that  cretaceous 
transformation  by  which  the  disease   in  other  organs  is  sometimes 
arrested.     MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  observed  it  only  twice  out 
of   37  cases  of  cerebral  tubercle ;  and  but  one  instance  of  it  has  come 
under  my  notice,  in  a  boy  3 J  years  old,  h*whom  but  one  deposit 
existed,  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  situated  in  the  left  hemisphere  of 
the  cerebellum.     The  change  was  in  this  instance  incomplete,  when 
death  took  place  from  acute  hydrocephalus,  succeeding  to  the  sudden 
cessation  of  otorrhoea.      Had  the  child  lived,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  the  disease  would  have  been  altogether  cured,  for  no  tubercles 
were  present  in  any  other  organs  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bronchial  glands ;  and   in  them  the  same  curative  process  was 
going  on. 

Cerebral  tubercle  does  not  invariably  affect  the  rounded  form,  but 
it  occasionally  extends  as  a  patch,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  by 
two  or  three  lines  in  breadth,  immediately  beneath  the  pia  mater,  and 
not  reaching  above  one  or  two  lines  deep  into  the  cerebral  substance, 
'which  is  usually  slightly  softened  beneath  it.  Now  and  then,  too,  the 
deposit  takes  place,  not  in  distinct  and  isolated  masses,  but  in  the  form 
of  infiltration  into  the  tissue  of  the  brain,  which,  in  this  situation,  is 
of  a  rose-red  color,  and  extremely  soft.  This  condition  has  come 
twice  under  my  notice,  and  was  associated  on  both  occasions  with 
abundant  tubercular  deposits  in  almost  all  the  viscera. 

These  tubercular  deposits  in  the  cerebral  substance  are  very  often, 
but  by  no  means  invariably,  associated  with  that  granular  state  of  the 
membranes  which  I  described  to  you  as  occurring  in  many  cases  of 
hydrocephalus.  Thickening  of  the  membranes,  and  effusion  of  hya- 
line matter  into  the  pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain — the  evidences, 
ia  short,  of  meningitis — are' often  present,  as  well  as  abundant  effusion 
°f  fluid  into  the  ventricles,  and  softening  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
brain.  Sometimes,  however,  the  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes exitt  without  any  effusion  into  the  ventricles ;  and  in  a  few 
Stances  the  ventricles  contain  an  abundance  of  fluid,  but  no  softening 
of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  exists,  nor  any  sign  of  inflammation 
°f  the  membranes. 

,  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  tubercle  was  limited  to  the  brain 
,n  childhood ;  but  if  present  there,  it  always  exists  in  other  viscera, 
aud  is  but  one  of  the  results  of  that  general  cachexia  which  may 
8"0w  itself  in  anv  of  the  various  forma  of  scrofulous  or  phthisical 

A'  " 

a,sease.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  uniform  connection  between 
the  presence  of  tubercle  in  the  brain,  and  the  existence  of  advanced 
general  tuberculosis.     This  is  a  fact  all  the  more  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
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since,  unless  we  remember  that  a  condition  of  good  general  nutrition 
of  the  body  does  not  preclude  the  deposit  of  cerebral  tubercle,  we* 
may  run  some  risk  of  misinterpreting  the  symptoms  which  otherwise 
would  excite  our  apprehension. 

I  am  unacquainted  with  any  special  cause  that  renders  the  brain 
more  liable  to  this  disease  in  childhood,  than  in  adult  age,  or  even  in 
youth.  It  certainly  is  not. owing  simply  to  the  intensity  of  the  tuber- 
culous cachexia,  and  the  consequently  greater  abundance  of  the  mor- 
bid deposit,  for  I  have  met  with  many  instances  of  far  more  extensive 
tubercular  degeneration  than  existed  in  those  cases  where  the  brain 
had  become  its  seat. 

Cases  are  not  yet  recorded  in  numbers  sufficient  for  us  to  determine 
accurately  the  time  of  the  greatest  liability  to  this  affection ;  or  whether 
difference  of  sex  exerts  any  real  influence  in.  predisposing  to  it.  Of 
my  own  21  cases,  11  were  male  and  10  female;  5  were  under  2 years 
of  age,  8  between  2  and  8 ;  5  between  8  and  4 ;  1  between  4  and  5 ; 
8  between  5  and  6 ;  and  of  the  remaining  4,  one  was  6 J ;  one  8 ;  and 
two  10  years  of  age.1 

We  come  now  to  the  examination  of  a  very  difficult  question- 
namely,  that  of  the  symptoms  of  this  affection.  The  difficulty  arises 
from  many  sources ;  for  sometimes  the  disease  gives  rise  to  no  symp- 
toms at  all,  and  its  existence  is  not  discovered  till  after  death :  and 
even  when  symptoms  are  present,  neither  their  character  nor  their 
intensity  bears  any  invariable  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  local  mis- 
chief or  its  seat;  while,  lastly,  the  symptoms  that  usually  betoken 
tubercle  of  the  brain  sometimes  exist  where  no  such  morbid  growth 
occupies  the  organ. 

Cases  in  which  no  symptom  whatever  marks  during  life  the  pres- 
ence of  the  morbid  deposit  in  the  brain,  are  very  unusual,  and  have 
never  come  under  my  own  observation.  Much  less  rare,  though  still 
constituting  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  are  the  instances  of  com- 
plete absence  of  premonitory  indications  of  cerebral  disorder ;  symptoms 
of  disease  of  tne  brain  manifesting  themselves  suddenly  and  with 
violence,  and  carrying  off  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  even 
a  few  hours,  the  child  in  whom  tubercle  has  for  months  been  develop- 
ing itself.  No  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  complete  latency  of  the 
affection  in  some  instances,  or  for  the  sudden  supervention  of  cerebral 
symptoms  in  others,  after  the  deposit  has  existed  for  a  long  time 
without  giving  rise  to  any  indications  of  its  presence.  It  is  true  that 
the  brain  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  tuberctflar  deposit 
does  not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  present  any  sign  of  softening 

1  The  ca»e*  recorded  by  Dr.  H.  Green,  in  vol.  xxv  of  the  Medico-Chinirgical  Tmni* 
action*,  by  MM  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  in  vol.  iii  of  their  work,  ami  by  Professor  Hirsrh, 
of  Konif£sl>erg,  in  a  dissertation  De  Tuberrulosi  Cerebri,  8vo,  18-17,  added  to  my  own, 

made  up  a  total  of  f»9,  which  may  be  thus  arranged : 

Hal*.  FMMto. 

From  rt  months  to  5  years, 23    .  M 

From  5  years  to  10  years, 9  14 

From  10  years  to  15  years, 4  5 

3*  33 
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in  those  cases  which  have  been  characterized  by  absence  of  all  pre- 
monitory signs  of  cerebral  disturbance,  and  that  the  tubercle  itself 
always  appears  in  the  crude  state.  This  fact  at  once  suggests  a  plau- 
sible explanation  of  these  cases,  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
symptoms,  when  observed,  do  not  depend  simply  on  the  presence  of 
tubercle,  but  rather  on  the  changes  in  the  surrounding  brain.  Such 
an  hypothesis,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  the  cerebral 
symptoms  sometimes  occur  in  cases  where  no  perceptible  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  brain  has  taken  place  either  around  the  tubercle  or  else- 
where. 

In  most  instances  some  kind  of  premonitory  symptoms  manifest 
themselves  before  the  commencement  of  the  child's  fatal  illness;  but 
these  are  very  variable  in  their  character,  and  often  very  difficult  of 
interpretation.     Dr.  Hennis  Green,  in  his  very  valuable  paper,  "  On 
Tubercle  of  the  Brain,  in  Children,"  mentions  pain  in  the  head  as 
having  been  present  in  17  out  of  20  cases  j  but  this  symptom  attends 
upon  so  many  other  affections,  that  taken  by  itself  its  diagnostic 
value  is  but  small.     In  young  children  who  are  unable  to  describe 
their  sensations,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  existence  of  headache ; 
but  must  be  content  to  infer  it  from  causeless  fretfulness,  drowsiness, 
or  listlessness.     One  or  other  of  these  indications  of  disorder  of  the 
sensorium  was  present,  however,  as  the  most  marked  premonitory  symp- 
tom, in  11  out  of  16  cases  in  which  forewarnings  of  mischief  preceded 
tie  child's  fatal  illness.1 


6> 


1  In  the  following  note  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  together  the  more  important 
points  in  the  history  of  the  21  cases  of  cerebral  tubercle  on  which  my  remarks  are 
founded. 

There  were  no  premonitory  symptoms  of  head  affection  in  5  cases. 


Sex. 


M. 

M. 

P. 
P. 
M 


Age. 


4  years. 

1  yr.  6  mos. 

2  «•  6     " 
19  »   0     " 

1    "   0     " 


Previous  history. 


Convalescent  3  weeks  from 

measles. 
Coogh  for  2  months. 
Tabes  mesenteries,  4  mos. 
Constipation  debility,  2  mos. 
Phthisis,  5  months. 


Fatal  illness. 


Tubercular  meningitis. 

Fits,  eoma,  died  in  fits. 
Fits,  eoma,  died  comatose. 
Typhoid  symptoms,  no  fits. 
Drowsiness,  fits,  ooma,   fre- 
quent fits. 


Duration. 


19  days. 


6 
5 
9 

7 


1 1 

it 
it 


or  less  marked  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance  existed  in  the  remaining  16  cases, 


•V 


&>x. 


M. 
P. 


3    P. 


M 


5  ix. 

I 


Age. 
vr.  mo. 

2 

3 

0 
3 

0 

6 

8 

0 

1 

9 

Premonitory  Symptoms. 


Fretfulness. 

Great  drowsiness  snoeeeding 
eynanche  parotidea. 


Duration, 


8  days. 
6  weeks. 


Fatal  Illness. 


Dull,     drowsy,    suppressed  1  month. 

eruption  on  scalp. 
Drowsy,  listless,  feverish.      14  days. 


Otorrhoea  6  weeks,   pain  in  14 
head,  crying  at  night.      I 


it 


Fit,  ooma. 

Fits,  for  some  hours,  re- 
turned in  5  days,  then  fre- 
quent, drowsy  in  inter- 
vals, eoma. 

Deepening  stupor,  fit,  eoma. 

Stupor,  coma,  ptosis  of  right 
eyelid,  dilatation  of  right 
pupil,  no  fit. 

Vomiting  followed  by  eoma, 
fits,  death  comatose.         \ 


Duration 


99hrs. 
24  days. 


it 


lweek. 


83hrs. 


\ 
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When  headache  is  present  it  is  yet  but  seldom  that  an;  connection 
can  bo  traced  between' the  seat  of  the  tubercle  and  the  situation  of  the 
pain,  which  is,  for  the  moat  part,  referred  to  the  forehead.  It  is  often 
very  severe,  so  that  during  its  continuance  the  child  is  entirely  taken 
up  with  its  suffering,  and  shrieks  with  the  severity  of  the  pain;  but  it 
does  not  continue  with  this  intensity  for  more  than  a  few  hoars,  and 
on  the  next  day  the  child  will  be  found  to  be  no  worse  than  usual. 
Vomiting  in  many  instances  attends  these  exacerbations  of  pain ;  and, 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  absence  of  any  gastric  disorder  sufficient  to 
account  for  it  will  lead  you  to  suspect  the  presence  of  tubercle  in  the 
bruin.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  headache,  though  severe,  does 
not  present  this  remarkable  intensity,  while  there  is  so  much  perma- 
nent impairment  of  the  general  health,  that  an  occasional  attack  of 
sickness  does  not  surprise  you.  On  the  other  hand  you  will  meet 
with  delicate  children  in  whom  attacks  of  violent  headache,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  vomiting,  come  on  from  very  slight  causes,  or  appar- 


6 

M 

If*. 

Premonitory  Sy Diploma. 

D 

.*. 

ratal  lllaeaa.                Duration. 

s  a 

Otorrboea  fi  montba,  pain  in 

J 

days,     Several  fill,    fnriou*  dell-    3  dajra. 

head  on   its  audden  oeiaa- 

|      hum,  coma.                        |  • 

tion.  and  excited  manner. 

; 

1- 

s  « 

Headache,    aickneaa,    co.ii.ti 

t 

1     pation. 

drooepbalna,  flla.              | 

I 

it. 

■i    t  .Habitual    rotary   motion    of 
head,     pain    in     forehead, 

3 

Symptom)  of  acute  hydro-  13     " 

cephalua,  lit  h  boon  be-i 

1    feverlah. 

1 

r 

1     0    Fit,  left  aide  affected,  return  13 
In  4  da;.,  twitching  of  left 

day.. 

Symptom*  of  acute  hydro-  35     " 
oephalua,  pneumonia  au- 

aid*. 

pervened,     and    caiued' 
death. 

in 

H. 

1  11    Epileptic   Bta  from  Ttb  mo., 

10 

mo.       Right  lit,  followed  bj-  to- 24  hra. 

it 

m. 

I     0    Head  hung  to  left  lide  linoe 

I  „.„,.. 

"      'Twofta,  atapor.  automatic    i  dnye. 

j      movement  of  right  aide. 
!      death  comaloae. 

i) 

F 

1     3    Sadden    twitching    of   rigbt 
,     hand,  arm.  and  leg.  lord- 

8 

"         Uead  heavy  10  daya,  deep-  10     " 

ened   into   coma,  death 

1     eollia.    parallel*    of   right 

comatoae  from   eftu.ion 

|     portio      dura,      laat      two 

of  blood  at  baae  of  brain. 

■     ajrmntonu         d  in  open  re  .1, 

1     othera  improTed,  no  heed-. 

ii 

T 

f     4    Fit.  followed  bj  paralTeii  of,  3 

Inereaee    of    convalalona,  A  weeke. 

,             .     right  lido,    i    montb*  be-j 
for*,    and    impairment    of 

1     deepening      of      coma. 

1     death  cow.tos* 

intellect,  febrile  Muck   3: 

1 

'     convulsion.  (I  weeki. 

u 

P.       5      I     Headache     lifter     meaelee    4    4 

"         Increaae  ofbeadach*,  eon.  It  daye. 

,     man  the,     ptorii     of    right 

'                1      eyelid  t  month.                         \ 

14 

If.    10     0    Pain  at  bask   of  head,    and  fl  weeki.  <Increae*  of  eymptnma.  but  11     " 

,             ,     oeeaaional  'Matting,  ema-. 

death  audden    in   rteep. 

1    elation. 

1 

|      Tubercle    H    ln.hr.   In 

H 

P.      1    0    Fit,  followed  by  p»alj>*k  of  4 

mo.       Fever,    frontal    headache.  24     "       { 

left  rid*  of  fas*.     Nothing 

paraljnla    extending    to 

reoo.ufco.ua. 
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ently  without  any  cause  at  all,  and  return  at  irregula*  intervals  for 
years  together,  till  they  gradually  subside  as  the  health  becomes  more 
robust,  and  cease  altogether  at  the  age  of  puberty  or  sooner.  In  a 
doubtful  case,  the  existence  of  irregularity  of  the  pulse  would  to  some 
extent  govern  your  decision ;  though  its  occurrence  in  cases  of  cerebral 
tubercle  is  not  constant :  while  I  have  known  children  in  whom  every 
attack  of  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder  was  accompanied  by  this  symp- 
tom in  a  very  marked  degree.  In  infants,  and  in  children  under  two 
years  of  age,  we  of  course  lose  the  evidence  which  is  afforded  by  the 
patient's  complaints  of  headache,  and  can  only  infer  it  to  be  present 
from  the  occasional  loss  of  cheerfulness,  and  the  attacks  of  fretfuiness 
and  crying.  Sometimes  too  the  suffering  of  the  brain  shows  itself  in 
other  ways  besides  headache.  The  temper  becomes  wayward  and 
passionate,  or  a  general  dulness  steals  over  all  the  faculties,  and  the 
child  grows  quite  indifferent  to  what  is  going  on  around  it.  One  little 
boy,  aged  two  years,  whom  I  watched  for  some  weeks  before  his  death, 
never  made  any  complaint  of  headache.  He  was  fretful,  and  cried  if 
moved,  but  was  perfectly  quiet  if  allowed  to  remain  in  his  chair,  where 
he  would  sit  half  dozing  for  hours  together. 

Affections  of  the  motor  system  are  often  among  the  early  indications 
of  this  disease,  but  neither  are  they  so  definite  as  to  present  anything 
pathognomonic  of  cerebral  tubercle.     A  boy  who  died  at  three  and  a 
half  years  old,  and  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  whose  cerebellum  there 
Ms  a  tubercle  as  large  as  a  pea,  had  been  subject  from  his  earliest 
infancy  to  an  almost  constant  and  involuntary  rotary  movement  of  ' 
the  head  when  in  the  recumbent  posture.     And  in  another  boy,  who 
was  two  years  old  at  death,  the  head  had  hung  for  four  months  towards 
the  left  shoulder  before  any  other  symptom  of  mischief  in  the  brain 
appeared ;  convulsions  then  suddenly  came  on,  and  the  child  died  in 
T2  hours.     Sometimes  paralysis  of  a  limb  conies  on  gradually ;   or, 
though  actual  paralysis  does  not  exist,  yet  the  power  over  one  side 
becomes  greatly  weakened,  and  the  child  drags  one  leg,  or  is  observed 
invariably  to  use  one  arm  in  preference  to  the  other.     Convulsive 
movements,  however,  are  the  most  frequent  of  the  affections  of  the 
motor  system,  and  paralysis  of  a  limb,  or  impaired  power  over  it,  usu- 
ally  succeeds  to  their  occurrence,  aud  but  seldom  takes  place  inde- 
pendently of  them.     Regular  epileptic  seizures,  attended  with  equal 
Section  of  both  sides  during  the  fit,  and  followed  by  no  impairment 
°f  power  over  any  part,  are  decidedly  unusual,  and  have  only  once 
wtne  under   my   notice;    but  the  convulsive   movements   generally 
itesume  one  of  two  characters.     Either  they  are  occasional  in  their 
occurrence,  attended  with    insensibility,  though   the  movements  are 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  body  or  to  one   limb,  the  same  being 
effected  on  each  occasion ;  and  these  attacks  are  usually  of  compara- 
tively short  duration,  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  a  few  hours  ; — 
0r  the  intellect  is  unimpaired,  but  movements  like  those  of  chorea 
effect  one  limb  or  one  set  of  muscles  constantly.     Of  this  I  saw  a 
8lruung  instance  in  a  little  girl  who  died  from  hemorrhage  beneath 
"**  arachnoid  at  the  base  of  the  brain  when  3£  years  old,  and  in  whom 
^^nerous  tubercles  were  present  in  the  left  optic  thalamus,  and  one 


!■*£  *?:b?tqis  or  tcbbbclb  of  thb  brain. 

i  :ac-r-^nc  jemi sphere  of  the  cerebellum.  Nine  months  before  her 
uratn  ?<itr  waa-  *ize«L  when  apparently  in  perfect  health,  by  twitching 
:r<?iuuiuii*  Huvemenu  of  the  right  hand,  which  in  14  days  extended 
-.*  :u«  iru,  jn*i  in  &  month  to  the  leg,  so  as  to  prevent  her  walking. 
In  1  jioiu:is  the  head  was  drawn  to  the  left  shoulder,  and  in  4  the 
-uracil  :o  :he  Itrtt  side.  In  3J  months  the  head  was  held  straight,  and 
u  3  uionch*  the  mouth  was  no  longer  drawn  awry.  The  tremulous 
:u,»v«uieuc>  <limini«hed,  the  child  began  to  walk  about,  and  continued 
:o  improve  till  20  days  before  her  death.  She  then  grew  dull,  and 
:uc  sretuor  returned.  In  10  days  she  became  comatose,  and  continued 
>o%  *ith  occasional  convulsions,  in  which  for  the  first  time  both  sides 
*ere  affected,  till  she  died. 

This  ca^e  illustrates  another  fact  perhaps  worth  notice:  namely, 
that  convulsions  affecting  one  side  only  are  sometimes  seen,  although 
:ubercle  is  present  in  both  hemispheres;  or  in  other  instances  both 
>idcs  are  affected  by  the  convulsions,  and  yet  the  deposit  is  found  only 
in  oue  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  Lastly,  it  may  be  added,  that  when 
couvulsious,  whether  general  or  partial,  attended  with  insensibility, 
liavv  once  occurred,  they  are  seldom  absent  for  many  days  together, 
uiough  to  this  there  are  occasional  exceptions,  in  which  a  pause  of 
m  my  months  ensues  after  the  first  convulsive  seizure ;  the  general 
health,  iudeed,  being  impaired,  but  no  sign  clearly  indicating  the 
special  mischief  that  exists  in  the  brain. 

The  transition  from  the  premonitory  to  the  acute  stage  sometimes 
•akea  place  gradually,  the  convulsions  becoming  more  and  more  fre- 
quent, the  other  cerebral  symptoms  more  serious,  nnd  the  intervals  of 
i 'vc«U»ut  from  suffering  shorter  ;  or  the  change  takes  place  suddenly, 
am  J  without  such  previous  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  child's  suffer- 
•  i^  as  to  make  you  anticipate  its  approaching  death  ;  and  yet  we  can- 
»».»:  ^Uavs  discover  such  differences  between  the  morbid  appearances 
ui  ihe  t*o  oases  as  suffice  to  explain  the  dissimilar  course  of  the  dis- 
%mm».  In  the  21  cases  of  which  I  have  preserved  a  record,  the  dura- 
ux'u  of  the  acute  stage  varied  from  24  hours  to  42  days  :  being  under 
a  *wk  in  S  instances;  between  one  and  two  weeks  in  5;  between  two 
vm  thice  in  4;  twice  extending  to  24;  once  to  .'J">  days;  and  in  one 
i'!x;.uu*c  convulsions  were  of  perpetual  recurrence  for  six  weeks,  when 
,«i  U*i  i ho  child  died.  In  four  instances  the  acute  stage  was  attended 
S  ihc  ordinary  symptoms  of  acute  hydrocephalus;  once  death  took 
i»V*ov  from  apoplexy  dependent  on  effusion  of  blood  at  the  base  of  the 
ttain  ;  one  hoy  died  in  his  sleep  so  quietly,  that  the  nurse  watching 
w\  the  *ard  was  unaware  of  it;  once  the  child  gradually  sank  into  a 
txpUotd  condition,  and  died  without  any  convulsion ;  ami  twice  coma 
Mole  on  gradually,  death  again  being  unprcccded  by  convulsive  move- 
wonts.  In  the  remaining  12  cases,  convulsions  took  place,  though 
oocmui;  no  definite  rule  as  to  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  or 
I  ho  intensity  of  the  coma  by  which  they  were  succeeded. 

Wide  as  "the  differences  are  between  the  effects  mentioned  ns  pro* 
dticcd  hv  cerebral  tubercle  in  one  case  from  those  which  are  observed 
in  another,  and  impossible  as  it  is  completely  to  account  for  them, 
titer  ar%*  yet,  perhaps,  not  so  altogether  inexplicable  as  at  first  sight 
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they  may  appear.     The  size  or  position  of  the  deposit,  or  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth,  may  in  one  case  produce  pressure  on  the  brain,  occasion 
the  effusion  of  fluid,  and  thus  cause  the  patient's  death ;  or  the  acci- 
dental congestion  of  the  brain  following  the  arrest  of  some  discharge, 
or  the  healing  of  some  eruption,  or  attending  on  some  intercurrent 
febrile  disorder,  may  render  it  sensible  of  the  presence  of  the  morbid 
deposit  which  it  had  endured  quietly  for  weeks  or  months,  and  all  the 
indications  of  serious  cerebral  irritation  may  at  once  become  apparent. 
In  another  case  softening  may  take  place  in  the  tubercular  mass,  and, 
extending  to  the  adjacent  tissue,  inflammation  of  the  brain  may  be 
lighted  up;  or. the  deposit  not  being  limited  to  the  brain  itself,  but 
affecting  its  envelopes  also,  tubercular  meningitis  may  supervene,  as  it 
often  does,  and  destroy  the  patient. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  explain  cases  where  the  tuber- 
cular deposit  has  been  found  external  to  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
merely  pressing  on  it,  but  in  no  way  altering  its  tissue.     Such  a  case 
I  once  saw  in  the  person  of  a  little  girl,  10  years  old,  who  for  five 
months  had  suffered  from  strumous  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  but  had 
never  manifested  any  head  symptom  during  her  six  weeks'  stay  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.     She  was  taken  home  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
but  had  not  left  the  hospital  many  hours  when  convulsions  of  the 
right  side  came  on,  which  were  succeeded  by  coma :  and  this  deepened, 
till  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours  it  became  absolute.     Convulsions 
occasionally  returned,  always  affecting  the  right  side,  which  from  the 
first  continued  paralyzed  in  the  intervals  between  their  occurrence. 
She  lay  thus  for  eight  days  without  any  sign  of  amendment,  and  then 
died.    There  was  a  large  quantity  of  clear  serum  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, and  much  escaped  from  the  spinal  canal.     There  was  no  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  nor  any  important  morbid  appearance  in  the  spinal 
cord;  but  there  was  disease  about  the  odontoid  process  and  its  articu- 
lation with  the  atlas,  with  a  collection  of  tubercular  matter  around  it, 
forming  a  tumor  which,  situated  in  the  tnesial  line,  encroached  some- 
what on  the  occipital  foramen,  though  pressing  but  very  slightly  on 
the  cord.     In  the  quiet  of  the  hospital  this  disease  had  produced  no 
symptom ;  the  excitement  of  her  return  home  kindled  the  spark,  and 
destroyed  the  patient. 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  too,  we  can  account  for  the  sudden 
death  of  a  child,  in  whom  a  solitary  tubercle  in  the  brain  had  already 
passed  into  the  cretaceous  state,  but  where  habitual  otorrhoea  had 
ceased  suddenly;  and  we  can  understand  the  reason  for  the  inter- 
mittent character  which  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  tubercle  so  fre- 
quently assume.1 

I  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  that 
attend  the  diagnosis  of  this  affection  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
assume  that  we  have  to  do  with  an  incurable  disease,  we  are  less  likely 
to  use  efficient  means  of  treatment  than  if  we  felt  that  there  is  still 
some  room  for  hope.     While,  therefore,   I  would  have  you  bear  in 

See,  with   reference  to  the  various  effects  of  cerebral  tubercle,  and   the   different 
•  *fys  in  which  it  may  prove  fatal,  the  excellent  chapter  on  tubercle  of  the   brain  in 
D^t  work,  already  referred  to  pp.  346-356. 
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mind  that  the  symptoms  which  we  have  been  passing  in  review,  espe- 
cially if  associated  with  indications  of  tubercle  in  other  organs,  render 
the  presence  of  tubercle  in  the  brain  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
they  yet  do  not  afford  absolutely  certain  evidence  of  it ;  ana  further, 
that  the  occasional  observation  of  cerebral  tubercle  which  has  under- 
gone the  cretaceous  change,  shows  that  recovery  from  the  disease  is 
not  absolutely  impossible.      Headache  aggravated  at  intervals,  and 
associated  with  occasional  c6nvulsive   movements   of  one  limb,  and 
even  with  attacks  of  an  epileptic  character,  may  occur  in  children  who 
yet  after  a  time  recover,  and  show,  by  the  robust  health  they  suba*- 
quently  attain  to,  that  some  cause  of  a  less  abiding  nature  than  tuber- 
cular deposit  must  have  given  rise  to  the  disturbance  of  the  brain;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  serious  cerebral  disease  may  exist,*  and  aadm. 
as  gives  rise  at  length  to  a  fatal  result,  yet  it  may  appear  after  death. 
that  it  was  such  as  would  have  been  mitigated,  if  not  cured,  by  appro- 
priate treatment. 

You  must  not,  then,  be  merely  passive  spectators  of  these  syiBj>— - 
toms ;    and  if  you  watch  cases  of  this  kind  with  attention,  you  will 
generally  find  that  they  afford  you  some  clue  to  the  treatment  that 
you  should  follow.     Either  there  is  manifest  gastric  and  intestinal 
disorder,  or  there  are  indications  of  a  state  of  general  debility,  or 
there  are  signs  of  inflammatory  disease  in  the  brain.     In  the  first 
case,  the  regulation  of  the  bowels  and  the  careful  management  of 
the  diet  are  obviously  indicated;  in  the  second>  iron  maybe  given 
with  advantage,  and  the  shower-bath  may  be  cautiously  tried,  and,  if 
it  do  not  alarm  the  child,  it  ma}' often  be  continued  with  much  benefit- 
In  those  cases  where  there  seems  to  be  some  slow  mischief  in  the 
brain,  I  have  once  or  twice  seen  recovery  take  place,  contrary  to  all 
my  anticipations,  from  the  employment  of  small  doses  of  mercury 
night  and  morning,  persevered  with  for  many*  weeks.     In  such  cases* 
too,  counter-irritation  by  means  of  the  tartar-emetic  ointment  rubbed 
into  the  back  of  the  neck  is  often  followed  by  the  happiest  effects.    A. 
little  girl,  14  months  old,  was  some  time  since  under  my  care  for  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  convulsive  attacks  of  a  very  anomalous  char- 
acter.    So  long  as  a  discharge  was  kept  up  from  her  neck  by  the 
tartar-emetic  ointment,  the  fits  did  not  occur ;    but  if  the  discharge 
ceased  for  two  or  three  days  they  were  sure  to  return. 

These  are  the  principles  by  which  your  conduct  must  be  governed; 
but  you  will  find  that  each  case  will  present  some  special  peculiarity* 
and  will  need  to  be  studied  and  treated  for  itself. 

Tumors  of  other  kinds  may  exist  in  the  brain  in  childhood,  though 
they  appear  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  middle-aged  or  the  old.1  I 
once  saw  a  case  in  which  hydatids  had  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  in  a  girl  of  seven  years  old ;  and  once  also  I  saw  cancer  affecting 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  in  a  boy  two  and  a  half  years  old.  B^ 
though  such  occurrences  are  interesting  from  their  rarity,  I  do  not 

1  Of  the  3-1  cases  of  non-tuberculous  tumors  in  the  brain,  which  form  the  bath*  J* 
Friedreich's  elaborate  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  von  den  Geschwiilsten  innerhalb  der  Sc^*T 
delhohle,  8vo,  Wttrzbnrg,  1853,  none  occurred  in  children  under  10  years  old;  •>*" 
Ctaly  4  in  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20. 
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Inow  any  circumstance,  except  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  tubercular 
disease  in  the  patient,  by  which  you  could  determine  during  life  that 
certain  cerebral  symptoms  arose  from  hydatids,  or  cancer  of  the  brain, 
and  not  from  tubercle  in  that  organ. 


LECTURE    XII. 

DlSBASBS  or  the  S  Pi  HAL  Coed— their  study  rendered  more  difficult  by  tbe  tender  age  of 
children. 

Ibbiutiov  ajjj>  Congestion  of  the  Cord. 

brriOJUfATiON  or  the  Membranes  of  the  Cord — sometimes  epidemic — not  common  as  a 
sporadic  affection.  Illustrative  cases. — Inflammation  of  the  Substance  of  the  Cord 
—extremely  rare  in  its  acute  form — in  its  chronic  form  gives  rise  to  symptoms  simi- 
lar to  those  which  occur  when  bones  of  the  spine  are  diseased.  Cases. 
Tbismus— extremely  rare  in  this  country — symptoms — post-mortem  appearances. — Causes 
of  the  disease — influence  of  vitiated  air — treatment  almost  hopeless. 

At  the  commencement  of  these  Lectures  I  called  your  attention  to 
the  predominance  of  the  spinal  over  the  cerebral  part  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  constituting  one  of  the  grand  characteristics  of  early  life. 
Since  then,  our  daily  course  of  inquiry  has  brought  before  us  numerous 
confirmations  of  this  truth,  and  has  shown  us  how  slight  a  disturbance 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain  may  suffice  to  destroy  the  harmony  of 
those  which  belong  to  the  spinal  cord. 
I  To-day  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
1  brain  is  the  original  seat  of  disorder,  and  the  spinal  cord  suffers  only 
secondarily,  to  the  study  of  others,  where  that  organ  is  primarily 
affected.  I  need  not  remind  you  how  much  obscurity  hangs  over  the 
ailments  of  the  spinal  cord  at  all  periods  of  life ;  but  in  the  young 
subject  this  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  difficulty  that  attends  the 
observation  of  some  of  those  symptoms  which  would  be  obvious 
enough  in  the  adult.  Thus,  for  instance,  while  impairment  or  loss  of 
the  locomotive  power  in  the  grown  person  could  hardly  escape  our 
notice  for  a  moment,  it  might  fail  to  attract  much  attention  in  a  young 
child,  who  often  totters  in  his  gait,  or  even  becomes  unable  to  walk,  if 
from  any  cause  his  health  should  fail.  Or,  again,  the  impaired  sensa- 
ton,  or  the  vague  pains  in  the  limbs,  which  the  adult  would  be  sure 
to  tell  us  of,  would  be  but  ill  described  by  a  child,  even  though  it  had 
long  been  able  to  talk,  while  terror  might  cause  it  to  cry  if  any  attempt 
*as  made  to  examine  its  back,  and  might  thus  prevent  our  ascertain- 
lng  the  presence  or  absence  of  tenderness  of  the  spine.  These  are 
tofficulties,  however,  which  patience  and  tact  will  overcome ;  for  not 
°nly  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  the  symptoms  by  which  they 
m&nifest  themselves,  are  much  the  same  at  all  ages,  the  chief  difference 
king  that  in  the  one  case  they  strike  the  eye  even  of  the  careless, 
*hile  in  the  other  careful  observation  is  necessary  for  their  detection. 

10 
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Irritation  of  the  cord,  however  produced,  gives  rise  in  the  child,  as 
well  as  in  the  adult,  to  impairment  of  the  motor  power.  A  little  hoy, 
between  two  and  three  years  old,  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  was 
observed,  without  any  obvious  cause,  to  fail  in  his  general  health,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  totter  in  his  gait,  to  become  indisposed  to  move, 
and,  at  last,  almost  entirely  to  cease  walking;  and  this  impairment  of 
his  power  of  walking  was  quite  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  signs  of  ill 
health  by  which  it  was  attended.  After  watching  him  for  a  time,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  child  had  become  addicted  to  the  practice  of 
masturbation.  This  was  put  a  stop  to,  and  he  soon  regained  his  health, 
and  with  it  his  power  of  walking. 

In  this  instance  the  cause  of  the  irritation  of  the  cord,  and  of  the     , 
consequent  impairment  of  its  functions,  was  obvious  enough,  but  cases    " 
now  and  then  occur  in  which  symptoms  of  disorder  of  the  spinal  cord 
manifest  themselves  without  our  being  able  to  discover  on  what  they 
depend.     Such  cases,  too,  are  all  the  more  important  from  the  circum-   ■] 
stance  that  the  symptoms  which  attend  them  simulate  serious  disease, 
and  are  likely  to  lead  us  into  the  unguarded  expression  of  a  very 
unfavorable  prognosis  as  to  their  issue. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  a  few  years  ago,  I  saw  a  delicate  boy, 
between  four  and  five  years  old,  who  had  been  drooping  in  health, 
though  without  any  definite  symptom,  for  a  week  or  two ;  but  had 
complained  of  a  stiff  neck  for  the  first  time  on  the  previous  Christmas 
Day.    This  ailment,  however,  had  disappeared  and  recurred  more  than 
once  between  then  and  the  28th ;  since  which  last  date  it  had  been 
constant,  though  not  always  the  same  in  degree,  being  less  marked  in 
the  morning,  more  so  towards  night.     The  child  looked  out  of  health, 
and  seemed  very  languid  ;  he  moved  very  cautiously,  as  if  afraid  of 
the  slightest  jar ;  his  shoulders  being  raised,  his  head  thrown  rather 
back,  and  kept  most  carefully  motionless  ;  while  he  complained  bit-  j 
terly  of  any  attempt  to  bend  his  neck,  and  said  that  pressure  on  the. ;, 
upper  part  of  the  cervical  spine  occasioned  him  much  pain.     The  boy's   * 
appearance  and  manner  were  precisely  those  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
disease  of  the  cervical  vertebrae ;  and  a  most  experienced  surgeon,  who 
saw  the  case  with  me,  expressed  himself  as  very  apprehensive  that  the 
case  was  a  bad  one,  though  whether  the  disease  was  in  the  spinal  cord 
or  in  the  vertebrae  he  considered  to  be  uncertain.     I  certainly  took  a 
most  unfavorable  view  of  the  affection  ;   and  was  much  surprised  to 
learn  subsequently  that,  after  the  application  of  four  leeches  to  the 
back  of  the  neck,  the  child  went  to  sleep,  slept  during  the  night,  and 
awoke   the   next   morning  with   the  most  complete  power  over  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  showing  no  pain  in  moving  his  head,  complain* 
ing  of  no  tenderness  of  the  spine,  nor  did  any  such  symptoms  manifest 
themselves  at  any  subsequent  period. 

I  have  since  met  with  several  cases  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind 
which  I  believe  to  be  of  rheumatic  origin.  The  symptoms  come  on 
too  rapidly  to  be  due  to  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  while  they 
are  not  sufficiently  severe  to  be  attributed  to  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  of  its  membranes.  Headache  is  not  present,  nor  any  distinct 
evidence  of  cerebral  disturbance.     Rest  in  bed,  attention  to  the  bowels, 
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diaphoretic  medicines,  and  warm  applications,  and  stimulating  lini- 
ments to  the  back  of  the  neck,  of  which  there  is  none  better  than  the 
Linimentum  Belladonnas  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia,  have  sometimes 
removed  in  a  couple  of  days  symptoms  that  seemed  most  threatening. 

In  such  cases,  as  in  many  others,  the  results  of  treatment  yield  a 
most  important  help  towards  the  formation  of  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Whether  in  the  instance  above  related  the  affection  was  a  rheumatic 
one  I  do  not  know,  or  whether  there  was  some  unusual  congestion  of 
the  vessels  of  the  cord,  which  the  local  depletion  at  once  removed,  and 
thus  cured  the  patient.  That  such  a  condition  existed  in  the  follow- 
ing instances  is  still  more  likely,  for  here  there  was  a  local  injury  am- 
ply sufficient  to  produce  it. 

In  May,  1845,  a  little  girl,  four  years  old,  was  brought  to  me  by  her 
mother,  who  said  that  ten  days  before,  the  child  had  had  a  fall  on  her 
back,  while  left  in  the  charge  of  a  servant ;  that  on  the  following  morn- 
ing she  was  unable  to  stand  or  move,  unless  supported ;  and  that  she 
had  ever  since  continued  in  the  same  condition.  Her  appearance  was 
rather  anxious;  her  face  was  slightly  flushed;  skin  warm  and  dry; 
tongue  slightly  furred;  pulse  frequent,  and  with  power.  If  placed  on 
her  feet,  she  clung  hold  of  her  mother,  sank  down  into  a  stooping,  half- 
squatting  posture,  and  immediately  began  to  cry.  She  could  walk,  if 
firmly  supported,  but  hurriedly  and  unsteadily,  stepping  on  her  toes, 
her  legs  moving  in  a  semicircle  with  her  toes  turned  inwards,  and  one 
foot  being  put  down  just  in  front  of  the  other.  On  examining  the 
spine,  the  integuments  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra 
presented  a  little  puffiness,  and  there  was  very  great  tenderness  of  the 
spine  in  that  situation;  and  even  when  not  touched,  the  child  com- 
plained of  pain  in  her  back.  There  was  no  appetite,  but  great  thirst; 
the  bowels  were  constipated;  the  appearance  of  the  urine  was  natural, 
and  neither  feces  nor  urine  were  voided  unconsciously. 

She  was  cupped  on  the  loin  to  5'iv,  and  on  the  following  day  was 
much  relieved,  moving  her  legs  more  readily,  and  suffering  much  less 
from  pain  in  the  back.  On  the  17th  she  was  able  to  stand,  and  could 
walk  a  little  without  suffering.  Attention  was  paid  to  keep  the  bowels 
open,  and  in  a  few  days  she  was  quite  well. 

Besides  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  in  which  there  is  some  un- 
certainty as  to  the  cause  of  the  functional  disorder  of  the  spinal  cord, 
others  are  sometimes  met  with  of  a  more  formidable,  though  of  a  less 
obscure  kind.  Such  are  the  cases,  fortunately  by  no  means  common, 
in  which  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes  are  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  prevailed  epidem- 
ically in  many  parts  of  France  from  1842  to  1844.  The  victims  of  the 
disease,  which  proved  very  fatal,  were  almost  entirely  youths  a  little 
past  the  period  of  puberty.  An  epidemic  of  a  similar  kind  was  lately 
prevalent  in  many  of  the  hospitals  and  workhouses  of  Ireland ;  but  in 
that  country  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  almost  the  only 

Sterson s  who  suffered  from  it.     The  arachnoid  of  the  spinal  cord  was 
band  in  every  instance  to  be  the  part  chiefly  affected,  though  in  most 
cases  the  membranes  of  the  brain  seem  to  have  been  slightly  involved 
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in  the  disease.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  the  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  and  the  effusion  of  lymph  beneath  them, 
the  nervous  substance  appears  to  have  been  comparatively  seldom  at- 
tacked  by  it,  and  never  with  much  severity.  The  disease  generally 
came  on  very  suddenly,  and  its  course  was  often  extremely  rapid,  some 
patients  dying  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  few  survived  the  fourth  daj. 
Severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  attended  with  vomiting  and  purging,  and 
a  condition  of  general  collapse,  marked  the  outset  of  the  affection.  A 
state  of  reaction  soon  succeeded,  the  surface  in  the. course  of  a  few 
hours  becoming  hot,  the  pulse  full,  and  its  frequency  varying  from  120 
to  140,  while  the  face  assumed  a  tetanic  expression,  and  the  head  was 
retracted  and  firmly  fixed.  General  convulsions,  or  coma,  succeeded 
to  this  condition,  and  failure  of  deglutition,  with  a  slow  and  labored 
pulse,  followed  as  the  immediate  precursors  of  death. 

I  must  refer  you  to  Dr.  Mayne's  account  of  this  epidemic,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  for  August,  1846,  for  I  have 
not  seen  the  disease  in  any  other  than  a  sporadic  form,  and  even  then 
but  seldom.  Perhaps,  therefore,  I  shall  convey  to  you  a  more  truthful 
impression  of  the  general  characters  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  by  relating  to  you  a  few  of  those  in- 
stances that  have  come  under  my  own  notice,  rather  than  by  attempt- 
ing to  draw  a  general  portraiture  of  them  from  too  small  a  number  of 
examples. 

A  boy,  aged  11  years,  of  a  phthisical  family,  who  seven  months  pre- 
viously had  had  severe  and  long-continued  attacks  of  headache,  was 
greatly  distressed  by  hearing  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  relation.  On 
the  following  day  he  had  slight  nausea,  with  pain  in  the  head;  but  in 
a  day  or  two  he  suffered  more  from  pain  in  his  limbs,  especially  in  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  and  also  shooting  from  the  situation  of  the  coccyx 
to  the  middle  of  the  back.  He  complained,  moreover,  of  a  constant 
pain  at  the  epigastrium,  which,  as  well  as  that  about  the  lower  part  of 
the  back,  was  always  much  aggravated  when  the  bowels  acted;  they 
being,  however,  usually  constipated.  These  symptoms  were  associated 
with  great  weakness  of  the  legs,  which  he  dragged  when  walking,  and 
he  reached  the  Children's  Infirmary,  from  which  his  home  was  about 
a  mile  distant,  with  much  difficulty.  On  the  following  day  I  visited 
him,  and  ascertained,  on  examining  the  spine,  that  there  was  consid- 
erable tenderness  on  pressure  from  about  the  middle  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae  to  the  apex  of  the  sacrum,  but  greatest  about  the  lumbar  re- 
gion. There  was  no  intolerance  of  light,  but  very  distressing  sense  of 
giddiness,  complete  loss  of  appetite,  constant  sensation  of  sickness, 
and  a  nasty  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  intellect  during  the  whole  illness 
was  only  once  affected,  and  then  but  for  a  few  hours ;  and  the  child 
was  remarkably  acute,  and  described  his  different  sensations  with  great 
exactness. 

The  pain  in  the  loins  was  relieved  by  cupping ;  but  on  the  next  day 
the  headache  was  increased  in  severity,  and  there  was  some  subsultus 
of  the  tendons  of  the  forearms,  and  a  good  deal  of  twitching  of  the 
hands.  This  symptom  disappeared  after  the  boy  had  been  depleted 
copiously  by  leeches  to  the  head,  and  after  his  gums  had  begun  to 
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be  affected  by  mercury,  which  was  freely  administered  to  him  ;  but 
his  pulse,  which  during  the  whole  of  his  illness  never  exceeded  75, 
sank  to  60  in  the  minute,  and  its  beat  became  irregular.  As  the 
mouth  became  decidedly  sore,  first  the  shooting  pains  in  the  back 
and  limbs  ceased ;  then  the  pulse  became  regular,  and  rose  in  fre- 
quency ;  then  the  epigastric  pain  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  for 
a  time  by  a  sense  of  weight  there.  By  degrees  the  tenderness  of  the 
spine  diminished,  and  finally  ceased,  and  the  headache  grew  less  ;  but 
his  less  long  continued  weak,  so  that  he  could  not  tread  firmly,  and 
the  slightest  noise,  or  any  kind  of  over- exertion,  brought  on  an  imme- 
diate increase  of  his  sufferings.  A  seton  was  put  in  the  back  of  his 
neck,  and  the  influence  of  mercury  on  the  system  was  cautiously 
maintained  for  four  months  before  the  boy  appeared  sufficiently  well 
to  justify  the  discontinuance  of  remedies. 

But  the  disease  may  run  a  more  acute  course,  and  to  a  less  favorable 
termination. 

A  little  boy,  one  year  old,  who  had  cut  four  incisor  teeth,  and  whose 
health  had  been  habitually  good,  was  brought  to  me  by  his  mother 
after  three  weeks'  illness.  She  told  me  that  he  had  been  suddenly 
seized  with  great  fever  and  heat  of  skin,  accompanied,  after  a  lapse  of 
four  days,  by  violent  screams.  At  the  outset  of  his  illness  he  had 
been  cupped  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  leeches  had  been  applied  to 
the  head  without  amendment,  and  for  a  week  before  I  saw  him  all 
treatment  had  been  discontinued.  The  child  then  lay  in  his  mother's 
lap,  frequently  crying  with  a  low  distressed  whimper ;  his  face  was 
usually  pale,  but  occasionally  flushed ;  his  head  was  thrown  back,  so 
that  the  occiput  and  the  back  of  the  neck  were  nearly  in  contact  with 
each  other.  The  sterno-mastoid  muscles  were  rather  rigid,  though 
there  was  no  trismus.  The  hands  were  clenched,  the  thumbs  drawn 
into  the  palm,  and  occasional  attacks  came  on,  in  which  he  uttered  a 
scream,  and  then  bent  his  body  back  into  an  arch.  The  child  sucked 
eagerly,  but  frequently  dropped  the  nipple  as  if  in  pain;  the  pupils 
acted  naturally;  the  pulse  was  frequent,  small,  and  hard.  In  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  day  frequent  convulsive  twitchings  and  start- 
ings  of  the  limbs  took  place,  affecting  the  left  arm  more  than  any  other 
part.  His  face  grew  habitually  pale  and  more  sunken,  and  the  spine 
became  habitually,  though  slightly,  curved  forwards,  notwithstanding 
which,  occasional  attacks  of  opisthotonos  still  occurred.  The  pupils 
still  acted  well,  but  a  new  symptom  appeared,  in  the  labored  breathing, 
which  sometimes  became  so  difficult  that  the  child  seemed  almost 
choking,  while  phlegm  collected  in  his  throat,  which  he  appeared 
unable  to  get  rid  of.  This  dyspnoea  would  almost  imply  that  the 
inflammation  had  been  gradually  travelling  upwards  till  it  began  to 
involve  the  origins  of  the  cerebral  nerves — a  supposition  still  further 
confirmed  by  finding  two  days  afterwards  that  the  eyeballs  were  in  a 
state  of  constant  convulsive  rotation.  After  this,  which  was  the  fifth 
day  from  that  on  which  I  first  saw  the  child,  he  was  not  again  brought 
to  me;  but,  though  this  case  is  incomplete,  yet  it  helps  to  fill  up  the 
portraiture  of  the  disease.     To  complete  it,  however,  I  must  relate  one 
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instance  more,  in  which  the  results  of  examination  after  death  con- 
firmed the  diagnosis. 

Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  little  boy,  five  months  old,  of  whom  his 
mother  gave  me  the  following  history  :  A  month  before,  he  had  been 
attacked  by  shivering  (an  unusual  occurrence  in  a  young  child)  and, 
in  the  night  following  this  seizure,  had  many  fits,  during  which  be 
screamed  much  and  became  very  stiff.  After  they  had  continued  for 
three  days,  returning  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  half  an  hour,  a  little 
diminution  in  their  severity  followed  the  use  of  some  medicine  pre- 
scribed for  him  by  a  surgeon ;  but,  even  when  I  saw  him,  ten  or  twelve 
often  occurred  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  though  a  day  would  now  and 
then  pass  without  any.  The  fits  were  described  as  presenting  the  char- 
acters of  opisthotonos,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree  than  when  they 
first  came  on.  '  The  retraction  of  the  head  by  which  they  were  attended 
at  first  subsided  as  they  passed  off;  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  the  tendency  to  keep  the  head  thrown  back  became  constant  and 
for  a  fortnight  the  head  had  never  been  brought  out  of  that  position. 
The  mother  thought,  too,  that  the  child  had  been  blind  for  that  period. 

The  child  appeared  well  grown  and  well  nourished,  and  the  face 
was  not  expressive  of  particular  suffering,  but  the  head  was  drawn 
back  so  that  the  occiput  rested  between  the  shoulders,  while  the  back 
was  bent  forward  in  a  state  of  perfect  emprosthotonos ;  the  legs  were 
drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen,  the  palms  of  the  hands  turned  back- 
wards and  outwards,  the  fingers  clenched,  and  the  thumbs  drawn  into 
the  palm.  On  turning  the  child  round  on  its  face,  the  body  formed  a 
complete  arch  resting  on  the  chin  and  knees.  The  whole  spine  was 
very  tender,  and  this  tenderness  was  greatest  about  its  upper  part. 
The  pupils  were  dilated  and  immovable ;  suction  was  difficultly  per- 
formed, though  there  was  no  trismus,  but  the  child  vomited  everything 
it  took  almost  immediately.  The  pulse  was  at  this  time  too  rapid  and 
too  feeble  to  be  counted,  and  the  child  died  in  a  fit  of  convulsions 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards. 

On  examining  the  body,  blood  was  found  effused,  though  not  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  within  the  spinal  canal,  but  external  to  the  dura 
mater,  from  the  third  cervical  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra.  A  thick 
layer  of  white  lymph  was  present  both  under  the  arachnoid  and  in  its 
cavity  along  the  whole  posterior  surface  of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  por- 
tions of  the  cord,  and  likewise  existed  in  the  cervical  portion,  though 
in  a  less  degree.  Anteriorly,  blood  and  lymph  Qccupied  the  whole 
cervical  portion  of  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  and  were  effused  beneath 
the  membrane  ;  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  front  of  the  cord  there 
were  merely  patches  of  lymph  beneath  the  arachnoid.  The  substance 
of  the  cord  was  apparently  healthy.  On  lifting  up  the  cerebellum,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  scrum,  with  flakes  of  lymph,  escaped  from 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  whole  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum 
had  a  uniform  coating  of  white  lymph  at  least  a  line  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  which  extended  over  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  was  con- 
tinuous with  the  deposit  of  lymph  along  the  spinal  cord.  The  lateral 
ventricles  of  the  brain  were  much  distended  with  fluid,  in  which  large 
irregular  masses  of  yellow  lymph  were  floating.     The  corpora  striata 
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and  the  fornix  were  much  softened,  but  the  rest  of  the  brain  and  the 
membranes  at  its  convexity  were  quite  healthy. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  that  I  should  comment  on  these  cases, 
either  to  point  out  to  you  the  many  respects  in  which  inflammation 
of  the  spinal  cord  differs  from  that  of  the  brain,  or  to  insist  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  active  antiphlogistic  treatment  being  adopted  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  disease. 

But  beside  those  cases  in  which  the  affection  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
its  membranes  so  greatly  preponderated,  and  in  which  the  rapid  course 
of  the  disease  served  further  to  impress  on  it  a  peculiar  character, 
others  are  occasionally  met  with  where  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
slower,  where  the  symptoms  are  less  exclusively  those  of  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  concerning  which  it  seems  almost  doubtful  whether 
the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  suffer  from  extension  to  them  of  in- 
flammation beginning  in  the  lining  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  or  whether, 
as  indeed  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  mischief  beginning  about  the  cord 
is  thence  propagated  upwards. 

Such  cases  are  of  importance,  because,  if  seen  only  when  far  ad- 
vanced, and  considered  without  reference  to  their  previous  history, 
they  often  present  few  points  to  distinguish  them  from  the  more  hope- 
less tubercular  meningitis,  while  at  the  same  time  their  course  is  slower, 
their  nature  more  purely  inflammatory,  and  therefore  their  treatment 
may  be  undertaken  with  some  prospect  of  success. 

A  little  girl,  20  months  old,  rather  backward  in  her  physical  develop- 
ment, and  having  cut  only  seven  teeth,  the  last  of  which  appeared  at 
the  age  of  18  months,  was  admitted  into  the  Children's  Hospital  on 
April  4th.  Two  months  previously,  while  cutting  her  seventh  tooth, 
her  right  arm  became  somewhat  stiff,  and  the  power  over  it  rather  im- 
paired, a  condition  which,  though  improved,  had  not  altogether  dis- 
appeared at  the  time  of  her  admission. 

On  March  24th  she  vomited,  became  hot  and  restless,  ceased  to  talk, 
and  left  off  all  attempts  at  standing,  though  her  legs  did  not  become 
stiff,  nor  were  they  paralyzed.  Her  neck  became  stiff,  though  she 
could  move  her  head ;  she  swallowed  without  difficulty,  but  had  little 
appetite ;  her  bowels  were  disposed  to  be  relaxed ;  her  abdomen  was 
not  shrunken,  her  pupils  contracted  well  under  light ;  her  pulse  was 
frequent  but  regular,  and  there  was  no  return  of  vomiting  after  the 
first  day  or  two  of  her  illness. 

On  admission  the  child  was  in  a  state  of  great  apathy,  but  not  of 
coma ;  the  surface*  was  not  hot,  but  the  pulse  168,  though  regular. 
She  kept  her  head  somewhat  thrown  back,  but  could  move  it  about 
in  any  direction,  and  even  bend  it  forwards.  The  belladonna  liniment 
was  applied  constantly  to  the  neck,  small  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium were  given,  and  the  child  was  fed  with  beef- tea. 

For  a  week  improvement  appeared  to  take  place  in  her  general  con- 
dition, but  on  April  11th  the  symptoms  became  aggravated  without 
apparent  cause;  the  pulse  sank  to  104  and  became  very  irregular  in 
rhythm ;  divergent  strabismus  of  the  left  eye  became  apparent,  and 
the  left  pupil  was  more  dilated  than  the  right.  The  child  occasionally 
stretched  out  her  limbs  and  trunk  for  a  moment  quite  stiffly,  almost 
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like  a  passing  fit  of  tetanus ;  but  the  features  were  not  affected, 
there  was  no  trismus,  and  the  head  was  not  fixed,  though  usually 
retracted. 

The  pulse  sank  on  the  12th  to  80,  and  its  irregularity  became  more 
marked,  the  strabismus  varied  in  degree,  the  pupils  became  gradually 
dilated,  and  the  left  usually  more  so  than  the  right.  The  application 
of  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck  was  succeeded  by  an  increase  of 
consciousness,  and  the  addition  of  half  a  grain  of  quinine  to  each  dose 
of  the  mixture  was  followed  by  a  still  greater  apparent  amendment, 
which  lasted  till  the  20th.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  the  stiffness 
of  the  right  arm  rather  increased,  that  the  right  leg  was  moved  rather 
less  freely  than  the  left,  that  there  was  partial  paralysis  of  the  left  side 
of  the  face,  and  the  rectus  externus  muscle  of  the  left  eye,  while  the 
left  pupil  was  more  dilated  than  the  right. 

On  the  25th  the  symptoms  had  increased.  On  May  2d  the  child 
had  lost  both  flesh  and  strength;  her  pupils  acted  scarcely  at  all, 
though  they  were  not  extremely  dilated,  and  the  strabismus  persisted, 
though  it  did  not  increase. 

On  May  4th  a  convulsive  seizure  occurred,  which  lasted  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  affecting  both  sides  equally.  On  the  morning  of 
the  7th  convulsions  returned,  chiefly  affecting  the  left  side,  accom- 
panied with  much  movement  of  the  eyeballs,  though  with  but  little 
distortion  of  the  face.  These  convulsions  lasted  for  4)  hours,  and  in 
them  the  child  died. 

There  was  no  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  convexity  of  the 
brain.  The  sac  of  the  arachnoid  was  dry,  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain  were  much  flattened,  and  the  enormously  dilated  lateral  ventri- 
cles  contained  six  ounces  of  transparent  serum.  Their  lining  mem- 
brane was  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  very  soft  greenish  lymph,  which 
was  already  far  advanced  in  fatty  degeneration.  This  lymph  was 
most  abundant  on  the  left  choroid  plexus,  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
posterior  cornua,  while  in  some  places  it  was  so  thin  that  it  could  be 
made  visible  only  by  scraping  a  considerable  surface.  The  ventric- 
ular lining  beneath  it  was  perfectly  natural,  smooth,  not  thickened, 
not  softened,  not  extra  vascular.  In  both  descending  cornua.  how- 
ever, where  there  was  more  lymph  than  elsewhere,  it  was  rather  more 
adherent  to  the  subjacent  membrane,  and  when  removed  seemed  to 
leave  a  rather  rough  surface,  on  which  it  was  not  easy  to  raise  a 
membrane. 

There  was  but  very  slight  softening  of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain. 
At  the  base  of  the  brain,  from  the  optic  commissure  backwards,  there 
was  much  thick  greenish  puriform  exudation,  passing  over  both  crura 
cerebri,  and  incasing  both  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  in  a  thick  laver  of 
puriform  material,  extending  also  over  the  inferior  surface  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  both  surfaces  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  no  softening  of  the  brain  substance. 

From  the  third  cervical  to  the  second  dorsal  vertebra  there  was 
much  extravasation  of  blood  external  to  the  theca  of  the  cord. 

On  opening  the  dura  mater,  there  was  a  thick  layer  of  lymph  of 
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the  same  kind  as  in  the  brain,  which  invested  the  whole  cord,  from 
the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  cauda  equina. 

In  the  cervical  region  the  substance  of  the  cord  was  much  softened ; 
hut  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  this  softening  was  greater 
before,  behind,  or  to  one  side. 

Below  this  point  the  softening  of  the  cord  was  inconsiderable. 
There  was  no  tubercle  in  any  organ  of  the  body. 

Now  I  have  seen  other  cases,  in  some  of  which  the  extent  of  lymph 
deposited  on  the  cord  was  less  considerable,  and  the  affection  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  and  of  its  base  also  less.  Some  of  these  cases, 
too,  have  run  a  slower  course,  extending  over  three,  four,  or  even  six 
months.  In  these  the  spinal  symptoms  have  been  more  marked,  and 
those  of  cerebral  disturbance  have  come  on  more  slowly  ;  convulsions 
have  often  occurred,  varying  in  frequency  and  severity,  though  usu- 
ally not  of  long  duration,  unattended  by  much  distortion  of  the 
features,  not  limited  to  one  side,  not  succeeded  by  paralysis,  nor  by 
abiding  coma  ;  while  even  when  the  children  took  the  least  notice  of 
surrounding  objects,  their  condition  was  one  rather  of  indifference 
than  of  insensibility. 

The  above  case,  and  these  observations,  will  probably  suffice  to  pre- 
vent your  misinterpretation  of  these  rare  instances  of  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  when  they  come  before  you  in  their  less  rapid  forms. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  instance  of  acute  inflammation  and  conse- 
quent softening  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  although  there  are 
many  such  on  record.  It  has  been  supposed  that  paralytic  symptoms 
usually  attend  this  affection,  while  stiffness  and  spasm  of  the  muscles 
characterize  spinal  meningitis ;  but  though  this  is  probably  true  in 
many  instances,  yet  it  does  not  by  any  means  hold  good  in  all.  Three 
cases  are  related  by  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  where  the  disease  ran 
its  course  with  symptoms  of  tetanus  and  trismus,  which  continued  up 
to  the  time  of  the  patient's  death.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  child  died 
in  36  hours  ;  in  the  second  96  hours ;  but  in  the  third,  a  temporary 
remission  having  occurred,  the  patient  survived  for  thirteen  days. 

I  select  from  Dr.  Mauthner's  valuable  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Brain  and  Spinal  Cord  in  Children,  a  very  characteristic  case  of  acute 
inflammatory  softening  of  the  spinal  marrow.1 

A  girl  aged  11  years,  whose  occupation  as  a  seamstress  compelled 
her  to  remain  for  many  hours  daily  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  her  head 
°ent  forwards,  while  she  was  at  the  same  time  much  exposed  to  cur- 
rents of  cold  air,  was  seized,  after  she  had  followed  this  employment 
for  three  weeks,  with  dragging  and  tearing  pains  in  the  back  of  her 
neck.  As  these  pains  grew  more  severe,  voluntary  power  over  the 
arms  became  impaired,  and  the  paralysis  increasing  rapidly  in  spite 
pf  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  she  was  admitted 
into  the  Hospital  for  Children  at  Vienna,  under  Dr.  Mauthncr's  care, 
on  December  26th.  Both  arms  were  at  that  time  completely  palsied, 
flaccid,  cool,  and  almost  insensible ;  the  lower  extremities  still  obeyed 
the  will,  but  the  girl  was  unable  to  stand  firmly.     The  mind  was  per- 

1  Lib.  cit.,  p.  421,  case  117. 
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fectly  clear,  the  appetite  good,  deglutition  easy,  and  pulse  natural ;  and 
in  these  respects  her  condition  continued  unchanged  to  the  very  last, 
except  that  the  pulse  became  very  frequent  on  the  day  of  the  child's 
death.  On  the  28th  the  legs  were  palsied,  and  the  urine  was  passed 
involuntarily.  On  the  29th,  voluntary  power  over  the  hands  and  feet 
was  likewise  completely  lost,  and  sensation  in  them  was  imperfect. 
On  the  30th,  sensation  was  perfectly  lost  in  all  extremities.  The  child 
had  desired  to  pass  faeces,  the  bowels  not  having  acted  for  three  days, 
but  she  had  not  power  to  do  so.  On  the  31st,  the  sphincter  ani  was 
likewise  paralysed,  and  opened  to  the  size  of  a  shilling.  On  January 
4th  the  hardened  faeces  began  to  fall  out  of  the  gaping  anus ;  the  respi- 
ration was  feeble,  articulation  difficult.  On  the  6th  the  child  wus  in 
much  distress,  and  for  many  days  had  scarcely  slept  at  all ;  the  whole 
left  side  of  tho  body  was  completely  paralyzed,  and  only  the  right 
side  of  the  chest  moved  in  respiration.  Her  exhaustion  was  so  extreme 
that  her  voice  was  scarcely  audible,  but  the  muscles  of  the  face  still 
retained  the  power  of  motion  and  sensation  perfectly,  and  the  intellect 
was  quite  clear,  though  the  child  died  the  same  night* 

The  spinal  cord  presented  the  only  morbid  appearance ;  the  mem- 
branes being  perfectly  healthy.  The  medulla  oblongata  was  as  soft 
as  butter,  of  a  yellow  color,  not  retaining  a  trace  of  its  natural  organi- 
zation ;  and  the  same  condition  existed  in  the  whole  of  the  spinal  cord 
as  low  as  the  cauda  equina,  where  it  once  more  resumed  its  natural 
appearance  and  characters. 

The  chronic  form  of  inflammation  of  the  cord  will  much  oftener  come 
under  your  notice  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  caries  of  the  vertebra. 
You  will  remember,  too,  that  this  serious  result,  and  the  paralysis  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  are  not  produced  simply  by  the  distortion  of  the 
spine  and  the  mechanical  compression  of  the  cord,  but  rather  by  ex- 
tension to  it  of  inflammatory  action.  You  have,  then,  in  these  cases 
a  double  danger  to  combat ;  both  that  which  arises  from  the  disease 
in  the  spinal  column  itself,  and  that  which  depends  on  the  probable 
extension  to  the  cord  of  the  diseases  which  began  in  the  bones.  The 
symptoms  of  the  two  affections  present  likewise  so  many  points  of 
resemblance  in  their  early  stages  that  you  can  never  feel  sure  that  the 
cord  is  uninvolved.  Of  this  we  have  ample  proof  in  those  rare  cases 
in  which  chronic  softening  of  the  cord  occurs  independent  of  any 
affection  of  the  bones  of  the  spine.  You  will  find  a  case  that  illus- 
trates this  fact  very  well  in  M.  Louis's  valuable  paper, 4*  On  tlf%  Condi- 
tion of  the  Spinal  Marrow  in  Cases  of  Caries  of  the  Vertehne ;"'  and 
I  will  relate  to  you  another  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  it,  which 
came  under  my  notice. 

On  March  31,  1846,  a  little  girl  aged  three  years  and  a  quarter,  the 
strumous  child  of  unhealthy  parents,  in  whose  family  phthisis  was 
hereditary,  was  brought  to  me  by  her  mother.  Nine  months  pre- 
viously, her  father  having  taken  her  in  his  arms  and  tossed  her,  she 
suddenly  cried  out  that  she  was  hurt,  and  for  several  davs  afterwards 

»    Mem.. ire..  Oil   U.vhrrrlu^  AiiMl..iiii.Mi.INii|,uU,K,.|,K.s   Mo.      Mlnmirr    vm.  OUvrv    i, 
p.  411.     Pun*,  iKitf.  *  ' 
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refused  to  walk,  and  seemed  unable  to  stand,  sinking  down  on  her 
hams  if  set  on  her  feet.  She  made  no  definite  complaint,  however; 
do  injury  was  anywhere  observable,  and  in  about  three  weeks  she 
seemed  to  have  recovered  her  health,  and  continued  well  until  the 
middle  of  March,  when  her  frequent  complaints  of  pain  in  the  neck 
attracted  her  mother's  attention.  The  appearance  of  the  little  girl, 
when  first  placed  under  my  care,  was  very  remarkable ;  for  though  the 
face  wore  no  expression  of  suffering,  yet  the  neck  was  so  much  bent 
as  to  give  an  unusual  prominence  to  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  and 
the  head  was  constantly  directed  downwards.  No  part  of  the  spine 
seemed  particularly  tender;  but  any  attempt  to  raise  the  head  was 
forcibly  resisted,  and  seemed  to  occasion  considerable  pain.  The  child 
walked,  though  with  a  tottering  gait,  and  if  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes 
sank  down  upon  her  knees  to  play.  Her  constant  complaint  was  of 
being  tired  and  drowsy,  notwithstanding  which  she  slept  ill ;  her 
appetite  was  bad,  and  her  bowels  were  constipated.  I  regarded  the 
case  as  one  of  incipient  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  was 
anxious  to  make  an  issue  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  but  the  parents 
refused  to  consent  to  this  proceeding.  Medical  treatment,  therefore, 
was  confined  to  the  administration  of  the  cod-liver  oil,  and  afterwards 
of  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron ;  but  though  no  fresh  symptoms 
appeared,  the  child  gradually  lost  strength.  On  the  12th  of  May  she 
was  able  to  walk  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile ;  but  on  the  14th, 
though  not  worse  in  other  respects,  she  was  unable  to  raise  her  hands, 
and  was  forced  to  be  fed  by  another  person.  In  the  evening  she  com- 
plained of  her  eyes  aching,  but  nevertheless  slept  tolerably  well  till 
1  a.m.  She  then  awoke  crying  and  fretful ;  but  on  being  taken  up 
passed  an  evacuation,  and  on  lying  down  again,  after  a  few  efforts  to 
▼omit,  which  soon  subsided,  spoke  a  few  words  to  her  mother,  in 
whose  arms  she  was  lying.  After  breathing  in  a  sighing  manner  for 
a  few  moments  she  seemed  to  fall  asleep,  and  in  this  sleep  died  so 
quietly,  that  her  mother  was  ignorant  of  it  until  awakened  by  her 
daughter's  corpse  beginning  to  grow  cold. 

On  examining  the  body  after  death  the  brain  was  found  to  be  quite 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  some  venous  congestion  of  the  arachnoid. 
The  muscles  of  the  back  and  the  bones  of  the  spinal  column  were  per- 
fectly healthy ;  but  on  laying  open  the  vertebral  canal,  the  spinal  cord, 
from  a  level  with  the  third  down  to  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra, 
bulged  considerably,  so  as  completely  to  occupy  the  canal,  though 
•  above  and  below  this  its  size  was  natural. 

In  this  situation  the  two  layers  of  the  arachnoid  of  the  cord  were 
firmly  connected  together  by  numerous  filamentous  adhesions,  and  the 
membrane  itself  was  opaque  and  thickened. 

The  cord  in  the  situation  of  this  bulging  had  a  shining  gelatinous 
appearance,  not  unlike  turbid  and  badly-made  jelly,  with  a  yellowish 
lymph-like  matter  infiltrated  into  it.  This  softening  involved  the 
Posterior  columns  of  the  cord  much  more  than  the  anterior;  the 
bulging,  too,  seemed  due  to  the  posterior  columns,  though  the  anterior 
presented  some  degree  of  softening. 

Three  apoplectic  effusions  were  discovered  in  the  spinal  cord.     The 
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first  was  situated  just  below  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  was  about 
the  size  of  a  lentil ;  the  nervous  matter  all  around  being  perfectly 
healthy.  The  second,  which  was  larger,  was  just  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  swelling  of  the  cord,  and  partially  extended  into  the 
Bound  parts.  It  just  showed  through  the  surface  of  the  cord  as  big  as 
half  a  pea,  but  on  longitudinally  dividing  the  cord,  was  seen  to  be  of 
the  bigness  of  a  kidney  bean  ;  and  the  third  effusion  just  above  the 
termination  of  the  swelling  of  the  cord,  was  about  as  large  as  a  big 
pea.  Besides  these  there  were  several  small  ccchymosed  spots  in  the 
softened  parts  of  the  cord,  but  all  the  effusions  of  blood  were  strictly 
limited  to  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord. 

This  case  presents  many  points  of  interest.  The  scrofulous  diathesis 
in  the  family ;  the  probable  injury  to  the  spine,  followed  for  a  short 
time  by  impairment  of  the  motor  power,  the  subsequent  occurrence 
of  pain  in  the  bended  neck,  and  the  fixed  position  of  the  head,  all 
seemed  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  the  vertebra)  were  diseased ;  but 
all  resulted  from  inflammatory  softening  of  the  spinal  cord,  while  the 
bones  were  perfectly  healthy.  The  softening  of  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  cord,  and  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  their  substance,  while 
the  anterior  columns  were  in  a  state  of  comparative  integrity,  are 
occurrences  very  remarkable  when  coupled  with  the  impaired  motor 
power.1  Cases  such  as  this  are  warnings  to  us  to  avoid  hasty  gener- 
alizations on  physiological  subjects ;  they  show  us  how  hard  some  of 
the  Sphinx's  riddles  are  to  read. 

There  still  remains  one  affection  which  we  must  notice  in  connection 
with  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  although  it  is  one  whose  pathology 
is  by  no  means  thoroughly  understood.  The  trismu*  or  tetanus  of  new- 
born children  is  a  malady  which,  though  frequent  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  is  seldom  seen  in  this  count rv.  Four  instances  of  it  have 
come  under  my  own  notice,  three  of  which  occurred  in  the  Dublin 
Lying-in-Hospital,  while  for  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  fourth 
1  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Stone,  of  Christ's  Hospital. 

The  disease  may  come  on  within  twelve  hours  afterbirth,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  not  occur  for  several  days,  but  it  very  rarely  makes 
its  appearance  after  the  lapse  of  a  week.  I  once  saw  it  attack  a  child 
fifteen  hours  after  its  birth,  hut  in  the  other  cases  it  came  on  upon  the 
fifth  day  in  one  instance,  and  the  sixth  in  the  other  two.  Though  it 
runs  a  rapid  course,  yet  its  onset  is  gradual;  one  of  the  first  things 
that  attracts  the  mother's  notice  being,  in  general,  that  the  child  does 
not  take  the  breast  when  put  to  it,  but  utters  a  whimpering  cry.  and 
if  the  mouth  be  then  examined,  it  will  he  found  more  or  less  firmly 
fixed.  Sometimes  general  convulsions  come  on  suddenly,  and  usher 
in  the  other  symptoms,  hut  they  more  frequently  follow  than  precede 
the  trismus.  When  fully  developed,  these  fits,  which  come  on  in 
paroxysms,  arc  ushered  in  by  a  screech,  or  arc  attended  by  some  im- 
pairment of  the  respiration,  and  during  their  continuance  the  whole 
surface  becomes  livid.     The  hands   are  strongly  clenched,  the  feet 

1  It   i«  nlnuiM  ini|mt-ihlt*  in  mi  vming  n   Milijroi   to   nwi'rtnin    ncrurniHy  the  smie  of 
oenratKm,  but  there  was  nu  obunuo  iiulicutiun  «|"  it>  impairment  in  tin*  r»M\ 
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forcibly  flexed  on  the  ankles,  and  the  toes  bent,  and  remain  so  during 
the  fit,  and  the  trunk  is  curved  backwards  in  a  condition  of  opistho- 
tonos: the  mouth  is  generally  drawn  slightly  open,  and  the  lower  jaw 
firmly  fixed.  When  the  fit  subsides,  the  muscles  do  not  become  gener- 
ally relaxed,  but  the  child  still  lies  with  its  hands  clenched,  and  its 
thumbs  drawn  into  the  palm,  the  legs  being  generally  crossed,  and  the 
great  toe  separated  widely*  from  the  others,  while  the  head  is  thrown 
hack,  and  the  opisthotonos  continues,  though  in  a  diminished  degree. 
The  condition  of  the  mouth  is  peculiar  and  characteristic.  The  jaws 
at  first  are  slightly  open,  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  drawn  down- 
wards and  backwards ;  but  as  the  disease  advances  the  jaws  become 
quite  closed,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  even  more  drawn  down,  and 
the  lips  firmly  compressed  against  the  gums.  The  power  of  sucking 
is  early  lost,  but  for  some  time  the  child  continues  able  to  swallow  ;  at 
length,  however,  it  accomplishes  this  with  great  difficulty,  a  convulsion 
sometimes  following  the  attempt,  while  even  that  fluid  which  had  ap- 
parently been  swallowed,  is  for  the  most  part  speedily  regurgitated. 
The  child  dies  either  during  some  paroxysm  of  convulsions,  or,  seem- 
ing much  exhausted,  it  sinks  into  a  comatose  condition,  and  so  expires. 
There  are  few  affections  that  run  so  fearfully  rapid  a  course  as  this;  its 
fatal  termination  almost  always  taking  place  within  thirty-six,  often 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms. 

The  most  frequent  post-mortem  appearance  in  these  cases,  and  that 
which  I  found  in  the  bodies  of  all  the  four  children  whom  I  observed, 
consists  of  effusion  of  blood,  either  fluid  or  coagulated,  into  the  cellular 
tissue  surrounding  the  theca  of  the  cord.  Conjoined  with  this  there  is 
generally  a  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  arachnoid,  and 
sometimes  an  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  into  its  cavity.  The  signs 
of  congestion  about  the  head  are  less  constant,  though  much  oftener 
present  than  absent,  and  sometimes  existing  in  an  extreme  degree, 
while  in  one  instance  I  found  not  merely  a  highly  congested  state  of 
the  cerebral  vessels,  but  also  an  effusion  of  blood  in  considerable  quan- 
tity between  the  skull  and  dura  mater,  and  also  a  slight  effusion  into 
the  arachnoid  cavity. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  striking  nature  of  these  morbid  appear- 
ances, I  formerly  hesitated  in  referring  the  symptonft  of  trismus  with 
certainty  to  this  apoplectic  condition  of  the  cord.  My  hesitation  arose 
from  the  circumstances  that,  on  examining  the  bodies  of  infants  who 
died  soon  after  birth  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  I  very  frequently 
found  great  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  cord,  and  a  gelatinous  matter, 
which  was  frequently  deeply  tinged  with  blood,  effused  around  its  theca. 
It  therefore  became  a  question  whether  appearances  such  as  are  met 
with  in  cases  of  trismus  might  not  in  reality  be  due  to  the  position  in 
which  the  bodies  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  resting  on  the  back,  and 
thus  be  rather  the  result  of  simple  gravitation  than  the  consequences 
of  the  disease.  These  doubts,  however,  have  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
very  excellent  observations  of  Dr.  Weber,  of  Kiel,1  who  placed  the 

1  Beitra^e  zur  patbologisclieu  Anatomie  der  Nengcbornen,  8vo,  part  i,  pp.  7,  03,  and  73. 
Kiel,  lfcjl. 
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bodies  of  infants  in  various  positions  before  examining  them,  and  thus 
was  able  to  discriminate  between  morbid  and  pseudo-morbid  appear- 
ances, and  who,  moreover,  although  he  on  every  occasion  placed  chil- 
dren who  had  died  of  trismus  upon  their  face  immediately  after  death, 
yet  always  found  intense  injection  of  the  minute  vessels  of  the  cord 
and  its  membranes,  extravasation  of  blood  external  to  the  theca,  and 
other  appearances  similar  to  those  which  I  have  just  described  to  yon. 

There  are  few  diseases  respecting  the  cause  of  which  opinions  so 
various  have  prevailed  as  with  regard  to  trismus.     Bearing  in  mind 
the  frequency  of  external  injury  as  a  cause  of  locked-jaw  in  the  adult, 
some  writers  have  sought  to  find  in  every  case  the  history  of  a  blow 
or  other  injury  to  which  it  might  possibly  be  attributed ;  while  others 
have  conceived  that  it  depended  on  awkward  management  of  the  navel- 
string,  or  on  injury  of  some  kind  or  other  inflicted  on  it.     This  last 
opinion  has  appeared  to  derive  support  from  some  cases  in  which  the 
umbilical  vein  has  presented  the  signs  of  phlebitis ;  but  further  obser- 
vation has  shown  these  appearances  to  be  anything  but  constant,  and 
though  carefully  sought  for,  they  were  not  found  in  any  of  the  cases 
which  came  under  my  notice.     Moreover,  a  German  physician,  Dr. 
Mildner,  of  Prague,1  who  has  recorded  the  results  of  46  cases  of  fatal 
inflammation  of  the  umbilical  vessels  in  children  born  in  the  Lying-in 
Hospital  in  that  city,  states  that  convulsions  occurred  in  only  5  of  the 
number,  and  that  in  no  instance  had  these  convulsions  the  least  resem- 
blance to  those  which  characterize  trismus.     Congestion  of  the  liver, 
impairment  of  its  functions,  and  icterus,  were  among  the  symptoms 
which  attended  it,  as  well  as,  in  many  of  the  cases,  peritonitis,  inflam- 
mation of  the  abdominal  integuments,  purulent  infection  of  the  blood, 
and  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  joints,  which  occurred  33  times, 
while  in  4  cases  hemorrhage  took  place  from  the  umbilicus.     We  may, 
then,  fairly  conclude  that  the  connection  between  this  disease  and  tris- 
mus is  merely  an  accidental  coincidence. 

The  remarkable  frequency  of  the  disease  in  hot  climates,  where  the 
heat  of  the  day  is  succeeded  by  intense  cold  at  night,  favors  the  opin- 
ion that  interruption  of  the  function  of  the  skin  by  sudden  alterna- 
tions of  temperature,  is  a  powerful  cause  of  the  disease.  In  an  epi- 
demic of  this  disease  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Stockholm,  in  1884,* 
there  seemed  also  to  be  a  most  marked  connection  between  the  periods 
of  its  greatest  prevalence  and  the  fluctuations  of  temperature.  Noth- 
ing, however,  can  be  more  satisfactorily  proved  than  the  tendency 
of  a  vitiated  state  of  atmosphere  to  produce  it.  Where  such  a  condi- 
tion exists,  there  trismus  abounds,  be  the  peculiarities  of  climate  or 
temperature  what  they  may.  It  is  frequent  among  the  children  of  the 
negroes  in  the  Southern  States  of  America ;  it  is  depopulating  the  island 
of  St.  Kilda,  and  64  per  cent,  of  the  infants  born  in  Wcstmnnnoe,  a 
small  islet  off  the  coast  of  Iceland,  die  of  it  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth 
day  from  birth.8     Dirt  and  defective  ventilation  are  probably  almost 

1  Praser  Vierteljahrschrift,  v.  2,  184S;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb,  No.  7,  p. 61,  1818. 

*  Ccderschjold,  in  Bu sen's  Zeitschrift  fllr  Geburisk.,  x.  34.r>. 

*  See  a  very  interesting  notice  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirtirgical  Review  for 
April,  lb 50,  of  a  work  by  Dr.  Schlefcneron  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Iceland. 
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the  only  points  in  common  between  the  dweller  in  the  Southern  States 
of  North  America  and  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe,  and  the 
Arctic  Regions.  But  if  any  further  proof  were  needed  that  to  this 
cause,  and  not  to  some  fancied  displacement  of  the  cranial  bones,1  this 
disease  is  really  to  be  attributed,  we  are  furnished  with  it  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  which  point  out  both  the  evil 
and  its  remedy.  Sixty  years  ago,  every  sixth  child  born  in  that  insti- 
tution died  within  a  fortnight  after  birth,  and  trismus* was  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  £§  of  these  children.  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke  adopted  means 
to  secure  the  efficient  ventilation  of  the  hospital,  and  the  mortality  of 
the  children  fell  at  once  to  1  in  19£  ;  and  during  Dr.  Collins's'master- 
ship,  from  1826  to  1833,  was  only  1  in  58£;  and  but  little  more  than 
the  ninth  part  of  that.mortality  depended  on  trismus.2 

But  though  we  may  hope  by  wise  hygienic  measures  to  avert  this 
disease,  yet,  when  once  it  has  become  developed,  our  prospects  of  cure 
are  so  slender  that  I  may  almost  say  the  task  is  hopeless.  I  have  not 
seen  leeches  employed,  but,  bearing  in  mind  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances, should  certainly  be  disposed  to  apply  them  freely  at  the  outset 
of  the  disease.  I  have  seen  the  hot  bath  used  with  temporary  relief ; 
hut  though  I  have  witnessed  the  employment  of  calomel  and  of  anti- 
spasmodics, as  assafoetida,  and  the  administration  of  an  enema  of  gr. 
iij  of  tobacco  infused  for  half  an  hour  in  Sviij  of  water,  yet  I  have 
nerer  known  any  of  these  means  followed  by  even  a  temporary  pause 
in  the  symptoms ;  and  the  endeavor  to  excite  the  action  of  the  skin  is 
the  only  measure  that  in  the  cases  which  I  witnessed  seemed  to  be  of 
the  slightest  service. 


LECTURE    XIII. 

CosvPUIOHS,  independent  of  organic  cerebral  disease — their  two  forms.  The  acute  form, 
how  distinguishable  frotn  those  dependent  on  disease  of  the  brain — practical  impor- 
tance of  the  distinction — rules  for  their  treatment.  The  chronic  form — relation  to  them 
of  Spasm  of  thi  Glottis — import  of  this  spasm — one  of  several  signs  of  disorder  of 
nervous  system.  Relation  of  these  convulsions  to  processes  of  development  in  teeth- 
ing— but  exciting  causes  various.  Symptoms — description  of  carpo-pedal  contractions 
— ways  in  which  death  is  produced.  Treatment — rules  for  diet  and  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  bowels— caution  with  respect  to  lancing  the  gums— occasional  necessity  for 
free  depletion— case  in  illustration. — Suggestions  as  to  the  general  management,  and 
prevention  of  an  attack.  Use  of  chloroform.  Remarks  on  some  anomalous  forms  of 
convulsion,  and  on  the  Eclampsia  Nutans. 

In  the  third  of  these  Lectures,  when  passing  in  review  the  different 
signs  of  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  I  made  some  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  convulsions.     I  tried  to  show  you  how  their  import  varies 

1  A  theory  propounded  by  Dr.  Sims,  of  Alabama,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Med- 
ical Sciences  for  1846,  and  further  expanded  in  the  same  journal  for  July  and  October, 
1848. 

*  Colli ns's  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  p.  513. 
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in  different  circumstances ;  how  at  one  time  they  betoken  real  disease 
of  the  nervous  centres,  at  another  only  betray  their  irritation  from 
some  cause  which,  if  death  occur,  may  yet  leave  behind  no  trace  such      j 
as  the  skill  of  the  anatomist  can  discover. 

Cases  of  the  former  kind  have  hitherto  exclusively  engaged  our  at- 
tention, but  we  must  not  quit  the  study  of  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system  without  some  consideration  of  the  latter.     In  the  adult,  fits      j 
sometimes  occur  independent  of  obvious  cerebral  disease ;  the  patient      { 
falls  to  the  ground  struggling  and  insensible ;  but  after  a  time  convul-      j 
sion  ceases,  consciousness  returns,  and  the  patient  recovers.    Our  anx- 
iety in  such  cases  is  much  less  for  the  present  than  for  the  future; 
death  in  the  fit  is  a  rare  accident,  but  what  we  dread  is  the  recurrence 
of  the  fits,  the  weakening  of  the  intellect,  the  slow  impairment  of  the     j 
health  which  epilepsy  brings  with  it.     In  the  child  our  apprehension  is     J 
twofold  ;  for  the  frailer  machinery"  is  more  readily  brought  to  a  stand-    ' 
still;  and  the  risk  of  death  in  the  fit  is  far  greater  than  in  the  adult; 
while  should  the  child  survive,  the  convulsions  of  infancy  may  issue  in 
the  epilepsy  of  riper  years ;  and,  in  fact,  seem  to  do  so  in  a  very  large 
number  of  instances. 

The  convulsions  of  infancy  and  early  childhood  generally  assume 
one  of  two  characters.  Either  they  are  sudden  in  their  onset,  violent 
in  their  character,  frequent  in  their  return,  or  they  come  on  gradually, 
and  after  various  forebodings,  present  less  violence,  occur  at  longer 
intervals,  but  are  not  therefore  by  any  means  devoid  of  peril.  Cases 
of  the  first  kind  run  some  risk  of  being  overtreated,  from  their  sup- 
posed dependence  on  active  cerebral  mischief;  cases  of  the  second  kind 
often  excite  less  apprehension  than  they  really  warrant,  until  their 
symptoms  have  become  manifest  in  their  full  intensity. 

Some  of  the  most  marked  examples  of  the  sudden  access  of  violent 
convulsions  which  have  come  under  my  notice  have  been  in  children  in 
whom  they  succeeded  on  the  sudden  drying  up  of  an  eruption  on  the 
scalp.  Even  in  many  cases,  however,  where  we  might  most  readily 
suspect  some  direct  influence  on  the  brain,  the  character  of  the  fits  is 
widely  different  from  that  which  we  observe  in  instances  of  real  cere- 
bral disease.  The  illness  preceding  them  is  neither  very  marked  nor 
of  long  duration,  while,  when  the  fits  come  on,  instead  of  only  one  side 
of  the  body,  or  one  set  of  muscles  being  affected,  sometimes  one  side  is 
convulsed,  sometimes  the  other,  or  both  are  involved  equally.  Even 
after  the  fits  have  frequently  returned,  paralysis  does  not  succeed  to 
them,  and  often  neither  sleep  nor  coma,  while  frequently  consciousness 
returns,  even  before  the  convulsive  movements  have  completely  ceased, 
and  the  pupils,  though  dilated  during  the  fit,  act  again  almost  or  quite 
as  well  as  ever  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  off.  Vomiting  does  not  pre- 
cede nor  accompany  the  attack ;  nor  an  obstinately  constipated  state 
of  the  bowels ;  and  the  abdomen  is  often  much  distended  with  flatus, 
the  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  which  produces  troublesome  hiccough, 
while  the  inspiration  is  often  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  crowing 
sound.  There  is  at  no  time  the  burning  heat  of  the  head  which  is 
observed  in  active  inflammatory  disease  of  the  brain ;  there  are  not  the 
piercing  cry,  nor  the  constant  wail,  nor  the  tearless  eyes,  nor  the 
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i  abdomen,  nor  the  automatic  movements  of  one  side,  and  the 
ion  of  the  limbs  on  the  other,  which  attend  upon  tubercular 
>halus. 

characteristics  are  such  as  ought  to  prevent  the  by  no  means 
error  of  regarding  the  attack  as  symptomatic  of  active  disease 
•rain ;   and  under  that  impression  depleting  the  child  freely, 

with  mercury  in  large  quantities,  and  atr  short  intervals ;  a 
?  proceeding  by  which  all  chances  of  recovery  are  frustrated, 
>s,  small  at  first,  are  altogether  destroyed, 
tate  of  the  child  before  the  occurrence  of  the  fits,  and  the 
>f  apparent  congestion  of  the  brain,  must  in  cases  of  this  kind 
e  the  question  of  depletion.  Moderate  depletion  once  is  often 
le,  but  the  persistence  of  the  fits  must  not  be  thought  neces- 

indicate  the  propriety  of  its  repetition.     If  the  attack  suc- 

0  the  rapid  disappearance  of  some  eruption  on  the  scalp,  an 
may  be  made  to  reproduce  it  by  rubbing  in  every  three  hours 
ent  composed  of  one  drachm  of  powdered  ipecacuanha  to  an 
lard ;  which  generally  produces  an  abundant  papular  eruption 
>urse  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  If  a  purgative  be 
1,  a  single  dose  of  calomel  has  the  advantage  of  acting  surely 
ilily,  but  mercury,  given  in  "any  other  manner  or  with  any  other 
i  out  of  place.  The  flatus  by  which  the  intestines  are  distended 
i  of  better  by  an  assafoetida  enema  than  by  any  other  means ; 
)  application  to  the  abdomen  of  a  cloth  dipped  in  a  stimulating 

(such,  for  instance,  as  a  drachm  of  oil  of  turpentine,  five 

of  the  simple  camphor  liniment,  and  six  drachms  of  olive  oil), 

;  covered  by  a  light  linseed-meal  poultice,  both  serves  as  a 

irritant,  prevents  the  reproduction  of  the  flatus,  and  relieves 

sm  of  the  abdominal  muscles  which  in  many  of  these  cases 

y  painfully  to  the  infant's  sufferings.     These  measures  having 

>pted,  you  may  now,  according  to  the  general  condition  of  the 

prescribe  either  some  carminative  medicine  with  small  doses 

or  of  the  fetid  spirits  of  ammonia,  or  a  single  dose  of  Dover's 

if  restlessness  and  excitability  have  outlasted  the  other  symp- 

*  a  simple  saline,  as  the  citrate  of  potash,  with  small  doses  of 

;ure  of  henbane ;  or  the  hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  little  chloric 

short  intervals — a  sedative  which,  whenever  there  is  a  doubt 

>  expediency  of  employing  direct  narcotics,  has  always  seemed 

especial  value. 

1  certain  limits,  this  treatment  must  of  course  be  modified 
g  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  case,  but  enough  has  already  been 
mark  out  the  general  principles  upon  which  your  treatment 
>e  conducted ;  while  even  if  the  attack  had  seemed  at  first  to 
K>me  obscurity  as  to  its  cause,  a  few  hours  will  suffice  for  its 

will  develop  the  signs  of  cerebral  inflammation,  if  that  were 
ig,  or  will  bring  to  light  the  character  of  the  fever  which  is 
;his  stormy  onset.  So  long  as,  notwithstanding  the  frequency 
turn  of  the  fits,  recovery  is  complete  after  each,  so  long  as  the 

deglutition  subsists,  and  the  natural  hue  of  the  lips  and  face 
as  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  to  be  well  performed,  you 

11 
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may  give  on  the  whole  a  favorable  prognosis,  though  always  guarding 
it  by  admission  of  the  possibility  of  the  child  dying  in  a  fit  from  that 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  consequent  arrest  of  breathing,  which  is  the 
great  source  of  danger  in  infantile  convulsions. 

This  Spasm  of  the  Glottis  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  many  convulsive  affections  of  infancy  and  childhood; 
though  more  especially  of  that  variety  to  which  I  have  referred  u 
coming  on  gradually  and  pursuing  a  somewhat  chronic  course. 

So  prominent  a  feature,  indeed,  is  it  of  this  latter  class  of  connt 
sions,  that  attention  has  been  very  generally  directed  to  this  one 
symptom,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  signs  of  disorder  of 
the  nervous  system  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  the  various  terms, ' 
spasmodic  croup,  child-crowing,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  laryngismus 
stridulus,  show  how  great  has ,  been  the  disposition  to  regard  it  as  i 
distinct  and  independent  disease.  Hence  has  resulted  the  inconveni- 
ence, that  attention  being  directed  exclusively  to  the  affection  of  the 
respiratory  function,  local  causes  have  been  too  much  sought  for  to 
account  for  the  local  symptom ;  defective,  if  not  erroneous  explana- 
tions of  its  occurrence  have  been  proposed,  and  sufficient  regard  has 
not  been  paid  in  its  treatment  to  the  great  diversity  of  conditions 
under  which  it  may  supervene. 

The  sobbing  breathing,  or  the  sense  of  choking,  so  characteristic  of 
the  hysterical  patient,  are  but  instances  of  spasm  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  similar  to  those  which  we  observe  in  the  infant,  and  equally 
due  to  the  great  excitability  of  the  nervous  system.     In  the  hysterical 
girl,  fits  are  frequently  superadded  to  the  affection  of  the  respiratory 
muscles ;    and  in  the  child,  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities, 
giving  rise  to  the  drawing  of  the  thumb  into  the  palm,  and  to  the 
separation  of  the  great  toe  from  the  other  toes,  or  to  the  forcible  ex- 
tension of  the  foot  upon  the  ankle,  is  seldom  absent;  while  general 
convulsions  often  supervene  under  slight  causes,  or  even  without  any 
apparent  reason.     In  both  cases  the  affections  are  usually  attendant 
upon  important  processes  of  development,  since  while  in  the  former 
instance  they  generally  come  on  about  the  period  of  puberty,  they 
oftenest  occur  in  the  latter  during  the  time  of  teething ;  and  this  with 
so  great  frequency,  that  in  31  out*of  37  cases  of  which  I  have  pre- 
served a  record,  the  symptoms  manifested  themselves  between  the  age 
of  6  months  and  2  years,  or  just  at  that  time  when  the  process  of 
dentition  is  going  on  with  the  greatest  activity.     The  direct  irritation 
of  the  trifacial  nerve  in  teething  has  no  doubt  a  great  share  in  the 
production  of  the  symptom  at  that  time,  but  I  apprehend  that -we 
should  be  in  error  if  we  confined  our  attention  entirely  to  the  local 
cause,  and  attributed  this,  more  than  any  other  form  of  convulsive 
affection,  which  occurs  at  this  time,  simply  to  the  mechanical  irritation 
of  the  teeth  pressing  on  or  cutting  through  the  gum.     The  period  of . 
teething,  like  that  of  puberty,  constitutes  one  of  the  great  epochs  of 
life ;  it  is  a  time  when  great  changes  are  going  on  in  the  whole  or- 
ganism— when   the   animal   machine,   being  in   a  state  of  increased 
activity,  its  parts  are  more  than  usually  apt  to  get  out  of  order.     New 
diseases  appear,  or  such  as  were  before  of  rare  occurrence  become 
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frequent ;  catarrhal  affections  and  disorders  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  are  extremely  prevalent,  and  the  brain  crows  more  than 
ever  liable  to  congestion  of  its  vessels.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
various  spasmodic  affections,  of  which  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  the  most 
striking  and  the  most  important,  often  occur  as  the  secondary  rather 

*  than  as  the  primary  result  of  dentition.  The  child  has  cut  some  of 
its  teeth  without  any  symptom  of  disorder  of  the  nervous  system 
making  its  appearance,  but  at  length  it  suffers  an  attack  of  diarrhoea, 
or  the  bowels  are  allowed  to  become  constipated,  or  signs  of  cerebral 
congestion  show  themselves.  A  crowing  sound  now  becomes  audible 
with  the  inspiration,  and  with  it  some  or  all  of  the  whole  train  of  con- 
vulsive symptoms  which  I  shall  presently  describe  make  their  appear- 
ance. It  may  be  that  the  gums  are  not  swollen,  nor  any  tooth  near 
the  surface  just  at  the  moment  when  the  signs  of  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system  occurred,  but  their  connection  with  the  process  of  denti- 
tion is  not  the  less  undeniable.  In  many  instances,  too,  though  these 
symptoms  may  subside  as  the  health  improves,  yet  so  great  is  the 
nervous  excitability  of  the  patient,  that  they  return  when  he  cuts 
another  tooth,  and  this  even  without  a  recurrence  of  that  general  dis- 
order which  attended  them  on  the  former  occasion. 

The  various  sources  of  irritation,  however,  that  give  rise  to  these 
affections  are  not  limited  to  the  period  of  teething ;  and  hence  they 
may  be  met  with  before  the  commencement  of  that  process  as  well  as 
after  its  termination.  By  no  one  has  this  fact  been  more  clearly  stated 
or  the  mode  of  action  of  the  various  exciting  causes  more  successfully 
explained,  than  by  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall. 

u  Spasm  of  the  Glottis,"  says  this  distinguished  physiologist,1  "  is  an 
excitation  of  the  true  spinal  or  excito-motory  system.     It  originates  in 

I.  1.  The  trifacial,  in  teething. 

2.  The  pneumogastric,  in  over-  or  improperly-fed  infants. 

3.  The   spinal  nerves,  in   constipation,   intestinal   disorder,   or 

catharsis. 
These  act  through  the  medium  of 

EL      The  spinal  marrow,  and  % 

III.  1.  The  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal,  the  constrictor  of  the  larynx. 
2.  The  intercostals  and  diaphragmatic,  the  motors  of  respiration.  ' 
In  illustration  of  these  observations  as  to  the  various  causes  on 
which  these  symptoms  depend,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  seen  them 
in  a  child  ten  weeks  old  as  a  consequence  of  improper  feeding ;  in 
another,  aged  nineteen  months,  they  followed  the  sudden  suppression 
of  long-continued  diarrhoea;  while  in  a  third,  aged  two  years,  they 
came  on  during  an  attack  of  purging  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen. 
In  another  child,  aged  two  years  and  a  half,  they  seemed  to  depend 
on  a  state  of  cerebral  congestion  which  succeeded  to  habitual  consti- 

•  pation ;  in  a  fifth,  aged  nine  months,  they  supervened  in  the  course 
of  chronic  hydrocephalus ;  and,  not  needlessly  to  swell  the  list,  in  a 
sixth  child,  who  died  when  two  months  old,  convulsions  occurred  for 
a  period  of  six  weeks,  and  eventually  occasioned  its  death,  without 

1  Lib.  cit,  p.  171. 
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its  having  been  possible  to  discover,  either  from  the  symptoms  or 
from  the  appearances  found  on  examination  of  the  body,  any  cause  to 
which  they  could  be  attributed. 

But  this  principle  admits  of  a  wider  application.  Not  only  are  the 
convulsions  which  occur  during  dentition  symptomatic  of  something 
more  than  the  undue  pressure  of  a  tooth  against  the  gum,  but  in  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  we  have  to  look  deeper  than  the 
local  cause  to  which  at  last  the  signs  of  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system  were  due,  and  find  that  it  is  only  on  the  removal  of  some 
influence  which  acted  injuriously  on  the  whole  constitution  that  the 
liability  to  convulsions  ceases.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  child  brought 
up  by  hand,  the  commencement  of  teething  is  ushered  in  by  convul- 
sions, a  wet  nurse  is  procured,  the  convulsions  cease ;  or  medical  care 
has  failed  to  relieve  the  infant  resident  in  London — it  is  removed  to 
the  country,  and  the  fits  previously  so  frequent  disappear. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  illustration  of  this  fact  which  the  action  of 
remedies  affords,  it  is  )ret  too  often  lost  sight  of.     The  defective  nutri- 
tion which  shows  itself  in  the  bowed  limbs,  and  distorted  form  of  the 
rickety  patient,  is  attended  in  early  life  by  special  proneness  to  con- 
vulsions.    A  German  physician1  thought  that  he  had  discovered,  in 
the  tardy  ossification  of  the  skull  in  such  children,  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  their  liability  to  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  tne  imper- 
fectly protected  brain,  and  putting  a  part  for  the  whole,  wrote  by  a 
very  pardonable,  but  not  the  less  mistaken  synecdoche,  an  essay  on 
"  The  Soft  Occiput."     Again,  one  of  the  commonest  manifestations  of 
the  tuberculous  diathesis  is  glandular  enlargement ;  and  the  late  Dr. 
Hugh  Ley3  propounded  a  theory  which  explained  the  symptoms  of 
spasm  of  the  glottis  by  an  assumed  pressure  of  the  enlarged  cervical 
glands    on  the   recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.     Still  more  recently,  we 
find  a  practitioner  of  considerable  experience  struck  by  the  connection 
of  spasm  of  the  glottis3  with  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  framing  a 
mechanical  explanation  of  the  trouble  of  respiration  by  the  impedi- 
ment to  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  which  is  occasioned  by  the  great 
size  of  the  organ.     Of  the  frequent  coexistence  of  the  enlarged  and 
fatty  liver  with  spasm  of  the  glottis  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  bat  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  we  are  to  accept  the  mechanical  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  which  Mr.  Hood  suggests.     Some  years  ago,  my 
friend  and  former  colleague,  Doctor  Rolleston,  now  Linacre  Professor 
at  Oxford,  wrote  a  paper  which  I  wish  that  his  modesty  had  not  with- 
held from  publication,  in  which  he  shows  that  this  same  fatty  liver  it 
present  in  many  instances  of  the  hydrocephaloid  disease  of  early 
infancy ;  the  extreme  anaemia,  the  feeble  powers,  the  rapid  sinking 
under  slight  ailments,  the  supervention  of  signs  of  disorder  of  the 
nervous  system  (among  which  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  present),  being  found  associated  with  this  grave  defect  in 
nature's  great  alembic,  and  consequently  with  imperfect  depuration 

i  Der  weiche  Hinterkopf,  &c.,  von  Dr.  C.  L.  Elsasser.     8vo.     Stuttgart,  1843. 

2  On  Laryngismus  Stridulus,  8vo,  London,  1836. 

8  On  Scarlet  Fever  and  Crowing  Inspiration.     8vo.     London,  1857. 
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and  depraved  character  of  the  blood.  But  modern  physiology1  gives 
a  still  graver  import  to  this,  as  to  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  liver 
in  connection  with  those  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  in  early  life 
which  are  associated  with  anaemia  or  with  deranged  nutrition.  The 
liver  would  seem  to  be  not  merely  a  purifier,  but  an  actual  generator, 
of  the  blood;  its  disease,  therefore,  interferes  immediately  with  sanguifi- 
cation, and  prevents  the  best  devised  tonic  remedies  from  exercising 
that  influence  which  otherwise  they  would  not  fail  to  produce. 

It  follows  then,  with  reference  to  all  the  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system  in  early  life,  that  while  the  mode  in  which  they  manifest  them- 
selves varies   from  slight  and  unimportant   causes,  and  while  local 
accidents  may  account  for  their  assuming  this  or  the  other  special 
form,  we  must  in  all  instances  endeavor  to  look  bevond  them  to  the 
constitutional  ailment,  sometimes  of  one  kind,  sometimes  of  another, 
to  which,  as  their  ultimate  occasion,  they  are  due. 
Bearing  in  mind  now  what  I  have  just  said  with  reference  to  the 
.    import  of  Spasm  of  the  Glottis — how  it  is  but  one  of  many  signs  of 
the  general  disorder  of  the  nervous  system — we  may  proceed  to  exam- 
ine the    conditions  under  which  it  usually  manifests  itself;  the  symp- 
toms by  which  it  is  generally  attended.     It  is  a  disorder  that  almost 
always  comes  on  by  degrees;  and  its  early  symptoms  are  seldom  such 
as  to  excite  the  alarm  of  non-professional  persons.     It  does  not  often 
occur  in  perfectly  healthy  children;  but  an  infant  who  is  attacked  by 
it  has  usually  been  observed  to  be  drooping  for  some  time  previously, 
to  have  lost  its  appetite,  to  have  become  fretful  by  day  and  restless  at 
night,  and  to  present  many  of  those  ill-defined  ailments  which  are 
popularly  ascribed  to  teething.     At  length,  after  these  symptoms  have 
continued  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  a  slight  crowing  sound  is  occa- 
sionally heard  with  the  child's  respiration.     The  sound  is  something 
between  the  whoop  of  whooping-cough  and  the  stridor  of  true  croup;  it 
must  be  heard  to  be  known,  but  when  once  heard  will  easily  be  recog- 
nized.    Usually  it  is  first  noticed  on  the  child  awaking  out  of  sleep, 
bat  sometimes  it  is  perceived  during  a  fit  of  crying,  or  comes  on  while 
the  infant  is  sucking.     Now  and  then  the  first  crow  is  very  loud,  and, 
by  its  resemblance  to  the  sound  of  croup,  at  once  alarms  the  family: 
but  this  is  not  generally  the  case;  and  its  loudness  usually  increases 
in  proportion  as  its  return  becomes  more  frequent.     The  spasm  may 
have  been  excited  by  some  temporary  cause,  and  the  sound  which  is 
its  token  may  in  that  case  not  be  heard  again  ;  but  generally  it  returns 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  or  of  a  day  or  two.     It  will  soon  be 
found,  as  its  return  becomes  more  frequent,  that  certain  conditions 
favor  its  occurrence;  that  the  child  wakes  suddenly  from  sleep  with 
an  attack  of  it,  that  excitement  induces  it,  or  deglutition,  or  the  effort 
of  sucking;  so  that  the  child  will  suddenly  drop  the  nipple,  make  a 
* 

1  Funke,  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologic,  vol.  i,  2d  ed.,  8vo,  Leipzig,  lS.r>8,  snys  in 
{  35,  on  the  metamorphosis  of  the  blood  in  the  liver:  "It  is  the  more  correct  view  to 
regard  the  liver  as  an  organ  the  special  function  of  which  is  the  formation  of  new 
blood  cells,  and  to  consider  the  change  of  the  materials  which  during,  and  probably 
in  consequence  of,  that  new  formation  are  excreted  from  the  blood  into  bile,  only  as  . 
its  secondary  duty.*1     See  p.  147.  ? 
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croupy  sound  with  its  breathing,  and  then  return  to  the  breast  again. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  affection  its  attacks  will  be  found 
to  be  more  frequent  by  night  than  by  day ;  and  to  occur  mostly  either 
soon  after  the  child  has  .lain  down  to  sleep,  or  towards  midnight,  when 
the  first  sound  sleep  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

At  first  the  child  seems,  during  the  intervals  of  the  attack,  in  as 
good  health  as  before — except,  perhaps,  that  it  is  rather  more  pettish 
and  wilful ;  but  it  is  not  long  before  graver  symptoms  than  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  an  unusual  sound  with  inspiration  excite  atten- 
tion, and  give  rise  to  alarm.     Fits  of  difficult  breathing  occasionally 
come  on,  in  which  the  child  throws  its  head  back,  while  its  face  and 
lips  become  livid,  or  an  ashy  paleness  surrounds  the  mouth,  slight 
convulsive  movements  pass  over  the  muscles  of  the  face ;  the  chest  is 
motionless,  and  suffocation  seems  impending.     But  in  a  few  seconds 
the  spasm  yields,  expiration  is  effected,  and  a  long,  loud*  crowing 
inspiration  succeeds,  or  the  child  begins  to  cry.     Breathing  now  goes 
on  naturally ;  the  crowing  is  not  repeated,  or  the  crying  ceases;  a  look 
of  apprehension  dwells  for  a  moment  on  the  infant's  features,  but  then 
passes  away ;  it  turns  once  more  to  its  playthings,  or  begins  sucking 
again  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter.     A  few  hours,  or  even  a  few 
days,  may  pass  before  this  alarming  occurrence  is  again  observed; 
but  it  does  recur,  and  another  symptom  of  the  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system  is  soon  superadded,  if  it  have  not,  as  is  often  the  case, 
existed  from  the  very  beginning.     This  consists  in  a  peculiar  contrac- 
tion of  the  hands  and  feet ;  a  state  which  may  likewise  not  infrequently 
be  noticed,  daring  infancy,  unattended  by  any  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  though  it  is  often  overlooked,  since,  unlike  the 
peculiar  noise  in  breathing,  it  does  not  force  itself  on  the  attention 
even  of  the  most  unobservant.     It  differs  much  in  degree ;  sometimes 
the  thumb  is  drawn  into  the  palm  by  the  action  of  its  adductor  rnuh 
cles,  while  the  fingers  are  unaffected;  at  other  times  the  fingers  are 
closed  more  or  less  firmly,  and  the  thumb  is  shut  into  the  palm ;  or, 
coupled  with  this,  the  hand  itself  is  forcibly  flexed  on  the  wrist.     In 
the  slightest  degree  of  affection  of  the  foot,  the  great  toe  is  drawn  a 
little  away  from  the  other  toes ;  in  severer  degrees  of  the  affection  this 
abduction  of  the  great  toe  is  very  considerable,  and  the  whole  foot  is 
forcibly  bent  upon  the  ankle  and  its  sole  directed  a  little  inwards. 
Affection  of  the  hands  generally  precedes  the  affection  of  the  feet,  and 
may  even  exist  without  it ;  but  I  have  never  seen  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  feet  when  the  hands  were  unaffected.     At  first  this  state  is 
temporary,  but  it  does  not  come  on  and  cease  simultaneously  with  the 
attacks  of  crowing  inspiration,  though  generally  much   aggravated 
during  its  paroxysms.     Sometimes  a  child  in  whom  the  crowing  inspi- 
ration has  been  heard  will  awake  in  the  morning  with  the  hands  and 
feet  firmly  flexed,  although  he  may  not  have  had  any  attack  of  difficult 
breathing  during  the  night.     At  other  times,  though  but  seldom,  this 
Mate  will  subside  during  sleep,  while  very  often  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
sign any  reason  for  its  cessation  or  return.     The  hands  may  often  be 
nmflexed  by  bending  the  fingers,  but  they  will  resume  their  former 
position  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  force,  and  such  attempts  are  painful 
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to  the  child.  When  the  contraction  is  but  slight,  children  still  use 
their  hands ;  but  Vhen  considerable,  they  cannot  employ  them,  and 
they  sometimes  cry,  as  if  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  were  attended 
with  pain.  Coupled  with  these  carpo-pedal  contractions,  the  back  of 
the  hand  and  the  instep  are  sometimes  swollen,  tense,  and  livid,  and 
occasionally  there  is  slight  puffiness  about  the  face.  This  condition  is 
sometimes  more  general,  and  on  two  successive  years  the  same  child 
was  brought  to  me,  in  whom  these  attacks  of  crowing  inspiration  were 
accompanied  by  a  state  of  intense  anasarca  of  the  whole  body.1  The 
swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet  may  be  due  merely  to  the  impediment 
to  the  circulation  presented  by  the  continuous  spasm,  and  will  then 
subside  of  its  own  accord  as  the  spasm  abates.  The  general  anasar- 
cous  condition,  of  which  I  have  now  seen  several  instances,  depends 
on  a  different  cause.  The  urine  in  these  cases,  if  it  can  be  collected, 
will  be  found  to  be  albuminous,  and  under  the  employment  of  diuretic 
and  diaphoretic  medicines,  the  removal  of  the  dropsy  and  the  abate- 
ment or  disappearance  of  the  spasmodic  symptoms  will  take  place 
together. 

When  the  disease  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  a  slight 
crowing  sound  often  attends  each  inspiration,  and  the  paroxysms  of 
difficult  breathing  are  much  more  severe ;  they  last  longer,  and  some- 
times terminate  in  general  convulsions.  The  breathing  now  does  not 
return  at  once  to  its  natural  frequency,  but  continues  hurried  for  a  few 
minutes  after  the  occurrence  of  each  fit  of  dyspnoea ;  and  it  is  some- 
times attended  with  a  little,  wheezing,  from  the  accumulation  of  mucus 
in  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi  during  the  paroxysm.  When  this 
wheezing  is  permanent,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  usually  constitutes 
any  essential  part  of  the  disease,  but  regard  it  either  as  due  to  an  ac- 
cidental complication  with  catarrh,  which  is  so  frequent  during  the 
period  of  dentition,  or  as  the  result  of  the  affection  being  associated 
with  tubercle  in  the  lungs  or  bronchial  glands,  or  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
owing  to  a  degree  of  pulmonary  congestion,  such  as  takes  place  in 
whooping-cough  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  interruption  to  the 
regular  performance  of  respiration.  The  slightest  cause  is  now  suffi- 
cient to  bring  on  an  attack  of  difficult  breathing:  it  may  be  produced 
by  a  current  of  air,  by  a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  by  slight 
pressure  on  the  larynx,  by  the  act  of  deglutition,  or  by  momentary 
excitement.  The  state  of  sleep  seems  particularly  favorable  to  its 
occurrence,  and  the  short  fitful  dozes  are  interrupted  by  the  return  of 
impending  suffocation. 

The  general  condition  of  the  child  varies  much  during  the  existence 
of  these  symptoms,  but  is  always  widely  removed  from  a  state  of  health. 
The  bowels  are  almost  invariably  disordered,  constipation  being  more 
frequent  than  diarrhoea.  The  mouth  is  sometimes  hot,  and  the  gums 
are  swollen, — the  child  is  evidently  suffering  from  the  process  of  teeth- 
ing ;  and  this  is  the  state  with  which  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  perhaps 
most  frequently  associated.     Sometimes  there  is  evident  congestion  of 

1  This  case  presented  a  remarkable  similarity  to  one  described  by  Dr.  M.  Hall,  at  d. 
185  of  bis  work  on  the  Diseases  and  Derangements  of  the  Nervous  System.  8vo,  Lonfl. 
1841. 
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the  brain,  and  the  face  is  flushed,  the  head  hot,  and  the  pulse  frequent; 
but  these  flushes  of  the  face  are  usually  temporary,  and  the  skin  is 
generally  pallid.  When  the  affection  has  continued  for  some  weeks 
the  countenance  often  assumes  a  haggard,  miserable  aspect;  and 
though  it  may  come  on  in  children  apparently  in  good  health,  I  have 
never  known  the  health  continue  good  after  the  disease,  even  in  a  mild 
form,  has  lasted  for  any  time. 

Death  sometimes  takes  place  during  one  of  the  paroxysms  of  dysp- 
noea, the  child  being  suffocated  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  spasm; 
or  at  other  times  the  oft-repeated  difficulty  of  breathing  induces  a 
state  of  permanent  cerebral  congestion ;  general  convulsions  occur,  and 
the  child  dies  convulsed  or  comatose,  serous  effusion  having  taken 
place  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  Should  the  child  escape  both 
these  dangers,  and  should  no  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  or  bron- 
chial glands  exist,  recovery  is  almost  sure  eventually  to  take  place, 
though  the  convalescence  is  often  very  protracted,  and  the  attack  is 
apt  to  return  under  the  influence  of  the  same  causes  as  originally  ex- 
cited it. 

The  treatment  of  spasm  of  the  glottis  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature 
of  its  exciting  cause;  and  this,  as  you  have  already  seen,  varies  much 
in  different  cases.  In  infants,  before  the  period  of  dentition,  it  is  usu- 
ally induced  by  overfeeding,  or  by  food  of  an  improper  kind.  Our 
inquiries,  therefore,  must  at  once  be  directed  to  ascertain  how  the 
infant  is  fed;  and,  supposing  it  to  be  still  suckled,  it  will  be  wise  to 
interdict  any  other  food  than  the  mother's  milk — or,  at  most,  to  allow 
only  a  little  barley-water.  Spasm  of  the  glottis,  however,  occurs 
much  oftener  in  infants  who  are  brought  up  by  hand,  or  in  those  who 
have  been  weaned,  than  in  children  still  at  the  breast.  In  such  cases, 
much  pains  are  sometimes  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  precisely 
the  kind  of  food  that  best  suits  the  infant.  Two  parts  of  milk  and 
one  of  barley-water,  sweetened  with  a  little  loaf-sugar;  or  equal  parts 
of  milk  and  of  a  solution  of  isinglass,  made  of  the  thickness  of  barley-  . 
water,  generally  agrees  very  well ;  but  much  caution  must  be  used  m 
the  introduction  of  farinaceous  articles  into  the  child's  diet.  Asses' 
milk,  which  forms  the  nearest  approach  to  its  natural  food,  must 
sometimes  be  given  till  the  child  has  decidedly  improved ;  while,  if 
it  be  puny,  and  do  not  appear  to  thrive,  and  the  crowing  inspiration 
continue  undiminished,  it  may  become  .absolutely  necessary  to  restore 
it  to  the  breast. 

The  state  of  the  bowels  requires  no  less  attention  than  the  regulation 
of  the  diet.  The  tendency  to  constipation  must  be  combated,  not  by 
drastic  purgatives,  but  by  mild  aperients.  Castor  oil  often  answers 
the  purpose  very  well,  but  sometimes  each  dose  of  it  nauseates  a  child 
for  several  hours,  and  then  it  is  not  desirable  to  employ  it  if  a  daily 
aperient  should  be  needed.  Both  senna  and  manna  are  apt  to  gripe ; 
and  if  they  be  found  on  trial  to  produce  this  effect,  their  use  must  not 
be  persevered  in.  Few  medicines  act  more  mildly  or  more  certainly 
in  children  than  aloes ;  and  the  bitter  of  the  compound  decoction  may 
he  much  concealed  by  extract  of  liquorice.  The  bulk  of  a  medicine, 
however,  often  opposes  a  great  difficulty  to  its  employment  in  infancy; 
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and  if  that  be  the  case,  the  powder  may  be  substituted  for  the  decoc- 
tion. If  slightly  moistened,  mixed  with  a  little  coarse  sugar,  and 
placed  on  the  tongue,  it  will  often  be  swallowed  very  readily.  The 
habitual  use  of  mercurials  to  overcome  the  constipation  is  not  desir- 
able :  their  employment  is  better  limited  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
bowels  are  not  only  sluggish,  but  the  evacuations  unnatural  in  char- 
acter. 

The  action  of  the  bowels  may  be  encouraged  by  rubbing  the  abdo- 
men twice  a  day,  with  a  liniment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  soap 
liniment  and  tincture  of  aloes ;  or  the  bowels  may  sometimes  be 
induced  to  act  regularly  in  young  infants,  by  the  daily  employment 
of  a  small  soap  suppository.  Enemata,  consisting  either  of  warm 
water  or  gruel,  may  also  be  given  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sedulous  attention  to  the  diet  and  the  state  of  the  bowels  will  some- 
times effect  a  cure ;  but  in  many  instances  tonics  may  be  employed 
with  advantage,  and  probably  none  with  such  decided  benefit  as  the 
preparations  of  iron.  Removal  to  pure  air,  however,  or  to  the  sea- 
coast,  is  often  a  tonic  of  greater  power  in  these  cases  than  all  the 
contents  of  the  laboratory,  and  one  which  you  will  find  in  some 
instances  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  child's  cure. 

All  these  cares  are  not  less  needed  in  children  in  whom* the  process 
of  dentition  has  already  commenced.  In  them,  however,  the  irritation 
of  teething  is  often  the  exciting  cause  of  the  affection,  and  lancing  the 
gums  is  frequently  needed  in  addition  to  the  other  treatment.  The 
relief  thus  afforded  is  sometimes  very  striking;  and  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  operation  may  be  necessary  to  diminish  the  swelling 
and  tension,  and  to  ease  the  pain  of  the  congested  gum.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  proceeding  to  be  adopted,  irrespective  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, simply  because  the  child  had  begun  to  cut  his  teetli  when 
the  attack  of  spasm  of  the  glottis  came  on.  Dentition  does  not  go  on 
continuously  from  the  time  when  the  first  tooth  is  cut  until  the  com- 

Sletion  of  the  whole  set,  but  there  arc  regular  pauses  in  the  process, 
tiring  which  its  advance  is  suspended  for  several  weeks  together. 
Thus,  for  instance,  after  the  appearance  of  the  incisors,  there  is  a  pause 
for  several  weeks  or  months  before  the  first  molar  teeth  appear,  and 
then  there  is  another  cessation  in  the  process  before  the  child  begins 
to  cut  its  canine  teeth.  The  spasm  of  the  glottis,  therefore,  may  come 
on  during  one  of  these  pauses,  and  be  excited  by  some  cause  quite 
unconnected  with  dentition.  Lancing  the  gums,  too,  is  not  well  borne 
in  every  case,  even  when  it  may  have  appeared  to  be  indicated ;  ami 
I  have  more  than  once  been  compelled  to  discontinue  it,  on  account 
of  the  pain  and  alarm  which  it  excited,  bringing  on  a  violent  spas- 
modic seizure  whenever  I  attempted  to  practise  it. 

In  Borne  instances  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  associated  with  mani- 
fest nneasiness  in  the  head.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  some  of 
these  cases,  the  brain  is  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation,  owing 
to  the  deficiently  ossified  skull  being  too  thin  to  defend  it  from  injury, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  affords  no  adequate  counter-pressure  to  check 
the  over-distension  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  rickety  children  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  affection  ;  and  though 
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the  constitutional  condition  of  such  children  has  certainly  much  to  do 
with  its  production,  yet  the  imperfect  bone  formation  of  the  cranium 
probably  has  a  share  in  such  cases  in  aggravating  it.  I  have  seen 
many  instances  in  which  the  recommendation  that  a  horsehair  cushion 
should  be  made  for  the  head  to  rest  on,  having  a  hole  in  its  centre,  so 
as  to  relieve  the  occiput  from  all  pressure,  has  been  acted  on  with 
manifest  advantage.  The  supervention  of  attacks  of  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  in  a  case  of  well-marked  chronic  hydrocephalus,  would  call' 
for  little  change  in  the  treatment,  though  it  must  evidently  add  much 
to  the  danger  of  the  patient. 

Symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  are  sometimes  associated  with  this 
condition.  They  are  seldom  such  as  to  call  for  active  interference; 
but  the  tepid  bath  and  neutral  salines,  with  small  doses  of  hyoscyamus,1 
are  often  of  much  service  in  quieting  the  general  excitement  of  the 
circulation,  while  the  occasional  application  of  a  leech  to  the  head  may 
be  beneficial,  especially  if  general  convulsions  are  beginning  to  super- 
vene on  the  attacks  of  dyspnoea. 

It  is  possible  that  you  may  meet  with  a  case  in  which  active  deple- 
tion is  indicated,  and  you  must  not  allow  the  consciousness  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  inappropriate,  to  prevent  you  from  having  recourse 
to  it  in  such  exceptional  instances  as  the  following.  In  this  case, 
indeed,  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  depletion  beyond  that  point 
which  is  in  general  expedient  in  so  young  a  child. 

Some  years  since  I  saw  a  little  boy,  2%  years  old,  who  had .  already 
suffered  from  several  attacks  of  spasm  of  the  glottis.  A  return  of  the 
affection  had  taken  place  about  seven  weeks  before,  though  not 
attended  by  any  very  alarming  symptoms  until  after  the  lapse  of  a 
month,  when  a  general  convulsive  seizure  occurred.  From  this  he 
recovered,  and  he  had  for  some  days  appeared  to  be  convalescent  from 
the  spasmodic  attacks,  when  his  bowels  became  disordered,  and  a  good 
deal  purged,  and  after  they  had  been  so  for  two  or  three  days  his 
mother  noticed  one  afternoon  that  his  thumbs  were  forcibly  drawn 
into  the  palm  of  his  hands.  With  the  exception  of  this  contraction 
of  his  thumbs,  however,  he  seemed  as  well  as  usual  and  had  a  tolerably 
good  night ;  but  immediately  on  awaking  at  six  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  had  a  paroxysm  of  stridulous  breathing,  in  which  he 
crowed  so  loudly  as  to .  be  heard  over  the  whole  house.  His  face  at 
the  same  time  became  greatly  flushed,  and  his  hands  and  feet  con* 
tracted,  as  they  were  when  I  visited  him  three  hours  afterwards.  His 
face  was  then  much  flushed,  his  head  hot,  his  pupils  rather  dilated, 
his  pulse  full  and  bounding ;  his  thumbs  were  drawn  across  the  palm ; 
the  fingers  were  not  closed,  but  the  hands  were  forcibly  flexed  on  the 
wrists ;  the  great  toe  was  drawn  far  apart  from  the  other  toes,  which 
were  flexed,  and  the  whole  foot  was  stiffly  bent  on  the  ankle.  The 
child  was  then  breathing  quietly,  and  seemed  drowsy  ;  but  he  screamed 
out  the  moment  he  was  touched,  as  if  the  least  disturbance  of  his  limbs 
gave  him  pain. 

Eight  leeches  were  applied  to  his  temples,  and  drew  much  blood, 

1  See  Fonhula  No.  2,  p.  54. 
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but  without  producing  any  amelioration  of  his  condition.  A  croupy 
sound  continued  to  attend  his  respiration,  and  he  had  a  fit  of  urgent 
dyspnoea,  with  loud  stridulous  breathing,  between  my  first  visit  at  9 
in  the  morning  and  my  second  at  five  in  the  evening.  I  now  bled 
hira  from  the  arm  to  §vj,  which  subdued  the  fulness  of  the  pulse, 
blanched  his  lips,  and  diminished  the  flijsh  of  his  face,  though  it  did 
not  cause  actual  fainting.  I  ordered  cold  to  be  applied  to  the  head, 
and  saw  him  again  at  1\  P.  M.,  when  I  found  that  he  had  been  lying 
quiet  ever  since  I  left  him,  and  had  had  some  tranquil  sleep,  without 
any  crowing  sound  attending  the  breathing.  His  pulse  was  less  full, 
the  flush  of  his  face  was  diminished,  the  heat  of  the  head  was  gone, 
and  the  contractions  of  the  hands  and  feet  were  both  less,  and  less 
firm. 

A  powder  with  gr.  j  of  calomel  and  gr.  viij  of.  rhubarb,  which  had 
been  given  in  the  morning,  and  had  produced  one  evacuation,  was 
now  repeated. 

The  child  had  some  sleep  in  the  night,  and  no  access  of  dyspnoea 
returned,  nor  did  the  croupy  sound  again  accompany  the  inspiration. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  hands  and 
feet  greatly  diminished,  and  the  child  became  cheerful.  In  five  days 
from  this  formidable  attack  he  was  quite  well,  and  continued  so  for 
a  year,  when  a  slight  return  of  spasm  of  the  glottis  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  a  severe  impetiginous  eruption  on  the  scalp. 

Before  concluding  this  lecture,  I  will  suggest  a  few  cautions,  appli- 
cable alike  to  all  cases  of  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Sudden  excitement, 
and  especially  a  fit  of  crying,  are  likely  to  bring  on  the  attack,  and 
since  there  is  a  possibility  of  any  one  of  these  attacks  proving  fatal, 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  the  management  of  the  child  to 
avoid  all  unnecessary  occasions  of  annoyance  or  distress. 

Although  the  benefit  that  accrues  from  fresh  air,  or  from  a  change 
of  air,  is  often  very  great,  yet  it  is  very  important  that  the  child  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  cold  or  wind,  for  I  have  seen  such  exposure 
followed  by  a  severe  attack  of  dyspnoea,  or  by  the  occurrence  of  gen- 
eral convulsions.  The  hazard  of  such  an  occurrence  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  and  long  continuance  of  the  affection ;  and,  in 
such  cases,  the  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  irritability  of 
the  surface,  seem  sometimes  to  become  as  great  as  they  may  be  ob- 
served to  be  in  frogs  when  narcotized,  whom  you  may  then  throw 
into  convulsions  by  merely  shaking  the  table  on  which  they  are  plrfced. 
It  is  possible  that  this  condition  in  the  infant  may  be  due  to  a  cause 
not  unlike  that  which  produces  it  in  the  lower  animal.  In  the  latter, 
it  is  manifestly  due  to  the  influence  on  the  nervous  system  of  blood 
impregnated  with  opium ;  in  the  former,  a  similar  influence  may  be 
exerted  by  blood  the  proper  depuration  of  which  has  been  prevented 
by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

There  is  also  another  reason  fqr  caution  in  exposing  the  child  to 
cold  or  wind,  namely,  that  the  occurrence  of  catarrh  is  almost  sure  to 
be  followed  by  an  aggravation  of  the  spasmodic  affection.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  I  have  seen  the  supervention  of  catarrh  convert  a 
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very  mild  into  a  very  serious  attack,  and  once  the  exacerbation  of  the 
symptoms  thus  produced  was  the  cause  of  the  infant's  death. 

The  parents  should  in  every  instance  be  made  fully  aware  of  the 
uncertainty  that  attends  this  affection — of  the  possibility  of  death 
taking  place  very  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

In  the  paroxysm  itself  but  little  can  be  done.  Cold  water  may  be 
dashed  on  the  face,  and  the  fauces  may  be  irritated,  or  the  finger  passed 
down  into  the  pharynx,  so  as  to  bring  on,  if  possible,  the  effort  to 
Vomit,  while  at  the  same  time  the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the  body  may 
be  placed  in  a  hot  bath. 

The  remarkable  observations  of  MM.  Braun  and  Chiari1  on  the  em- 
ployment of  chloroform  in  puerperal  convulsions,  and  a  short  paper 
by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,2  on  its  utility  in  the  convulsions  of 
children,  drew  my  attention  to  it,  and  I  have  tried  it  extensively,  and 
in  many  instances  with  advantage.     In  cases  where  depletion  is  inad- 
missible, where  the  convulsions  are  not  obviously  due  to  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  while  they  are  both  severe  in  their  character  and  are 
returning  with   frequency,  the   inhalation  of  chloroform   sometimes 
altogether  arrests  them.     It  is  also  of  service  in  attacks  of  a  more 
chronic  kind,  in  which,  though  convulsions  are  less  violent,  yet  the 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system  is  extreme,  and  every  change  of  pos- 
ture, and  every  attempt  at  deglutition,  are  followed  either  by  threat- 
enings  of  a  fit,  or  by  actual  convulsions.     Its  efficient  use,  however,  is 
not  easy  to  secure,  since  it  requires  the  constant  presence  in  the  house 
of  some  one  competent  to  administer  it ;  while  if  intrusted  to  the  par- 
ents or  to  a  nurse,  the  fears  of  the  former  and  the  want  of  intelligence 
of  the  latter  generally  render  its  employment  merely  nominal.     Even 
when  most  skilfully  administered,  too,  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  soon 
ceases,  if,  from  the  return  of  the  convulsions,  the  necessity  should  arise 
for  its  being  given  at  very  short  intervals.     In  these  circumstances 
the  narcotism  soon  becomes  very  partial,  and  the  fits  recur  altogether 
unmitigated  by  it — a  result  which  I  have  also  observed  in  puerperal 
convulsions.     I  have  never  seen  mischief  follow  from  its  use;  but  its 
power  of  doing  good  seems  usually  to  be  more  evanescent  than  that 
of  other  sedatives. 

There  are  still  a  few  points  connected  with  the  derangements  of  the 
nervous  system  in  early  life  which  require  a  brief  notice  before  I  close 
this  lecture.  And  first,  with  reference  to  cases,  happily  rare,  of  violent, 
cau&less,  and  fatal  convulsions  in  early  life,  independent  of  disease  of 
the  brain:  Such  attacks  are  very  unusual  after  the  completion  of  den- 
tition ;  sometimes  they  occur  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause,  but 
more  frequently  they  follow  on  some  slight  error  in  diet,  or  on  slight 
exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  on  the  drying  up  of  some  cutane- 
ous eruption,  or  of  some  long-existing  strumous  sore.  They  are  char- 
acterized by  the  violence  of  the  convulsive  movements,  by  the  depth 
of  the  coma  which  succeeds  to  them,  and  by  the  very  rapid  failure  of 
the  child's  powers.     I  think,  too,  it  may  be  said,  that  convulsions 

1  Klinikder  Geburtshiilfe,  etc.,  part  ii,  p.  249,  8vo.     Erlangen.  1853. 

8  Obstetric  Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  47U,  from  Ed.  Monthly  Journal,  January,  185*2. 
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attended  by  such  circumstances  warrant  more  serious  apprehension  in 
children  of  three  or  four  years  old  than  in  infants  of  a  year  or  eighteen 
months.  For  this  the  reason  doubtless  is,  that  at  an  age  when  the 
nervous  system  is  less  susceptible  than  in  infancy,  an  attack  of  this 
kind  implies  a  graver  disturbance,  and  one  less  likely  to  pass  away. 
Death  in  these  seizures  seems  to  take  place,  not  from  sudden  asphyxia, 
as  in  spasm  of  the  glottis,  but  from  the  slower  influence  of  the  perpetual 
disturbance  of  the  respiratory  process,  or  from  exhaustion  of  the  ner- 
vous powers,  just  as  one  sees  it  do  in  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions ; 
the  skin  becoming  colder,  the  pulse  more  feeble  after  each  attack,  and 
complete  collapse  being  induced  within  twenty-four,  sometimes  within 
twelve  hours  from  the  first  seizure.  With  reference  to  the  share  which 
is  borne  by  the  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  in  destroying  the  pa- 
tient in  some  of  these  cases,  M.  Trousseau1  makes  some  remarks,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  usual  acuteness.  He  notices  that  the  state  is  not 
dissimilar  from  that  of  a  person  on  whom'  tracheotomy  has  been  per- 
formed in  the  extreme  period  of  croup.  The  obstacle  to  the  entrance 
of  air  may  have  been  removed  by  the  operation,  but  the  consequences 
of  the  previous  long-continued  interruption  to  the  aeration  of  the  blood 
remain,  and  they  gradually  destroy  life.  Just  in  the  same  way  the 
often-repeated  convulsions  bring  with  them  great  disturbance  of  respi- 
ration and  circulation,  and  scarcely  is  one  fit  over  when  a  second  and 
a  third  return,  and  leave  no  time  for  breathing  and  the  heart's  action 
to  resume  their  regular  course.  "  Thus  it  happens  that  when  at  length 
a  state  of  calm  succeeds  to  the  attack,  even  .though  respiration  may 
seem  to  be  regular,  it  is  a  delusive  calm,  and  the  child  dies  some  hours 
later  without  any  fresh  convulsion,  without  marked  oppression,  with- 
out the  appearance  of  any  new  symptom  of  importance.  He  dies,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  not  of  actual  asphyxia,  but  of  the  results  of 
asphyxia," 

Far  less  hopeless  are  cases,  with  which  we  also  meet  occasionally, 
of  the  exceedingly  frequent  recurrence  of  convulsions ;  five,  ten,  or 
more  taking  place  every  day,  for  days  or  weeks  together.  Such 
attacks  are  seldom  or  never  met  with  after  the  completion  of  denti- 
tion. The  danger  to  life  seems  to  lessen  with  the  frequency  of  their 
recurrence,  but  there  is  hazard  lest  they  should  end  by  becoming 
habitual;  while,  further,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  decided  relation 
between  the  liability  to  convulsions  in  early  infancy,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  epilepsy  in  subsequent  childhood. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  with  reference  to  that  peculiar  form  of 
convulsion,  to  which  from  the  movements  that  characterize  it,  the 
name  of  Eclampsia  Nutans,3  or  the  Salaam  convulsion,  has  been 
given,  and  in  which  some  observers  have  thought  they  recognized  the 
signs  of  a  special  disease.     Infants  and  children  affected  by  it  bow  the 

1  Clinique  Medicate  de  I'HStel  Dieu  de  Paris,  vol.  ii,  8vo.     Paris,  1862,  p.  05. 

*  Four  cases  of  this  affection  were  described  by  Mr.  Newnham  in  the  British  Record  of 
Obstetric  Medicine,  March  15,  1849;  two  are  related  by  Dr.  Faber,  in  J.  f.  Kindcrkr.,  vol. 
xiv,  p.  260;  two  by  Dr.  Ebcrt,  Annalen  der  Charitl  zu  Berlin,  1850;  one  by  Dr  Willshire 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  March,  1851 ;  and  probably  others  may 
be  found  in  the  medical  journals. 
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head  and  bend  the  body  slightly  forward,  a  movement  which  is 
repeated  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes  twenty,  fifty,  or  even  a  hun- 
dred times,  and  then  ceases,  but  returns  once  or  oftener  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  During  the  attack  the  child  seems  bewildered,  but  com- 
plete consciousness  returns  as  soon  as  the  movements  end  ;  and  in  one 
case  which  was  under  my  care,  the  infant  seemed  relieved,  and  quite 
bright  and  happy  the  moment  that  the  movements  ceased.  In  con- 
nection with  these  attacks,  there  is  a  general  failure  of  health,  and 
enfeebling  of  the  mental  powers,  but  they  do  not  tend  to  destroy 
life,  nor  are  they  connected  with  any  special  form  of  cerebral  disease, 
nor  have  they  any  invariable  issue. 

Their  tendency,  however,  unquestionably  is,  to  pass  into  confirmed 
epilepsy ;  and  the  bowing  of  the  head  seldom  lasts  for  more  than  i 
few  weeks  without  some  other  convulsive  movement  becoming  asso- 
ciated with  it.     Often  it  is  a  slight  convulsive  movement  of  one  or 
other  arm,  but  attacks  of  general  convulsions  occasionally  intervene, 
and  at  last  they  take  the  place  almost  or  altogether  of  the  previous 
bowings  of  the  head,  and  the  case  becomes  one  of  ordinary  epilepsy, 
with  in  general  very  considerable  impairment  of  the  intellect.    Just 
the  same  course,  however,  is  observed  to  be  followed  by  other  partial 
convulsions,  though  such  convulsions  seldom  attract  attention  by  their 
singularity  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Eclampsia  Nutans.     Some  years 
ago,  however,  I  saw  an  infant,  seven  months  old,  in  whom  attacks  of 
an  oscillatory  movement  of  the  head  from  side  to  side  came  on  just 
in  the  same  manner,  and  associated  with  the  same  impairment  of  the 
general  health,  as  usually  attends  the  Salaam  convulsion.     The  rarity 
of  the  latter  affection,  too,  consists  not  in  the  nature  of  the  movement, 
but  in  its  frequent  repetition,  and  I  have  often  observed  the  first  sign 
of  incipient  epilepsy  in  the  child  to  be  a  sudden  bowing  downwards 
of  the  head,  instantaneously  recovered  from,  and  just  attracting  notice 
by  the  bruising  of  the  forehead,  which  had  struck  against  a  table  or 
chair.     Next  this  bowing  ceases  to  be  confined  to  the  neck,  and  the 
child  falls  forwards  on   the  ground,  though  still   the   attack   is  so 
momentary,  that  it  rises  again  immediately,  and  it  sometimes  is  not 
until  after  an  attack  of  general  convulsion  has  awakened  the  anxiety 
of  relatives,  that  any  meaning  begins  to  be  attached  to  what  was  long 
supposed  to  be  merely  the  effect  of  a  child's  heedlessness,  or  of  its  not 
having  thoroughly  learnt  to  walk.     Such  cases  are  but  a  few  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact  so  often  insisted  on,  that  in  the  study  as  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  diseases  of  early  life,  nothing  is  too  trivial  to  notice— that 
the  slightest  occurrences  often  have  the  gravest  import. 
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LECTURE    XIV. 

f 

Epilepsy — its  causes — illustrative  tables— its  general  character  and  influence  on  the  mind. 

Circumstances  which  must  regulate  our  prognosis.    Treatment — futility  of  specifics — 

general  management — employment  of  belladonna. 
Chobba — not  exclusively  a  disease  of  childhood— causes  which  influence  its  occurrence — 

its  relation  to  rheumatism.     Symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment.     Partial  chorea. 

We  yesterday  studied  the  convulsions  of  early  childhood  in  their 
grarest  aspect,  as  immediately  threatening  life ;  but  a  painful  interest 
attaches  to  them  independent  of  the  anxiety  which  they  excite  lest 
they  should  prove  immediately  fatal.  There  is  the  dread  of  their 
persistence,  or  of  the  child  being  left  with  its  nervous  system  so 
shaken  that  fits  may  recur  at  some  later  period ;  that  convulsions  in 
infancy  or  childhood  may  issue  in  epilepsy  in  youth  or  manhood. 
Nor,  indeed,  does  this  seem  to  be  a  groundless  fear,  for  of  68  cases 
which  form  the  basis  of  M.  Herpin's1  elaborate  work  on  epilepsy,  17 
or  25  per  cent,  date  from  the  first  five  years  of  existence;,  and  of  63 
cases  that  came  under  my  own  observation  in  young  persons  under 
the  age  of  14  years,  38  dated  back  to  the  first  four  years  of  life,  20 
occurred  between  the  ages  of  4  and  10,  and  5  between  10  and  12.     ' 

TABLE, 
Showing  Aob  of  Patients  at  Commencement  or  Attacks  of  Epilepsy. 


Age  at  Commencement. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  6  months, 

Between  6  and  12  months, 

"         1    "      2  years, 

*'        2    "      3     " 

•'        3    "      4     " 

■•        4    ••     6     •«           ...%.. 

"        5    "    10     " 

••      10    "    12     " 

4 
6 
6 
2 
2 
2 
7 
3 

4 
3 
6 
5 
1 
3 
8 
2 

8 
8 

12 
7 
3 
6 

15 
5 

31 

32 

63 

In  the  above  table  the  alleged  age  at  the  cotnmencerhent  of  epilepsy 
does  not  represent  that  at  which  some  isolated  convulsion  may  have 
occurred,  but  the  age  since  which  there  had  been  a  succession  of  fits 
coming  on  at  intervals  more  or  less  regular,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  fresh  exciting  cause.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  nearly  a  fifth 
of  the  cases  the  attacks  date  back  to  very  early  infancy,  to  a  time 
when  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  epilepsy  have  as  yet  not  come 
into  play,  when  we  must  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  disorder  in  some 

1  Du  Pronostic,  etc.,  de  TEpilepsie,  8vo,  Paris,  1852,  p.  336. 
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conditions  profoundly  affecting  the  general  nutrition,  not  in  such  as 
specially  act  upon  the  nervous  system*  But  the  gravity  of  those 
apparently  causeless  convulsive  seizures  which  sometimes  occur  in 
very  early  infancy  is  still  further  seen,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  in 
many  other  cases  where  epilepsy  is  stated  to  have  come  on  during 
dentition,  or  even  at  some  later  period  of  childhood,  it  will  be  found, 
on  close  inquiry,  that  many  of  the  patients  had  suffered  from  convul- 
sions in  early  infancy,  although  a  period  of  months  or  even  of  yean 
may  have  passed  without  their  return ;  and  the  very  fact  may  have 
been  forgotten  until  your  inquiries  recall  it  to  the  parent's  recollection. 

In  6  of  the  cases  hereditary  tendency  to  epilepsy  was  admitted  to 
exist  ;l  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  its  real  frequency  is  far  greater 
than  the  friends  of  our  patients  admit;  and  in  not  a  few  instances, 
especially  of  the  earliest  occurrence  of  epilepsy,  a  strict  inquiry  will 
elicit  that  other  children  have  had  fits  during  teething,  or  have  suffered 
from  chorea,  or  that  mental  peculiarities,  more  or  less  remarkable, 
have  been  observed  in  different .  members  of  the  family.  A  distinct 
exciting  cause  for  the  attack  was  assigned  in  1  only  of  the  18  cat* 
in  wjiich  the  fits  dated  back  from  the  first  six  months  of  life ;  and  in 
that  instance  they  were  said,  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  to  have  fol- 
lowed inflammation  of  the  brain. 

In  33  of  the  remaining  51  cases,  or  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  num- 
ber, the  attacks  were  said  to  have  been  induced 

By  fright in  3  instances 

" "  injury  to  the  head 2  u 

"  a  fall 1  " 

u  weaning 1  " 

"  errors  in  diet 1  ** 

"  gastric  disorder   .......  2  tt 

"  vaccination          .......  1  w 

"  scarlatina  coming  on  during  convalescence  .        .  2  " 

"  anger 1  " 

"  first  dentition 18  " 

14  second  dentition 1  u 

In  one  of  the  above  cases  the  epileptic  attacks  which  came  on 
during  the  first  dentition  ceased  with  its  completion,  and  did  not 
recur  until  the  commencement  of  the  second  dentition,  when  they 
returned  frequently  and  severely.  The  statement  of  the  alleged  causes 
of  epilepsy  is  imperfect,  to  a  great  degree  no  doubt  inaccurate,  bat 
still  the  coincidence  of  the  attacks  in  18  of  the  33  cases  with  the 
active  progress  of  teething  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  freak 
illustration  of  the  peculiar  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  at  that 
important  period  of  development. 

In  the  cases  on  which  my  remarks  are  founded  I  have  not  included 
instances  of  mere  epileptic  idiots,  in  whom  the  occurrence  of  fits  was 
only  a  subordinate  and  often  a  secondary  manifestation  of  the  general 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system.  In  childhood,  however,  as  surely 
and  even  more  speedily  than  in  the  adult,  the  return  of  epileptic 

1  Herpin,  op.  cit.,  p.  328,  estimates  the  frequency  of  epilepsy  at  from  four  to  five  times 
greater  in  the  family  of  epileptics  than  in  the  population  at  large. 
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attacks  impairs,  and  at  length  even  completely  abolishes,  the  mental 
powers.  In  5  boys  and  5  girls  the  weakness  of  the  mind  amounted 
to  idiocy,  which  in  the  case  of  1  girl  was  associated  with  occasional 
attacks  of  maniacal  excitement ;  and  in  2  other  girls  epilepsy  coexisted 
with  peculiarities  of  manner  and  disposition,  such  as  appeared  to  me 
to  justify  their  being  regarded  as  an  instance  of  moral  insanity.  In 
17  other  cases  the  child  was  either  duller  than  the  average  of  children 
of  the  same  age,  or,  more  painful  still,  the  early  dawn  of  intellect  was 
becoming  gradually  overclouded  with  the  recurrence  of  the  epileptic 
seizures,  and  in  3  of  these  17  cases  the  blunting  of  the  mind  was 
associated  with  perversion  of  the  character  with  violence  or  obstinacy. 
Though  these  cases  are  unselected,  it  is  yet  possible  that  they  present 
a  darker  prospect,  with  respect  to  affections  of  the  mind  in  connection 
with  epilepsy  in  early  life,  than  reality  will  warrant ;  but  even  though 
it  be  so,  there  is  yet  enough  in  them  to  justify  us  in  regarding  this 
disorder  with  the  greatest  anxiety  and  apprehension. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  peculiarity  in  the  mind  of  children  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  when  we  endeavor  to  estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  disturbing  causes  upon  it ;  namely,  that  it  is  undeveloped, 
and  that  having  but  partially  and  imperfectly  acquired  its  powers,  it 
is  consequently  more  easily  obscured  than  in  subsequent  life.  In  6 
of  the  14  cases  in  which  the  affection  of  the  mind  was  most  consider- 
able, the  attacks  commenced  within  the  first  year,  in  7  within  the  first 
three  years ;  and  in  1  only  was  the  child  turned  7  years  of  age  when 
she  became  subject  to  epilepsy.  In  4  of  the  13  cases  in  which  the 
mind  was  less  gravely  affected,  the  attacks  began  under  the  age  of  1 
year,  in  2  under  the  age  of  2  years ;  4  children  were  4 ;  1  was  8,  and 
2  were  9  years  old  when  the  epileptic  attacks  commenced.  I  may 
add,  that  none  of  the  children  of  whom  I  am  speaking  had  reached 
the  age  of  14  years.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  inference  which  these 
facts  suggest  held  good  to  even  a  greater  degree  than  one  might  at 
first  imagine ;  and  as  if  we  might  state  as  a  general  rule  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  epilepsy  comes  on  early,  will  the  chances  of  its  being  asso- 
ciated with  serious  disorder  of  the  mind  be  increased.  M.  Cazauvieilh,'* 
in  his  elaborate  essay  on  the  connection  between  epilepsy  and  insanity, 
states  as  the  result  of  a  comparison  between  26  female  epileptics  in 
whom  the  disease  preceded  menstruation,  and  26  in  whom  its  occur- 
rence succeeded  it,  that  in  19  of  the  former,  and  in  only  10  of  the 
latter,  it  was  associatqd  with  insanity.  This  fact  is  always  to  be  borne 
in  mind  when  consulted  about  a  case  of  epilepsy  in  early  life,  since 
it  obviously  must  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  our  prognosis. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  general  characters  of  epilepsy 
in  childhood,  agree  closely  with  those  which  it  presents  in  after  life. 
I  have  observed  the  petit  maly  as  it  is  termed,  continue  in  children  for 
a  period  of  several  months,  and  finally  issue  in  regular  epileptic  seiz- 
ures. In  the  child,  I  have  sometimes  noticed  the  loss  of  consciousness 
during  the  seizure  to  be  imperfect,  and  this  in  spite  of  very  marked 
convulsive  movements;    fits,  with  complete  insensibility,   occurring 

1  Archives  Gen.  de  M6decine,  Janvier,  18*26,  p.  43. 
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occasionally  in  the  same  patient,  and  being  of  longer  duration,  though 
not  attended  with  a  greater  amount  of  convulsion,  than  those  in  which 
the  loss  of  consciousness  was  incomplete.     In  one  instance,  attacks  of 
apparently  causeless  alarm,   accompanied   by  much  excitement  and 
incoherent  talking,  passed  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  into  regular 
epileptic  seizures ;  in  another  instance,  a  girl  who  came  under  my  care 
at  the  age  of  10  years  and  10  months,  had  had  an  attack  of  general 
convulsions  when  8  years  old,  for  which  no  cause  could  be  assigned. 
Since  that  time  she  had  been  liable  to  occasional  attacks  of  strange 
excitement  of  manner ;  and  these  had  for  six  months  been  attended 
with  a  sort  of  cataleptic  condition,  in  which  she  stood  motionless  for 
a  minute  or  two,  wildly  staring  at  vacancy,  and  uttered  a  few  inco- 
herent words,  which  apparently  had  reference  to  some  object  she  saw, 
though  she  could  not  be  induced  to  describe  her  imaginings.     Eleven 
months  after  the  commencement  of  these  attacks  their  peculiar  ehtfw 
acter  disappeared,  and  she  began  to  have  regular  epileptic  teiim^ 
while,  in  the  intervals,  her  actions  and  manner,  though  often  rational 
enough,  were  frequently  those  of  an  insane  person.     In  a  boy  aged  ft, 
in  whom  for  a  year  epileptic  fits  had  occurred  causelessly,  and  with  a 
rapidly  increasing  frequency,  until  at  length  three  or  four  came  on 
weekly,  and  sometimes  more  than  one  in  a  day,  a  sort  of  maniacal 
excitement  seized  him  occasionally,  in  which  he  struck  other  children, 
though  they  had  given  him  no  provocation.     These  manifestations  of 
mental  disorder  Are  precisely  analogous  to  the  momentary  delirium 
observed  in  the  epileptic  adult,  during  which  the  patient   commits 
some  act  of  gross  impropriety,  or  attacks  his  friends  or  attendants,  or 
some  bystander,  with  savage  fury,  and  recovers  his  consciousness  a 
minute  or  two  afterwards,  to  learn  with  horror  the  act  which  he  has 
committed.1     They  are,  as  might  be  expected,  most  observable  in  cases 
in  which  epilepsy  has  not  come  on  till  about  5  or  6  years  of  age,  or 
somewhat  later :  the  convulsions  which  date  from  early  infancy  lead 
to  a  more  complete  obscuring  of  the  mind,  and  the  cases  in  which 
they  have  occurred,  often  present  themselves  to  us  as  instances  of 
idiocy  complicated  with  epilepsy,  rather  than  as  cases  of  epilepsy 
producing  disorder  of  the  mind  by  their  frequent  return.     I  do  not 
know  that  the  age  of  the  patient  makes  any  important  difference  in 
the  characters  of  the  epileptic  seizure.     They  seem  to  be  the  same,  in 
all  essentials,  in  the  child  as  in  the  adult.     The  aura  epileptica  is  often 
described  of  their  own  accord  by  children ;  though  many  ar^  of  coarse 
too  young  to  explain  their  sensations,  and  others,  with  the.  strange 
tendency  to  exaggeration  which  one  often  observes  in  early  life,  seeing 
that  their  story  is  listened  to  with  attention,  will  dress  it  up  with  such 
details  as  to  their  young  imagination  seem  almost  wonderful.     In  some 
cases,  the  attacks  begin  invariably  with  convulsive  movements  of  one 
limb.     Thus,  in  a  little  boy  who  was  some  time  since  in  the  hospital, 

1  With  reference  to  the  relation  between  epilepsy  and  affection  of  the  mind,  there  are 
some  important  observations  by  M.  Trousseau  in  his  Clinique  Medicale,  vol.  ii,  pp  23 
and  28;  and  by  M.  Fa  1  ret,  in  Archives  de  MeU,  i860,  vol.  ii,  p.  661  ;  1861,  vol.  i,p.  461, 
and  vol.  ii,  p.  421. 
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the  attacks  always  began  with  painful  convulsive  movements  of  the 
right  hand,  which  he  seized  with  the  left  and  endeavored  to  keep  still. 
In  a  few  seconds  or  a  minute  these  movements  ceased;  the  tonic  spasm 
came  on,  and  then  the  general  convulsive  movements  as  in  an  ordinary 
epileptic  seizure.  These  peculiarities  seldom  last  for  very  long:  some- 
times for  a  season  one  limb  is  habitually  the  first  to  be  affected,  some- 
times another;  or  the  fits  invariably  predominate  on  one  side,  and  then, 
with  no  other  changes  in  the  patient's  condition,  the  attack  will  com- 
mence in  another  limb,  or  predominate  on  the  other  side.  Stupor 
more  or  less  continued,  or  a  heavy  sleep,  usually  follows  the  attack,  but 
now  and  then  a  state  of  excitement  precedes  the  sleep;  a  noisy  delirium 
which,  but  for  the  tender  age  of  the  patient,  would  be  identical  with 
the  temporary  mania  which  sometimes  follows  the  epileptic  seizure  in 
the  adult,  and  renders  him  for  the  time  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
class  of  insane  patients. 

The  question  is  often  put  to  us  in  practice  as  to  the  probability  of 
fits  terminating  in  epilepsy;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  ground 
for  hope  in  any  case  that  epileptic  attacks  which  have  already  fre- 
quently recurred  will  evidently  cease.  With  reference  to  neither  of 
these  inquiries,  however,  are  we  in  possession  of  data  such  as  to  enable 
us  to  give  an  answer  with  much  certainty.  I  do  not  think  that  those 
fits  of  which  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  a  prominent  symptom,  often  pass 
into  confirmed  epilepsy;  long-continued  struggling  is  not  a  character- 
istic of  them,  but  more  often  drowsiness  or  stupor  immediately  succeed- 
ing to  the  fits,  and  heaviness  and  dulness  continuing  for  some  hours 
after  them.  It  is  not  the  violence  of  a  single  fit,  nor  even  the  frequent 
return  of  fits  for  a  limited  time,  which  warrants  the  gravest  apprehen- 
sion. It  is  the  recurrence  of  fits,  when  all  observable  cause  of  irrita- 
tion has  passed  away ;  it  is  their  return  when  the  patient  is  otherwise 
apparently  in  perfect  health;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  statement  has 
been  made  that  attacks  of  the  petit  mal  warrant  a  graver  prognosis 
than  the  violent  convulsion.  As  to  the  prospect  of  epileptic  seizures 
ceasing  at  puberty,  I  fear  that  the  hope  is  a  very  groundless  one.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  new  period  of  development  should 
be  attended  by  anything  else  than  a  fresh  excitement,  and  an  increased 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system ;  so  that  there  is  more  reason  for 
anticipating  a  deterioration  in  the  patient's  condition,  than  for  ex- 
pecting an  improvement  from  the  changes  of  puberty.  It  is  true, 
that  if  epilepsy  comes  on  while  dentition  is  in  active  progress,  we  may 
hope  for,  though  we  cannot  with  certainty  calculate  on,  amendment 
when  teething  is  accomplished;  and  though  I  have  no  statistics  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  yet  my  impression  is,  that  I  have  oftener  known 
epilepsy  cease  spontaneously  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  years  than 
at  any  other  period.  In  the  same  way,  if  epilepsy  occur  during  the 
changes  that  usher  in  puberty,  we  may  look  forward  with  some  degree 
of  cheerfulness  to  the  time  when  all  of  those  changes  shall  have  been 
completed.  In  each  of  these  cases,  however,  it  is  not  the  period  of 
excitement,  but  the  season  of  repose,  on  w>ich  our  hopes  are  founded ; 
while,  to  leave  the  case  untreated,  in  the  vague  expectation  of  what 
at  a  certain  critical  epoch  of  life  the  healing  power  of  nature  may  be 
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able  to  effect,  would  be  to  trifle  alike  with  our  own  reputation  and 
with  our  patient's  prospects  of  recovery.     The  first  point  in  everj 
case  is  obviously  to  make  out,  if  possible,  the  cause  on  which  the  fits 
depend;  or  to  ascertain,  by  the  most  minute  observation  and  inquiry, 
the  peculiarities  of  health  with  which  their  occurrence  is  associated. 
The  diet,  the  bodily  exercise,  the  mental  pursuits,  all  need  the  most 
rigid  investigation :  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  the  state  of  the  evacu- 
ations, require  to  be  most  carefully  examined;  and  the  fact  of  the  first 
dentition  having  been  accomplished  is  no  adequate  reason  for  omitting 
to  watch  the  process  of  teething  most  sedulously.     I  have  seen  one  or 
two  instances  in  which  convulsive  attacks  of  an  epileptic  character 
attended  the  cutting  of  the  permanent  molar  teeth ;  and  illustrations 
of  this  fact  (to  which  Dr.  Ashburner1  was  the  first  to  call  attention) 
are  to  be  found  in  all  our  medical  journals.     In  proportion  as  the  fits 
admit  of  being  traced  with  probability  to  causes  of  a  remediable   . 
character,  may  our  prognosis  be  favorable.     The  severity  of  the  fits 
is  a  matter  of  less  importance  with  reference  to  prognosis  than  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence ;  and  the  oftener  they  recur,  even  in  i 
mild  form,  or  the  more  frequent,  their  forebodings,  such  as  dizziness, 
or  momentary  stupor,  the  less  is  the  prospect  of  their  cessation.    In 
forming  our  prognosis,  also,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  state  of  the 
child's  mind  in  the  intervals  between  the  fits;  and  the  less  the  intellect 
seems  to  be  dulled,  or  the  moral  faculties  perverted,  the  more  encourag- 
ing may  be  our  opinion.     In  judging  of  this  last  point  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  a  child  who  has  been  liable  to  any  such  affection  is 
almost  sure  to  be  backward  in  learning;  very  likely  to  be  wayward 
in  temper,  for  his  friends  will  have  been  afraid  to  overtax  him  with 
work ;  and  they  will  probably,  from  fear  of  crossing  him,  have  indulged 
many  of  his  caprices.     We  must  judge  of  his  intellect,  less  by  the 
child's  amount  of  actual  knowledge,  than  by  his  power  of  answering 
simple  questions  concerning  things  familiar  to  him ;  and  must  draw 
our  conclusion  as  to  the  state  of  his  moral  faculties  from  his  general 
childlike  character,  his  fondness  for  the  same  pursuits,  his  showing 
the  same  dispositions,  manifesting  similar  attachments,  having  similar 
good  and  bad  qualities  to  those  which  we  observe  in  other  children 
of  his  own  age,  or  a  few  years  younger. 

With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  I  know  of  no  specific  for 
it ;  and  the  much-vaunted  oxide  of  zinc  has  proved  as  powerless  in 
my  hands  as  in  those  of  most  who  have  tried  it  on  the  strength  of  the 
high  enconiums  bestowed  on  it  by  M.  Herpin.  I  fear,  indeed,  that  it 
will  not  be  in  the  search  for  specifics  that  we  shall  light  upon  the 
appropriate  treatment  of  a  disorder  which  depends  upon  causes  so 
almost  numberless  as  epilepsy.  We  meet  every  now  $nd  then  with 
cases  in  which  some  profound  impression  on  the  nervous  system  has 
been  followed  by  temporary  cessation  of  the  fits,  and  with  others  in 
which  they  seem  under  the  influence  of  such  a  cause  to  have  been 
permanently  cured;  but  the  difficulty  is  how  to  apply  such  observa- 
tions in  practice.     A  girl  aged  ten  years,  was  admitted  into  the  Chil- 

1  In  his  work  On  Dentition  and  its  Coincident  Disorders,  12 mo.     London,  1834. 
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dren's  Hospital,  suffering  from  epilepsy,  fits  of  which  occurred  about 
seven  times  in  a  week.  These  fit*  were  said  to  have  n fleeted  her  for 
a  considerable  time,  though  the  history  given  of  her  was  very  imper- 
fect. After  a  month's  Btay  in  the  hospital,  during  which  time  twenty- 
four  fits  occurred,  she  was  attacked  by  typhoid  fever  of  a  mild  charac- 
ter, accompanied  by  abundant  rash,  but  which  ran  its  course  in 
twenty-one  days,  unattended  by  any  complication.  During  the  whole 
course  of  the  fever  the  fits  completely  erased  ;  but  on  the  thirty-first 
day  from  the  first  complaint  of  frontal  headache  and  first  accession 
of  fever  the  fits  returned,  assumed  their  former  severity,  and  returned 
afterwards  with  their  former  frequency.  A  hoy,  ten  years  old,  .suffered 
from  occasional  attacks  of  petit  mal  in  February.  In  the  following 
August  the  attacks  became  regular  epileptic  seizures,  which  increased 
in  frequency,  and  in  the  succeeding  March  returned  several  times  in 
a  day,  and  were  accompanied  by  marked  impairment  of  his  mental 
powers  and  by  an  unsteady  and  tottering  gait.  After  a  two  mouths' 
trial  of  various  remedies,  and.  the  insertion  of  a  net  on  in  the  back  of 
his  neck,  he  left  the  hospital  worse  than  on  his  ml  mission.  On  June 
13th  he  fell  in  a  fit,  and  struck  his  occiput  a  violent  blow.  A  large 
abscess  formed  there,  which  hurst  of  its  own  accord,  continued  dis- 
charging for  a  few  days,  and  then  healed  up.  It  is  just  two  years 
since  this  accident  happened,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  there 
has  been  no  return  of  fits ;  the  boy  has  regained  his  power  of  walking, 
and  has  all  the  intelligence  and  cheerfulness  that  befit  his  years.  These 
caseB  are  of  interest,  they  forbid  us  to  despair  even  when  there  seems 
least  ground  for  hope ;  but  I  fear  they  give  us  little  help  in  our  search 
after  remedies,  for  how  are  wo  to  obtain  any  therapeutic  agent  as  far- 
reaching  as  the  poison  of  typhoid  fever,  which  yet  exerted  but  a  tem- 
porary influence,  or  how  can  we  safely  imitate  the  profound  shock  of 
the  accident,  concerning  which,  too,  we  do  not  know  whether  its  salu- 
tary influence  was  due  to  the  blow  or  to  the  suppuration  that  followed 
it?  There  is  of  course  the  most  ground  for  hope,  and  the  fairest 
opportunity  for  treatment,  when  the  attacks  can  be  referred  to  any 
obvious,  or  even  probable  exciting  cause.  Our  first  attempts  must  be 
directed  to  its  removal ;  and,  according  to  its  nature,  depletion  may 
or  may  not  be  indicated  ;  or  the  administration  of  alterative  or  purga- 
tive medicines  may  be  desirable,  and  now  and  then  some  wisely  chosen 
remedy  may  in  these  circumstances  remove,  almost  as  if  by  magic,  the 
cause  and  its  effect  together.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  instances,  no  definite' cause  is  discoverable,  and  we  are  thrown 
entirely  upon  general  principles  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct.  As 
violent  and  sudden  excitement  of  any  kind  will  often  bring  on  an  epi- 
leptic seizure,  so  the  influence  of  the  opposite  condition  in  warding  off 
its  attacks  is  very  remarkable:  and  on  several  occasions  I  have  received 
patients  into  the  Children's  Hospital  who  were  reported  to  have  epi- 
leptic seizures  several  times  in  a  week,  and  who  nevertheless  remained 
a  fortnight  or  more  in  the  institution  without  any  attack  coming. on. 
The  quiet,  however,  which  suits  the  epileptic  is  not  the  quiet  of  list- 
less, apathetic  idleness,  but  the  judicious  alternation  of  tranquil  oecou 
pation  and  amusement.     The  mind  must  not  be  left  to  slumber,  fror^ 
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the  apprehension  of  work  bringing  on  a  fit,  but  the  work  must  as  far 
as  possible  be  such  as  to  interest  the  child.    It  is  an  observation  often 
made,  that  adult  epileptics  who  follow  dangerous  trades,  as  that  of  a 
bricklayer,  for  instance,  scarcely  ever  have  attacks  when  occupied  in 
their  pursuit ;  and  children  are  rarely  seized  when  at  play,  but  oftenest 
either  when  in  bed  at  night  or  before  getting  up  in  the  morning,  or 
when  sitting  quiet  in  the  evening,  tired  and  unoccupied.     The  good 
results,  too,  which  I  hear  have  followed  the  introduction  of  gymnastic 
exercises  among  the  epileptic  patients  at  the  Bicetre,  in  Paris,  point 
in  the  same  direction.     In  the  occupations  of  epileptics,  therefore, 
such  pursuits  as  not  merely  employ  the  mental  faculties,  but  also  give 
work  to  the  hands,  such  as  gardening,  carpentering,  or  the  tending  of 
animals,  are  especially  to  be  recommended ;  and  if  by  these  the  mind 
can  be  kept  awake,  the  grand  object  of  teaching  is  answered,  and 
backwardness  in  reading,  writing,  or  those  kinds  of  knowledge  which 
other  children  at  the  same  age  have  acquired,  is  of  very  little  moment 
Many  epileptics  have  an  indistinct  articulation,  and  almost  all  have  a 
slouching  gait  and  an  awkward  manner.     The  former  can  often  be 
corrected  to  a  considerable  degree  by  teaching  the  child  simple  chants, 
which  are  almost  always  easily  acquired,  and  practised  with  pleasure. 
The  latter  may  be  rectified  by  drilling,  not  carried  into  tedious  minu- 
tiae, but  limited  to  simple  movements,  and  the  irksomeness  of  drill  is 
almost  completely  done  away  with  by  music ;  while  I  believe  that  the 
accustoming  a  child  to  the  strict  control  and  regulation  of  all  its  vol- 
untary movements  is  of  very  great  importance  indeed  as  a  curative 
agent.     Many  of  these  measures  could  be  much  better  carried  out  in 
class  than  by  the  child  alone,  and  whatever  may  seem  at  first  to  be 
the  objections  to  the  association  of  epileptics,  I  have  no  doubt  bat 
that  they  would  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  its  advantages. 
Epileptic  children  cannot  be  educated  with  such  as  are  healthy — partly 
for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  but  at  least  equally  so  for  their  own ;  since 
the  different  regulations  to  which  they  must  be  subjected,  the  differ- 
ence in  their  education,  their  amusements,  and  often  in  their  diet, 
would  be  to  them  a  source  of  ceaseless  distress.     If  educated  alone, 
however,  not  only  do  they  lose  all  the  advantages  of  association  with 
other  children,  though  both  intellectually  and  morally  this  is  of  great 
moment,  but  also  they  become,  far  too  obviously  for  their  own  bentfit, 
the  centre  around  which  everything  in  the  household  turns,  while  nles 
become  doubly  irksome  when  apparently  made  for  themselves  alone, 
and  not  part  of  a  general  system  to  which  others  besides  have  to  sub- 
mit.    These  advantages,  however,  are  not  at  present  to  be  obtained, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  more  imperfect  carrying  out 
of  our  directions,  either  at  the  patient's  home,  or,  still  better,  under 
the  superintendence  of  some  competent  person  who  devotes  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  care  of  the  child. 

The  diet  should  be  mild,  nutritious,  but  unstimulating,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  should  include  meat  comparatively  seldom,  and  in  small 
quantities.  I  have  certainly  seen  epileptic  fits  increased  both  in  fre- 
quency and  severity  by  an  abundant  meat  diet,  and  diminished  in 
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both  respects  when  a  diet  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables  was  adopted.1 
This  diet,  however,  must  not  be  adopted  invariably,  nor  in  disregard 
of  the  patient's  general  symptoms.  In  feeble  children  with  cool  skin, 
soft  pulse,  languid  manner,  and  deficient  energy,  a  generous  diet  with 
wine,  and  the  mineral  acids  with  quinine,  or  small  doses  of  zinc  or 
iron,  have  certainly  proved  of  service,  not  only  in  improving  the  gen- 
eral health,  but  even  in  lessening  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
fits.  When  the  approach  of  a  fit  has  been  usually  preceded  by  stupor, 
or  headache,  or  drowsiness,  I  think  that  I  have  sometimes  warded  off 
its  occurrence  by  putting  a  few  leeches  on  the  head ;  but  epilepsy  is 
not  to  be  cured  by  systematic  bleeding,  nor  by  systematic  purging, 
nor,  I  may  repeat,  by  any  of  the  various  medicines  which  at  different 
times  have  been  employed  for  its  cure,  and  the  very  number  of  which 
is  perhaps  the  best  proof  that  could  be  adduced  of  the  inefficacy  of  all. 

There  is  one  remedy,  belladonna,  which  must  not,  however,  like  the 
rest,  be  passed  over  without  especial  notice,  for  all  the  more  recent 
writers  have  agreed  in  its  praise.  M.  Trousseau  says  that  he  has  been 
"  less  unsuccessful  with  it  than  with  any  other  remedy ;'?  and  the  great 
acateness  and  profound  study  of  Dr.  Brown-Sfequard  yet  taught  him 
nothing  better  than  the  one  unvarying  prescription  of  belladonna,  or 
of  its  equivalent  atropine,  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy.  I  cannot,  in- 
deed, say  that  I  have  met  with  any  successes  from  its  use,  though  I 
think  I  have  seen  the  frequency  of  the  return  of  the  fits  somewhat 
diminished*  but  then  I.  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  continuing 
its  employment  steadily  for  several  months,  or  even  of  keeping  a  child 
for  any  long  period  under  my  observation — an  evil  which  attaches 
almost  invariably  to  what  is  called  consultation  practice  in  London, 
and  makes  it,  in  spite  of  one's  best  endeavors,  so  barren  in  results. 

Trousseau  attaches  importance  to  the  remedy  being  continued  not 
for  months  but  for  years,  to  its  being  given  daily  at  the  same  time, 
either  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening,  according  as  the  attacks  are 
more  frequent  by  day  or  by  night,  to  its  gradual  increase  until  exces- 
sive dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  great  dryness  of  the  throat  indicate 
that  a  dose  has  been  reached  beyond  which  it  will  not  be  wise  to  pass. 
The  rate  of  increase  of  the  dose  must  be  determined  by  the  patient's 
power  of  bearing  the  remedy,  and  if  that  be  but  slight,  it  must  be  in- 
creased only  every  two,  three,  or  four  months. 

"When  the  attacks  appear  to  be  somewhat  influenced  by  the  remedy, 
the  dose  last  given  is  to  be  continued  for  some  time,  then  to  be  dimin- 
ished slowly,  and  by  reversing  the  scale  according  to  which  it  was 
originally  increased.     An  attempt  may  then  be  made  to  suspend  it  for 

1  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  importance  of  abstinence  from  a  meat  diet  in 
epileptics  by  Dr.  Maxwell,  formerly  resident  physician  to  the  Asylum  for  Idiots. 
This  caution,  too,  gains  still  greater  weight  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Jackson,  of 
Boston,  in  America,  who,  in  his  "Letters  to  a  Young  Physician,*'  12mo.  Boston.  U.  S., 
1855.  p.  67,  insists  very  strongly  on  its  importance.  As  already  stated,  1  have  little 
faith  in  the  influence  of  mere  drugs;  but  I  have  a  yearly  increasing  confidence  in  the 
influence  of  diet,  judicious  management,  and  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  physical 
hygiene  in  epilepsy  occurring  in  early  life,  independent  of  hereditary  predisposition, 
and  unconnected  with  approaching  puberty. 
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a  time,  resuming  it  once  more  after  an  interval,  the  length  of  which 
must  depend  on  the  persistence  of  the  patient's  improvement. 
.  "  I  cannot  repeat  to  you  too  often  that  patience,  on  the  part  alike 
of  doctor  and  patient,  is  the  capital  condition  of  success.  A  whole 
year  is  sometimes  scarcely  long  enough  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  influence  of  belladonna,  and  if  in  the  second  year  some  amendment 
should  appear,  we  must  persevere  for  two,  three,  or  four  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  which  I  have  laid  down,  and  so  as  to  bring  the  nerv- 
ous system  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  remedy."1 

But  if  the  cause  of  epilepsy  is  so  deeply  seated  that  it  yields  even 
in  the  most  favorable  cases  only  to  months  or  years  of  the  employment 
of  the  most  powerful  remedy,  it  may  be  inquired  whether  there  are 
no  means  of  mitigating  the  severity,  or  warding  off  the  occurrence  of 
individual  attacks.     Something,  though  I  fear  not  very  much,  may  be 
accomplished.     It  suffices  occasionally,  in  attacks  of  the  petit  mat,  to 
call  tp  the  patient  in  order  to  cut  short  at  once  the  condition  which 
mighr  otherwise  last  for  half  a  minute,  and  even  after  actual  convul- 
sions have  begun  to  characterize  the  epileptic  fit,  I  have,  in  children, 
seen  it  equally  arrested  in  the  same  way.     A  certain  attitude  in  bed 
will  sometimes  bring  on  a  fit  on  the  child  waking  from  sleep,  and  its 
careful  avoidance  will  postpone  the  occurrence.     The  principles  im- 
plied in  suddenly  arousing  the  attention,  and  thus  stopping  the  fit, 
may  be  carried  further,  and  the  immediate  application  of  a  tight  liga- 
tflre,  as  a  twisted  handkerchief,  for  instance,  abound  the  arm  or  leg, 
will  sometimes  entirely  arrest  a  commencing  fit,  though  more  fre- 
quently it  will  only  postpone  it  for  a  few  minutes.     It  is  on  the  same 
principle  that  cold  water  thrown  in  the  face4  will  sometimes  retard  a 
fit,  or  even  prevent  it,  and  so  long  as  any  of  these  measures  check  or 
mitigate  the  attacks,  they  may  be  persevered  in.     A  trial  of  chloroform 
naturally  suggests  itself  to  us  as  a  means  of  mitigating  the  severity  of 
the  attacks.     Its  influence  is  too  slow  to  prevent  the  seizure,  for,  as 
you  know,  to  the  momentary  bewilderment  succeeds  the  tonic  spasm, 
and  on  that  follows  the  convulsion  with  the  imperfect  respiratory 
movements  that  attend  it,  during  which  the  lungs  are  filled  but  imper- 
fectly, and  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  must  be  very  incomplete. 
Usually,  therefore,  a  convulsive  attack  would  pass  away  of  its  own 
accord  long  before  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic  had  been  produced* 
In  long  continued  convulsions,  however,  I  know  of  no  objection  to  its 
use,  and  it  certainly  is  something  gained  if  we  can  control  the  violent 
convulsions,  and  secure  thereby  the  better  performance  of  respiration 
— ends  which  we  can  usually  attain,  though  I  have  found  that  with 
each  repetition  of  the  chloroform  its  influence  becomes  harder  to  pro- 
duce, and  tends  to  pass  away  more  quickly. 

Almost  every  lecture  has  furnished  some  fresh  illustration  of  that 
connection  between  the  development  of  an  organ  or  a  set  of  organs, 
and  their  liability  to  disorder  which  characterizes  the  diseases  of  early 
life.  The  growing  brain  is  readily  overfilled  with  blood,  readily 
emptied  of  it ;  cerebral  congestion,  cerebral  hemorrhage  are  frequent, 

1  Trousseau,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 
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and  so  is  the  opposite  state  of  anaemia,  producing,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  signs  of  spurious  hydrocephalus.  The  balance  is  so  easily  dis- 
turbed between  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  that  convul- 
sions occur  with  a  frequency  proportionate  to  the  tender  years  of  the 
patient,  assuming  all  sorts  of  strange  forms ;  now  threatening  life  in 
one  way,  now  in  another,  destroying  the  child  suddenly  by  spasmodic 
closure  of  its  glottis,  or  exhausting  it  by  their  violence  and  their  cease- 
less return ;  or  lastly,  working  a  change  so  subtle,  that  the  knife  of  the 
anatomist  cannot  detect  it,  and  yet  so  serious,  as  to  induce  their*  per- 
petual recurrence,  and  to  convert  the  once  bright  and  hopeful  child 
into  the  dull  and  all  but  hopeless  epileptic. 

But  we  have  not  yet  completed  our  survey  of  this  class  of  affections, 
for  there  are  various  forms  of  impairment  of  the  motor  power  which 
are  still  unnoticed,  ailments  which  .indeed  rarely  threaten  life  or  per- 
manently disturb  the  mental  faculties,  but  which  are  yet  tedious  in 
their  progress,  often  distressing  in  their  character,  and  difficult  of  cure. 
I  shall  reserve  for  another  lecture  those  cases  in  which  there  islhere 
loss  of  power  over  a  limb,  or  over  some  of  its  muscles,  and  will  now 
notice  those  in  which  that  power  is  imperfectly  exercised,  in  which  the 
will  no  longer  exerts  its  full  control,  but  the  muscles  of  some  parts  are 
left  in  a  state  of  involuntary  activity,  though  still  performing  imper- 
fectly their  proper  duties. 

The  characters  just  enumerated  are  those  which  mark  a  disorder 
with  which  you  are  doubtless  all  familiar,  the  Chorea  Sancti  Viti,  or 
St.  Vitus9 8  dance.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  frequent 
affections  of  early  childhood ;  but  its  occurrence  coincides,  as  the  sub- 
joined table1  shows,  rather  with  that  period  of  development  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  second  dentition  and  the  completion  of  the  changes 
that  attend  on  puberty. 
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It  must  also  be  added,  that  the  liability  to  chorea  does  not  cease 
entirely  with  the  completion  of  the  changes  that  accompany  puberty, 
but  that  it  has  been  computed  that  a  fourth  of  all  cases  of  it  occur 
daring  adult  life.  I  believe,  indeed,  though  I  cannot  prove,  that  this 
estimate  of  the  frequency  of  chorea  in  the  adult  is  exaggerated,  while, 
when  it  does  occur  in  the  grown  person,  it  is  probably  due  either  to 
the  influence  of  some  grave  internal  inflammation,  such  as  pericarditis 

1  Deduced  from  the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Hughes,  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  Seoood 
Aeries,  vol.  ir,  1840;  by  M.  Rufz,  in  Archives  de  M&lecine,  February,  1834;  mod  from 
tat  staturits  of  M.  Wicke,  as  reported  by  Romberg,  Nervenkrankheiten,  voL  ii,  put  8, 
M77. 
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or  endocarditis,  or  to  that  peculiar  state  of  the  constitution  which  gives 
rise  to  rheumatism,  or  to  both  these  causes  combined. 

The  reason  of  the  greater  rarity  of  chorea  in  early  childhood  than 
subsequently  is,  I  apprehend,  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  thtt 
with  the  progress  of  growth  and  the  increase  of  strength  the  nervous 
system  becomes  less  impressionable,  and  the  causes  which  in  the  in- 
fant would  have  produced  a  fit,  or  would  have  given  rise  to  that  more 
chronic  form  of  convulsive  disorder,  of  which  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  a 
common  accompaniment,  no  longer  produce  such  grave  results.  They 
do  not  endanger  life,  they  do  not  even  abolish  consciousness,  but  they 
shake  the  control  of  the  will  over  the  voluntary  movements,  and  pro- 
duce chorea.  As  the  boy  grows  older,  his  liability  to  all  convulsive 
diseases  diminishes ;  and  as  the  girl  grows  older,  hers  lessens  too,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent.  In  her,  disorders  of  a  milder  kind  show  them- 
selves with  a  frequency  from  which  the  boy's  hardier  frame  altogether 
defend  him ;  and  chorea  occurs  only  as  one  form  of  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system,  having  reference  to  an  earlier  stage  of  development 
than  that  at  which  hysteria  commonly  appears,  when,  in  connection 
with  the  first  performance  and  first  consciousness  of  new  functions  and 
a  new  destiny,  the  mind  and  the  emotions  participate  in  disorders  pre- 
viously limited  to  the  motor  powers. 

TABLE, 

Showing  the  Age  and  Sex  of  422  Patients  brought  to  the  Children's  Hospital 

suffering  from  chorea. 


Age. 

* 

Vale. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

"       12    "    18       " 

1 

1 

2 

"      18    "      2  years, 

1 

3 

4 

•«        2    "      3       •' 

3 

3 

6 

"        3    "      4       " 

6 

6 

11 

"        4    "      5       " 

4 

16 

20 

•«        5    "      6       " 

7 

23 

30 

••        6    "      7       " 

18 

30 

48 

"        7    "      8       " 

17 

34 

61 

"        8    "      9       " 

17 

41 

58 

9    "    10       " 

23 

57 

80 

10    «'    12       " 

23 

81 

104 

122 

300 

422 

The  attack  of  chorea  is  often  excited  by  a  violent  shock  to  the  ner- 
vous system,  such  as  a  fright,  a  blow,  or  some  sudden,  violent  emo- 
tion ;  but  even  in  those  cases  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  it  occurs 
in  children  previously  in  perfect  health.  For  the  most  part,  whether 
one  can  point  to  a  distinct  exciting  cause  or  no,  there  has  been  some 
previous  failure  of  the  general  health ;  such  as  at  an  earlier  age  would 
have  ushered  in  a  fit  of  convulsions,  or  an  attack  of  spasm  of  the  glot- 
tis. In  many  instances,  too,  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  child's  previous 
history,  or  into  that  of  his  family,  will  show  a  special  liability  to  exist 
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to  convulsive  affections,  to  chorea,  or  to  epilepsy.  The  preponderating 
frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  girls  is  but  another  expression  of  the 
same  fact,  namely,  of  its  association  with  special  excitability  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Just  as  hysteria,  too,  comparatively  seldom  occurs  in  the  robust,  but 
is  usually  connected  with  some  marked  disorder  of  nutrition,  such  as 
anaemia  or  chlorosis,  so,  as  I  have  stated,  in  almost  all  cases  of  chorea 
the  commencement  of  its  symptoms  is  preceded  by  failing  health,  by 
constipation,  or  by  some  other  form  of  disorder  of  the  digestive  sys- 
tem, or  even  by  some  disease  intimately  connected  with  defects  in  the 
blood-formation,  as  rheumatism,  or  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  most 
frequently  the  former. 

The  existence  of  a  distinct  relation  between  rheumatism  and  chorea 
has  already  been  indicated  by  several  writers ;  but  M.  S6el  was,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  the  first  who  proved  its  intimacy,  and  who  ad- 
duced figures  in  support  of  his  statement.  He  alleged  that  of  the  109 
cases  of  rheumatism  admitted  into  the  Hdpital  des  Enfans, '61  were 
complicated  with  chorea.  Subsequent  observers  have  not  confirmed 
this  statement  to  its  full  extent,  and  some  have  even  thrown  grave 
doubts  on  its  accuracy.  Thus,  the  late  lamented  M.  Rilliet2  observes, 
that  while  rheumatism  is  very  common  at  Geneva,  chorea  is  extremely 
rare ;  that  while  he  had  seen  many  children  suffering  from  rheumatism 
during  the  previous  ten  years  in  his  private  practice,  only  two  cases 
of  chorea. had  come  under  his  care  in  that  time,  and  neither  of  the  pa- 
tients had,  or  ever  had  had,  rheumatism.  M.  Lombard,  too,  during 
twenty  years'  extensive  practice  in  that  city,  had  seen  the  complication 
of  rheumatism  with  chorea  only  once. 

My  own  opinion,  too,  was  formerly  in  opposition  to  these  statements ; 
and  the  fact  that  rheumatism  occurs  among  the  patients  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  with  exactly  the  same  frequency  in  the  two  sexes, 
while  chorea  is  more  than  twice  as  frequent  in  the  female,  throws 
doubt  on  the  alleged  relation  being  as  close  as  M.  See  imagines.  M. 
Blanche8  also  makes  a  statement  which  points  still  more  in  the  same 
direction.  At  the  Hdpital  des  Enfans,  the  boys  affected  with  rheuma- 
tism were  to  the  girls  as  2£  to  1,  but  chorea  occurred  in  the  proportion 
of  only  1  boy  to  3  girls.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  the  relation  is 
very  real,  and  that  since,  the  appointment  of  a  medical  registrar  to  the 
Children's  Hospital,  one  has  found  in  his  more  accurate  histories  evi- 
dence of  a  connection  between  the  two  diseases  much  more  frequently 
than  heretofore.  Of  33  cases  of  chorea  in  children  under  12  years  of 
age,  11  presented  a  history  either  of  distinct  rheumatic  fever,  or  of 
fever  accompanied  with  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  therefore,  no  doubt, 
of  rheumatic  character.  In  9  of  these  11  cases  the  chorea  either  came 
on  during  the  second  week  of  rheumatism,  or  developed  itself  during 
convalescence  from  it.  In  one  case  rheumatism  preceded  the  chorea 
by  six  months  ;  and  in  another,  a  first  attack  of  chorea,  at  6  years  old, 
was  followed  by  rheumatism  at  7 ;  and  a  second  attack  of  rheumatism 

1  In  Memoirea  de  PAcadlraie  de  Medecine,  vol.  xv. 

*  Maladies  des  Enfans,  vol.  ii,  p  585. 

*  M6 moires  de  l'Acade*mie  de  Medecine,  vol.  xix,  p.  608. 
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at  9  years  of  age  was  followed  nine  months  after  by  a  second  choreic 
attack.  Be  the  exact  relation,  then,  what  it  may,  it  does  seem  that 
rheumatism,  or  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  i£  a  very  powerful  predispos- 
ing cause  of  chorea. 

The  approaches  of  the  disorder,  when  it  does  not  follow  on  some 
sudden  and  violent  shock  to  the  system,  are  for  the  most  part  very 
gradual. 

It  is  first  noticed  that  the  child  has  certain  awkward,  fidgety  move- 
ments, which  it  seems  unable  to  check ;  or  which,  at  any  rate,  it  re- 
peats almost  constantly,  though  they  may  cease  for  a  few  moments. 
On  closer  watching,  it  is  next  observed  that  these  movements  are 
almost  or  altogether  confined  to  one  side,  and  generally  to  the  arm, 
the  leg  being  at  first  almost  always  unaffected.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, the  leg  becomes  the  seat  of  these  movements  also,  and  the  child 
in  consequence  stumbles  or  falls  occasionally  in  walking.  Now,  too, 
if  not  previously,  the  muscles  of  the  face  participate  in  the  irregular 
movements,  and  the  child  almost  constantly  makes  the  strangest 
grimaces,  and  soon  the  affection  ceases  to  be  limited  to  one  side,  but 
both  legs  and  both  arms,  and  at  length  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
become  involved. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  condition  of  a  chorea  patient 
exactly,  so  much  does  it  vary  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease 
in  different  cases,  and  so  much  also  in  the  same  case  at  different  times. 
Excitement  increases  the  movements,  fixed  attention  to  any  object 
usually  quiets  them,  while  even  when  severe  they  generally,  though 
not  invariably,  cease  during  sleep. 

In  some  instances  the  ailment  never  passes  beyond  a  comparatively 
mild  form ;  inability  to  hold  objects  steadily  in  the  hand,  or  to  keep 
one  or  both  arms  from  an  occasional  twitching  movement,  with  slight 
momentary  distortion  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  or  spasmodic  motion 
of  the  head,  being  all  that  is  apparent.  If  the  disorder  be  more  severe, 
both  sides  are  almost  invariably  affected;  the  patient  is  unable  to 
grasp  any  object,  or  holding  it  for  a  moment  or  two,  drops  it  from  the 
hand,  which  with  the  greatest  effort  of  will  he  is  yet  unable  to  keep 
closed.  At  the  same  time  his  gait  is  so  unsteady  that  attempts  to 
walk  are  dangerous,  or  sometimes  the  power  over  the  legs  is  so  im- 
perfect that  the  child  is  quite  unable  to  stand.  The  face  is  not  merely 
constantly  distorted,  but,  if  the  child  is  desired  to  show  his  tongue, 
he  puts  it  out  with  difficulty,  hurriedly,  and  imperfectly,  while,  owing 
to  the  affection  of  its  muscles,*  articulation  is  stammering  and  almost 
unintelligible,  and  deglutition  is  also  performed  difficultly  and  by 
sudden  gulps.  The  movements  still  continue  even  when  the  child  is 
lying  in  bed ;  those  of  the  lower  extremities,  indeed,  are  often  most 
marked  in  the  horizontal  position.  In  the  worst  cases  the  intellect  is 
generally  dulled,  and  the  child's  manner  almost  idiotic,  while  if  the 
illness,  though  not  very  severe,  be  yet  of  long  continuance,  there  is 
often  an  imbecility  of  manner  over  and  above  what  may  be  due  to 
the  child's  inability  to  control  its  movements  or  to  articulate  with  dis- 
tinctness. My  own  impression  is,  that  in  almost  all  cases,  those  alone 
excepted  in  which  the  attack  is  slight  and  of  very  short  duration. 
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there  is  a  temporary  dulling  of  the  intellect,  and  instances  are  some- 
times met  with  where  the  weakness  of  the  mind  is  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  movements.1  Now  and  then  the  patient's 
condition  is  most  distressing.  It  was  so  in  a  little  girl  whom  I  saw 
some  years  ago  in  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Paris.  All  the  muscles 
of  her  body  were  affected ;  her  spine  was  often  bent  back  in  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  opisthotonos,  while  her  movements  were  so  violent 
and  so  incessant,  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  a  board  three  feet  in 
height  around  her  bed  to  keep  her  from  throwing  herself  over  its 
edge,  and  by  the  violent  grinding  of  her  jaws  together  she  had  forced 
almost  all  her  teeth  from  their  sockets. 

Among  the  frequent  accompaniments  of  chorea,  modern  science  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  signs  of  disease  or  of  disorder  of  the 
heart.  These  signs  consist  either  in  irregularity  of  the  rhythm  and 
inequality  of  the  force  of  the  heart's  beats,  sometimes  associated 
with  a  systolic  murmur  at  its  apex ;  or  in  the  murmur  alone,  which 
varies  much  at  different  times  in  force  and  intensity ;  or  lastly,  in  the 
distinct  evidences  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  connection  between  the  presence  of  the  first  two  of.  these 
phenomena  and  any  special  severity  of  the  chorea ;  and  in  one  of  the 
only  two  fatal  cases  of  chorea  that  have  occurred  under  my  care,  there 
were  no  signs  of  disordered  function  of  the  heart  during  life,  nor  was 
any  trace  of  disease  of  that  organ  discovered  after  the  patient's  death. 
These  sounds  are,  doubtless,  often  what  have  been  termed  Dynamic 
cardiac  murmurs  ;  they  "cannot  be  referred  to  inflammation  or  organic 
change  of  the  mitral  valve ;  they  have  not  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  a  haemic  murmur,  but  they  do  seem  plausibly  ascribable  to  disordered 
action  of  the  muscular  apparatus  connected  with  the  valve."1  Often, 
indeed,  these  sounds  continue  for  a  considerable  time,  and  though 
eventually  disappearing,  yet  outlast  the  choreic  movements.  Some- 
times, too,  the  sounds  are  persistent,  or  at  any  rate  they  have  continued 
for  a  period  of  many  weeks,  during  which'the  patients  remained  under 
my  observation,  ana  the  reasonable  presumption  is,  that  in  these  cases 
they  were  symptomatic  of  some  organic  affection  of  the  valves  of  the 
heart.  Even  in  these  instances,  however,  the  supervention  of  the 
murmur  was  not  attended  by  any  proportionate  increase  in  the  inten- 
sity of  the  choreic  movements ;  and  I  imagine  that  we  should  err  if 
we  were  to  apply  to  cases  of  chorea,  in  the  course  of  which  cardiac 
murmurs  become  perceptible,  the  same  grave  inferences  as  are  fairly 

1  See  with  reference  to  the  mental  state  of  patients  suffering  from  chorea,  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Academie  de  Med  ecine  on  occasion  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  M. 
Marc6.  The  hallucinations  and  the  maniacal  delirium  with  which  that  gentleman 
appears  sometimes  to  have  met,  are  probably  in  part  due  to  his  field  of  observation 
having  *been  a  peculiar  one,  in  the  fiicetre  and  the  Salpetriere,  in  part  to  the  coexist- 
ence of  hysteria  in  some  of  the  cases.  My  own  impression,  however,  coincides  very 
closely  with  the  opinion  of  M.  Trousseau,  who  regards  disturbance  of  the  intellectual 
powers  as  occurring  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  chorea.  (Bulletin  de  l'Academie, 
1861,  April  12,  July  5  and  19.)  See  also  Trousseau's  Clinique  Medicate  de  l'HoTel  Dieu, 
vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

*  Walshe,  On 'Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  Heart,  &c,  2d  ed„  London,  1854,  crown  8vo, 
p.  243. 
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deducible  in  cases  of  heart  disease,  which  in  their  progress  become 
complicated  with  choreic  movements. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  admit  that  I  have  met  with  some  few 
instances  of  the  supervention  of  a  murmur  during  the  course  of  chorea, 
which  remained  permanent,  which  became  accompanied  by  all  the 
evidences  of  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  was  followed  by  an  obvi- 
ous dilatation  of  the  heart.  In  one  ease,  too,  a  girl  9  years  old,  who 
was  admitted  with  chorea  and  very  slight  affection  of  the  mitral  valve, 
dilatation  of  the  heart  increased  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  symptoms 
due  to  it  threw  those  of  the  chorea  completely  into  the  background* 
The  child  died  suddenly  five  weeks  after  admission  into  the  hospital, 
and  the  heart  was  found  after  death  enormously  dilated.  Some  other 
somewhat  similar  cases  have  come  under  my  notice,  in  which  disease  J 
of  the  heart  has  advanced  during  the  course  ofjBhorea ;  even  when 
there  was  no  previous  rheumatic  history  of  the  patMh.  Two  questions  l" 
suggest  themselves  as  deserving  consideration ;  first,  whether  under 
the  influence  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  circulating  fluid,  special  dis- 
position to  endocarditis  may  exist ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  disorder 
in  the  heart's  movements  my  not  favor  its  dilatation  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  extremely  small  amount  of  valvular  disease. 

Even  in  the  severest  cases  of  idiopathic  chorea,  a  fatal  issue  is  most 
unusual.  When  it  does  occur,  it  seems  to  be  due  to  exhaustion  pro- 
duced by  the  violence  and  ceaselessness  of  the  movements ;  is  preceded 
by  a  sudden  failure  of  the  vital  powers,  by  delirium,  or  failure  of 
intelligence,  and  at  last  by  a  comatose  condition,  which  seldom  lasts 
longer  than  a  few  hours.  In  such  circumstances  there  does  not  appear  „< 
to  be  anything  constant  in  the  appearances  discovered  after  death ;  -M 
and,  though  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  effu-  »S 
sion  of  blood  or  ef  a  bloody  fluid  around  the  theca  of  the  cord  are  1 
generally  discovered,  yet  the  presence  of  these  conditions  is  by  no 
means  constant,  and  in  some  instances  a  post-mortem  examination  1 
discovers  absolutely  nothing  to  explain  the  patient's  death.1  Two 
instances  only  of  fatal  idiopathic  chorea  have  come  under  my  notice. 
In  one,  the  sudden  death  of  the  patient  appeared  to  be  due  less  to  the 
chorea  than  to  the  disease  of  the  heart  by  which  it  was  accompanied ; 
the  other  case  was  that  of  a  girl  aged  7  years,  who  died  on  the  42d 
day  of  her  first  attack  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  28d  of  her  being  under 
my  care.  The  attack,  which  was  causeless,  did  not  present  any  symp- 
toms of  gravity  at  the  time  of  the  child's  admission  into  the  hospital ; 
she  was  unsteady  in  her  gait,  and  could  not  keep  her  hands  quiet,  but 
there  was  but  little  distortion  of  the  features,  and  she  could  protrude 
her  tongue  steadily.  Her  state,  however,  deteriorated,  and  a  fortnight 
after  her  admission,  the  child  could  scarcely  walk,  and  she  protruded 
her  tongue  with  difficulty.  She  next  became  unable  to  feed  herself^ 
her  countenance  lost  all  expression  of  intelligence,  which  was  replaced 
by  a  vacant  stare ;  her  powers  manifestly  failed,  and  her  body  was 
bathed  in  abundant  perspiration.     During  the  last  week  of  her  life 

1  Ltnulet.  Sur  le»  Chorta  sans  Complication,  terrain***  par  la  Mort ;  in  Archives  de 
M6iltviu<»,  lb.Vi,  vol.  ii,  p.*JS5. 
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her  condition  became  worse  and  worse ;  the  day  before  she  died  the 
movements  affected  the  whole  trunk  as  well  as  the  extremities,  so  that 
the  child  lay  writhing  in  bed ;  her  face  was  dusky  and  livid,  the  small 
superficial  capillaries  were  congested,  the  lips  dry  and  bleeding  from 
her  incessantly  biting  them ;  her  face  was  quite  unintelligent,  and  her 
pupils  were  much  dilated.  Her  skin  was  very  hot,  but  not  dry ;  the 
heat  of  her  head  was  especially  marked.  On  turning  her  round  to 
examine  her  spine,  she  shrank  when  pressure*  was  made  in  the  lower 
cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions.  This  tenderness  was  relieved,  and 
the  child's  condition  seemed  improved  by  the  application  of  a  few 
leeches  to  the  spine.  She  became  more  conscious,  asked  for  drink, 
and  passed  a  much  quieter  night  than  she  had  done  for  some  time. 
The  next  morning  however,  her  exhaustion  seemed  extreme,  and 
early  in  the  afternoon  she  died  in  a  comatose  condition,  the  choreic 
movement  having  almost  ceased  for  some  hours  before  her  death. 

On  examining  the  body,  the  muscles  of  the  back  were  found  to  be 
turgid  with  blood,  which  flowed  out  abundantly  on  dividing  them. 
On  laying  open  the  spinal  canal  and  exposing  the  cord,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  blood  was  seen  external  to  the  theca,  from  about  the  fifth 
cervical  to  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra,  but  most  abundant  in  the  dorsal 
region.  Along  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  cord,  too,  there  was  beneath 
the  semi-coagulated  blood  a  thick  layer  of  gelatinous  matter  of  a 
yellowish  color,  and  resembling  lymph  or  broken-down  fibrine.  The 
external  surface  of  the  dura  mater  appeared  perfectly  healthy  beneath 
this  deposit ;  and  although  a  large  quantity  of  transparent  serum 
escaped  on  opening  the  membranes,  yet  there  was  no  increase  either 
of  their  vascularity  or  of  that  of  the  cord,  and  the  only  point  which 
could  be  noticed  was  that  the  substance  of  the  cord  was  a  little  firmer 
than  natural.  There  was  no  excess  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  nor  any  other  important  appearance  either  in  the  brain  or  else- 
where. 

The  morbid  appearances  in  this  case  were  almost  identical  with 
those  which  are  met  with  in  the  trismus  of  new-born  children.  It  is, 
indeed,  unusual  to  meet  with  evidences  of  mischief  so  considerable 
about  the  spinal  cord ;  but  at  the  same  time,  in'instances  of  idiopathic 
chorea,  some  degree  of  congestion,  often  intense  vascularity  of  the 
cord  or  its  membranes,  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  changes  which 
an  examination  after  death  reveals. 

I  believe,  then,  that  chorea  falls  into  the  same  category  with  the 
majority  of  the  convulsive  affections  of  early  life ;  that  its  phenomena 
depend  on  irritation,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  intensity  of  its  symptoms,  and  the  danger  that 
attends  them,  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  exciting  cause  to  which 
they  are  due.  Idiopathic  chorea  is  therefore  almost  always  less  serious 
than  the  symptomatic,  and  the  disorder  which  is  excited  bv  some 
momentary  shock  to  the  nervous  system  generally  calls  for  far  less 
anxiety  than  that  which  manifests  itself  during  the  course  of  acute 
rheumatism,  or  of  inflammation  of  the  heart  or  pericardium. 

It  is  with  the  former  class  of  cases  only  that  I  here  concern  myself, 
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and  in  the  majority  of  them  the  question  fortunately  is  Less  one  of 
whether  the  patient  will  recover,  than  within  what  time  recovery  may 
be  expected.     The  disease  is  essentially  slow  in  its  course,  and  the 

•  average  of  117  cases  as  reported  by  M.  S&,1  is  69  days ;  the  extremes 

*  either  way,  however,  vary  considerably,  for  while  recovery  in  the  less 
severe  cases  is  sometimes  complete  in  a  month,  the  convulsive  move- 
ments persist  in  others  for  a  period  of  several  months,  or  longer. 
Oases  of  very  chronic  chorea  are,  however,  usually  of  the  partial  kind, 
the  affection  haying  either  involved  only  one  limited  set  of  muscles 
from  the  outset,  or  remaining  in  them  after  other  parts  had  ceased  to 
be  its  seat.  Not  only  is  chorea  slow  in  departing,  it  is  also  very  apt 
to  return,  and  the  attacks  have  been  known  to  recur  as  often  as  six  or 
8 even  times  in  the  same  patient,  though  generally  with  a  progressive 
diminution  in  their  severity. 

The  treatment  of  chorea  depends  much  on  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient,  and  on  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  In  the  milder, 
more  chronic,  and  happily  more  usual  forms  of  the  disease,  it  is  under 
the  employment  of  a  combination  of  aperients  and  tonics  that  the 
patients  generally  improve  the  most  speedily;  for  even  though  tht 
convulsive  movements  have  come  on  as  the  result  of  some  sudden 
shock,  the  state  of  the  system  in  which  they  occur  is  almost  invariably 
one  of  debility.  Tonics,  indeed,  can  seldom  be  given  alone ;  for  in 
almost  all  cases  the  bowels  have  a  great  tendency  to  constipation  even 
though  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs  be  not  otherwise  disor- 
dered. Purgatives  are  therefore,  almost  always  indicated,  and  this 
not  merely  at  the  commencement,  but  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease.  At  first  it  is  often  necessary  to  administer  the  more 
active  purgatives,  such  as  scammony;  and  now  and  then  we  meet 
with  instances  where  purgatives  alone,  frequently  repeated,  suffice  to 
cure  the  ailment.  This,  however,  is  unusual,  and  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  drastic  medicines  is  nqt  in  general  expedient,  but  the  aue 
action  of  the  bowels,  when  they  have  been  once  fully  relieved,  is  after- 
wards best  secured  by  some  of  the  warm  aperients,  such  as  the  powder 
or  compound  decoction  of  aloes.  Tonics,  however,  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  aperients,  and  by  common  consent  the  ferruginous  preparations 
are  regarded  as  of  peculiar  value  in  this  affection.  Though  much 
has  been  said  about  the  virtues  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  any  one  preparation  has  a  decided  superiority  over  the 
others ;  but  having  continued  one  for  a  time,  it  will  usually  be  desir- 
able to  substitute  for  it  another  form  or  the  remedy.  Sometimes  the 
iron  altogether  fails,  and  the  sulphate  of  sine  may  be  tried  in  gradu- 
ally increasing  doses;  while  in  obstinate  cases,  in  which  both  of  these 
remedies  have  been  given  unavailingly,  success  has  followed  the  use 
of  the  liquor  arsenicalis.  Of  this  latter  remedy,  however,  I  cannot 
speak  from  personal  experience.  I  have  of  late  years  employed,  and 
am  doing  so  with  a  growing  confidence  in  its  value,  the  nux  vomica 
and  strychnine  in  cases  of  chorea.  The  condition  in  which  this 
remedy  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  most  serviceable  is  that  state  of  loss 

1  Op.  cit,  p.  408. 
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of  power  in  which  the  limb*  cannot  be  exerted  without  the  irregular 
movements  being  at  once  induced;  although  these  movements  are 
comparatively  slight  so  long  as  the  patient  remains  perfectly  qu^t  in 
bed.  In  such  circumstances  the  strychnine  seems  often  to  effect  much 
more  than  iron,  or  any  other  form  of  tonic,  but  I  have  never  had 
recourse  to  it  so  long  as  the  movements  were  violent  and  incessant,  or 
during  what  may  be  called  the  acute  stage  of  chorea.  The  remedy 
should  be  begun  in  small  doses,  and  increased  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously ;  the  increase  not  being  made  oftener  than  every  third  day. 
M.  Trousseau,  with  whom  this  remedy  is  a  favorite,  insists,  very  prop- 
erly, on  looking  out  for  the  physiological  effects  of  the  drug,  the 
stiffness  of  the  jaw  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  the  tetanic 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  as  indicating  that  the  remedy  must  not  be 
carried  further.  On  two  or  three  occasions — whether  from  want  of 
doe  care  on  the  part  of  the  nurses  I  cannot  say,  or  from  the  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  existence  of  some  of  these  symptoms  in  young 
children,  I  have  known  a  fit  of  convulsions  come  on  during  a  course 
of  strychnine,  apparently  unpreceded  by  any  of  the  ordinary  physiolog- 
ical effects  of  the  remedy.  I  mention  the  fact  as  an  additional  reason 
for  great  care  in  its  administration.  With  reference  to  the  form  in 
which  it  is  best  given,  I  used  to  employ  the  extract  of  nux  vomica, 
but  have  of  late  given  the  liquor  strychni®  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, two  drachms  of  which  contain  one  grain  of  the  strychnia.  I 
begin  with  five  minims  of  this  solution,  or  one  twenty-fourth  part  of 
a  grain  of  strychnia,  every  six  hours,  for  a  child  of  seven  years  old, 
and  increase  gradually  up  to  double  that  dose.  I  believe  it  may  be 
safely  carried  further,  but  in  the  cases  where  I  have  employed  it  I 
have  been  satisfied  with  th'e  results  obtained  by  the  doses  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  internal  treatment  there  are  certain  external  measures 
which  may  sometimes  be  employed  with  great  advantage.  Foremost 
among  these  stands  the  shower-bath.  Its  use,  however,  must  be  begun 
with  care ;  the  child  must  not  be  frightened  by  being  subjected  all  at 
dnce  to  too  copious  or  too  cold  an  affusion,  but  if  you  begin  with  but 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  that  tepid,  you  will  generally  be  able, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  employ  the  bath  in  such  a  manner  as 
shalj  be  really  efficacious.  But,  even  with  all  these  precautions,  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  case  of  young  children  in  employing  the  shower- 
bath  such  as  we  do  not  meet  with,  or  at  any  rate  need  not  regard,  in 
the  case  of  older  patients.  The  sudden  affusion  of  the  water  causes 
alarm  to  many  children,  even  when  in  good  health,  and  in  chorea  the 
nervous  excitability  is  so  much  increased,  that  the  shower-bath  not 
infrequently  occasions  extreme  terror,  and  compels  us  to  desist  from 
its  use.  The  late  M.  Baudelocque,  and  some  other  French  physicians 
since  his  time,  have  recommended  as  equally  efficacious,  and  as  un- 
questionably free  from  all  these  objections,  the  use  of  warm  sulphur- 
baths.  These  baths  are  prepared  by  dissolving  6£  ounces  of  the  sul- 
phuret  of  potass  in  an  ordinary  bath,  which  is  to  be  heated  to  90° 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  patient  must  remain  in  it  for  at  least  an  hour  daily. 
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It  is  alleged  by  M.  S6e,1  who  is  a  great  advocate  for  this  measure,  that 
improvement  generally  becomes  apparent  in  the  course  of  tiro  or  three 
day*;  that  the  average  duration  of  treatment  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
two  days ;  and  that  it  proved  efficacious  in  50  out  of  57  cases — a  re- 
sult, however,  which  one  cannot  but  fear  is  more  favorable  than  can 
be  generally  expected.  My  own  experience  of  it  is  limited  to  two 
cases,  but  in  neither  of  these  was  it  possible  long  to  continue  its  tue, 
for  the  offensive  sulphurous  smell  so  disgusted  the  children  that  it  waa 
found' impossible  by  any  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  remain  in  the 
bath  for  more  than  a  very  short  time. 

•    There  is  another  mode  of  proceeding  which  has  been  strongly  ad- 
vocated in  cases  of  chorea,  and  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  well  worth  a 
trial  as  a  subsidiary  measure — namely,  the  employment  of  gymnastics. 
These  exercises  should  begin  with  simple  movements ;  they  should  be 
regulated  by  a  simple  tune  or  chant,  in  which  the  child  takes  part, 
and  should  never  T>e  so  prolonged  as  to  cause  fatigue.     At  first,  staitflr  J 
ing  upright,  flexing  and  extending  the  arms,  bending  and  straight**-  1 
ing  the  knees,  and  marking  time,  are  all  that  should  be  attempted;  I 
but,  by  degrees  walking,  running,  and  even  leaping  may  be  practised.    ^ 
I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  putting  these  exercises  fully  to 
the  test,  but  have  seen  so  much  benefit  even  from  their  very  partial 
use  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  that  I  feel  sure  great  good  would  result 
from  their  employment  when  convalescence  has  once  commenced,  and 
can  well  imagine  that  they  may,  in  many  instances,  as  M.  S£e  alleges, 
have  been  sufficient  of  themselves  to  effect  a  cure. 

A  more  important  use  than  that  of  a  mere  subsidiary  aid  to  conva- 
lescence has,  indeed  been  made  of  gymnastics,  in  the  treatment  of 
chorea,  and  the  results,  described  by  M.'  Blache,2  are  very  remarka- 
ble. A  total  number  of  108  patients,  8  of  whom  were  suffering  from 
a  relapse  of  chorea,  100  from  a  first  attack,  were  subjected  to  this  plan, 
which  was  not  associated  with  any  other  medical  treatment.  In  34  of 
the  cases,  the  chorea  was  of  moderate  severity,  in  74  of  extreme  vio- 
lence. All  of  the  first  class  of  cases  recovered  in  an  average  period  of 
26  days,  and  after  18  series  of  exercises.  Of  the  remaining  74,  68  got 
well  in  45  days  and  after  31  series  of  exercises,  and  the  remaining  6 
in  122  days  and  after  73  series  of  exercises.  These  results,  if  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  average  duration  of  chorea,  must  be  regarded 
as  very  successful,  since  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  estimate  it  at  from 
6  weeks  to  2  months,  and  M.  S6e  fixes  it  at  69  days. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  these  cases  was  as  follows :  The  chifd 
being  on  its  back  in  bed,  the  teacher  of  gymnastics,  with  the  help  of 
three  or  four  of  his  most  intelligent  pupils,  begins  by  holding  him  per- 
fectly motionless  in  that  position  for  from  10  to  15  minutes.  He  then 
begins  a  series  of  kneading  or  shampooing  movements  with  the  open 
hand  upon  the  limbs,  and  over  the  chest,  and  afterwards  along  the 
back  of  the  trunk,  and  chiefly  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  muscles 
on  either  side  of  the  spine,  and  these  movements  are  followed  by  brisk 

1  Op.  citM  p.  485. 

1  Mftmoires  de  l'Academie  de  Mddecine,  vol.  xix,  pp.  598-608. 
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frictions  of  the  parts.  About  an  hour  is  occupied  by  these  proceed- 
ings, and  they  are  repeated  every  day  for  three  or  four  successive  days, 
and  the  child  is  said  to  experience  great  comfort,  and  to  sleep  much 
better  aftei;  them.  Without  completely  discontinuing  this  shampoo- 
ing, the  child  is  next  made  to  execute  a  series  of  regular  and  perfectly 
rhythmical  movements  for  a  considerable  time  together.  Thus,  while 
the  child  is  still  lying  on  hid  back,  with  his  arms  extended  by  his  sides, 
he  is  laid  hold  of  by  the  wripts,  the  forearm  is  bent  on  the  arm,  the 
arm  raised,  the  forearm  extended,  and  then  by  a  succession  of  the  same 
three  movements  the  arms  are  once  more  replaced  by  the  side  of  the 
trunk ;  and  these  movements  are  repeated  in  the  same  order  again  and 
again.  In  the  same  way  the  leg  is  bent  on  the  thigh,  and  the  thigh  on 
the  pelvis ;  and  then,  these  two  movements  being  reversed,. the  legs  are 
once  more  stretched  out  straight,  and  then  submitted  once  more  to  the 
same  movements  with  the  same  regularity.  At  the  end  of  10  or  12 
days  the  children  are  usually  sufficiently  recovered  to  go  down  into 
the  gymnasium,  where,  under  the  lessons  of  the  teachers,  their  im- 
provemetft  becomes  perfected. 

I  have  on  a  few  occasions  found  the  choreic  movements,  even  when 
very  violent,  controlled  to  an  unexpected  degree  by  proceedings  simi- 
lar to  those  described  by  M.  Blache,  and  have  been  prevented  only  by 
the  absence  of  a  gymnasium  and  of  a  competent  teacher,  from  giving 
his  plan  a  thorough  trial,  iust  as  I  may  add  that  the  want  of  proper 
bath-rooms  has  hitherto  interfered  with  my  making  such  use  of  the 
sulphur-baths  as  would  alone  enable  me  to  form  a  conclusive  opinion 
as  to  their  value.  I  trust,  however,  that  when  funds  allow  of  the  re- 
construction of  the  Children's  Hospital,  both  these  wants  will  be  sup- 
plied. 

Of  course,  while  pursuing  any  form  of  tonic  treatment,  the  general 
management  of  the  child  must  be  in  harmony  with  it.  Residence  in 
the  country,  sea-air  and  sea-bathing,  a  well-regulated  but  nutritious 
diet,  from  which  even  wine  is  not  always  to  be  excluded,  will,  when 
combined  with  the  avoidance  of  over-excitement  in  any  form,  often 
do  as  much  as  medicine,  or  even  more,  for  the  restoration  of  your  pa- 
tient. " 

The  above  remarks  refer  to  the  treatment  of  chorea  in  those  forms 
in  which  it  usually  presents  itself  to  our  notice,  but  sometimes  it  as- 
sumes an  extreme  degree  of  severity,  and  is  attended  by  movements 
of  such  extreme  violence  as  to  call  for  whatever  mean*  can  most 
speedily  control  them.  In  all  cases  of  severe  chorea  it  is  of  importance 
to  confine  the  patient  to  bed,  for  long  before  the  power  of  walking  is 
lost,  each  attempt  ut  locomotion  is  attended  by  distress,  and  by  most 
marked  exacerbation  of  the  violence  of  the  movements.  It  is  equally 
important,  too,  that  every  cause  of  excitement  should  be  removed,  and 
that  none  but  the  necessary  attendants  should  be  about  the  child,  for 
one  may  often  have  occasion  to  observe  how  the  speech  previously 
tolerably  distinct  becomes  at  once  inarticulate,  and  how  all  the  move- 
ments are  immediately  aggravated,  the  moment  that  a  stranger  enters 
the  room.  In  addition,  .however,  to  these  general  precautions,  there 
are  two  remedies  which  seem  to  have  a  special  influence  in  controlling 
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the  violence  of  choreic  movements.  Antimony  is  one  of  these  reme- 
dies, belladonna  the  other.  Idiopathic  chorea,  when  it  assumes  the 
acute  form,  is  almost  always  associated  at  its  commencement  with  some 
degree  of  febrile  disturbance,  with  an  exceedingly  dry  and  unperspiring 
condition  of  the  skin.  In  these  circumstances  antimony  is  of  special 
service,  showing  its  influence,  not  merely  by  exercising  its  customary 
diaphoretic  action,  but  also  apparently  by  directly  controlling  the 
movements.  There  is,  however,  a  relation  between  the  two,  and  it  hai 
been  found  that  the  influence  of  the.  antimony  is  rendered  still  more 
decided  by  combining  with  it  the  daily  use  of  the  hot  air-bath,  so  as 
to  obtain  very  profuse  diaphoresis.  In  some  instances,  rest  in  bed, 
with  the  hot-air  bath  and  a  dose  of  antimony  at  night,  suffice  in  a  verj 
few  days  to.  restrain  the  violent  movements ;  but  commonly  it  is  expe- 
dient to  give  the  antimony  every  four  hours  in  what  would  usually  be 
nauseating  doses.  It  will  commonly  be  found,  however,  that  the  ordi- 
nary doses  do  not  nauseate  until  the  violence  of  the  movements  hai 
begun  to  abate,  but  that  simultaneously  with  the  improvement  of  the 
disorder  the  tolerance  of  the  medicine  ceases.  I  do  not  4tnowwho 
first  recommended  the  use  of  this  remedy ;  it  came  «to  my  knowledge 
only  at  second  or  third  hand,  though  I  have  now  employed  it  in  many 
instances.  It  is  evidently  not  applicable  in  all  cases,  and  generally  all 
the  good  which  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing  -  is  effected  in  four  or 
five  days  ;  but  I  believe,  that  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  violence  of 
chorea  in  its  early  stage,  the  remedy  is  one  of  very  great  value. 

The  employment  of  antimony  in  still  more  heroic  doses  has  been 
advocated  in  cases  where  the  movements  are  uncontrolled  by  other 
means,  and  I  believe,  from  a  very  limited  trial,  that  in  some  cases  of 
exceptional  severity  the  practice  is  deserving  of  adoption.  M-  Gillette 
suggested,  and  M.  Roger  has  adopted,  the  plan  of  giving  three  grains 
of  tartar  emetic  the  first  day  of  treatment,  six  the  second,  nine  the 
third ;  then  allowing  a  pause  of  from  three  to  five  days ;  and  recom- 
mencing with  four  grains  the  first  day,  eight  the  second,  twelve  the 
third,  and  so  on  for  three  series.  I  recently  tried  these  large  doses  in 
a  child  of  11,  in  whom  the  violent  movements  were  unchecked  bj 
other  means.  The  antimony  controlled  their  severity.  I  did  not 
push  it  beyond  nine  grains  daily,  for  any  larger  dose  caused  vomiting, 
but  this  dose  was  twice  given  for  three  days  without  producing 
serious  depression.  Having  obtained  this  end,  I  discontinued  the 
remedy,  in  consideration  of  the  child's  general  weakness,  but  the 
movements  never  acquired  their  former  intensity.  . 

Belladonna  is  another  very  serviceable  medicine.  Its  use  is  not 
limited  to  the  early  stage  of  chorea,  and  indeed  is,  I  .think,  rather 
more  manifest  in  cases  where  the  movements  have  already  continued 
for  some  time,  either  not  diminishing,  or  even  actually  increasing  in 
severity;  chalybeate  medicines  either  being  contraindicated,  or 
having  been  employed  without  benefit.  In  such  cases  the  belladonna 
should  be  given  in  moderate  doses,  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours, 
knd  should  be  persevered  with,  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  since  its 
good  effects  are  often  not  immediate,  and  seldom  show  themselves  so 
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speedily  as*  does  the  improvement  which  follows  the  employment  of 
antimony. 

Neither  of  these  remedies  is  spoken  of  as  a  specific  for  chorea,  but 
both  are  referred  to  as  applicable  at  certain  stages,  and  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  as  preparing  the  way  for  that  plan  of  treatment  which 
has  already  been  detailed  as  suitable  to  the  majority  of  cases,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  course  of  the  disorder. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  chorea  you  may,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  assure  the  friends  of  your  patient  that  the  disease  will 
ultimately  subside,  though  it  may  last  for  several  weeks.  You  cannot, 
however,  speak  with  the  same  confidence  with  reference  to  a  kind  of 
partial  chorea  that  you  will  occasionally  meet  with,  and  in  which  some 
muscles  only  are  affected. 

Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  young  lady,  9  years  old,  whose  health  had 
never  been  robust,  and  who  had  often  suffered  from  headache  and 
gastric  disorder.  When  7  years  of  age,  she  began,  without  any  spe- 
cial cause,  to  have  frequent  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face;  and 
almost  ever  since,  some  muscles,  either  of  the  face,  neck,  mouth,  or 
extremities,  had  been  similarly  affected,  though  it  had  scarcely  ever 
happened,  that  two  sets  of  muscles  were  thus  disturbed  at  thte  same 
time.  She  had  been  under  the  care  of  several  practitioners,  and  by 
some  had  been  leeched  and  mercurialized  with  manifest  disadvantage. 
Some  benefit  had  been  derived  from  large  doses  of  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  when  in  the  country  during  the  summer  before  I  saw  her,  the 
involuntary  movements  alniost  entirely  ceased.  She  had  not  long  re- 
turned home,  however,  when  a  slight  twitching  began  about  the  mus- 
cles of  the  lower  jaw ;  but  this  ceased  in  a  few  weeks,  and  instead  of 
it,  there  was  now  a  convulsive  twitching  of  the  head  towards  one  or 
other  shoulder.  A  month  afterward  she  began  to  have  occasional 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  hand,  so  that 'the  pen  would 
drop  from  her  hand  while  writing,  and  the  fingers  would  be  gathered 
up  into  the  hand.  On  the  last  time  that  I  saw  her,  the  contraction  of 
the  fingers  had  ceased  to  occur ;  the  spasmodic  movement  of  the  neck 
was  much  less  frequent,  and  was  slighter,  but  there  were  slight  move- 
ments of  the  back.  The  child's  bowels  had  been  disordered  and  con- 
stipated, and  her  general  condition  was  weakly.  I  regulated  the 
bowels,  gave  the  ferrocitrate  of  quinine,  and  afterwards  other  prepa- 
rations of*  iron,  and,  when  the  spring  came  on,  sent  her  into  the  coun- 
try, where,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  she  became  quite  well. 

The  danger  in  these  cases,  and  one  which  you  cannot  even  with  the 
most  judicious  management  always  guard  against,  is,  lest  some  one  or 
two  muscles  should  become  permanently  .affected  by  this  spasmodic 
movement — an  occurrence  which,  though  not  otherwise  of  importance, 
is  very  distressing,  especially  if  the  patient  be  a  girl. 
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LECTURE   XV. 

Paralysis — sometimes  congenital — often  follows  very  slight  and  temporary  symptoms  of 
cerebral  disturbance — most  frequent  during  period  of  dentition. — Its  Symptoms  and 
Diagnosis — Prognosis  not  very  favorable. — Consequences  of  its  persistence. — Treu» 
ment — aids  to  walking — modes  of  exercising  the  limbs— internal  treatment 

Facial  Hemiplegia  in  new-born  infants. 

Neubalola  in  infancy  and  childhood. 

Disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  shows  itself  in  children  as  well 
by  loss  of  the  motor  power  as  by  the  occurrence  of  involuntary  move- 
ments ;  and  such  an  accident  as  the  palsy  of  a  limb  naturally  occasions 
parents  the  greatest  anxiety.  In  the  adult,  a  paralytic  seizure  is  gen* 
erally  the  result  of  very  serious  disease* either  in  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord,  and  the  sign  of  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  morbid  pro- 
cesses Ithich  issue  sooner  or  later  in  the  destruction  of  the  patient's 
life.  Non-professional  persons  are  aware  of  this  fact,  and  often  sup- 
pose that  the  same  rule  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  child  as  in  that 
of  the  adult ;  but  you  may  in  most  instances  quiet  their  fears  with  the 
assurance,  that  paralysis  in  infancy  and  childhood  seldom  betokens 
any  peril  to  life,  though  the  affection  is  often  very  slow  in  disappearing, 
and  sometimes  is  quite  incurable. 

Paralysis  in  childhood  occasionally  dates  from  so  early  a  period, 
that  there  seems  every  reason  for  believing  it  to  be<the  result  of  some 
original  defect  of  conformation.  In  such  cases  the  power  over  both 
extremities  on  one  side  is  greatly  impaired,  and  the  limbs  on  that  side 
are  much  smaller  and  less  well  nourished,  and  sometimes  the  defective 
growth  and  want  of  power  are  evident  on  the  whole  of  the  same  side 
of  the  face  and  body.  Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  girl,  18  years  old,  in 
whom  not  only  were  the  left  extremities  much  shorter  and  smaller 
than  the  right,  but  the  left  half  of  the  face  and  body  was  so  likewise. 

The  parents  of  the  girl  stated  that  this  inequality  in  size  of  the  twe 
halves  of  the  body  had  existed  from  earliest  infancy,  and  that  the  de- 
fective power  of  her  limbs  had  not  succeeded  to  a  fit,  nor  to  any 
other  indication  of  acute  cerebral  disease.  The  left  side  was  weak, 
and  motion  imperfect,  but  sensation  seemed  to  be  unimpaired.    The 

fatient  in  this  case  was  rather  deficient  in  intellectual  endowments, 
n  another  instance  the  body  was  well  formed,  but  the  patient,  a  girl 
of  8  years  of  age,  had  had  from  her  earliest  infancy  but  very  imperfect 
use  of  her  right  side.  She  limped  with  her  right  leg  as  she  walked, 
always  treading  on  her  toes,  with  the  heel  raised  considerably  above 
the  ground,  and  turning  the  foot  inwards  at  every  step.  She  had  bnt 
very  incomplete  power  over  her  right  arm ;  the  fingers  of  that  hand 
were  constantly  flexed  and  drawn  into  the  palm ;  and  though  by  a 
great  effort  she  could  extend  them,  yet  the  moment  her  attention  was 
withdrawn  they  returned  to  their  former  flexed  position.     Sensation 
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was  as  perfect  in  the  right  limbs  as  in  the  left,  bat  their  wasted  con- 
dition and  smaller  size,  as  compared  with  the  left  extremities,  showed 
that  their  nutrition  had  been  but  very  imperfectly  carried  on. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that,  in  cases  such  as  these  there  is 
no  room  for  treatment  other  than  the  employment  of  whatever 
mechanical  means  may  be  best  calculated  to  relieve  inconvenience  or 
to  diminish  deformity. 

Real  congenital  paralysis,  however,  is  a  much  less  frequent  accident 
than  the  occurrence  of  partial  or  complete  loss  of  power  over  certain 
limbs  or  muscles  at  a  subsequent  period.  In  many  instances  its  com- 
mencement can  be  traced  to  some  attack,  though  often  a  very  brief 
one,  of  cerebral  disturbance,  which  showed  itself  perhaps  by  nothing 
more  than  a  single  convulsive  seizure,  or  by  an  unusual  heaviness  of 
the  head,  that  lasted  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  subsided  of  its  own 
accord.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  indeed,  the  cerebral  disturbance  that 
precedes  infantile  paralysis  is  neither  severe  nor  long-continued ;  and 
only  two  instances  have  come  under  my  notice  in  which  there  seemed 
to  be  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  associated  with  abiding  mischief 
in  the  brain.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  examine  an  infant  care- 
fully, even  after  a  very  mild  convulsive  seizure,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  it  moves  its  limbs  as  freely  as  before,  or  that,  if  its  power  over 
them  be  impaired,  appropriate  treatment  may  at  once  be  adopted. 

Paralysis  sometimes  comes  on  independently  of  any  evident  cerebral 
disturbance,  seeming  to  be  induced  by  the  irritation  of  dentition,  or 
supervening  on*the  long  continuance  of  a  constipated  state  of  the 
bowels,  or  appearing  in  connection  with  all  the  indications  of  general 
debility,  or  succeeding  to  a  short  feverish  seizure,  which  came  on  sud- 
denly when  the  child  was  in  bed  at  night,  and  left  it  with  one  limb 
palsied  in  the  morning.  The  local  action  of  t;old  sometimes  produces 
paralysis.  I  have  met  with  one  or  two  instances  in  which,  after  sitting 
on  a  stone  step,  a  child  has  lost  power  over  one  leg ;  and  paralysis  of 
the  portio  dura  is  doubtless  in  some  cases  produced  by  cold  air,  though 
I  do  not  at  this  moment  recall  .an.  instance  of  this  having  been  the 
case  in  children. 

The  whole  subject  of  paralysis  in  early  life  calls  for,  and  would  well 
repay,  a  thorough  investigation.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  diffi- 
culties wnich  beset  any  inquiry  into  the  subject  are  numerous ;  and 
are  the  least  easy  to  overcome,  since  they  arise  in  great  measure  from 
the  chronic  nature  of  the  ailment,  which  renders  it  almost  impossible 
adequately  to  test  the  vajne  of  remedies,  or  to  estimate  the  changes 
which  time  may  bring  about,  either  in  improving  or  deteriorating  the 
patient's  condition.  Of  the  large  number  of  cases  which  I  have  seen, 
few  have  continued  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  under  my  observation  ; 
so  that  I  am  unable  to  answer,  with  reference  to  them,  more  than  a 
few  of  the  questions  which  suggest  themselves  as  deserving  a  reply. 

From  a  comparison  of  forty-three  cases  of  which  I  have  a  record, 
wfe  learn,  with  reference  to  the  patient's  sex  and  age  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  that — 
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In  twenty-seven  out  of  forty-three  cases,  or  in  more  than  half  of  the 
cases,  the  paralytic  symptoms  came  on  between  the  age  of  eight 
months  and  three  years,  or,  in  other  words,  during  the  time  when  the 
process  of  dentition  is  going  on  most  actively.  In  many  of  these 
cases,  indeed,  it  was  not  preceded  by  any  of  the  local  signs  of  difficalt 
dentition,  but  still  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  changes  which  are 
going  on  in  the  constitution  during  that  important  period  of  develop- 
ment powerfully  predispose  to  it,  as  to  so  many  other  affections  of  the 
nervous  system.  In  twenty-one  out  of  the  forty-one  cases  which  were 
not  congenital,  no  indication  of  cerebral  disturbance  either  occurred 
before  the  paralysis,  or  came  on  afterwards,  while  there  were  but  four 
instances  in  which  the  signs  of  affection  of  the  brain  were  other  than 
exceedingly  transient. 

With  reference  to  the  parts  affected,  in  only  2  instances  was  the 
arm  alone  palsied,  though  in  19  instances  the  paralysis  was  limited  to 
one  or  both  legs.  In  8  cases  the  right  leg,  and  in  5  the  left,  was 
paralyzed ;  and  in  one  of  the  former  instances  paralysis  of  the  right 
portio  dura  was  also  present.  In  6  instances  the  right  arm  and  leg, 
and  in  8  the  left  arm  and  leg,  were  affected,  with  which  ptosis  of  the 
left  eyelid  was  once  associated,  and  once  paralysis  of  the  left  portio 
dura*  Paraplegia  existed  in  8  instances,  combined  in  one  case  with 
paralysis  of  the  right  arm,  and  in  another  with  loss  of  power  over 
both  deltoid  muscles,  and  over  the  flexor  muscles  of  both  thumbs. 
Six  times  none  of  the  limbs  were  palsied,  but  the  affection  was  con- 
fined once  to  the  portio  dura  of  the  left,  and -five,  times  to  the  portio 
dura  of  the  right  side ;  but  in  one  of  these  instances,  thoi^h  there 
was  no  actual  paralysis,  the  patient's  gait  was  feeble  and  tottering. 

In  almost  all  instances,  those  of  facial  paralysis  excepted,  in  which 
the  loss  of  power  is  at  first  almost  complete,  a  certain  small  amount 
of  voluntary  power  over  the  affected  side  remains  after  the  seiiure. 
Thus,  if  the  arm  is  paralyzed,  the  child  can  move  it  a  little,  though 
with  difficulty,  and  not  so  as  to  answer  any  useful  purpose ;  or  if  the 
leg  is  affected,  the  child  can  flex  and  extend  it  when  lying  in  bed,  or, 
perhaps,  can  make  some  slight  attempt  at  progression  if  the  weight  of 
its  body  is  supported  by  some  one  else ;  and  this  even  though  it  be 
wholly  unable  to  stand  for  a  moment  without  assistance.  Owing  to 
fhis  circumstance^  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  of  the  lower 
limbs  is  very  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  infants  who  have  not  begun  to 
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walk,  so  that  the  affection  may  not  attract  notice  until  it  is  in  reality 
of  several  months'  duration. 

Bat  though   the   existence  of  this  affection   may  for  a  time  be 
altogether  overlooked  in  early  infancy,  diagnosis  is  not  otherwise 
attended  with  much  difficulty,  for  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  pain- 
lessness of  the  affected  limb  will  at  once  show  that  the  loss  of  power 
over  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  injury.     Often,  however,  sensation  in 
the  affected  limb  appears  to  be  exalted  when  the  paralysis  is  recent, 
the  degree  of  hyperesthesia  in  the  early  stage  being  in  such  cases 
proportionate  to  the  completeness  of  the  loss  of  power  which  after- 
wards is  apparent.     In  some  instances  the  exaggerated  sensibility 
continues  for  several  weeks,  though  this  is  unusual ;  but  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  leg  being  the  seat  of  the  affection,  and  the  paralysis  in- 
complete, the  existence  of  hip-joint  disease  may  very  likely  be  sus- 
pected.    In  such  a  case  the  child  bears  all  its  weight  on  the  healthy 
limb,  turns  the  foot  of  the  affected  side  inwards  when  walking,  and 
stands  with  the  toes  of  that  foot  resting  on  the  dorsum  of  the  toot  of 
the  healthy  side.     Still  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  exaggerated 
sensibility  of  the  paralyzed  limb  varies  greatly  at  different  times, 
while  that  extreme  increase  of.  suffering  produced  in  cases  of  hip- 
joint  disease,  on  striking  the  head  of  the  femur  against  the  acetabulum 
by  a  blow  upon  the  heel,  and  the  fixed  pain  in  the  kjiee  of  the  affected 
side,  so  characteristic  of  disease  of  the  tip-joint,  are  absent ;  and  these 
points  of  difference  will  enable  you  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
affections.     One  other  important  means  of  diagnosis  is  furnished  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  an  increased  temperature  over  the  sus- 
pected joint.     The  value  of  this  easy  observation  in  determining  the 
presence  or  absence  of  inflammation  about   any  particular  spot  is 
dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Hilton,1  in  his  lectures  delivered  recently  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons.     I  cannot  refer  to  them  without  recommending 
them  to  your  most  careful  perusal,  or  without  expressing  my  con- 
viction that,  more  than  almost  any  work  which  has  recently  appeared 
on  subjects  connected  with  our  profession,  they  bear  the  stamp  of 
original   thought,    and   of  that  simplicity  which   characterizes   real 
genius. 

Another  important  question  is,  how  we  may  distinguish  between 
forms  of  paralysis,  such  as  I  am  here  speaking  of,  and  those  more 
serious  cases  in  which  the  palsy  is  a  sign  of  organic  disease  in  the 
brain.  In  many  cases  the  history  of  the  patient  will  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  guard  us  from  error ;  for  if  paralysis  occur  suddenly, 
affecting  both  limbs  on  one  side,  and  be  neither  preceded  nor  attended 
by  any  cerebral  symptom,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  docs  not  depend 
on  seriouB  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  Our  decision  will  be  more 
difficult  if  the  loss  of  power  has  been  gradual,  and  especially  if  only 
one  limb  is  affected ;  but  if  the  brain  is  diseased,  we  shall  rarely  find 
a  mere  weakening  of  the  motor  power :  for  connected  with  it  there 
will  usually  be  occasional  involuntary  tremor  or  nervous  twitching  of 
the  limb,  or  contraction  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  and  that  independent 

1  Lectures  on  Rest  and  Pain,  8vo,  London,  18C3.     See  p.  64. 
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of  the  general  wasting  of  the  affected  limb  which  takes  place  in  all 
cases  of  long-standing  essential  paralysis,  and  is  then  accompanied 
with  contraction,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  the  flexor  over  the 
extensor  muscles.  When  the  paralysis  succeeds  to  convulsions,  the 
case  will  be  still  more  obscure.  In  most  cases  of  simple  paralysis, 
however,  the  palsy  comes  on  after  a  single  fit  ;•  while,  if  it  depends  on 
some  local  mischief  in  the  brain,  it  is  generally  preceded  by  several 
convulsive  seizures,  during  each  of  which  the  limb  that  afterwards 
becomes  palsied  is  in  a  state  of  peculiar  movement,  or  is  sometimes 
the  only  part  where  convulsive  movements  occur. 

I  tlo  not  know  that  one  can  lay  down  any  decided  rules  with  refer- 
ence to  prognosis  in  these  cases  as  deducible  from  the  sudden  or  gradual 
access  of  the  paralysis,  though  it  is  my  impression  that  the  former, 
which  is  the  more  common  mode  of  onset  of  paralysis  at  the  time  of 
dentition,  warrants  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  case  than  the  latter* 
The  duration  of  infantile  paralysis,  indeed,  in  whatever  circumstances 
it  may  have  come  on,  is  extremely  variable.  In  those  instances  in 
which  recovery  is  most  complete,  amendment  generally  manifests  itself 
within  a  few  days,  and  this  sometimes  wholly  independent  of  treat- 
ment, though  it  oftener  occurs  under,  the  employment  of  some  simple 
remedy  directed  against  the  symptoms  of  constitutional  disorder  with 
which  it  was  accompanied ;  so  {hat  the  same  medicine  suffices  at  onee 
to  remove  the  child's  indisposition  and  to  cure  its  paralysis.  In  other 
cases,  even  though  all  signs  of  disordered  health  may  pass  away  with 
the  same  rapidity,  the  child  may  continue  for  weeks  or  months  with 
the  power  over  one  side  of  its  body,  or  over  one-half  of  its  face,  or 
one  of  ite  limbs,  greatly  impaired ;  or  this  condition  may  persist 
through  the  remainder  of  its  life. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  persistence  of  the  paralysis  are  also 
much  greater  in  childhood  than  in-  after-life,  for  the  disfigurement 
which  it  produces  is  far  more  serious.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
muscles  of  a  paralyzed  limb  become  almost  always  wasted,  and  the 
sinking  <5f  its  temperature  attests  its  imperfect  nutrition ;  but  in  child- 
hood the  growth  of  the  part  also  is  arrested,  or  retarded,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  affected  limb  will  be  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  corresponding  member  on  the 
opposite  side.  A  little  girl  became  paralyzed  with  her  left  leg  at  the 
age  of  1  year  and  9  months,  after  a  febrile  attack  accompanied  with 
pain,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been  of  a  rheumatic  character.  At 
the  age  of  6  years,  she  having  recovered  power  over  her  left  leg  suffi- 
cient to  walk  without  a  crutch  or  other  support,  a  line  drawn  from  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  external  malleolus  measured 
20  J  inches  on  the  right  side,  19  on  the  left ;  the  circumference  of  her 
right  calf  was  8£,  that  of  the  left  6f  inches ;  while,  owing  to  the  re- 
laxation of  the  ligaments  about  the  ankle-joint,  a  line  drawn  obliquely 
from  the  internal  malleolus  to  the  end  of  the  heel  measured  2f  inches 
on  the  left  side,  2 J  on  the  right.  Two  years  later,  a  similar  disparity 
between  the  two  limbs  still  existed ;  the  measurements  on  the  left  side 
yielding  20, 7 J,  and  3  inches  respectively,  those  on  the  right  side  22, 8f , 
and  2|  inches.     The  arrest  of  growth,  too,  had  affected  the  foot  as 
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well  as  the.  leg,  for  while  the  right  measured  6^  inches  from  toe  to 
heel,  corresponding  measurements  of  the  left  foot  yielded  bnly  5$ 
inches.  The  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  mentioned  in,  this  case  some- 
times exists  in  even  a  much  greater  degree,  and  tends  to  increase  the 
deformity  and  to  diminish  the  usefulness  of  the  limb;  and  this  is 
generally  most  marked  when  the  upper  extremity  is  affected.  On 
three  occasions  I  have  seen  the  arm  completely  dislocated,  owing  to 
long-standing  paralysis,  the  ligaments  about  the  shoulder-joint  haying 
become  so  .relaxed  that  the  head  of  the  humerus  hung  quite  out  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  ;  and  on  measuring  the  distance  from  the  acromion 
to  the  tip  of  the  finger  in  one  of  these  cases,  I  found  that  an  apparent 
elongation  of  the  paralyzed  limb  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  had  thus  been  produced. 

The  deformity  in  these  cases,  however,  depends  not  simply  on  the 
wasting  of  the  muscles  and  the  relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  but  also 
on  the  greater  power  of  the  flexor  and  adductor  muscles  of  the  limbs, 
which  by  their  constant  involuntary  action  produced  distortion,  and 
often  necessitate  the  interference  of  orthopedic  surgery.  Thus  in 
some  cases  of  long-continued  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  the 
thighs  are  kept  permanently  close  together  by  the  overpowering  action 
of  the  adductor  muscles ;  while  contraction  of  the  hamstring  muscles, 
preventing  the  straightening  of  the  knee ;  and  of  the  gastrocnemii, 
occasioning  on6  form  of  club-foot,  are  of  still  more  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  same  overpowering  action  of  the  flexor  muscles  leads 
also,  in  some  cases,  to  undue  arching  of  the  foot,  and  keeps  the  toes 
constantly  bent,  so  as  to  interfere  most  seriously  with  progression.1 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  deformities  just  referred  to 
are  not  merely  the  occasional  consequences  of  very  serious  or  very 
protracted  paralysis,  but  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  their  occurrence 
m  every  instance ;  and  that  the  restoration  of  a  very  large  measure 
of  power  to  the  affected  limb  furnishes  no  guarantee  against  their 
taking  place. 

From  this  it  follows  that  in  every  case  of  paralysis  in  infancy  or 
childhood  the  patient  will  require  the  most  careful  watching  during 
the  whole  process  pf  recovery— a  process  not  infrequently  prolonged 
over  several  years ;  and  this  the  rather,  since  so  long  as  one  set  of 
muscles  continues  feebler  than  another,  one  most  influential  cause  of 
deformity  of  the  limbs  is  constantly  in  operation.  But  even  though 
treatment  be  adopted  early,  and  continued  long,  it  must  still  be  owned 
that  the  prospects  of  recovery  in  these  cases  are  far  from  being  cheer- 
ins.  In  only  11  out  of  the  43  cases  did  a  complete  cure  of  the  paralysis 
take  place,  and  in  3  of  this  number  the  limb  remained  somewhat 
wasted,  and  club-foot  existed  or  some  contraction  of  the  tendons, 
though  probably  remediable.  In  3  of  these  11  cases  the  portio  dura 
alone  was  affected,  in  two  others  the  paralysis  of  both  leg  and  arm 
was  incomplete,  and  was  associated  with  a  state  of  general  debility ; 

» 

1  There  are  some  remarks  on  this  source  of  deformity  in  Dr.  Little's  work  On  De- 
formities of  the  Human  Frame,  8vo,  London,  1853,  p.  120.  But  by  far  the  fullest 
observations  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  essay  of  Dr.  Heine,  Ueber 
Libmungszustande  der  untern  Extremitaten,  etc.,  4 to,  Stuttgart,  1840,  and  in  his  more 
recent  work,  Spinale  Kinderlahmung,  8  vo,  Stuttgart,  1860. 
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while  in  one  instance  the  loss  of  power  over  one  leg  had  come  on 
after  the  child  had  been  sitting. for  some  hours  on  a  stone  door-step. 
In  7  of  these  cases  treatment  was  commenced  within  two  or  three  days 
after  the  occurrence-  of  the  paralysis,  and  continued  uninterruptedly 
until  the  patient's  recovery.  Once  the  treatment  was  begun  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  three  weeks,  and  in  another  instance,  though  begun 
immediately,  it  was  afterwards  discontinued  for  several  weeks.  In  14 
more  cases,  in  spite  of  the  employment  of  medical  treatment,  and 
steady  perseverance  with  it  for  some  months,  in  all  instances  but  one, 
the  improvement  was  but  very  partial.  In  the  remaining  16  cases 
but  very  slight  improvement  took  place  in  the  patients'  condition, 
and  it  is  deserving  of  note  that  in  9  of  these  cases  either  no  treatment 
at  all  was  adopted,  or  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  six  months  or  more 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  paralysis.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  cogent  argument  than  these  facts  furnish,  to  enforce  the  necessity 
for  the  early  adoption  of  appropriate  treatment.  Two  observations, 
however,  must  be  made  here ;  first,  that  a  certain  amount  of  spon- 
taneous amendment  takes  place  in  almost  every  case,  beginning  within 
the  first  week  or  two  after  the  occirrrence  of  the  paralysis,  being  at 
first  very  obvious,  afterwards  going  on  very  slowly,  or  coming  to  a 
complete  standstill ;  and,  next,  that  while  a  very  large  number  of  tfcesc 
cases  come  annually  under  my  notice,  I  see  them  usually  but  once  or 
twice,  and  then  only  those  in  which  the  spontaneous  improvement  has 
been  arrested.  I  believe  that  more  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  .get 
well  speedily  of  their  own  accord  than  my  individual  experience 
would  have  led  me  to  suppose,  and  I  believe,  further,  that  the  cases 
in  which  permanent  palsy  or  deformity  irremediable  by  orthopedic 
surgery  is  left  behind  are  less  numerous.  . 

The  nature  of  the  treatment  must  of  course  vary  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  affection  comes  on,  and  these,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  differ  very  widely ;  paralysis  in  one  instance  occurring 
during  dentition  ;  in  another,  following  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers; 
in  a  third,  succeeding  to  rheumatic  symptoms.  Very  soon,  however, 
a  time  comes  with  all  when  every  sign  of  acute  ailment  has  passed 
away,  and  little  remains  besides  the  loss  of  power  to  engage  our  notice. 
Sometimes  no  disorder  of  the  general  health  is  present,  while  in  the 
majority  of  instances  in  which  any  such  ailments  exist  they  are  limited 
to  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels  and  a  condition  of  general  debility. 
Hence  purgatives  and  tonics  are  the  internal  remedies  which  are 
most  usually  indicated,  and  of  these  the  gentle  aperients  are  more 
suitable  than  those  of  a  drastic  kind;  and  preparations  of  iron  are 
usually  of  greater  service  than  other  tonics.  There  is,  however,  one 
tonic  which  has,  and  not  altogether  undeservedly,  a  special  reputa- 
tion in  cases  of  paralysis,  and  that  is  the  nux  vomica,  the  employ- 
ment of  which  has  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  succeeded,  in  many 
bad  cases,  by  a  rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  limbs,  and  an  increase  in 
power  over  them.  I  have  never  yet  given  it  to  infants,  but  with  chil- 
dren of  four  years  old  I  begin  with  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  spirituous 
extract,  three  times  a  day,  increasing  the  dose  by  degrees  to  a  sixth, 
a  quarter,  or  a  third.     I  have  not  seen  it  produce  those  twitchings  of 
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the  limbs  which  attend  on  the  administration  of  strychnine  in  the 
adult,  but  I  have  seen  general  and  rather  severe  convulsions  come  on 
during  its  employment — which  were  followed  by  no  evil  consequences, 
though  i.  cannot  say  they  were  unattended  with  danger.  In  one  of 
these  instances  great  amendment  had  at  first  succeeded  to  the  use  of 
the  nux  vomica,  but  the  child's  condition  had  been  stationary  for 
some  time  before  the  fits  occurred;  and  a  return  to  its  employment 
was  not  followed  by  aijy  further  improvement. 

Be  the  purely  medical  treatment  what  it  may,  unceasing  efforts 
must  be  made  from  the  very  first  to  bring  the  palsied  limb  once  more 
into  use,  while,  when  the  power  is  most  impaired,  we  must  seek,  by 
the  regular  employment  of  passive  exercise,  and  by  friction  of  the 
limb,  to  prevent  that  wasting  of  the  muscles  which  is  sure  to  follow 
on  long-continued  inaction.  If  the  leg  be  affected,  a  child  who  has 
not  very  long  learned  to  walk  will  be  taken  completely  off  its  feet, 
while  even  after  power  has  returned,  quite  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
make  seme  attempts  at  walking,  it  will  be  deterred  from  the  effort  by 
its  sense  of  insecurity,  will  cry  even  though  carefully  supported  by 
its  nurse,  and  will  refuse  to  make*  the  slightest  movement.  The 
attempts  thus  evidently  distressing  the  child  are  discontinued,  and  in 
the  hope,  too  often  a  vain  one,  that  in  the  course  of  months  the  child 
will  gain,  more  power,  much  valuable  time  is  thrown  away:  the 
muscles  waste,  and  permanent  deformity  of  the  limb  results.  In  these 
eases,  two  very  simple  means  are  often  of  great  service  in  preventing 
this  untoward  occurrence.  The  Baby-jumppr,  which  all  infants  delight 
in,  exercises  the  legs  most  effectually,  while  as  soon  as  there  is  even 
a  very  moderate  return  of  power  in  the  legs,  the  Go-cart  is  of  great 
use,  since  it  completely  removes  all  sense  of  the  risk  of  falling,  and 
the  little  one,  thus  convinced  of  its  safety,  soon  begins  to  walk  again. 
The  Go-cart,  however,  has  this  disadvantage,  that  it  exaggerates  the 
disposition  to  lean  very  much  forward  in  walking,  which  is  observable 
in  all  children  even  for  some  time  after  they  have  learned  to  walk 
pretty  well :  and  thus  renders  the  gait  very  unsteady.  So  soon,  then, 
as  the  child  can  walk  tolerably  in  the  Go-cart,  it  is  as  well  to  discon- 
tinue its  use,  either  entirely  or  in  great  measure,  and  to  substitute  for 
it  the  following  contrivance.  A  little  jacket,  made  of  some  stout  mate- 
rial, lined,  and  padded  under  the  armpits,  is  put  on  the  child.  '  To  it 
are  attached  a  couple  of  straps,  of  stout  webbing,  one  end  of  which  is 
fastened  to  the  front,  and  the  other  to  the  back  of  the  jacket.  The 
straps  are  of  sufficient  length  to  be  conveniently  held  by  the  child's 
attendant,  and  by  means  of  them  its  weight  is  'supported  more  or  less 
completely,  while  in  walking  the  child  is  not  thrown  forwards  as  when 
stepping  in  a  Go-cart.  Feeling  perfectly  saft,.  the  child  now  perseveres 
in  walking :  many  of  the  worst  consequences  of  paralysis  are  avoided, 
and  a  more  speedy  and  more  complete  recovery  is  obtained  than  could 
at  first  have  been  anticipated. .  If  the  child  be  old  enough  to  be  taught 
to  walk  with  crutches  (and  at  five  or  six  years  old  the  lesson  is  soon 
learned),  it  is  desirable  that  as  soon  as  possible  it  should  be  furnished 
with  them,  for  it  will  certainly  make  greater  and  surer  progress  if 
entirely  dependent  on  itself,  than  if  its  weight  is  borne,  or  the  possi- 
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bility  of  falling  prevented,  by  a  nurse  or  attendant.     With  all  this 
care,  however,  it  is  yet  quite  possible  that  a  disposition  to  contraction 

*  of  the  adductor  or  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg  may  manifest  itself,  calling 
for  employment  of  splints  or  other  contrivances,  or  even  fo%surgicu 
interference. 

When  the  arm  is  affected,  the  principles  just  laid  down  are  of  equal 
importance,  though  the  mode  of  carrying  them  out  must,  of  coarse, 
differ.  Passive  exercise  must  be  strictly  carrjed  out:  the  sound  arm 
must  be  tied  up,  either  altogether  or  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day; 
coaxing,  bribes,  and  all  the  inducements  which  move  a  little  child'* 
heart,  must  be  brought  into  play  as  rewards  for  using  the  feeble  limb. 
Raising  a  weight  by  means  of  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley,  is  a  mode 

•  of  exercising  the  arm  which  can  be  put  in  practice  even  in  very  young 
children ;  while  in  those  who  are  older,  trundling  a  hoop  with  the 
feeble  arm  is  &  capital  plan  for  joining  work  and  play.  I  need  not 
say  that  much  care  and  much  patience  are  needed  in  carrying  oat  any 
of  these  suggestions,  and  not  a  little  of  that  intuitive  love  for  childm 
which  teaches  those  who  are  its  possessors  how  to  extract  fan  sftd 
merriment  from  what  might  in  other  hands  be  a  most  irksome  task. 

In  many  cases,  however,  something  more  is  needed  than  even  the 
best  directed  attempts  at  exercising  the  paralyzed  limb  will  supply, 
and  this,  either  "from  the  completeness  of  the  paralysis,  or  from  its  hog 
continuance.  In  these  circumstances  we  generally  find  the  nutrition 
of  the  limb  greatly  impaired,  its  temperature  very  low,  and  its  sensi- 
bility less  acute  than  natural.  In  such  cases,  while  rubbing  the  limbs, 
and  other  forms  of  passive  exercise,  must  be  most  sedulously  perse- 
vered in,  I  think  that  I  have  seen  benefit  from  the  warm  douche  to 
the  lower  limbs  and  the  sacral  region  once  or  twice  a  day,  when 
steadily  continued  for  weeks  together.  One  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of  blisters  is,  that  they  of  necessity  preclude  perseverance  with 
the  douche ;  and  a  similar  objection,  though  not  to  the  same  extent, 
applies  to  the  employment  of  stimulating  liniments.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  however,  we  constantly  find  that  one  remedy,  though  serviceable 
for  a  time,  ceases  at  length  to  be  a  benefit :  so,  when  improvement 
under  the  douche  seems  to  be  at  a  standstill,  a  stimulating  liniment 
may  be  tried  for  a  season.  I  usually  employ  a  croton-oil  liniment,  or 
one  containing  the  tincture  of  cantharides  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
produce  a  rubefacient  effect,  but  not  to  blister.  Blisters  not  merely 
cause  much  distress  by  vesicating,  but  have  also  seemed  to  me  of  more 
transient  benefit  than  liniments.  Galvanism  is  another  remedy  from 
which  much  good  is  often  derived,  but  its  proper  application  requires 
an  expenditure  of  time  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  bestow,  as  well 
as  a  tact  in  its  employment  scarcely  attainable  except  by  long  practice. 
Between  the  results  which  fo]}ow  the  ordinary  rough  mode  of  employ- 
ing galvanism  and  its  more  scientific  application  by  means  of  that 
"localized  galvanism,"  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Duchenne,1  the   difference  is  immense,  and   I   look  forward   to  an 

1  For  an  account  of  his  researches,  as  well  as  for  most  valuable  practical  information  on 
this  subject,  Dr.  Lawrence's  little  work  on  Localized  Galvanism,  1 2 mo,  London,  1858,  may 
•be  consulted  with  advantage. 
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increased  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  latter  as  to  a  means  by  which  we 
may  remedy  conditions  that  hitherto  we  have  been  accustomed,  and 
not  without  reason,  to  regard  as  all  but  absolutely  hopeless. 

Of  late  years  much  has  been  said  about  the  so-called  Swedish  Exer- 
cises as  a  means  of  restoring  the  usefulness  of  paralyzed  limbs ;  and 
though  unfortunately,  the  direction  of  them  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
persons  not  the  most  likely  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  our  profession, 
we  must  not  on  that  account  undervalue  the  benefit  which  they  are 
capable  of  affording.  Two  principles  seem  involved  in  their  employ- 
ment: the  one,  the  devising  of  such  movements  as  shall  best  bring  into 
play  those  muscles  the  power  over  which  is  deficient ;  the  other,  the 
calling  forth  the  active  exercise  of  the  will  in  determining  them.  Of 
the  efficacy  of  the  will,  as  a  subsidiary  means  of  restoring  power  to 
the  partially  paralyzed  limb,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  Of  course 
in  the  child,  whose  will  is  feeble,  and  liable  to  be  distracted  by  very 
trivial  causes,  this  power  is  far  less  energetic  than  in  the  grown  person ; 
but  still  it  is  a  power  well  worth  cultivating,  and  the  steady  perse- 
verance in  it  exercised  from  childhood  up  to  adult  age  will,  I  am  sure, 
<lo  more  towards  the  recovery  of  a  paralyzed  limb  than  would  ever  be 
'  imagined  from  its  casual  employment  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

It  would  be  useless  to  go  into  details  as  to  a^  contingencies  in  these 
cases,  or  to  furnish  you  with  rules  for  the  management  of  each  dif- 
ferent degree  of  stage  of  this  affection.  The  remarks  I  have  already 
made  will  at  any  rate  put  you  in  possession  of  the  principles  by  which 
your  conduct  must  generally  be  regulated.1 

I  may  just  add  one  word  with  reference  to  cases  of  paralysis  of  the 
portio  dura.  In  the  child,  as  in  the  adult,  they  usually  improve  very 
much ;  often,  indeed  get  quite  well  in  the  course  of  time  and  under 
treatment  directed  to  the  state  of  the  patient's  general  health.  You 
must  bear  in  mind,  however,  the  possibility  of  the  nerve  having  under- 
gone pressure  from  some  enlarged  gland ;  and  if  you  find  reason  for 
believing  this  to  be  the  case  you  may  apply  a  leech  in  the  situation 
where  the  nerve  passes  out  of  the  skull — a  proceeding  which  I  once 
adopted  with  advantage. 

Lastly,  I  may  just  mention,  that  infants  are.  sometimes  born  with 
facial  hemiplegia  as  the  result  of  injury  to  the  nerve  from  application 
of  the  midwifery  forceps,  or,  as  has  in  one  or  two  cases  been  observed, 
from  injury  received  during  the  passage  of  the  head  through  the  pelvis 
without  any  instruments  having  been  employed.  Such  occurrences 
are  rare,  but  it  is  well  that  you  should  be  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
their  being  met  with  independent  of  any  injury  to  the  brain.  The 
paralysis  in  these  cases  generally  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few 

1  I  have  not  spoken  at  all  of  those  rare  cases  of  paralysis  attended  by  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  muscles,  and  as  Cruveilhier  has  shown,  by  wasting  of  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves;  since  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  early  life,  nor  dependent  on 
causes  with  which  the  patient's  age  has  anything  to  do.  The  treatise  of  Dr.  Roberts,  on 
Wasting  Palsy,  8vo,  London,  1828,  contains  a  very  good  abstract  of  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning this  disease,  for  our  first  acquaintance  Wfch  which  we  are  indebted  to  Cruveilhier. 
See  his  essay  "  Sur  la  Paralysie  musculaire  progressive  atrophique,"  in  the  Archives  de 
Medecine  lor  May,  1853. 
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days  or  weeks.1  In  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  which  has  come 
under  my  own  observation,  the  distortion  of  the  face,  though  Tery 
great  at  birth — one  eye  being  wide  open,  and  the  corresponding  ride 
of  the  face  powerless,  so  that  the  child  was  unable  to  suck — had  already 
greatly  diminished  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  disappeared  com- 
pletely in  a  week. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  right  to  take  leave  of  this  class  of  subjects, 
without  a  brief  reference  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  hypercesthew 
and  neuralgia  in  early  life.  It  is  certainly  singular,  when  one  con- 
siders the  extreme  liability  of  infants  and  children  to  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system,  that  causes  of  exalted  sensibility,  frequent  as  they  ire 
in  the  adult,  should  in  them  be  so  rare.  Still  -I  have  met  with  these 
ailments  on  several  occasions ;  sometimes  preceding  the  loss  of  power 
in  limbs  which  subsequently  became  paralyzed,  and  then  almost  in- 
variably lasting  for  only  one  or  two  days,  though  I  have  known  ex- 
ceptions to*  this,  and  have  observed  a  state  of  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  spine  and  of  both  legs  to  continue  for  several 
weeks,  and  then  gradually  to  pass  away,  but  leaving  the  power  over 
the  limbs  much  diminished.  Besides  these  cases,  however,  I  haie 
twice  observed  in  children  during  teething  a  state  of  increased  sen- 
sibility of  the  whole  ^ir face,' but  chiefly  of  the  lower  extremities,  so 
excessive  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  move  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  washing  or  dressing.  For  many  weeks  one  of  those  children 
could  not  be  moved  out  of  the  horizontal  position  on  account  of  tie 
severe  suffering  which  any  change  of  position  occasioned ;  while  the 
other  was  thrown  into  an  agony  of  crying  whenever  its  legs  were 
touched,  either  to  wash  them  or  to  put  on  or  take  off  its  stockings. 
Both  of  these  children,  of  whom  one  was  ten  and  the  other  twenty 
months  old  at  the  time  of  their  coming  under  my  care,  were  much  out 
of  health,  suffering  from  severe  odontitis,  with  bleeding  and  spongy 
gums,  and  in  proportion  as  their  general  condition  was  ameliorated, 
the  excessive  sensitiveness  lessened,  and  in  the  case  of  the  younger 
infant  disappeared  in  about  three  months.  In  the  case  of  that  child 
the  symptoms  had  existed  only  about  a  month ;  in  the  case  of  the 
other,  more  than  three  months  before  it  came  under  my  notice.  When 
I  last  heard  of  him,  he  was  2J  years  old,  greatly  improved  in  health, 
having  cut  all  his  teeth,  and  his  gums  having  become  nearly  sound. 
His  limbs  had  for  two  months  ceased  to  pain  him,  and  he  had  began 
to  sit  up  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  though  he  had  not  made  any  attempt 
to  walk.  In  both  instances,  iron,  quinine,  and  the  chlorate  of  potass 
were  employed,  with  a  moderate  use  of  wine ;  and  it  was  under  this 
treatment  that  the  improvement,  tardy  though  it  was,  took  place. 

Intense  neuralgic  pain,  like  that  of  tic  douloureux  in  the  grown  per- 
son, coming  and  going  without  apparent  cause,  is  extremely  rare.  I 
know,  however,  of  one  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  a  little  girl  aged 
10  years,  forcing  from  her  shrieks  of  agony  when  the  paroxysm  of 
pain  in  her  heel  came  on,  but  finally  ceasing  and  leaving  behind  no 
impairment  of  power  over  the*limb,  no  tenderness  on  pressure,  nor 

1  See  Kennedy's  Observations  on  Apoplexy.  Paralysis,  &c,  of  New-born  Infants,  in 
Dublin  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  1830;  and  Lanriouzy,  Sur  THemiplegie  facial  chez  les 
Enfants  nouveau-nes,  8vo,  Paris,  1839. 
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any  evidence  whatever  of  disease.     Once,  too,  I  saw  a  little  girl,  7 
years  old,  in  whom,  after  a  few  days  of  what  seemed  like  a  mild  attack 
of  remittent  fever,  agonizing  pain  in  the  head  came  on,  with  extreme 
intolerance  of  light  and  sound.     The  symptoms  had  been  regarded  by 
some  medical  men  who  had  seen  her,  as  those  of  hydrocephalus,  and 
treatment  in  accordance  with  that  supposition  had  been  adopted  with- 
out benefit;  but  it  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  very  intelligent 
practitioner  who  had  the  chief  charge  of  the  child,  that  vomiting  had 
not  preceded,  nor  obstinate  constipation  accompanied,  these  symptoms ; 
that  the  cries  were  too  vociferous,  the  suffering  too  intense,  and  the 
occasional  intervals  of  ease  too  complete  to  accord  with  what  might  be 
anticipated  if  organic  disease  of  the  brain  were  present,  while,  though 
the  treatment  had  aggravated  rather  than  improved  her  condition,  no 
additional  sign  of  cerebral  mischief  had  appeared  in  the  course  of  four 
or  five  days,  but  pain  continued,  as  at  first,  to  be  the  only  symptom. 
Regarding  the  condition  as  neuralgic,  quinine  was  substituted  for  the 
previous  antiphlogistic  medicines,  and  the  child  was  at  once  removed 
to  Tunbridge  Wells.      Even  on  the  journey  the   pain   lessened   in 
severity,  and  in  a  few  days  had  altogether  ceased,  and  the  child  rapidly 
regained  her  health.     Two  or  three  cases  of  a  similar  kind  have  also 
come  under  my  notice  in  the  Children's  Hospital,  and  the  symptoms 
have  got  better  under  good  diet,  perfect  quiet,  and  the  employment  of 
quinine.     The  intensity  of  the  pain,  the  completeness  of  its  cessation, 
the  persistence  of  the  symptoms,  with  their  non-progressive  character, 
the  absence  of  constipation  or  of  permanent  heat  of  head,  as  well  as  of 
that  rapidly  advancing  emaciation  which  is  rarely  absent  when  active 
tubercular  disease  is  going  on   in  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  will 
generally  help  us  to  a  correct  diagnosis.     I  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  in  doubt,  experimented  for  twenty-four  hours  with 
quinine,  giving  a  full  doae  of  it  every  four  hours,  and  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  the  experiment  succeed,  and  the  symptoms  which 
'had  seemed  to  bode  such  ill,  abate,  and  at  last  disappear  under  its 
continued  use. 

But  while  cases  such  as  the  above  are  very  rare,  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  for  children  to  have  attacks  of  headache,  often  of  considerable 
severity,  and  attended  with  temporary  intolerance  of  light  and  sound 
as  the  result  of  slight  gastric  disorder,  or  produced  by  slight  over- 
fatigue or  over-excitement.  Such  attacks  closely  resemble  the  sick 
headache,  or  the  hysterical  headache,  to  which  delicate  women  are 
liable.  They  come  on  suddenly;  they  do  not  last  above  twelve,  or 
at  the  utmost,  twenty-four  hours;  they  cease  spontaneously  (though  a 
mild  aperient  or  an  alterative  dose  of  mercury  accelerates  their  depart- 
ure), and,  except  a  little  languor,  they  leave  behind  them  no  sign  of 
indisposition.  Anxious  parents  are  often  solicitous  about  these  attacks, 
lest  they  should  portend  disease  of  the  brain;  their  very  suddenness 
and  their  frequent  recurrence,  however — circumstances  which  awaken 
the  alarm  of  non-professional  persons — may  serve  rather  to  allay  your 
apprehensions  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  speedy  cessation  of 
each  attack,  and  the  absence  of  any  abiding  evidence  of  cerebral  ail- 
ment in  the  intervals. 
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LECTURE   XVI. 

Night  Terrors — usually  depend  on  intestinal  disorder,  not  on  primary  disease  of  the 
brain — their  symptoms  not  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of  incipient  hydrocephalus — some- 
times continue  to  occur  for  many  weeks.     Treatment. 

Disobders  op  the  Mind  in  Childhood — knowledge  of  them  very  imperfect — misuse  of  the 
term  Cretinism.  Mental  peculiarities  in  childhood,  how  they  are  obvious  in  its  disorders, 
which  partake  of  nature  of  moral  insanity ;  and  why  they  do  so.  Hypochondriasis  tod 
Malingering  in  children — illustrative  cases — suggestions  for  their  management  Monl 
Insanity — conditions  resembling  it  sometimes  arise  from  over-exertion  of  mind— essi 
in  illustration,  and  principles  of  treatment. — Cases  of  more  aggravated  character,  ad 
independent  of  that  cause.     Mode  in  which  intellect  becomes  dulled  in  such  cases. 

Idiocy — difference  between  idiocy  and  backwardness,  how  to  be  distinguished  from  etch 
other.  Deficiency  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  idiocy — its  frequency  as  a  con- 
genital condition  overstated — Characteristics  of  idiocy  in  early  infancy  and  as  the  child 
grows  up.  Objects  of  education  of  idiots — its  difficulties,  and  principles  which  should 
direct  it. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  a  child  who  has  gone  to  bed  apparently 
well,  and  who  has  slept  soundly  for  a  short  time,  awakes  suddenly  in 
great  terror,  and  with  a  loud  and  piercing  cry.     The  child  will  be 
found  sitting  up  in  its  bed,  crying  out  as  if  in  an  agony  of  fear,  "  Oh 
dear  !  oh  dear!  take  it  away  !  father  !  mother !M  while  terror  is  depicted 
on  its  countenance,  and  it  does  not  recognize  its  parents,  who,  alarmed 
by  the  shrieks,  have  come  into  its  room,  but  seems  wholly  occupied 
with  the  fearful  impression  that  has  aroused  it  from  sleep.  By  degrees 
consciousness  returns ;  the  child  now  clings  to  its  mother  or  nurse, 
sometimes  wants  to  be  taken  up  and  carried  about  the  room,  and,  by 
degrees,  sometimes  in  ten  minutes,  sometimes  in  half  an  hour,  it  grows 
quiet  and  falls  asleep.      As  the  terror  abates,  the  child  in  some  in- 
stances becomes  quiet  at  once,  but  frequently  it  bursts  into  a  fit  of 
passionate  weeping,  and  sobs  itself  to  rest  in  its  mother's  arms.    In 
some  instances,  a  quantity  of  limpid  urine  is  voided  as  the  fit  passes 
off,  but  this  occurrence  is  by  no  means  constant.     Usually,  the  remain- 
der of  the  night  is  passed  in  tolerably  sound  sleep,  and  the  following 
night  the  child  may  rest  quite  undisturbed ;  or  the  terrors  may  again 
return,  and  with  precisely  the  same  symptoms  as  before.     The  attack 
usually  comes  on  after  the  child  has  been  from  half  an  hour  to  a  couple 
of  hours  asleep ;  and  two  attacks  do  not  generally  occur  in  the  same 
night.     They  are  always  more  or  less  distinctly  associated  with  the 
impression  of  some  object  which  occasions  alarm — as  a  cat  or  dog, 
which  is  fancied  to  be  on  the  bed ;  and  this  illusion  continues  even 
after  the  child  has  recognized  those  who  are  around  it.    The  condition 
is  not  one  of  delirium,  for  the  child  has  no  other  hallucinations,  but 
the  attack  may  return  night  after  night  with  precisely  the  same  charac- 
ters.    The  previous  sleep  sometimes  seems  sound,  and  though  often 
uneasy,  yet  talking  in  the  sleep  does  not  usually  occur,  and  after  the 
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child  has  been  pacified  it  generally  sleeps  heavily,  perhaps  till  morning, 
or  till  a  second,  usually  slighter  attack  comes  on ;  but  this  scarcely 
ever  happens  until  after  sleep  has  again  lasted  for  an  hour  or  longer. 
Seizures  of  this  kind  may  come  on  in  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and,  according  to  the  cause  whence  they  have  arisen,  may 
continue  to  return  for  many  weeks  together,  or  may  occur  but  a  few 
times.  As  far  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  judging,  they  are 
never  the  indications  of  primary  mischief  in  the  brain,  but  are  always 
associated  with  some  disturbance  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  more  or 
less  obvious  gastric  disorder. 

8ome  years  ago  I  saw  a  little  boy,  aged  11  months,  in  whom  the 
process  of  dentition  was  just  beginning,  and  who  for  ten  days  had  had 
alight  diarrhoea,  with  dark  and  slimy  evacuations.  He  then  awoke 
Me  night,  though  before  apparently  sleeping  ffoundly,  with  a  sudden 
•tart,  and  a  scream  so  violent  that  all  the  people  in  the  house  heard  it. 
When  taken  out  of  bed  he  continued  crying  loudly  for  some  minutes, 
bat  by  degrees  grew  quiet  and  fell  asleep  again,  sweating  profusely. 
This  sleep  was  as  heavy  as  it  had  been  before,  though  the  eyes  were 
not  always  closed  during  it ;  but  after  an  uncertain  interval  of  from 
half  an  hour  to  two  hours  he  would  again  wake  with  the  same  loud 
afld  terrified  scream,  and  again  in  a  few  minutes  sink  into  slumber. 
The  first  of  these  attacks  had  taken  place  six  days  before  the  child 
was  brought  to  me:  they  were  increasing  in  frequency,  as  many  as 
seven  or  eight  having  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  single  night,  and 
even  during  his  sleep  in  the  daytime  the  child  was  not  free  from  them. 
He  was  cheerful,  however,  at  other  times ;  he  sucked  well,  did  not 
vomit,  his  Head  was  not  hot,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle  was  depressed 
father  than  prominent ;  but  the  abdomen  was  rather  full,  and  some- 
what tender ;  the  gums  were  much  swollen,  and  the  tongue  was  rather 
fared. 

The  gums  were  lanced,  the  child  was  put  in  a  tepid  bath  every 
night;  a  powder  containing  one  grain  of  hydr.  c.  cretfi,  and  one  of 
Dover's  powder,  was  given  daily  at  bedtime,  and  5j  of  castor  oil  every 
morning,  and  the  attack  subsided. 

Cases  of  this  kind  illustrate  a  point  of  practice  which,  though  im- 
portant in  the  adult  (you  will  find  it  insisted  on  by  Andral  in  his 
Clinique  Midicale)  is  still  mere  so  in  tfye  child.  It  is,  that  in  many 
affections  of  the  brain  there  is  a  stage  quite  at  the  commencement  in 
which  depletion  may  be  out  of  place,  but  opiates  or  sedatives  will 
allay  the  irritation,  which,  if  let  alone,  would  issue  in  dangerous  or 
fatal  congestion,  or  inflammation. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  these  night  terrors,  the  condition  of  the 
bowels  is  one  of  constipation,  not  of  diarrhoea.  Sometimes,  after  gas- 
tric disorder  has  continued  for  a  few  days,  in  the  course  of  which, 
perhaps,  vomiting  may  have  occurred,  an  attack  of  this  nocturnal 
alarm  may  throw  the  parents  into  a  state  of  great  apprehension  lest 
hydrocephalus  should  be  impending.  I  have  seen  a  very  severe 
attack  of  jaundice  come  on  with  these  symptoms ;  and  in  such  a  case 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  the  sudden, 
sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  brain,  and  the  more  gradual  approach 
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of  hydrocephalus  with  the  drowsiness  the  child  experiences,  and  yet 
the  difficulty  it  has  in  going  to  sleep,  the  restlessness  all  night  long, 
or  the  unquiet  slumber,  with  the  moaning  and  starting  which  I  pointed 
out  to  you  when  speaking  of  that  disease.  If,  then,  bearing  in  mind 
these  facts,  you  find  that  the  child  who  has  had  this  attack  in  the 
night  yet  does  not  complain  of  intolerance  of  light,  or  of  much  or  any 
headache,  and  that  while  the  head  is  cool  and  the  pulse  regular,  the 
abdomen  is  full  and  hard,  and  perhaps  slightly  tender,  you  will 
scarcely  take  the  less  for  the  more  dangerous  affection. 

But  these  symptoms  may  last  for  weeks  or  months  together,  neither 
diminishing  nor  much  increasing  in  severity,  so  that  they  seem  almost 
to  constitute  an  independent  disease ;  a  view  which  Dr.  Hesse,  of 
Akona,1  who  has  written  a  v$ry  good  pamphlet  on  it,  is  disposed  to 
take  somewhat  too  generally. 

Such  a  case  was  that  of  a  delicate  boy,  seven  years  old,  who  during 
the  previous  twelve  months  had  been  cutting  his  first  permanent  molar 
teeth,  and  for  the  whole  of  that  time  had  suffered  from  attacks  of  night 
terrors,  which  usually  came  on  about  half  an  hour  after  he  had  fallen 
asleep.  He  then  started  up  with  a  wild  and  terrified  look,  and  loud 
outcries,  appearing  not  to  know  any  one  for  some  time,  then  begging 
to  be  taken  up,  and  becoming  pacified  after  being  carried  about  for 
half  an  hour  in  his  father's  arms.  As  the  seizure  passed  off  he  used 
to  void  a  large  quantity  of  limpid  urine,  and  having  fallen  asleep 
again,  never  but  once  had  a  second  attack  of  it  in  the  same  night,  . 
while  sometimes  none  occurred  for  two  or  three  nights  together.  In 
other  respects  he  seemed  to  be  tolerably  well,  and  was  a  lively  and 
intelligent  child,  though  for  about  fourteen  days  before  he  was  brought 
to  me  his  health  had  appeared  less  good,  and  there  were  evident  in- 
dications of  gastric  disorder.  I  never  saw  this  child  but  once  again, 
so  I  cannot  tell  you  his  subsequent  history ;  but  his  case  affords  a 
good  illustration  of  the  occasional  persistence  of  these  symptoms  for 
a  long  time  without  the  supervention  of  any  really  serious  disease. 

Although  these  symptoms  may  be  the  result  of  sympathetic  affection 
of  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  the  abdcfminal  viscera,  still  you 
should  watch  a  child  in  whom  they  had  frequently  occurred  with 
especial  care,  knowing  that  long  continued  irritation  of  the  nervous 
centres  may,  under  the  influence  of  comparatively  trivial  causes,  issue 
in  serious  disease.  Your  chief  attention,  however,  must  be  directed 
to  the  removal  of  the  disorder  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  this  should 
be  attempted  by  gentle  means — by  a  careful  regulation  of  the  diet, 
and  the  judicious  combination  of  aperients  and  tonics,  rather  than  by 
drastic  purgatives.  At  the  same  time,  too,  it  is  right  that  the  child 
should  not  be  left  in  the  dark,  or  alone  ;  the  affection  resembles  night- 
mare, and  in  childhood  dream-images  seem  to  mingle  with  the  waking 
impressions  much  more  than  in  adult  age.  A  light  burning  brightly 
in  the  room,  and  a  familiar  face  meeting  the  child's  eye  at  once  on 
waking,  will  do  much  towards  breaking  the  spell,  and  towards  allay- 
ing its  fears.     Harshness  in  such  cases  is  quite  out  of  place,  and  few 

1  Ueber  das  nachtliche  Aufschrecken  der  Kinder  im  Schlafe.     8vo.     Alterberg,  1845. 
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pieces  of  cruelty  can  be  greater  than  forcing  a  timid  little  child,  in 
whom  threatening  of  these  attacks  have  occurred,  to  go  to  bed  in  the 
dark,  or  to  lie  there  without  a  candle,  while  its  active  imagination 
conjures  up  before  its  eyes,  out  of  the  bed-curtains  or  other  objects  in 
the  room,  the  outlines  of  all  sorts  of  terrific  forms. 

I  have  noticed  this  affection,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  own  im- 
portance as  the  occasion  of  much  distress  to  the  child,  and  sometimes 
also  of  much  anxiety  to  its  parents,  but,  also,  because  from  it  we  may 
pass  by  a  very  fit  transition  to  the  brief  consideration  of  some  other 
forms  of  disorder  of  the  highest  functions  of  the  brain  in  early  life. 

My  remarks  on  these  subjects. must  of  necessity  be  very  fragment- 
ary and  imperfect ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  if  I  knew  to  what  authors 
to  refer  you  for  information  concerning  them,  I  should  feel  that,  by 
sending  you  to  consult  their  writings,  my  duty  would  be  best  dis- 
charged. But  books  will  not  help  you  here :  and  I  will  try  to  tell 
you  the  little  that  I  know,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  at  least  prevent 
you  from  going  into  practice  with  the  impression  that  perversion  of 
the  intellect  may  not  occur  in  the  child  as  well  as  in  the  adult ;  or 
from  supposing,  if  you  do  meet  with  a  case  too  striking  to  be  over- 
looked, that  you  have  done  all  which  can  be  expected  of  you  in  the 
way  of  diagnosis,  when  you  have  pronounced  the  child  an  idiot ;  or 
all  that  is  possible  in  the  way  of  treatment,  when  you  have  provided 
for  its  safe  custody. 

The  first  step  towards  a  better  knowledge  of  these  affections  was 
taken  when  that  form  of  idiocy,  which  is  endemic  in  certain  localities, 
and  is  connected  with  various  disorders  of  physical  development,  began 
to  attract  general  attention.  To  Dr.  Guggenbuhl  unquestionably 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  given  the  first  impulse  to  this  study,  by 
his  observations  on  cretinism,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
subsequent  career  has  neither  conduced  to  his  reputation  as  a  physi- 
cian, nor  to  the  support  of  his  character  as  a  philanthropist.  Cretinism 
is,  however,  but  one  of  many  forms  of  disordered  development  of  the 
intellect;  and  there  seems  to  be  some  risk  of  our  being  led  into  error 
by  the"  extension  of  this  term  to  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  idiocy 
occurring  under  conditions  which  have  but  a  very  slight  resemblance 
to  those  which  induce  the  endemic  form  in  Alpine  districts.  But  not 
only  are  the  causes  of  idiocy  various,  and  the  characters  which  it  pre- 
sents very  different  in  different  cases,  but  perversion  of  the  intellect, 
or  of  the  moral  faculties,  as  distinguished  from  mere  feebleness  of  mind, 
is  met  with  in  childhood  as  well  as  in  adult  age,  and  deserves  to  be 
regarded  and  to  be  treated  as  insanity  no  less  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other. 

In  the  first  of  this  course  of  lectures,  I  pointed  out  to  you  the  pecu- 
liarities impressed  on  the  diseases  of  early  life,  by  the  circumstance 
that  childhood  is  a  period  of  development.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
mind  in  early  life  are,  however,  more  numerous  and  more  important 
than  even  those  of  the  body,  and  impart  their  characters  to  its  dis- 
eases. 

A  child's  experience  is  small,  his  ideas  are  few,  and  those  are 
gathered  from  the  world  around  him,  not  from  his  own  reflections, 
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while  one  impression  succeeds  another  with  greater  rapidity  than  his 
feeble  memory  can  hold  fast.  Hence,  in  disorders  of  the  mind  in 
early  life,  we  do  not  meet  with  the  distinct  hallucinations,  the  fixed 
ideas,  which  characterize  insanity  in  the  adult.  But  though  the 
intellectual  powers  are  imperfectly  developed,  the  feelings  and  the 
impulses  are  stronger,  or,  at  least,  less  under  control,  than  they  become 
with  advancing  years  ;  and  one  great  object  of  education  is  to  bring 
them  into  proper  subordination.  Mental  disorders,  then,  show  them- 
selves in  the  exaggeration  of  those  feelings,  the  uncontrollable  char- 
acter of  those  impulses ;  in  the  inability  or  the  indisposition  to  listen 
to  that  advice,  or  to  be  swayed  by  those  motives  which  govern  other 
children.  The  affection,  in  short,  is  of  that  kind  to  which  the  name 
of  moral  insanity  is  usually  given.  With  this  state  of  mind,  however, 
the  child  is  of  course  less  teachable  than  others — less  able  to  apply  to 
any  form  of  learning ;  while  fits  of  passion  or  of  sullenness  sometimes 
for  days  together,  put  a  stop  to  every  attempt  at  instruction.  The 
disorder  of  the  moral  faculties  thus  reacts  upon  the  intellect;  the 
child  learns  but  little,  and  consequently  grows  up  ignorant,  as  w.ell  as 
ungovernable ;  till  at  length  either  the  evidences  of  insanity  become 
with  its  advancing  years,  unmistakable,  or  the  mind,  growing  more 
obtuse  from  long  want  of  culture,  the  case  sinks  down  into  one  of 
mischievous  idiocy.1 

Now  it  is  my  belief  that  practitioners  in  general  have  not  their  atten- 
tion sufficiently  alive  to  some  of  these  forms  of  mental  disorder  in  early 
life.  Tbey  are  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  idiot,  as  a  being  incapable 
of  learning  anything,  unfit  to  take  care  of  himself,  still  pleased  with 
the  toys  of  babyhood  ;  but  with  a  heart  as  stainless,  and  affections  as 
overflowing,  as  the  infant's.  They  are  acquainted,  too,  with  the 
general  characters  of  cretinism,  where  the  mind  and  body  are  alike 
dwarfed  and  misshapen  by  the  influence  of  an  unhealthy  dwelling; 
but  cases  such  as  I  have  just  referred  to  scarcely  attract  their  notice. 
They  are  passed  by  as  anomalies,  as  painful  instances  of  some  extreme 
badness,  or  of  ungovernable  temper,  or  of  strange  oddity  about  the 
child,  from  the  study  of  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  learned,  and  for 
its  remedy  nothing  to  be  suggested. 

Many  of  these  anomalous  cases  are,  I  believe,  instances  of  a  kind  of 
mental  disorder  especially  liable  to  issue  in  confirmed  insanity.  I  have 
already  assigned  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  affections  of  the  mind  in 
childhood  must  oftcner  display  themselves  in  perversion  of  the  moral 
faculties  than  in  disorder  of  the  intellectual  powers ;  and  bearing  this 
in  mind,  I  would  always  watch  with  close  attention  those  cases  of 
extremely  bad  disposition,  of  unconquerable  stubbornness,  or  unman- 
ageable fury,  of  which  sorrowing  parents  sometimes  tell  us,  though 
with  but  little  hope  of  our  suggesting  anything  that  may  remove  or 
mitigate  their  bitter  grief. 

1  My  remarks  refer  to  those  slighter  forms  of  mental  unsoundness  which  present  them* 
selves  to  the  notice  of  the  ordinary  practitioner.  The  subject  of  insanity  in  early  life 
will  be  found  specially  noticed  by  Dr.  Connolly  in  Medical  Times,  March  and  April, 
1852;  and  by  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Annates  d  Hygiene,  Second  Series,  vol.  x,  1858,  p. 
362. 
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One  of  the  least  serious,  though  by  no  means  of  the  least  puzzling 
of  these  perversions  of  the  moral  faculties  in  childhood,  is  the  disposi- 
tion occasionally  noticed  to  exaggerate  some  real  ailment,  or  to  com- 
plain of  some  ailment  which  is  altogether  imaginary.  It  is  difficult  to 
assign  any  sufficient  reason  for  this  conduct ;  mere  indolence  seems 
sometimes  to  be  the  chief  motive  for  it ;  often  vanity ;  the  sense  of 
importance  in  finding  everything  in  the  household  arranged  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  itself  appears  to  have  led  to  it — a  feeling  which 
may  sometimes  be  observed  to  be  very  powerful,  even  at  an  exceed- 
ingly early  age.  In  many  instances  a  morbid  craving  for  sympathy 
is  mingled  with  the  love  of  importance,  and  both  these  sentiments  are 
not  infrequently  gratified  and  exaggerated  by  the  conduct  of  a  fool- 
ishly-fond mother.  Real  illness,  however,  in  almost  all  of  these  cases 
exists  at  the  commencement,  though  the  child  persists  in  complaining 
of  its  old  symptoms  long  after  their  cause  has  disappeared. 

Not  very  long  since  I  met  with  a  case  which  illustrates  these  remarks 
extremely  well.  A  lad,  aged  13,  whose  family  were  not  very  healthy, 
and  who  himself  had  at  no  period  been  robust,  fell  ill,  nine  months 
before  I  saw  him,  with  headache  and  other  vague  cerebral  symptoms, 
his  illness  having  apparently  been  brought  on  by  grief  at  the  death  of 
a  favorite  sister.  This  sister,  too,  had  died  of  some  disease  of  the  brain, 
as  had  two  other  members  of  the  family  previously,  and  the  anxiety 
about  himself,  which  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  naturally  excited,  was 
still  further  increased  by  his  mother's  desponding  tone,  and  by  the 
anxiety  often  expressed  by  her  in  his  hearing  lest  he  should  likewise 
fall  a  victim  to  the  same  disease. 

From  the  very  commencement  his  symptoms  had  presented  a  nearly 
uniform  character,  and  had  varied  but  little  in  intensity.  They  con- 
sisted of  headache,  with  extreme  sensibility  to  sound  even  more  than 
to  light,  so  that  if  an  organ  was  played  in  the  street  he  would  some- 
times rush  into  another  room  and  bury  his  head  in  a  pillow  to.  be  out 
of  hearing  of  the  noise.  Coupled  with  these  was  extreme  sensitiveness 
of  the  scalp  and  of  the  hair,  so  that  for  several  months  he  had  not 
allowed  his  hair  to  be  brushed,  combed,  or  washed;  but  this  sensibility 
did  not  extend  to  the  face  or  the  spine. 

The  boy's  appetite  was  very  bad ;  he  not  infrequently  suffered  pain 
after  eating,  and  for  some  four  months  had  complained  of  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondriac  and  iliac  regions ;  his  bowels 
were  constipated,  his  urine  scanty,  with  considerable  deposits  of 
lithates,  and  occasional  pain  in  voiding  it,  and  erection  of  the  penis 
sometimes  took  place  during  the  act  of  micturition. 

The  boy  was  rather  small  for  his  age,  ill-nourished  but  not  emaci- 
ated, his  upper  lip  slightly  swollen,  his  abdomen  soft  and  not  at  all 
full,  and  though  he  said  that  he  had  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
yet  the  abdomen  was  quite  as  soft  there  as  elsewhere.  His  pulse  was 
about  113,  and  very  feeble;  his  tongue  moist,  slightly  coated;  respi- 
ration was  quite  good  in  both  lungs. 

As  he  came  into  the  room  the  lad  stooped ;  he  walked  feebly  and 
with  a  slouching  gait,  but  seated  himself  opposite  the  light  without 
any  apparent  discomfort,  and  answered  questions  intelligently,  though 
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his  speech  was  a  little  thick  and  hesitating ;  and  there  were  slight 
twitchings  of  his  face  as  he  talked. 

The  question  raised  in  this  case  was  whether  the  symptoms  which 
I  have  just  enumerated  did  or  did  not  depend  upon  organic  disease  of 
the  brain.  I  believe  that  no  disease  existed ;  for  in  spite  of  the  long 
continuance  of  the  symptoms,  the  boy  was  confessedly  no  worse  than 
he  had  been  many  months  before.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  any  fit, 
of  any  paralytic  affection,  or  of  impaired  power  over  any  limb ;  the 
fact  that  vomiting  had  never  occurred,  and  that  the  pulse  presented 
no  other  character  than  that  of  extreme  feebleness,  negatived,  in  mj 
opinion,  the  supposition  that  disease  of  the  brain  existed.  Besides, 
though  he  complained  of  so  much  tenderness  of  the  scalp  that  the 
slightest  touch  of  his  hair  caused  extreme  distress,  yet  on  several  occa- 
sions, when  the  hand  had  been  laid* gently  on  his  head  without  his 
being  aware  of  it,  he  made  no  complaint  till  he  saw  the'hand.  His 
father  also  said  that  he  walked  better  when  not  noticed  than  when  he 
was  aware  of  any  one's  presence ;  that  though  he  was  unable  to  read, 
he  yet  was  very  fond  of  playing  at  cards,  and  that  of  an  evening,  when 
so  occupied,  he  often  seemed  quite  cheerful,  and  like  other  children; 
and  moreover  his  sleep  at  night  was  in  general  tolerably  good.  In 
these  circumstances — the  intervals  of  ease,  the  quiet  sleep,  the  manifest 
influence  of  notice  in  increasing  his  ailments,  and  of  amusement  in  re- 
moving them — there  seemed  to  be  further  and  conclusive  reasons 
against  the  supposition  that  the  symptoms  depended  on  organic  cere- 
bral disease. 

Treatment  of  various  kinds  having  been  long  pursued  without  any 
benefit,  I  recommended  the  complete  discontinuance  of  all  medicines 
with  the  exception  of  the  cod-liver  oil,  to  which  the  boy  showed  no 
refpugnance,  while  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  he  was  nour- 
ished seemed  to  furnish  a  good  reason  for  its  employment. .  His  health 
having  previously  somewhat  improved  at  the  sea-side,  I  advised  that 
he  should  go  thither  again,  but  to  a  fresh  place,  and  unaccompanied 
by  his  mother ;  that  while  there  all  obvious  reference  to  his  head, 
either  in  general  management  or  medical  treatment,  should  be  sedu- 
lously aveided,  while  an  endeavor  should  be  made,  by  fresh  occupation 
and  fresh  amusements,  to  turn  his  thoughts  into  a*  new  channel. 

This  advice  was  not  completely  carried  out,  for  an  appearance  of 
medical  treatment  was  still  kept  up,  though  no  active  remedies  were 
any  longer  employed.  The  boy,  however,  was  sent  to  the  sea-side, 
and  without  his  mother ;  and  three  months  after,  I  heard  of  him  as 
being  in  no  respect  worse,  and  in  many  better,  than  when  I  saw  him ; 
and  eventually  he  perfectly  recovered. 

Another  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  Kind  may  also  deserve  a  brief 
notice.  A  little  girl,  aged  10i  years,  whose  mother,  though  a  woman 
of  considerable  talent,  had  shown  many  peculiarities  of  character, 
came  under  my  care  on  account  of  attacks  of  headache  of  the  most 
intense  severity.  She  had  suffered  from  convulsions  when  18  months 
old,  and  a  slight  illness  at  the  age  of  3  was  attended  by  their  return. 
When  6  years  old,  she  began  to  suffer  from  a  peculiar  spasmodic 
cough  succeeded  in  the  course  of  some  months  by  considerable  tender- 
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ness  of  the  epigastrium.  During  the  course  of  treatment  for  these 
ailments,  she  began  to  experience  attacks  of  headache,  which,  from 
the  age  of  8  years  until  the  time  of  her  coming'  under  my  care,  were 
reported  to  have  returned  frequently  and  without  cause.  Apparently 
nothing  could  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  occurrence  of  these  head- 
aches ;  present  at  one  time  with  excruciating  severity,  absent  at  an- 
other for  weeks  together.  A  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  and  a 
capricious  appetite  were  the  only  abiding  symptoms  of  ill-health  which 
existed ;  but  there  did  seem  to  be  some  connection  between  her  occa- 
sional residence  in  a  damp  situation,  and  an  increase  in  the  frequency 
and  intensity  of  her  headaches. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  her,  her  countenance  was  anxious  and  ex- 
pressive of  intense  suffering.  She  sat  with  her  hand  to  her  head,  cry- 
ing out  vociferously,  and  asserting  her  inability  to  move  from  one 
room  to  another;  though  on  being  told  decidedly  that  she  must  walk, 
she  at  once  rose  from  the  chair  where  she  was  crouching,  and  walked 
easily  and  firmly  into  another  apartment.  The  child's  pulse  was  rather 
feeble,  but  otherwise  natural ;  her  tongue  a  little  coated,  but  there 
were  no  symptoms  of  serious  illness  about  her  Sometimes  she  lay 
all  night  grievously  complaining  of  headache ;  sometimes  she  slept 
well,  and  her  sleep  was  usually  more  sound  if  she  took  some  stimulant 
at  bedtime.  Accompanying  the  complaints  of  headache,  there  was  a 
loss  of  interest  in  all  childish  pursuits,  a  waywardness  and  irritability 
quite  unnatural  in  a  girl  of  her  age;  and  though  now  and  then  roused 
by  some  occurrence  which  interested  her,  she  soon  relapsed  into  her 
former  condition.  Sometimes  she  would  rise  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  go  for  a  walk  with  her  maid  ;  while  at  other  times  she 
would  lie  in  bed  till  a  late  hour.  Her  appetite  was  never  large,  but 
there  were  times  when  she  took  food  moderately  well,  while  at  others 
she  rejected  it;  and  at  last  absolutely  refused  to  feed  herself;  so  that 
it  became  necessary  to  feed  her  like  an  infant.  She  clung  to  her 
mother  during  the  whole  of  this  time  with  the  most  exaggerated  pro- 
testations of  affection,  but  it  was  obvious  that  her  complaints  were 
always  louder  and  more  constant  in  her  mother's  presence ;  and  when 
accidental  circumstances  took  her  mother  for  a  few  days  from  home, 
there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  child's  condition.  If  I  came 
into  the  room  unexpectedly,  the  child  was  often  found  at  cheerful 
play;  but  the  moment  she  perceived  me,  her  hand  was  reapplied  to 
her  head,  and  her  moan  recommenced.  Treatment  of  the  most  differ- 
ent kinds  had  been  tried  for  years;  the  mother's  conviction  in  the 
existence  of  some  very  serious  disease  was  strengthened  by  the  inu- 
tility of  medicine,  and  her  sympathy  with  her  child,  and  lamentations 
over  her  sufferings,  were  often  expressed  in  the  child's  presence.  My 
opinion  that  no  serious  disease  existed,  that  the  complaints  were  exag- 
gerated, that  the  mind  needed  discipline  more  than  the  body  did  medi- 
cine, that  the  child's  cure  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  so  long 
as  she  remained  with  her  mother,  was  unpalatable,  and  was  considered 
inkind.  '  To  turn  the  attention  into  new  channels ;  to  lay  aside  ordi- 
nary tasks,  such  as  hitherto,  when  apparently  well  enough  to  engage 
in  them,  she  was  set  to ;  to  give  her  the  charge  of  live  animals,  and 
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to  endeavor,  by  teaching  her  something  of  their  habits,  or  something 
of  plants  and  flowers,  which  a  country  residence  would  have  rendered 
easy — did  not  seem  to  be  the  rules  that  a  doctor  was  expected  to  give. 
Physic  was  what  the  mother  came  to  me  for,  and  as  I  could  not  under- 
take the  child's  cure  by  drugs,  she  was  soon  removed  from  under  my 
care.  She  returned  home,  and  in  a  few  days  well-marked  globus 
hystericus  was  added  to  her  other  symptoms;  she  next  had  general 
convulsions,  though  not  accompanied  by  complete  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, then  hysterical  dysphagia,  during  the  continuance  of  which  she 
was  nourished  chiefly  by  enemata  of  beef-tea ;  and  at  last  these  symp- 
toms assumed  the  character  of  complete  hydrophobia :  the  appearance 
of  water  in  a  cup  caused  her  to  shudder,  and  the  attempt  to  swallow 
any  fluid  produced  an  attack  of  general  convulsions.  This  condition 
lasted  for  several  days ;  by  degrees  its  worst  features  subsided,  the 
child  regained  health,  and  six  months  afterwards,  when  I  heard  of 
her,  she  was  galloping  about  the  country  on  her  pony,  and  cured  for 
the  present  of  all  her  ills. 

Now  in  cases  of  this  description,  and  in  others  of  a  similar  kind 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  it  is  much  less  the  state  of  the 
body  than  that  of  the  mind  which  excites  my  apprehension.  The 
constant  watching  its  own  sensations,  the  habit  of  constantly  gratify- 
ing every  wayward  wish  and  temper  under  the  plea  of  illness,  and 
the  constant  indulgence  which  it  meets  with  in  this  from  a  mother's 
overkindness,  exert  a  most  injurious  influence  on  the  child's  character, 
and  it  grows  up  a  juvenile  hypochondriac.  It  is  well  to  be  on  onr 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  this  occurrence  in  all  the  more  pro- 
tracted diseases  of  childhood  ;  to  warn  the  parents  of  it,  in  order  that 
they  may  join  with  us  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  the  child's  mind 
healthy  during  the  long  illness  of  its  body.  It  is  but  seldom  that 
this  condition  comes  to  be  so  marked  as  in  the  cases  which  I  have 
related,  without  very  injudicious-  management  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  or  friends.  In  such  circumstances  we  often  find  it  necessary 
to  use  great  caution  in  conveying  to  their  minds  the  suspicion  which 
we  entertain,  and  the  expression  of  which  they  will  be  disposed  to 
regard  as  a  most  unkind  and  unfounded  libel  on  the  child. 

Another  phase  of  mental  disorder  in  childhood  sometimes  presents 
itself  to  us  as  the  result  of  over-tasking  the  intellectual  powers.  This 
overwork,  too,  is  by  no  means  in  all  cases  due  to  the  parents  unwisely 
urging  the  child  forward,  but  is  often  quite  voluntary  on  its  part. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  friends  of  the  child  are  so  alive  to  this  risk,  that 
they  limit  the  hours  of  work — a  precaution  which  nevertheless  often 
proves  inadequate,  from  the  want  of  some  due  provision  for  turning 
the  thoughts  and  energies  during  play  hours  into  some  perfectly  dif 
ferent  channel. 

In  many  of  these  cases  nature  happily  takes  matters  into  her  own 
management.  For  a  year  or  two,  or  more,  the  mind  has  grown  appar- 
ently at  the  expense  of  the  body  ;  the  parents  take  a  fearful  joy  in 
their  darling's  acquirements ;  and  if  it  should  but  live,  think  they,  of 
what  remarkable  talents  will  it  not  be  the  possessor  !  By  degrees,  the 
extreme  quickness  of  intellect  becomes  less  remarkable ;  but  the  body 
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begins  to  increase  in  robustness ;  and  a  year  will  sometimes  suffice  to 
transmute  the  little  fairy,  so  quick,  so  clever,  but  so  fragile,  into  a 
rery  commonplace,  merry,  rosy,  romping  child.  I  may  add,  that  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  converse  of  this ;  to  remember  that  body 
and  mind  rarely  grow  in  equal  proportion  at  one  time  ;  that  the  incor- 
rigible little  dunce,  though  not  likely  to  prove  a  genius  as  he  grows 
older,  will  yet  very  probably  be  found  at  twelve  or  fourteen  to  know 
as  much  as  his  playmates.  A  dull  mind  and  a  sickly  or  ill-developed 
frame,  may  make  us  anxious;  but  if  the  physical  development  is  good, 
the  mind  will  not  be  likely  to  remain  long  below  the  average  standard. 

But  sometimes  the  overtasked  mind  leads  to  mischief  which  nature 
cannot  rectify ;  an  attack  of  cerebral  inflammation  comes  on — often 
partakes  of  a  tuberculous  character,  and  destroys  the  patient;  or  if 
not,  the  child  sinks  under  almost  any  accidental  disease.  In  other 
instances,  however,  neither  of  these  results  takes  place,  but  the  whole 
nervous  system  seems  profoundly  shaken,  and  the  moral  character  of 
the  child  seriously,  and  even  permanently,  injured. 

A  little  girl,  of  whom  her  mother  gave  me  the  following  history, 
came  under  my  notice  when  seven  years  old.  Never  very  robust, 
but  quick  and  clever,  her  governess  took  pleasure  in  urging  her  for- 
ward!, though  never  at  the  expense  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
cient rest  from  study,  and  amusement  suited  to  her  years.  However, 
when  5J  years  old,  the  first  signs  of  overtaxed  brain  appeared  in 
frequent  extreme  irritability,  and  occasional  causeless  attacks  of  fury, 
amounting  almost  to  madness.  A  few  weeks  after  the  commencement 
of  these  symptoms  the  child  began  to  suffer  from  chorea,  affecting 
loth  sides  of  the  body,  though  not  severely ;  and  at  the  same  time  she 
occasionally  stumbled,  and  even  fell  when  walking,  though  not  from 
the  violence  of  the  spasmodic  movements ;  and  made  complaints  of 
frequent  headaches,  which  were  attended  with  great  heat  of  head. 

The  chorea  disappeared,  the  child  improved  altogether,  though  still 
having  occasional  headaches,  and  retaining  much  irritability  of  man- 
ner. Her  improvement  took  place  during-  a  quiet  residence  at  the 
sea-coast,  and  a  return  to  London  was  followed  by  an  attack  of  influ- 
enza and  an  aggravation  of  her  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chorea,  which  did  not  return.  Revisiting  the  country,  she  once  more 
improved,  but  a  return  to  London,  and  the  resumption  of  her  educa- 
tion, even  in  the  most  careful  manner,  were  followed  by  increased 
headache  and  more  ungovernable  temper ;  and  it  was  in  these  circum- 
stances that  she  came  under  my  observation. 

She  was  a  fair-haired,  delicate-looking  child;  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  slight  contraction  of  the  left  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle, 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  her  appearance.  Her  pulse  was 
rather  feeble  ;  and  her  mother  stated  that  she  was  soon  tired,  and  that 
every  day  she  needed  quiet  rest  upon  a  sofa  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
Occasionally,  whether  at  work  or  play,  she  would  be  attacked  with 
very  severe  headache,  which  never  lasted  for  more  than  a  few  minutes, 
but  during  its  continuance  incapacitated  her,  by  its  intensity,  for  any- 
thing. Equally  sudden,  and  almost  equally  causeless,  were  the  attacks 
of  fury  which  she  now  and  then  manifested,  and  which  a  word,  a  look, 
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or  her  favorite  companion  entering  a  room  before  her,  or  stepping 
before  her  up  the  stairs,  would  suffice  to  bring  on.  At  one  time  she 
had  vented  her  anger  in  blows ;  but  though  she  did  not  now  strike 
those  who  offended  her,  she  would  burst  forth  into  the  most  violently 
abusive  language,  though  seldom  uttering  above  a  sentence  or  two. 
Sometimes  she  denied,  and  her  mother  believed  with  truth,  that  she 
knew  what  she  had  said  ;  at  other  times  she  seemed  aware  of  it,  and 
throwing  her  arms  round  the  person  whom  she  had  so  addressed,  would 
express  her  sorrow  and  beg  to  be  forgiven.  There  was  still  some  dis- 
position to  fall  when  walking,  though  nothing  like  a  fit  had  ever  been 
observed;  and  if  anything  was  given  to  her  to  hold  or  to  carry,  she 
would  not  unfrequently  let  it  fall.  The  child's  general  disposition  wis 
amiable ;  she  was  very  intelligent  in  her  manner,  but  was  morbidlj 
solicitous  about  her  health,  and  disposed  to  exaggerate  every  ailment— 
a  disposition,  however,  which  had  been  most  judiciously  controlled  by 
her  mother. 

In  this  case,  while  conceding  the  possibility  that  the  occasional 
stumbling  in  her  walk  might  be  the  prelude  of  epilepsy,  and  that  the 
fits  of  fury  might  issue  in  abiding  disorder  of  the  mind,  I  yet  was 
disposed  to  entertain  a  more  favorable  prognosis — and  this,  founded 
in  no  slight  degree  on  the  great  good  sense  with  which  the  child's 
mother  recognized  these  dangers,  and  applied  herself  to  guard  against 
thein. 

As  the  return  to  her  previous  pursuits,  even  though  attempted  with 
the  greatest  care,  was  followed  on  each  occasion  by  a  deterioration  in 
the  child's  condition,  I  advised  that  for  a  time  they  should  be  com- 
pletely laid  aside ;  that  she  should  go  into  the  country ;  that  for 
French,  and  music,  and  history,  should  be  substituted  botany,  the 
keeping  and  managing  of  pet  animals,  the  studying  their  habits,  and 
all  that  class  of  quiet  occupation  which  the  country  offers,  especially 
to  those  whose  friends,  as  was  the  case  with  this  little  girl,  have  the 
intelligence  to  derive  from  them  the  full  measure  of  advantage  which 
they  can  be  made  to  yield. 

I  believe  the  recognition  of  the  real  danger,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
proper  plan  of  management,  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
in  these  cases ;  and  yet  the  doing  so  is  attended  with  great  difficulty. 
Not  merely  is  the  danger  at  which  we  hint  so  fearful,  but  the  idea  of 
permanent  disorder  of  the  mind  occurring  in  childhood  seems  to  the 
parents  so  strange,  even  so  improbable,  that  they  are  disposed  too 
often  to  think  the  risk  an  imaginary  one,  and  to  reject  the  counsel 
we  offer  concerning  the  best  manner  of  its  avoidance.     Moreover,  the 
recommendation,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  sound  one,  that  in  almost 
all  of  these  cases  the  child  should  be  separated  from  its  parents,  while 
it  adds  to  their  distress,  diminishes  at  the  same  time  the  probabilities 
of  their  compliance.     I  am  certain,  however,  that  the  parents  are  very 
rarely  the  best  persons  to  carry  out  the  management  of  the  child; 
often,  that  they  are  the  very  worst  to  whom  it  could  be  intrusted. 
The  very  motives  which,  in  the  proper  relation  between  parent  and 
child,  are  the  most  cogent  to  induce  the  latter's  obedience,  are  not  of 
a  kind  to  be  exposed  to  the  wayward  caprices  of  that  child  when  its 
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moral   faculty  is  perverted.     With  the  most  undcviating  kindness, 
there  is  yet  necessary  in  the  management  of  such  a  patient  a  complete- 
impassibility,  if  I  may  use  the  word.     "  You  grieve  me,"  "You  make 
me  sad  by  this  or  that  conduct,  by  this  wilfulness,  or  this  fit  of  fury," 
is  in  these  cases  too  often  but  an  announcement  to  the  child  of  a  never- 
failing  mode  of  annoying  those  whom   he  may  wish  to  vex,  and  the 
discovery  of  this  power  is  alone  sufficient  to  weaken  their  authority 
and  control.     Moreover,  the  steady  undeviating  pursuit  of  a  certain 
plan  for  weeks,  or  months,  can  scarcely  be  intrusted  with  safety  to 
persons  so  deeply  interested  in  its  issue,  so  apt  prematurely  to  rejoice 
in  its  success,  and  to  diminish  their  precautions,  or  equally  prema- 
turely to  despair  of  benefit,  and  therefore  to  relax  in  their  vigilance, 
is  the   parents   of  the  suffering   child.     Besides,  all   the   thousand 
recollections  of  infancy,  which   link    together  parents  and  children, 
instead  of  strengthening,  do  but  fetter  their  hands  if  they  undertake 
this  office. ' 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  add,  that  a  school  is  not 
the  place  for  such  children,  if  I  had  not  sometimes  known  them  to  be 
sent  thither,  under  the  vain  expectation  that  the  society  of  other  chil- 
dren would  amuse,  and  the  necessary  regulations  of  the  place  would 
control  and  amend  them.  Ordinary  school  discipline,  however,  is 
intolerable  to  them  ;  occasions  of  anger  constantly  abound  there,  while 
the  frequent  outbreaks  of  fury,  characteristic  of  this  condition,  can 
neither  be  passed  over  without  notice,  nor  subjected  to  controlling 
influence  of  the  proper  kind. 

The  houses  of  those  who  receive  imbecile  and  idiot  children  are, 
however,  not  fit  places  for  this  class  of  patients.  Their  intellect  is 
active  enough;  they  are  revolted  by  the  stupidity  of  those  around 
them,  and  find  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  tormenting  and  annoying 
them,  while  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  suited  for  the  management  of 
cases  so  different  as  the  idiotic  and  the  insane.  I  believe  that  children 
in  this  condition  do  best  as  the  only  inmates  of  a  quiet  family,  under 
the  constant  control  and  supervision  of  some  person  competent  to  enter 
into  their  pursuits,  and  to  share  their  pleasures ;  to  whom  they  may 
become  attached,  but  whose  relation  to  them  will  not  be  so  intimate 
as  tQ  place  it  in  their  power,  even  when  most  wavward,  to  cause  serious 
vexation  or  distress.  At  intervals,  as  the  child  improves,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  associate  with  other  children ;  at  first  in  their  play,  as  in 
dancing,  for  instance,  or  in  some  out-of-door  amusement — afterwards 
at  other  times,  and  with  fewer  restrictions ;  but  a  course  of  education 
apart  from  other  children,  different  in  its  manner  and  its  objects,  is,  I 
am  sure,  desirable  till  the  mind  has  quite  recovered  its  balance,  and 
the  power  of  self-control  has  been  developed  and  strengthened. 

The  cases  that  I  have  hitherto  related  were  instances  of  only  the 
slightest  degrees  of  a  condition  which,  if  not  remedied,  may  pass  into 
confirmed  insanity.  I  believe  the  gradations  to  be  almost  imperceptible 
by  which  the  one  state  passes  into  the  other,  and  I  know  of  some  cases 
in  which  the  ungovernable  temper  and  occasional  fury  of  the  child 
have  changed  after  puberty  to  complete  mania,  which  rendered  the 
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patient  the  inmate,  and,  I  fear,  the  permanent  inmate,  of  a  lunatic 
•  asylum. 

One  more  history  I  may  add,  to  show  some  of  the  steps  by  which 
the  change  from  bad  to  worse  takes  place.  A  girl,  12  years  old,  an 
only  daughter,  pretty,  clever,  but  very  vain  and  very  fond  of  dress,  the 
object  of  her  parents'  doting  fondness,  which  she  returned  with  equal 
affection,  was  urged  by  the  love  of  display,  and  the  desire  of  praise, 
beyond  her  powers.  She  grew  wilful,  unmanageable,  ungovernably 
passionate ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  her  expressions  of  attachment  to  her 
mother  became  stronger  and  stronger,  and  on  the  occasion  of  her 
mother's  illness  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  her  from  the  sick- 
room ;  and  she  gave  way  to  fits  of  fury  if  ever  of  necessity  denied  ad- 
mittance. 

She  was  now,  by  medical  advice,  sent  to  school,  in  spite  of  her  moat 
earnest  entreaties  to  the  contrary.  She  remained  there  two  months,  i 
during  which  time  she  had  been  extremely  unhappy,  and  returned 
decidedly  worse.  The  first  indication  that  she  showed  of  positive  id- 1 
sanity  consisted  in  lacing  her  stays  as  tight  as  possible  over  her  abdo- ' 
men,  and  in  tying  a  handkerchief  tight  round  her  body  for  the  same  ' 
purpose.  For  this  she  assigned  no  reason,  but  became  furious  if  pre- 
vented from  accomplishing  this  purpose.  Soon  afterwards  she  had 
another  delusion  with  reference  to  the  state  of  her  bowels,  which  she 
was  always  trying  to  relieve,  spending  sometimes  several  hours  toge- 
ther running  up  and  down  stairs  to  and  from  the  water-closet. 

Under  a  very  partial  adoption  of  a  plan  such  as  I  have  mentioned, 
combined  with  due  attention  to  the  state  of  her  bowels,  which  were 
very  constipated,  considerable  improvement  took  place,  and  continued    jj 
for  nearly  a  year.     By  degrees,  however,  the  ungovernable  temper 
returned,  the  child's  paroxysms  of  rage  became  frightful  in  their  vio- 
lence, and  lasted  sometimes  for  hours  together,  and  the  desire  to  be    4 
perpetually  on  the  water-closet  became  as  strong  as  ever.    In  this  con-   i 
dition,  about  two  years  from  the  date  of  her  first  showing  signs  of    * 
mental  disorder,  she  died ;  but  of  what  disease,  or  in  what  special  cir- 
cumstances,  I  am  unable  to  tell. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  these  circumstances  that  moral  insanity  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  in  children.  Mental  disorder  in  childhood  seems,  aa 
I  have  already  stated,  almost  invariably  to  assume  this  character, 
whatever  be  the  condition  in  connection  with  which  it  comes  on. 

I  once  saw  a  little  girl,  six  years  old,  who  from  the  age  of  one  year 
had  been  subject  to  fits  of  an  epileptic  character,  which  sometimes 
were  severe,  and  lasted  for  several  hours,  but  did  not  seem  to  exercise 
any  abiding  influence  on  her  general  health.  They  recurred  at  uncer- 
tain intervals  of  from  two  to  seven  months,  and  though  sometimes 
apparently  induced  by  sudden  alarm,  often  came  on  independent  of 
any  obvious  exciting  cause.  But  beside  the  fits,  there  were  some 
mental  peculiarities  about  the  child  which  excited  her  parents'  appre- 
hension, and  the  more  so,  since  the  older  she  grew  the  more  striking 
did  they  become. 

When  I  saw  her,  she  was  a  tall,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  child,  and  the 
abiding  expression  of  her  countenance  was  pleasant.      She  walked 
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awkwardly,  however,  with  her  head  very  much  bent  down ;  and  when 
she  stood,  she  kept  up  an  almost  unceasing  mechanical  movement  of 
her  hands  up  and  down  the  front  of  her  dress,  or  tossed  them  about 
not  unlike  a  child  with  chorea,  except  that  the  movements  were  less 
violent.  Her  manner  was  tolerably  intelligent,  indeed,  not  without  a 
certain  precocious  shrewdness,  but  she  laughed  once  or  twice  unmean- 
ingly, and  on  my  refusing  to  give  her  a  toy  to  keep,  which  she  had 
amused  herself  by  playing  with,  she  at  once  struck  me. 

She  was  decidedly  backward  in  knowledge  as  compared  with  other 
children ;  but,  owing  to  her  condition,  had  never  been  taught  much. 
Her  parents  said  that  she  was  quick  if  she  could  be  induced  to  apply, 
bat  that  she  never  would  apply  to  anything  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes.  She  was  said  to  show  a  fondness  for  music;  and  though 
viable  to  write,  it  was  a  favorite  amusement  with  her  to  scribble  over 

T'  in  imitation  of  the  writing  of  her  elder  sisters. 
disposition  she  was  said  to  be  either  an  angel  or  a  demon ;  though 
fold  of  her  sisters,  she  would  strike  them  on  the  slightest  provocation, 
nd  she  had  occasional  fits  of  most  ungovernable  fury. 

The  advice  which  I  gave  with  reference  to  the  management  of  this 
child  was  similar  to  that  which  I  have  already  given  you.     It  was 

rrtially  adopted,  and  with  some  improvement  in  her  condition,  though 
do  not  know  what  was  its  ultimate  issue.  My  object  in  relating 
the  case,  was  to  add  another  illustration  to  those  already  given,  of  the 
peculiar  character  which  disorder  of  the  mind  assumes  in  early  life, 
and  of  the  differences  between  it  and  mere  idiocy  or  feebleness  of  in- 
tellect. The  earlier  these  symptoms  manifest  themselves,  and  the 
<  more  aggravated  their  form,  the  greater  will  be  their  influence  on  the 
!  intellectual  powers,  and  the  more  completely  will  they  interfere  with 
the  education  of  the  child,  who  may  in  consequence  sink  in  the  course 

(>    of  time  as  low  in  intelligence  as  the  most  hopeless  idiot. 
^       Idiocy  is  unquestionably  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  in  child- 
;.-   hood  than  are  those  affections  of  the  mind  which  have  hitherto  engaged 
k    oar  attention.     The  term  idiocy,  however,  is  a  very  wide  one,  includ- 

S  conditions  differing  remarkably  from  each  other,  both  in  kind 
in  degree,  while  not  seldom  it  is  misapplied  to  cases  in  which 
there  is  mere  backwardness  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

Backward  children,  enfant*  arrieres,  as  the  French  call  them — con- 
stitute a  class  by  no  means  seldom  met  with.  They  generally  attain  their 
bodily  development  slowly,  and  the  development  of  their  mind  is 
equally  tardy.  They  cut  their  teeth  late,  walk  late,  talk  late,  are  slow 
in  learning  to  dress  and  to  wash  themselves,  arc  generally  dull  in  their 
perceptions,  and  do  not  lay  aside  the  habits  of  infancy  till  far  advanced 
in  childhood.  When  the  time  comes  for  positive  instruction,  their 
slowness  almost  wears  out  every  one's  patience ;  and  among  the  poor, 
indeed,  the  attempt  at  teaching  such  children  is  at  length  given  up  in 
despair,  and  growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  should  be  regarded  as  idiots.  Still,  dull  as  such  children  may 
be,  and  duller  still  they  must  needs  become  if  allowed  to  grow  up 
untaught  to  manhood,  there  is  a  difference  between  them  and  idiots, 
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and  one  which  I  cannot  better  describe  than  in  the  words  of  M.  Slguin,1 
who  has  both  written  and  worked  so  well  on  this  very  subject. 

u  The  idiot,"  says  he,  "  even  in  the  slightest  degree  of  the  affection, 
presents  an  arrest  of  development  both  of  body  and  mind ;  the  back- 
ward child  does  not  remain  stationary,  but  his  development  goes  on 
more  slowly  than  that  of  other  children  at  his  age;  he  is  behind  them 
in  the  whole  course  of  their  progress,  and  his  delay  increasing  every 
day,  places  at  length  an  enormous  distance  between  him  and  them— a 
distance  which,  in  fact,  is  insurmountable." 

In  some  of  its  minor  degrees,  even  this  backwardness  not  unfre-    i 
quently  excites  the  solicitude  of  parents.     I  have  observed  it  in  chit   | 
dren  who  had  been  ill-nourished  in  infancy,  or  who  had  been  weakened 
by  some  serious  and  protracted  illness,  even  though  unattended  by    j 
any  special  affection  of  the  brain  ;  but  I  have  also  observed  it  in  other    ] 
instances  independent  of  any  such  cases.     Be  the  history,  however,    > 
what  it  may,  the  ground  on  which  you  rest  your  opinion  that  the    j 
case  is  not  one  of  idiocy  is  this, — that  though,  at  4  years  old,  the  child    j 
may  not  seem  to  be  intellectually  superior  to  most  children  at  2,  yet    J 
in  manners,  habits,  and  intelligence,  it  does  agree  with  what  might  be    I 
expected  from  the  child  at  2;  less  bright,  perhaps,  less  joyous,  but 
still  presenting  nothing  which,  if  it  were  but  younger,  would  awaken 
your  apprehension. 

It  is  well,  in  all  cases  of  unusual  backwardness,  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  of  the  power  of  speech ;  for  I 
have  known  the  existence  of  deafness  long  overlooked,  and  the  child's 
dulness  and  inability  to  speak  referred  erroneously  to  intellectual 
deficiency ;  and  have  also  observed  mere  difficulty  of  articulation, 
partly  dependent  on  malformation  of  the  mouth,  lead  to  a  similar  mis- 
apprehension. In  both  the  instances  referred  to,  the  complete  inability 
to  keep  up  intercourse  with  other  children,  or  the  great  difficulty  in 
the  attempt,  had  cast  a  shadow  over  the  mind ;  and  the  little  ones 
were  dull,  suspicious,  unchildlike.  A  similar  effect  is  not  unfrequentlt  1 
produced  by  serious  illness,  even  after  the  time  of  infancy  is  passed.  ' 
The  child  will  for  months  cease  to  walk,  or  forget  to  talk,  if  these  had 
been  but  comparatively  recent  acquirements ;  or  will  continue  dull, 
and  unequal  to  any  mental  effort,  for  weeks  or  months  together,  and 
then  the  mind  will  begin  to  develop  itself  once  more,  though  slojrly; 
possibly  so  slowly  as  never  altogether  to  make  up  for  lost  ground. 

In  idiocy,2  however,  there  is  much  more  than  this ;  more  even  than 
the  mere  arrest  of  the  intellect  at  any  period.  The  idiot  of  eight 
years  old  does  not  correspond  in  his  mental  development  to  the  child 
at  six,  or  four,  or  two  ;  his  mind  is  not  only  dwarfed,  but  deformed; 
while  feebleness  of  will  is  often  as  remarkable  a's  mere  deficiency  of 
power  of  apprehension.  Numerous  questions  suggest  themselves  to 
us  with  reference  to  this  subject ;    to  many  of  which  I  can  attempt  no 

1  Traitement  Moral,  etc.,  des  Idiots,  p.  72.     12 mo,  Paris,  iS-lti. 

1  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  idiocy  is  here  spoken  of  independent  of  that  pecu- 
liar variety,  endemic  in  certain  localities,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  cretinism,  has  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  of  late  years,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  several  reports,  both 
to  the  Sardinian,  Austrian,  and  Swiss  governments. 
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nswer  whatever,  to  none  of  which  can  I  return  anything  like  a  satis- 
actory  reply.  The  causes  of  idiocy,  the  influence  which  our  knowl- 
dge  of  thetn  should  exercise  on  our  prognosis,  the  relations  of  epi- 
epsy  and  of  paralysis  to  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  their  existence 
ihould  modify  our  opinions,  are  only  some  among  several  very  im- 
>ortant  questions  to  which  I  can  do  no  more  than  refer  as  requiring 
elucidation.  I  trust  that  before  long  those  regulations  of  the  Idiot 
Asylum,  which  close  its  doors  against  medical  men  for  the  purpose  of 
;tudy,  may  undergo  some  modification  ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  medical 
)fficers  of  the  institution  may  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  and  may  find  it 
to  be  within  their  power,  to  furnish  some  information  on  subjects  so 
important  and  so  little  understood ;  and  to  our  knowledge  of  which 
they  have  hitherto  contributed  absolutely  nothing. 

Down  to  the  present  time,  the  only  systematic  attempt  with  which 
E  am  acquainted  to  collect  and  arrange  information  on  the  subject  of 
idiocy,  is  that  which  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston,  by 
authority  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.1  Valuable,  however, 
as  such  an  inquiry  is  in  many  points  of  view,  its  results  can  never 
yield  more  than  mere  approximations  to  truth,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  positive  medical  facts.  For  instance,  Dr.  Howe,  states,2  as  the 
result  of  his  inquiries,  that  in  420  out  of  574  cases  the  condition  of 
idiocy  was  congenital ;  but  these  numbers,  if  received  as  absolutely 
correct,  would,  lam  sure,  lead  to  a  very  considerable  over-estimate  of 
the  frequency  of  congenital  idiocy  ;  and  it  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  all 
cases  have  been  classed  as  congenital  in  which  the  affection  dated 
from  infancy,  or  early  childhood.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  of  idiocy  date  from  early  infancy  ;  but  a  sense  of 
hopelessness  attaches  to  congenital  disease,  which  renders  it  very 
desirable  that  this  impression  should  not  be  adopted  hastily ;  and 
though  my  opinion  is  necessarily  founded  on  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  cases,  I  must  nevertheless  express  my  decided  conviction 
that  instances  of  really  congenital  idiocy  actually  *form  a  minority  of 
the  cases  of  that  condition. 

The  distinct  evidence,  however,  of  the  really  congenital  character 
of  idiocy  is  not  by  any  means  sufficient  ground  for  regarding  a  case 
as  absolutely  hopeless,  so  far  as  obtaining  a  very  considerable  amelio- 
ration of  the  patient's  condition  is  concerned  ;  and  no  one  who  saw 
the  children  that  were  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  in  London,  as  Aztecs, 
need  despair  of  being  able  to  teach  much  even  to  those  whose  cerebral 
conformation  is  most  imperfect.  The  history  most  commonly  obtained 
on  closely  questioning  the  relation  of  idiot  children,  is  to  the  effect 
that  their  health  having  been  good  up  to  a  certain  period,  which 
usually  falls  withii^the  first  year  of  life,  they  then  had  one  or  more 
fits,  or  perhaps  a  succession  of  them,  recurring  at  uncertain  intervals 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  or  even  becoming  habitual ;  and  that 
from  this  date  their  mental  development  was  retarded  in  all  respects, 

1  Report  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  upon  Idiocy,  by  S.  G.  Howe,  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Commission.     8vo.     Boston,  184  8. 
1  See  pp.  57  and  95  of  the  Report 
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completely  arrested  in  some  ;  while  the  signs  of  idiocy  have  since  then 
become  more  marked  with  each  succeeding  year.  The  cessation  of 
these  fits,  even  though  once  very  frequent,  does  not  seem  to  be  by  any 
means  generally  followed  by  improvement  in  the  patient's  condition ; 
nor  as  far  as  I  know,  are  epileptic  idiots,  even  when  the  fits  date  from 
a  very  early  period,  those  whose  intellectual  powers  are  by  any  means 
invariablv  the  lowest.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of  the  modes  in 
which  idiocy  comes  on ;  in  other  instances  there  is  no  point  in  the 
child's  history  which  can  be  laid  hold  of  as  marking  the  commence- 
ment of  this  condition,  but  as  the  body  grew  the  mind  remained 
stationary ;  till  by  degrees  the  painful  conviction  that  it  was  an  idiot 
forced  itself  on  the  friends.  In  other  instances  some  serious  cerebril 
disease  which  threatened  life  at  two,  three,  or  four  years  old,  or  later, 
has  left  the  mind  obscured  and  weakened ;  while  once  or  twice  I  hare 
seen  the  mind  reduced  to  a  state  of  imbecility  from  habitual  mastur- 
bation ;  but  neither  of  these  cases  can  perhaps  with  strict  propriety 
be  regarded  as  instances  of  idiocy. 

Even  in  earliest  infancy  there  is  usually  a  something  in  the  idiot 
child  which  marks  him  as  different  from  babies  of  his  own  age.  He 
is  unable  to  support  his  head,  which  rolls  about  from  side  to  side 
almost  without  an  effort  on  his  part  to  prevent  it;  and  this  often 
awakens  a  mother's  anxiety  long  before  any  other  circumstance  has 
excited  her  apprehension.  Next  it  is  perceived  that  the  child  does 
not  notice,  that  his  eye  does  not  meet  his  mother's  with  the  fond  look 
of  recognition,  accompanied  witli  the  dimpling  smile,  with  which  the 
infant,  even  of  three  months  old,  greets  its  mother.  Then  it  is  found 
to  have  no  notion  of  grasping  anything,  though  that  is  usually  almost 
the  first  accomplishment  of  babyhood  ;  if  tossed  in  its  nurse's  arms 
there  seems  to  be  no  spring  in  its  limbs ;  and  though  a  strange  vacant 
smile  sometimes  passes  over  its  face,  yet  the  merry  ringing  laugh  of 
infancy,  or  the  joyous  chuckle  of  irrepressible  glee,  is  not  heard.  As 
time  passes  on,  the  child  shows  no  pleasure  at  being  put  down — "to 
feel  its  feet,"  as  nurses  term  it ;  if  laid  on  the  floor  probably  it  cries, 
but  does  not  attempt  to  turn  round,  nor  try  to  crawl  about,  as  other 
babies  do.  If  it  learns  to  stand  or  walk,  it  is  late,  awkwardly,  and 
imperfectly,  while  not  unfrequently  the  power  of  the  adductor  muscles 
of  the  thigh  so  predominates  in  the  feeble  limbs,  that  the  legs  are 
crossed  immediately  on  the  child  assuming  the  erect  posture ;  and  this 
infirmity  may  continue  for  years.  The  teeth  are  cut  late ;  often  they 
appear  irregularly,  and  out  of  their  usual  order;  not  unfrequently  the 
incisors  begin  to  decay  even  before  the  molar  teeth  have  made  their 
appearance,  while  the  excessive  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  and 
the  constant  dribbling  of  the  saliva,  are  a  very  frequent  and  very  loath- 
some characteristic  of  many  idiot  children. 

Disorder  of  the  process  of  dentition  is  often  one  of  the  earliest  indi- 
cations of  deranged  physical  development  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
idiot.  The  jaws  do  not  grow  in  proportion  as  the  teeth  appear;  and 
generally  a  high  roof  to  the  mouth,  narrow  jaws,  and  crowded  teeth 
are  met  with  in  these  cases.  Growth  everywhere  goes  on  but  slowly, 
and  in  spite  of  the  aspect  of  premature  old  age  which  his  face  often 
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presents,  were  we  to  judge  from  the  height  and  size  and  general  con- 
formation of  the  idiot,  we  should  imagine  him  to  be  some  years  younger 
than  bis  real  age.1  Just  as  the  idiot  is  slow  to  notice,  slow  in  learning 
to  grasp  any  object  in  his  hands,  or  to  stand  or  walk,  so  he  is  late  in 
learning  to  talk;  often  acquires  but  few  words,  and  those  with  diffi- 
culty, often  using  the  same  to  express  many  different  ideas,  generally 
articulating  them  indistinctly — often,  indeed,  so  imperfectly,  as  to  be 
almost  unintelligible. 

There  is  a  class  of  idiots  who  make  no  progress,  who  remain  all  their 
lives  below  the  level  of  the  brute  ;  but  the  majority  more  or  less  slowly 
and  painfully  make  such  advances  as  I  have  described ;  and  then  with 
each  succeeding  year  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  their  idiocy  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent.     Some  one  faculty  of  the  mind  seems  often* 
to  be  partially  exempted  from  the  dulling  of  the  rest;  one  child  shows 
a  perception  of  tune,  another  a  fondness  for  some  mechanical  occu- 
pation ;  a  third  manifests  an  idea  of  numbers ;  and  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  seize  in  each  case  on  these  peculiarities,  since  they  indicate 
the  direction  in  which  efforts  must  be  made  to  raise  through  them  the 
other  mental  powers  from  their  state  of  weakness.     Even  those  facul- 
ties, however,  which  are  least  obscured,  are  generally  far  inferior  to 
the  same  in  other  children ;  real  mechanical  dexterity,  or   musical 
power,  or  numerical  skill,. are  very  rare.     They  strike  us  by  contrast 
with  the  other  powers  of  the  child ;  of  themselves  they  are  usually 
most  humble.3 

It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  in' order  to  avoid  disappointment  at 
the  results  which  may  be  obtained  at  any  institution  for  the  education 
of  idiots.  To  teach  cleanliness,  order,  and  neatness  ;  to  impart  knowl- 
edge enough  to  enable  the  idiot  to  take  care  of  himself;  to  develop 
his  affections ;  to  enable  him  to  read  and  write ;  to  practise  some  easy 
handicraft ;  to  partake  of  some  simple  pleasures ;  is  an  object  well 
worth  some  trouble  to  accomplish.  Exaggerated  expectations  will 
not  contribute  to  its  realization. 

Two  great  difficulties  interfere  with  every  attempt  to  teach  the 
idiot.  One  of  these  is  presented  by  his  habitual  indolence;  the  other 
by  his  inability  to  fix  his  attention.  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  those 
cases  of  almost  utter  absence  of  all  intellectual  power,  in  which  safe 
custody  of  the  unfortunate  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  ;  but  of  those 
instances  concerning  which  your  advice  may  be  asked,  where  some 
powers  of  memory,  some  degree  of  teachableness,  evidently  exists.  In 
such  cases,  however,  you  must  not  fix  your  expectations  too  high,  or 
you  will  inevitably  meet  with  disappointment ;  for  the  child  who,  by 
careful  education,  has  been  brought  to  answer  certain  simple  questions, 
and  who  to  your  first  inquiry  will  give  a  correct  reply,  will  yet  be 
unable  to  command  his  attention  sufficiently  to  answer  the  second ; 
although  a  few  moments  after  he  will,  if  the  question  be  repeated, 

1  Dr  Howe,  in  the  most  interesting  tables  appended  to  bis  Report,  has  some  facts, 
corroborative  of  the  above  statement ;  his  measurements,  however,  refer  to  the  adult, 
not  to  the  idiot  in  the  years  of  childhood. 

1  Assuming  the  sensibility  to  musical  sounds  in  ordinary  persons  to  be  as  10,  Dr. 
Howe  found  it  to  bo  as  6.3  as  the  average  in  571  idiots;  skill  in  language  as  5;  and 
numerical  skill  as  3  to  10.    See  p.  41  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report. 
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answer  it  quite  correctly.  The  lower  we  descend  in  the  scale  of 
intellectual  power,  the  more  striking  does  this  inability  to  fix  the 
attention  become,  until  at  length  we  reach  a  point  in  which  the  per- 
ceptive powers  also  being  dull,  the  child  may  sit  for  hours  together 
noticing  nothing.  It  is  in  a  grade  above  this  that  we  meet  with  that 
perpetual  restlessness  so  characteristic  of  some  idiots,  who  are  con- 
stantly in  motion,  examining  every  object  within  their  reach,  but  not 
stopping  above  a  few  seconds  at  any  ;  and  this  mental  infirmity  con- 
stitutes one  great  bar  to  their  improvement.  The  habitual  indolence 
of  the  idiot,  the  dislike  to  exertion  of  any  kind,  bodily  or  mental,  is 
almost  invariably  manifest  in  all ;  and  its  existence  is  quite  compatible 
with  the  restlessness,  the  sort  of  busy  idleness,  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  as  so  often  characteristic  of  his  condition. 

Both  of  these  evils  are  extremely  difficult  to  combat  successfully, 
even  with  the  best  endeavors,  so  long  as  a  child  remains  at  home 
with  his  parents ;  and  I  am  therefore  disposed  always  to  recommend 
the  sending  such  a  child  to  an  institution  specially  set  apart  for  the 
instruction  of  idiots.  Another  reason  for  this  course  is  furnished  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  imitative  faculty,  which  is  usually  very 
strongly  marked  in  the  idiot,  furnishes  one  great  means  of  his . 
improvement,  while  besides  there  are  many  of  his  moral  powers 
which  cannot  be  brought  out  except  in  the  society  of  other  children 
of  his  own  age,  and  not  differing  too  widely  from  him  in  mental 
power. 

To  obtain,  however,  all  that  is  possible  in  the  education  of  idiots,  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  they  should  be  classified  with  great  care; 
that  the  hopeless  idiot  should  not  be  associated  with  those  who  are 
capable  of  improvement ;  that  insane  children  should  not  be  inter- 
mingled with  the  idiotic ;  and  that  children  of  very  different  degrees 
of  mental  capacity  should  not  be  thrown  together  at  their  work,  nor 
even,  without  much  care  And  oversight,  in  their  amusements.  Im- 
portant, too,  as  reading,  writing,  and  a  knowledge  of  numbers 
unquestionably  are,  the  time  at  which  it  is  expedient  to  teach  them 
varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  Mere  verbal  memory,  too,  is  by  no 
means  a  fair  index  of  a  child's  mental  condition ;  for  the  idiot  may 
often  be  taught,  parrot-like,  to  repeat  many  things  of  the  meaning  of 
which  he  has  not  the  slightest  notion.  This  sort  of  acquirement,  too, 
while  it  exercises  but  very  little  influence  oh  the  general  mental  con- 
dition, is  lost  very  speedily  so  soon  as  the  constant  teaching  is 
interrupted,  and  therefore,  though  not  without  a  certain  utility,  does 
not  rank  by  any  means  among  the  first  objects  to  which  the  attention 
should  be  turned. 

There  is  not  time,  however,  nor  indeed  have  I  the  experience,  to 
enable  me  to  enter  into  so  wide  a  subject  as  that  of  the  education  of 
idiots.  I  must  content  myself  with  having  pointed  out  to  you  the 
general  characteristics  of  their  condition — the  objects  towards  which 
your  endeavors  must  be  chiefly  turned  in  any  attempt  at  its  improve- 
ment. I  can  wish  for  nothing  better  than  that  before  long  the  labors 
of  others  shall  render  these  observations  of  mine  as  superfluous  as  I 
know  them  to  be  imperfect. 
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Diseases  of  the  Rispikatoby  Organs,  their  frequency  and  fatality. — Peculiarities  of  the 
respiratory  function  in  early  life — causes  of  the  rapid  pulse  and  quick  breathing  in  in- 
fancy— feebleness  of  inspiratory  power,  and  consequent  tendency  to  collapse  of  the  lung. 

[mpbbtsct  Expansion  of  thb  Lungs — sometimes  congenital. — Appearance  of  the  lung — 
influence  of  inflation  upon  it — its  causes  and  symptoms. — Case  of  its  fatal  termination 
—case  of  recovery  from  it. — Diagnosis  from  congenital  phthisis. — Treatment. 

Wb  now  come  to  the  examination  of  the  diseases  of  those  two  grand 
systems  of  the  organism  by  which  the  blood  is  kept  in  motion,  the  re- 
quisite changes  in  it  are  effected,  and  the  animal  heat  is  maintained. 
Your  attention  was  lately  called  to  the  fatality  of  the  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  in  early  life  as  one  grand  reason  for  their  attentive 
study ;  but  this  argument  is  still  more  cogent  if  applied  to  the  maladies 
of  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation,  since  they  destroy  a  far 
greater  number  of  children,  and  occasion  a  mortality  almost  equal  to 
that  produced  by  diseases  of  the  nervous  and  digestive  systems  toge- 
ther. It  appears,  indeed,  from  our  tables  of  mortality,  that  very  nearly 
a  third  of  all  deaths  under  five  years  of  age  are  due  to  the  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs  ;  while  not  above  one  child  in  four  dies  under 
that  age  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  not  above  one  in 
seven  from  those  of  the  digestive  system.1 

While  the  study  of  these  diseases  is  of  paramount  importance,  we 
meet  with  inducements  to  their  investigation  which  in  a  great  measure 
failed  us  in  the  case  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Peculiar  diffi- 
culties then  attended  us,  and  the  truth  was  veiled  in  so  much  obscurity 
that  we  often  'saw  it  but  indistinctly — sometimes,  perhaps,  altogether 
failed  to  perceive  it.  The  same  means,  however,  as  have  enabled  us 
to  bring  medical  knowledge,  with  reference  to  the  diseases  of  the  chest 
in  the  adult,  almost  to  the  state  of  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  still  stand 
us  in  stead  here ;  and  care  and  patience  will  enable  us  to  discover  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  with  nearly  as  much  certainty  in  an  infant  as  in 
a  grown  person. 

Nor  is  the  greater  facility  of  their  diagnosis  the  only  circumstance 

1  Table  showing  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  deaths  from  different  causes  in  childhood, 
in  the  metropolis,  as  compared  with  subsequent  life.  [Deduced  from  the  5th  and  6th  Re- 
ports of  the  Registrar -General,  for  1812  and  1815.] 
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that  lightens  their  study,  but  a  feeliug  of  hopefulness  attends  their  in- 
vestigation which  we  often  missed  in  the  subjects  that  have  lately  en- 
gaged our  attention.  They,  indeed,  furnished  us  with  interesting 
pathological  studies ;  we  stood  around  the  sick-bed,  and  watched  na- 
ture's struggles  with  disease  that  was  irremediable,  and  we  traced  its 
effects  afterwards  as  we  examined  the  dead  body ;  but  the  diagnosis 
of  the  affection  was  in  many  instances  but  the  sentence  of  the  patient's 
death,  and  we  often  felt,  that  as  practical  physicians,  there  was  bat 
little  for  us  to  do.  We  shall,  it  is  true,  meet  with  some  such  affections 
in  our  study  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  but  happily  they  are  few  in  com- 
parison with  those  which,  in  addition  to  much  that  would  interest  the 
mere  pathologist,  present  still  more  that  will  give  ample  scope  for  all 
the  skill  of  the  practical  physician. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  to  you  that  there  can  be  little  in  the 
organs  of  respiration  and  circulation  in  early  life  different  from  their 
condition  in  riper  years.  And  it  is  true  that  the  part  they  play  is  as 
important  at  the  first  hour  of  existence  as  in  the  most  advanced  old 
age,  and  that  their  structure  and  functions  undergo  no  such  changes 
as  we  have  noticed  taking  place  in  the  brain  during  infancy  and  child- 
hood ;  but  nevertheless  they  present  some  important  peculiarities  in  the 
young  with  which  you  must  be  acquainted  before  you  can  hope  to  treat 
their  diseases  with  success. 

The  condition  of  infancy  is  one  of  unceasing  development ;  all  the 
organs  of  vegetable  life  have,  so  to  speak,  double  work  to  do— not 
merely  to  supply  the  daily  waste,  and  to  remove  effete  and  useless 
matter,  but  to  build  up  that  wondrous  edifice,  the  human  body.  It  is 
probably  in  great  measure  on  this  account  that  the  blood  in  infancy 
and  childhood  runs  its  course  more  rapidly,  and  that  the  lungs  vivify 
it  more  frequently  than  in  adult  age.  We  shall  probably  not  be  far 
wrong  if  we  estimate  the  average  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  grown 
person,  when  making  no  exertion,  at  75,  and  of  the  respirations  at  12 
in  the  minute.1  In  infants  not  above  a  week  old,  the  average  frequency 
of  the  respiration  is  39,  and  of  the  pulse  102 ;  but  the  former  may  rise 
to  84,  and  the  latter  to  140,  as  the  result  of  some  transient  excitement 
or  disturbance,  and  wholly  independent  of  disease.  Until  the  sixth 
year  the  average  frequency  of  the  pulse  continues  at  102,  and  though 
that  of  the  respiration  diminishes,  yet  it  does  not  fall  below  30.  The 
variations  between  their  maximum  and  minimum  frequency  are  now, 
however,  circumscribed  within  limits  which  grow  narrower  as  the  child 
approaches  manhood.3 

Although  the  rapid  pulse  and  quick  breathing  of  early  life  are  prob- 
ably in  great  measure  due  to  the  activity  of  the  vital  processes,  yet 
the  wide  variations  in  their  frequency  induced  by  very  slight  accidents 

1  This  result  is  afforded  by  the  numerous  and  careful  observations  of  Professor  Vierordt; 
see  his  article  Respiration,  in  Wagner's  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologic,  Part  12,  8vo, 
Brunswick,  1815,  p.  874. 

*  The  chief  authority  for  the  statements  in  the  text  is  the  valuable  essay  of  M.  Roger, 
De  la  Temperature  chez  les  Enfants,  8vo,  Paris,  1814.  The  more  recent  researches  of  M. 
Seux,  Sur  les  Maladies  des  Enfants  Nouveau-Nes,  8vo,  Paris,  185f>,  do  but  confirm,  in  the 
main,  the  results  already  arrived  at  with  reference  to  the  wide  variations  in  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  in  new-born  infants. 
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lead  to  the  suspicion  that  this  is  not  their  only  cause,  but  that  both 
phenomena  are  to  a  certain  extent  indications  of  the  infant's  weak- 
ness. This  suspicion  is  still  further  strengthened  by  our  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  at  each  expira- 
tion diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  expirations  are  more  frequent  ;l 
so  that  it  is  plain  that  the  rapidity  of  the  respiratory  movements  is 
not  of  itself  a  measure  of  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  process.  But 
still  stronger  proof  of  this  fact  may  be  adduced.  Animal  heat  is  gen- 
erated almost  entirely  by  respiration.  '  If,  therefore,  the  activity  of  the 
vital  processes  were  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  breathing,  the 
new-born  infant  should  be  warmer  than  the  child,  and  the  child  than 
the  youth.  But  this  is  not  so,  for  M.  Roger  has  found,  as  the  result 
of  many  most  elaborate  investigations,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
child  at  six  years  of  age  exceeds  that  of  the  infant  of  a  week  old  by 
more  than  half  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  although  the  respiration  is 
nearly  a  fourth  less  frequent.2 

There  seems,  then,  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  rapid  breath- 
ing of  the  child  is  to  some  extent  the  result  of  its  more  delicate  frame, 
rendering  it  unable,  at  a  single  effort,  to  inspire  as  deeply  as  the  more 
robust  adult,  so  that  it  is  compelled,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  its 
efforts,  to  make  up  for  their  comparative  feebleness.  Quite  in  keeping 
with  this  is  the  small  power  of  resisting  cold,  or  of  maintaining  an 
independent  temperature,  which  is  a  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  early 
life.  If  the  young  of  any  warm-blooded  animal  be  exposed  to  a  low 
temperature,  its  respiration  at  first  increases  in  frequency,  but  if  not 
soon  restored  to  a  warmer  atmosphere,  the  nervous  energy  that  should 
set  the  respiratory  apparatus  in  motion  becomes  still  more  depressed ; 
air  enters  the  lungs  imperfectly,  the  inspirations  grow  less  frequent, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  body  sinks  rapidly  down  to  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  Nor  is  this  all;  but  it  often  happens,  if  a  young 
infant  has  been  thus  exposed  to  the  cold,  and  especially  if  this  has 
been  done  before  the  respiration  had  become  properly  established, 
that  no  subsequent  removal  to  a  warmer  atmosphere  will  suffice  to 
raise  the  temperature,  or  to  set  in  proper  activity  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess. 

But  not  merely  is  the  respiratory  apparatus  more  delicate  in  the 
child  than  in  the  adult,  for  so  are  all  the  organs  in  early  life,  but  it  is 
feebler,  as  compared  with  the  work  it  has  to  do,  with  the  difficulties 
it  has  to  overcome :  and  this  constitutes  a  most  important  peculiarity 
in  the  physiology  of  respiration  in  early  life,  and  greatly  modifies  its 
pathology. 

The  interesting  researches  of  Mr.  Hutchinson3  have  shown  us  that 
in  the  case  of  the  adult  "  the  resistance  to  the  ordinary  breathing  force 
independently  of  the  elastic  power  of  the  lungs,  is  equal  to  lifting  more 

1  See  Vierordt's  experiments  on  this  subject,  loc.  cit.,  p.  887. 

•  The  researches  of  Dr.  v.  Btirensprung,  published  in  MQller's  Archiv,  1851,  p.  12.r», 
do  not  confirm  the  above  statement,  but  they  are  too  few  in  number  to  invalidate  it. 
and  therefore  it  is  still  retained  in  the  text.     See  §  5  of  v.  Barensprung's  essay. 

•  On  the  Respiratory  Functions,  in  volume  xxix  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transac- 
tion*. 
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than  100  lbs.  at  every  ordinary  inspiration."  The  elasticity  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest  which  present  this  resistance,  is,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  thorax,  nearly  as  great  in  the  infant  as  in  the  adult; 
but  how  much  smaller  is  the  muscular  power  by  which  this  resistance 
is  tjf  be  overcome !  You  see  proof  of  it  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  res- 
piration of  a  young  infant,  which  presents  something  almost  of  diffi- 
culty. The  breathing  is  quick  and  short,  then  after  a  few  seconds 
there  succeeds  a  pause,  and  then  the  hurried  respiratory  movements 
begin  again,  while  the  slightest  disturbance,  or  the  most  trivial  excite- 
ment, will  at  any  time  raise  the  frequency  of  the  inspirations  by  ten 
or  twelve  in  the  minute.  This  respiration,  too,  is  almost  entire]? 
abdominal ;  the  chest  moves  but  little,  its  walls  are  but  little  expanded, 
and  the  ear  detects  in  the  respiratory  murmur  little  or  nothing  of  that 
clear  loud  sound  which  is  so  characteristic  of  a  subsequent  period  of 
childhood,  and  with  which  you  are  all  familiar  by  the  name  of  puerile 
respiration.  This  peculiarity  of  the  breathing  in  early  infancy,  to 
which  M.  Trousseau  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  call  attention,  is  another 
token  of  the  feebleness  of  the  inspiratory  power.  As  the  child  grows 
older,  and  its  strength  increases,  and  its  muscular  system  becomes 
more  developed,  the  chest  expands  with  each  inspiration,  and  the  faint 
respiratory  murmur  is  succeeded  by  the  loud  puerile  breathing  which 
is  heard  as.  the  air  enters  into  the  smaller  air-cells. 

The  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  however,  is  not  the  only 
obstacle  to  be  overcome  at  each  inspiratory  effort,  but  the  lungs  them- 
selves are  furnished  with  an  elastic  fibrous  investment,  processes  of 
which  dip  down  into  their  substance,  and  form  the  parietes  of  the 
different  lobules.  If  you  blow  air  forcibly  into  the  lungs  after  their 
removal  from  the  body,  the  resiliency  of  their  tissue  will  expel  a  large 
proportion  of  the  air  the  moment  your  effort  at  inflation  is  suspended. 
This  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  then,  which  has  been  estimated  as  offering 
in  the  adult  male  an  obstacle  to  each  inspiration  equal  to  150  lbs., 
and  in  the  female  equal  to  120  lbs.  avoirdupois,  is  constantly  tending 
to  empty  them  of  air,  and  constantly  resisting  the  introduction  of 
more.1  The  want  of  breath,  however,  puts  the  respiratory  muscles 
into  play ;  the  man  takes  a  deep  inspiration,  and  by  this  effort  he 
unconsciously  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  chest  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  lungs.  The  new- born  infant  feels  the  same  want,  and  makes 
the  same  effort,  but  its  muscular  power  is  small,  and  its  inspirations 
are  often  so  feeble  as  to  draw  the  air  in  some  parts  only  into  the  larger 
bronchi,  while  many  of  the  smaller  air-tubes  remain  undilated,  and 
much  of  the  lung  continues  in  its  foetal  state.  The*  blood  being  thus 
but  imperfectly  aerated,  all  the  processes  of  nutrition  go  on  imperfectly; 
the. vital  powers  languish,  the  inspiratory  efforts  become  more  and  more 

1  The  investigations  of  Professor  Dondcrp.  and  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  into  the  amount 
of  this*  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  though  carried  on  independently,  conduct  to  Yery  simi- 
lar  results:  the  former  estimating  it  as  equal  to  j£ix  3X  avoirdupois  per  square  inch 
as  a  maxim  urn ;  the  latter  estimating  it  on  the  average  at  lbss  per  square  inch.  See 
the  researches  of  Prof.  Donder*,  in  the  Nederlandsche  Lancet,  Dec.,  1849;  and  Schmidt's 
Jnhrh.,  Dec.  1850;  nnd  article  Thorax,  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  vol.  xiv,  p.  1008. 
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feeble,  the  temperature  sinks,  and  the  infant  dies.  But  not  only  may 
this  state  persist  as  the  result  of  imperfect  respiration  at  birth,  but 
cold,  or  the  want  of  sufficient  food,  or  any  other  cause  that  impairs 
the  already  feeble  muscular  power,  favors  its  supervention.  As  the 
power  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  is  impaired,  the  air  no  longer  pene- 
trates into  the  lungs  so  far  as  it  once  did,  while  the  residual  air  is 
gradually  driven  out  of  the  pulmonary  cells  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
lung,  and  portions  once  permeable  to  air  become,  in  the  course  of  time, 
altogether  useless.  Or,  an  increase  of  the  ordinary  resistance  to  the 
entrance  of  the  air  will  have  the  same  effect ;  and  if  the  pouring  out 
of  mucus  into  the  bronchial  tubes  should  much  obstruct  them,  large 
portions  of  lung  will  by  degrees  become  emptied  and  collapsed,  the 
dyspnoea  will  grow  urgent,  and  the  child  will  die  from  symptoms  such 
as,  in  the  adult,  result  only  from  most  serious  structural  disease. 

The  possibility  of  a  large  portion  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  re- 
maining useless  from  birth,  or  becoming  so  afterwards  without  any 
serious  disease  of  these  organs,  is  a  most  important  element  in  the 
pathology  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  It  warns  us  to  be  on  our 
guard  during  the  course  of  various  maladies,  against  a  danger  which, 
in  more  advanced  life,  we  have  not  to  apprehend ;  while",  at  the  same- 
time,  it  teaches  us  that  the  dyspnoea,  the  hurried  breathing,  and.  many 
other  symptoms  which,  in  the  adult,  would  call  for  most  active  treat- 
ment, may  result,  in  infancy,  from  simple  weakness,  and  require  stimu- 
lating rather  than  depletory  measures. 

Before  we  proceed  to  study  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  we  must  make  ourselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  this  state  of  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs.  It  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  in  two  different  circumstances. 

1st.  Aa  a  congenital  condition  :  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion 
of  the  lung  never  having  become  penetrated  by  air,  but  having  re- 
mained in  its  foetal  state. 

2d.  As  an  acquired  condition  :  portions  of  the  lung  which  once  were 
freely  traversed  by  air  ceasing  to  admit  it ;  and  this  not  from  alteration 
of  structure,  but  from  a  simple  collapse  of  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  Dr.  Edward  Jorg  gave  the  first  clear 
description  of  the  former  of  these  two  conditions,  to  which  he  applied 
the  rather  cramp  name  of  atelcktasis,  from  areXrjS,  imperfect,  and  exm*'.*: 
expansion.1  We  will  first  study  this,  since  it  is  the  simpler  form  of 
the  affection,  and  we  shall  thereby  obtain  a  clue  to  the  understanding 
of  the  second  form. 

If  you  examine  the  body  of  a  new-born  infant,  or  of  one  that  has 
survived  its  birth  but  a  few  days,  you  will  sometimes  find  patches  of 
the  lung  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  depressed  below  the  surrounding 
tissue,  thus  giving  to  the  surface  of  the  organ  an  uneven  appearance. 
These  darker  portions,  which  exactly  resemble  foetal  lung,  arc  solid 
to  the  touch,  do  not  crepitate  at  all  under  the  finger,  and  sink  imme- 
diately if  thrown  into  water,  while  no  minute  air-bubbles  are  inter- 

1  In  bis  dissertation  De  pulmonuin  vitio  organico,  &c,  Lips.,   1832;  mid   afterwards 
more  folly  in  bis  work  Die  FStuslunge  im  gebornen  Kinde,  8vo,  Grimina,  1 835. 
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mingled  with  the  small  quantity  of  reddish  serum  which  pressure 
causes  to  exude  from  their  divided  substance.  They  are  not  friable 
nor  easily  torn,  their  cut  surface  is  perfectly  smooth,  closely  resembling 
a  piece  of  muslin,  and,  if  examined  under  a  lens,  the  pale  collapsed 
air-tubes  are  seen  intersecting  their  substance,  and  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  small  vessels,  which  are  almost  devoid  of  blood. 

If  air  be  blown  into  a  lung,  some  lobules  of  which  have  this  appear- 
ance, it  will  permeate  the  collapsed  air-tubes  ;  the  pulmonary  vesicles 
will  by  degrees  become  distended,  and  the  solid  lobules  will  rise  to  a 
level  with  the  rest  of  the  lung,  will  acquire  the  same  color  and  con- 
sistence, and  like  other  parts  of  the  organ,  will  float  in  water.  A  sin- 
gle inflation,  however,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  render  this  change 
permanent,  but  the  moment  the  tube  is  withdrawn  the  air  will  escape, 
and  the  recently  distended  lobules  will  again  collapse,  and  sink  below 
the  rest  of  the  lung ;  their  color,  too,  will  become  dark,  though  less 
so  than  before.  Even  if,  after  you  have  distended  the  lung  to  the 
utmost,  vou  pass  a  ligature  round  the  bronchi,  and  allow  the  lung  to 
dry,  a  difference  will  still  in  general  be  very  perceptible  between  the 
size  of  the  air-vesicles  which  had  been  inflated  by  your  efforts,  and 
of  those  which  had  been  distended  during  life  by  the  natural  process 
of  respiration. 

The  force  required  thus  to  distend  the  collapsed  portions  of  the  lung 
is  very  variable ;  sometimes  it  requires  all  the  force  you  can  possibly 
exert,  and  continued  for  some  minutes.  If  the  child  had  survived  for 
several  weeks,  the  air  will  penetrate  only  very  imperfectly  into  the 
collapsed  globules,  while  in  some  parts  the  resistance  will  be  greater 
than  it  can  overcome,  and  the  most  forcible  inflation  will  be  followed 
by  no  effect.  The  situations  in  which  this  condition  is  most  frequently 
met  with,  are  the  languette  and  lower  edge  of  the  upper  lobes,  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  and  the  posterior  part  and  lower  edge 
of  the  lower  lobes ;  and  inflation  restores  these  parts  to  a  natural  con- 
dition much  less  easily  than  it  docs  any  patches  of  the  same  kind  in 
other  situations.  Whether  the  impermeability  of  some  collapsed 
lobules  is  owing  to  adhesions  having  taken  place  between  the  oppo- 
site surfaces  of  the  minuter  bronchi,  as  has  been  suggested,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say,  but  tile  supposition  is  plausible,  and  microscopical 
researches,  according  to  which  the  bronchi  of  a  portion  of  collapsed 
lung  lose  their  lining  of  tessellated  epithelium,  lend  it  a  still  further 
degree  of  probability.1 

It  is  usual  to  find,  in  connection  with  this  state  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lungs,  that  the  pulmonary  vessels  contain  less  blood  than  u>ual, 
that  the  foramen  ovale  is  unusually  open,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus 
but  very  imperfectly  closed.  If  the  child  have  survived  its  birth  hut 
a  short  time,  the  brain  is  frequently  found  congested;  but  otherwise 
there  is  often  nothing  observable  more  than  aiucuiia  of  all  the  organs, 
together  with  a  general  state  of  atrophy.  Sometimes  bronchitis  attacks 
a  lung    thus  a  fleeted,  and  besides  the  presence  of  mucus  in  the  air- 

1  Sec  it  paper  on  tin*  subject  by  Prof.  KomIih,  in  Scbmiilt's  JalirbQcber,  lb.M».     NY.  ]t 
|».  28. 
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passages,  there  is  then  very  often  a  state  of  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
which  renders  the  contrast  between  the  collapsed  and  the  healthy 
lobules  less  striking. 

The  causes  of  this  condition  are  not  clearly  made  ont.  Dr.  Jbrg  has 
attributed  great  importance  to  precipitate  labor  as  a  frequent  cause  of 
its  occurrence,  and  has  suggested  a  somewhat  fanciful  theory  to  explain 
its  mode  of  production.  He  conceives  that  one  grand  use  of  the  uterine 
contractions  is  gradually  to  enfeeble  the  circulation  through  the  pla- 
centa, and  thus  to  induce  in  the  foetus  that  besoin  de  respirer  which  shall 
excite  the  complete  establishment  of  respiration  immediately  on  its 
birth.  If,  however,  by  the  very  rapid  course  of  labor,  the  child 
should  be  born  while  the  foetal  circulation  is  still  going  on  with  unim- 
paired vigor,  the  want  of  air  will  not  be  experienced  by  the  child,  and 
its  attempts  to  breathe  will  be  feeble  and  imperfect.  It  is  probably 
better,  instead  of  indulging  in  speculations  of  this  sort,  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  simple  statement  that  when,  from  any  cause  whatever, 
the  establishment  of  respiration  at  all  has  been  attended  with  difficulty f 
there  is  very  good  probability  that  its  establishment  will  never  be 
complete,  but  that  some  lobules  only  will  receive  the  air,  while  it  will 
not  penetrate  into  other  parts  of  the  lung.  The  probability  of  this 
occurring,  too,  will  be  still  greater  if  the  children  be  weakly  or  ill- 
nourished  when  born,  or  if  they  be  exposed  soon  after  birth  to  cold 
or  other  unfavorable  hygienic  influences,  such  as  are  calculated  to 
interfere  with  the  due  performance  of  respiration. 

Cases  in  which  this  condition  of  the  lungs  exists  usually  present 
the  history  of  the  child  having  been  apparently  still-born ;  and,  though 
resuscitated  after  a  time,  yet  still  continuing  unable  to  utter  a  strong 
rod  loud  cry  like  that  of  other  children.  Even  after  breathing  has 
gone  on  for  some  time,  such  children  usually  appear  feeble ;  and 
though  they  may  have  attained  the  full  term  of  foetal  life,  yet  they 
cm  scarcely  suck,  although  they  often  make  the  effort.  An  infant 
thus  affected  sleeps  even  more  than  new-born  infants  usually  do;  its 
▼oice  is  very  feeble,  and  rather  a  whimper  than  a  cry ;  and  the  chest 
w  seen  to  be  very  little,  if  at  all,  dilated  by  the  respiratory  move- 
ments. The  temperature  falls,  the  skin  becomes  pale,  and  the  lips 
grow  livid,  and  often  slight  twitching  is  observed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  about  the  muscles  of  the  face.  The  difficulty  in  sucking 
flcreases,  the  voice  grows  weaker  and  more  whimpering,  or  even 
^together  inaudible,  while  respiration  is  attended  with  a  slight  rftle, 
r  an  occasional  cough ;  and  the  convulsive  movements  return  more 
•equently,  and  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  face,  but  affect  also  the 
uscles  of  the  extremities.  Any  sudden  movement  suffices  to  bring 
1  these  convulsive  seizures ;  but  even  while  perfectly  still  the  child's 
edition  is  not  uniform,  but  it  will  suddenly  become  convulsed ;  and 
iring  this  seizure  the  respiration  will  be  extremely  difficult,  and 
ath  will  seem  momentarily  impending.  In  a  few  minutes,  however, 
1  this  disturbance  ceases,  and  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  child,  its 
ability  to  suck,  its  feeble  voice,  and  its  frequent  and  imperfect 
spirations,  are  the  only  abiding  indications  of  the  serious  disorder 
am  which  it  suffers.    But  the  other  symptoms  return  again  and  again, 
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till  at  length,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks,  the  infant 
dies.  * 

But  I  will  relate  a  case  which  may  serve  to  impress  these  charac- 
teristics on  your  memory.  A  little  hoy,  three  weeks  old,  was  brought 
to  me  at  the  Children's  Infirmary,  on  March  13, 1846.  He  was  puny, 
emaciated,  with  a  cold  surface  and  bloodless  conjunctivae.  His  face, 
which  was  wizened  like  that  of  an  old  man,  was  occasionally  distorted 
by  slight  convulsive  twitches;  and  these  fits,  as  the  mother  termed 
them,  were,  according  to  her  account,  sometimes  much  more  severe. 
The  abdomen  was  tympanitic,  and  it  alone  was  seen  to  move  during 
respiration,  there  being  hardly  any  lateral  expansion  of  the  chest 
The  ear  applied  to  the  chest  heard  but  little  air  entering ;  and  the  cry 
was  a  stiilcd  whimper,  in  which. none  of  the  inspiratory  sound,  the 
reprise  of  French  writers,  was  distinguishable.  The  child  sucked 
with  difficulty,  and  had  wasted  ever  since  its  birth,  though  no  diar- 
rhoea existed,  but  the  bowels,  on  the  contrary,  showed  a  tendency  to 
constipation. 

The  chest  was  rubbed  twice  a  day  with  a  stimulating  liniment,  and 
a  mixture  was  given  containing  some  ammonia  and  the  compound 
tincture  of  bark.  Under  this  treatment  the  child  appeared  to  improve; 
it  began  to  breathe  less  rapidly  and  in  a  less  labored  manner,  and  its 
cry  became  louder.  The  parents,  however,  were  miserably  destitute, 
the  mother  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  so  that  her  milk  afforded  bat  a 
very  imperfect  sustenance  for  the  child.  From  the  beginning  of  April 
he  grew  less  well,  and  began  to  have  occasional  attacks  of  general 
convulsions,  in  one  of  which  he  died  on  April  26,  1846. 

On  examining  the  body,  large  portions  of  both  lungs  presented  the 
appearances  which  I  have  described  as  characteristic  of  their  imper- 
fect expansion  ;  but  inflation  restored  them  to  a  crepitant  state.  Some 
patches,  however,  though  they  admitted  air  and  assumed  the  same 
color  as  the  rest  of  the  lling,  yet  could  not  by  any  effort  be  dilated  so 
completely  as  to  rise  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  "tissue.  The 
foramen  ovale  was  open,  the  margin  of  the  valve  for  fully  half  its  cir- 
cumference not  being  adherent,  although  the  valve  was  sufficiently 
large  for  its  closure.  The  ductus  arteriosus  also  was  quite  permeable, 
although  of  considerably  less  calibre  than  during  foetal  life. 

This  case  affords  a  very  good  specimen  of  one  way  in  which  the 
affection  leads  on  to  a  fatal  termination ;  but  sometimes,  and  probably 
in  those  instances  in  which  the  affected  portion  of  lung  is  not  so  con* 
sidcrable,  a  less  formidable  train  of  symptoms  usher  the  fatal  event. 
Convulsive  twitchings,  such  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  do  not  occur, 
nor  are  periodic  exacerbations  of  the  symptoms  observed ;  but  the 
child  is  merely  feeble  and  its  breath  is  short,  and  it  has  an  occasional 
cough.  It  sucks,  though  with  difficulty,  but  it  loses  flesh,  the  bowels 
become  disordered,  and  medicine  is  unable  to  restrain  the  diarrhoea. 
The  unchecked  diarrhoea  increases  the  emaciation  and  exhaustion  of 
the  child,  which  dies  at  length  worn  out  and  wasted  to  a  skeleton. 

Sometimes,  too,  we  meet  with  cases,  in  which  the  child  eventually 
recovers,  and  it  is  then  very  interesting  to  watch  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion in  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  while 
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the  respiration  grows  by  degrees  more  equable,  and  the  cry  louder, 
the  power  of  sucking  increases,  and  the  child  at  length  attains  to  per- 
fect health. 

A  little  boy,  four  months  old,  was  placed  under  my  care  by  his 
mother,  who  informed  me  that  the  child  had  presented  in  some  un- 
natural position  during  labor,  so  that  manual  interference  was  required 
to  effect  her  delivery ;  and  when  born,  the  infant  appeared  dead,  and 
was  recovered  only  after  very  great  difficulty,  and  after  the  occur- 
rence of  convulsions ;  the  convulsions  had  since  returned  almost  every 
day — sometimes,  indeed,  they  occurred  several  times  in  the  same 
day — and  always  came  on  with  greater  frequency  by  day  than  by 
night.  The  attempt  to  suck  often  induced  them,  as  did  also  any  rapid 
movement  about  the  room,  or  any  sudden  change  of  posture.  During 
the  fits  the  child  did  not  struggle  much,  but  he  always  turned  ex- 
tremely livid  about  the  face  and  mouth.  No  fit  ever  lasted  longer 
than  five  minutes,  and  during  the  intervals  between  them  the  child 
seemed  pretty  well,  except  that  ho  often  suffered  from  a  suffocating 
cough. 

He  appeared  tolerably  well-grown  and  well-nourished,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  was  nearly  natural.  The  respiration,  however, 
was  very  hurried,  and  was  almost  entirely  abdominal,  the  cheat  being 
hardly  at  all  expanded.  The  cry,  moreover,  was  feeble,  and  without 
reprise.  There  was  a  considerable  want  of  resonance  of  both  sides  of 
the  chest  posteriorly,  and  deficient  entrance  of  air  into  the  back  of 
both  lungs.  Both  the  dulness  and  the  scanty  admission  of  air  were 
more  obvious  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  infra-scapular  region,  and 
some  mucous  r&le  was  heard  in  the  former  situation. 

The  child  was  placed  in  a  hot  bath,  and  an  emetic  was  given  it  every 
night ;  the  chest,  both  in  front  and  back,  was  rubbed  twice  a  day  with 
a  stimulating  liniment,  and  the  face  was  ordered  to  be  sprinkled  with 
cold  water  whenever  any  threatenings  of  the  fits  came  on. 

At  the  end  of  five  days  the  child  was  better,  and  the  cry  louder, 
though  without  any  distinct  reprise.  Small  doses  of  the  ferro-citrate 
of  quinine  were  now  combined  with  the  other  remedies,  while  the  emet- 
ics were  discontinued,  as  on  some  occasions  they  had  appeared  to  ex- 
cite the  convulsions.  First  the  cry  grew  louder,  then  the  appearance 
improved  and  the  manner  became  more  cheerful,  then  the  cough  was 
less  troublesome  and  the  breathing  less  habitually  wheezing,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  chest  began  to  expand  more,  and  the  marked  dul- 
ness of  its  lower  parts  gradually  diminished.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks 
the  child  was  discharged  with  increased  flesh,  invigorated  strength, 
and  with  no  ailment  more  serious  than  a  slight  degree  of  wheezing 
respiration. 

The  history  of  this  patient  may  serve  to  show  us  that  even  very 
serious  symptoms  should  not  lead  us  to  despair  of  recovery,  while  it 
illustrates  the  importance  of  forming  an  accurate  diagnosis  between 
this  affection  and  congenital  phthisis  (the  only  malady  with  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  confounded),  lest  we  either  cherish  unfounded  expectations, 
or  discourage  hopes  that  might  reasonably  be  entertained, 

A  little  care  will  usually  suffice  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between 
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these  two  affections,  notwithstanding  some  general  points  of  resem- 
blance between  them.  The  symptoms  of  the  imperfect  inflation  of  the 
lungs  date  from  the  infant's  birth ;  but  it  scarcely  ever  happens  that 
tuberculous  disorganization  of  the  lung  is  so  extensive  in  the  new- 
born child  as  to  interfere  with  the  establishment  of  the  respiratory 
function.  But  not  only  do  not  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  appear  so 
early,  but  they  likewise  seldom  advance  so  rapidly  as  those  of  atelek- 
tasis.  Phthisis,  too,  is  not  from  the  beginning  attended  with  the  same 
debility,  nor  with  difficulty  in  sucking,  while  it  is  associated  with  a 
febrile  action  which  is  quite  wanting  in  atelektasis.  The  head  symp- 
toms, which  in  so  large  a  number  of  cases  attend  the  imperfect  infla- 
tion of  the  lungs,  are  absent  in  phthisis ;  while,  lastly,  auscultation 
would  furnish  some  clue  to  the  real  nature  of  the  case ;  in  the  one 
instance  there  would,  in  general,  be  simply  a  deficiency  of  air ;  in  the 
other,  respiration,  accompanied  with  rales,  and  often  with  bronchial 
breathing. 

The  treatment  required  by  this  affection  need  not  detain  us  long. 
The  importance  of  maintaining  an  equable  temperature  around  every  ' 
child  in  whom  respiration  is  not  duly  performed,  cannot  be  too  much  ■ 
insisted  on ;  and  the  power  of  generating  heat  being,  as  you  know,  { 
much  diminished,  this  temperature  ought  not  to  be  below  70°,  and  in 
bad  cases  may  be  even  10°  higher.  Besides  attending  to  preserve  this 
warmth  around  the  child,  benefit  often  accrues  from  the  employment 
of  the  hot  bath  once  or  twice  every  day,  at  a  temperature  of  100°  Fah- 
renheit, to  which  mustard  may  be  added  to  render  it  more  stimulating 
to  the  surface.  The  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  longer 
than  five  minutes  in  the  bath,  and  should  be  enveloped  in  hot  flannels,  j 
immediately  afterwards,  to  prevent  its  taking  cold.  The  back  and 
chest  should  be  rubbed  twice  or  oftener  every  day  with  a  stimulating 
liniment,  as  camphor  or  soap  liniment,  which  may  be  diluted  with  a 
little  oil  if  it  be  too  irritating  to  the  skin.  If  the  child  be  very  feeble^ 
stimulants  may  be  given,  of  which  there  are  none  better  than  the  com- 
pound spirit  of  ammonia  or  ether,  or  the  spiritus  ammonias  succinates* 
the  unpleasant  pungency  of  which  remedies  is  concealed  by  milk  be 
than  by  any  other  menstruum.  The  daily  employment  of  a  gentle 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha  has,  in  some  instances,  appeared  to  be  of  ser- 
vice, not  merely  by  relieving  the  air-tubes  of  any  mucus  that  may 
have  accumulated  there,  but  by  inducing  several  deep  inspirations, 
and  thus  aiding  the  complete  establishment  of  respiration.  As  the 
child  improves,  the  more  directly  stimulating  medicines  may  be  with* 
drawn  and  tonics  substituted  for  them,  among  which,  few  are  better 
than  the  extract  of  cinchona.1  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  dis- 
ordering the  bowels,  a  point  of  no  small  importance  in  any  case  in 
which  diarrhoea  is  likely  to  occur.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  sluggish- 
ness  of  the  bowels,  and  a  deficiency  in  the  secretion  of  bile;  very 
minute  doses  of  the  hydr.  c.  cretS  will  often  remedy  the  latter,  and 
the  use  of  a  soap  suppository  will  frequently  render  the  internal  em- 
ployment of  any  purgative  needless.      The  child  should  be  put  to  the 

1  See  Formula  No.  3,  p.  56. 
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breast  unless  it  be  very  feeble,  but  in  that  case  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exhaust  its  strength  in  fruitless  attempts  to  suck.  It  will  be  better 
to  draw  the  breast,  and  give  the  child  its  mother's  milk  by  means  of  a 
spoon  or  from  a  bottle,  which  latter  plan  has  this  advantage,  that 
while  it  costs  the  child  but  little  effort  to  get  its  food,  we  avoid  the  risk 
of  its  forgetting  how  to  suck,  an  inconvenience  which  attends  the  use 
of  the  spoon  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time.  Artificial  feeding  is 
not  at  all  desirable  in  such  cases,  though  sometimes,  if  the  child  be 
very  weak,  it  may  be  necessary  at  first  to  give  a  few  drops  of  brandy 
in  its  milk  every  three  or  four  hours.  This  plan  of  treatment  must 
be  patiently  persevered  in,  nor  must  the  supervention  of  symptoms  of 
an  apparently  acute  character  induce  too  wide  a  deviation  from  it. 
The  head  symptoms  in  particular  must  be  combated  cautiously,  lest 
by  too  great  a  solicitude  to  overcome  them  we  destroy  the  patient 
rather  than  the  disease. 
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LECTUKE    XVIII. 

Collapsi  or  thi  Luxo  that  IIA8  once  been  Expanded — described  as  lobular  pneumo- 
nia by  various  writers — its  characters — symptoms  and  differences  from  true  pneumonia 
— Observations  of  Bailly  and  Legendre. — Is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  post-mortem 
occurrence. — Illustrative  cases. — Instances  of  its  occurrence  in  the  adult. — Similar 
causes  tend  to  produce  it  at  all  periods  of  life — hence  very  frequent  in  old  age. 

LnHTBATlON  OF  THE  Cellular  Tissue — its  characters — remarkable  reduction  of  tempera- 
tore  that  attends  it — appearances  after  death — condition  of  deficient  expansion,  or  of 
collapse  of  the  lung,  noticed  by  many  observers,  though  misunderstood  by  most,  is 
probable  cause  of  the  induration  or  oedema  of  the  surface. 


Thh  condition  of  the  lungs,  which  we  were  occupied  in  examining 
ft%%  the  last  lecture,  is  of  importance,  even  if  regarded  merely  as  a  con* 
^"genital  state,  the  result  of  nature  having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish respiration,  and  to  fit  the  child  thoroughly  for  the  new  mode  of 
existence  to  which  it  is  destined  after  birth.  But  its  claims  on  our 
attention  are  still  greater  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  its  ' 
occurrence  in  consequence  of  a  variety  of  causes  operating  after  birth, 
so  that  lungs  once  permeable  to  air  may  cease  to  admit  it,  and  death 
may  at  length  occur  from  apnoea  without  any  serious  structural  change 
having  taken  place  in  the  organs  of  respiration. 

Appearances  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  pneumonia  had  long 
attracted  the  notice  of  writers  on  diseases  of  children,  by  the  wide  dif- 
ferences which  they  presented  from  those  which  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  give  rise  to  in  the  adult.1  It  had  been  observed  that  infants  and 
children  under  five  years  of  age  often  died  after  presenting  some  of 

1  In  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  October,  1853,  is  a  very 
clear  and  interesting  sketch,  by  Dr.  Wiltshire,  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  with  reference 
to  pneumonia,  and  condition  of  the  lung  resembling  it  in  early  life. 
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the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  such  as  cough  and  difficult 
breathing,  together  with  more  or  less  extensive  dulness  of  the  chest  on 
percussion,  and  some  one  or  other  of  the  auscultatory  signs  of  solidifi- 
cation of  the  lung.  In  such  cases  these  peculiar  morbid  appearances 
were  especially  well  marked.  But  while  they  seemed  to  prove  that 
these  changes  in  the  lung  were  the  consequences  of  pneumonia,  it  hap- 
pened not  unfrequently  that  the  fever  and  the  pneumonic  symptoms 
underwent  a  great  abatement  before  any  sign  of  approaching  death 
appeared,  or  that  children,  who  had  seemed  to  die  worn  out  from  va- 
rious causes,  and  during  whose  lifetime  no  indication  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  had  existed,  presented  the  supposed  anatomical  evidences 
of  pneumonia  in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  The  frequency  of  occur- 
rences of  this  kind  led  to  the  assumption  that  pneumonia  was  an  ex- 
tremely frequent  concomitant  of  almost  all  the  diseases  of  infancy  and 
early  childhood;  that  this  pneumonia  was  very  often  latent  (that  is  to 
say,  that  it  Hid  not  manifest  its  existence  by  those  symptoms  which 
usually  attend  it) ;  and  lastly,  that  owing  to  causes  which  were  differ- 
ently stated  by  different  observers,  it  gave  rise  to  alterations  in  the 
lung  very  dissimilar  from  those  which  it  occasioned  in  the  adult. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this  supposed  infantile 
pneumonia  led  to  its  receiving  the  appellation  of  lobular  pneumonk, 
as  expressive  of  the  fact  that  it  did  not  attack  a  large  tract  of  Ion;, 
or  the  whole  of  a  lobe,  at  one  time,  but  that  it  affected  isolated  lobules,  4 
which  might  be  Seen  of  a  dark  color,  solid,  often  depressed  below  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  sinking  in  water  if  detached  from  the  healthj 
tissue  in  the  midst  of  which  they  were  situated.  Sometimes  the  affec- 
tion was  strictly  limited  to  a  single  lobule,  the  boundaries  of  which 
could  be  exactly  traced ;  and  though  it  often  happened  that  a  cluster 
of  lobules  was  thus  hard,  and  dark,  and  solid,  still  there  was  no 
gradual  shading-off  from  the  darker  to  the  lighter  parts;  so  that  it 
was  evident  that,  in  whatever  way  the  disease  extended,  at  any  rite 
it  did  not  advance  by  mere  continuity  of  tissue.  Sometimes  almost 
the  whole  of  one  lobe  was  thus  affected,  a  few  lobules  only  still  re- 
taining a  healthy  aspect,  and  crepitating  under  the  finger ;  and  itoftet 
happened  that  the  bronchi  leading  to  it  were  full  of  mucus  or  pas, 
while  at  other  times  there  was  marked  congestion  of  the  lung;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  congested  tissue  were  two  or  three  solid  hepatite! 
patches.  All  these  circumstances,  as  it  may  be  conceived,  variously 
modified  the  morbid  appearances.  In  the  last  case  the  lobular  pneu- 
monia was  thought  to  be  becoming  generalized;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  inflammation  originally  limited  to  certain  lobules  were  supposed 
to  have  begun  to  extend  to  the  adjacent  tissues,  constituting  a  kind 
of  transition  state  between  lobular  and  lobar  pneumonia.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  different  lobes,  the  whole  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right 
lung,  and  often  a  very  considerable  portion,  or  the  whole  of  one  or 
other  lower  lobe,  were  also  sometimes  found  in  a  state  to  which,  among 
other  names,  that  of  carnification  was  applied,  on  account  of  its  close 
resemblance  to  a  piece  of  muscular  tissue.  A  portion  of  carnified 
lung  showed  the  closest  possible  similarity  to  a  lung  that  had  been 
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compressed  by  effusion  into  the  pleura.  It  was  dark,  tough,  solid, 
contained  no  air,  presented  a  smooth  surface  when  cut,  yielded  a  small 
quantity  of  bloody  serum  when  pressed,  and,  indeed,  seemed  almost 
like  a  piece  of  flesh ;  in  all  which  respects  it  resembled  a  portion  of 
lung  hepatized  by  lobular  pneumonia,  and  differed  from  the  lung  of 
the  adult  when  that  has  been  rendered  solid  by  inflammation. 

The  course  of  the  disease  in  many  of  these  cases  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  patient,  and  the  results  of  medical  treatment,  tended  to  enhance 
the  difficulties  which  the  above-described  anatomical  peculiarities 
placed  in  the  way  of  referring  lobular  pneumonia  to  the  same  cate- 
gory of  affections  with  the  pneumonia  of  the  adult.  Venesection, 
leeches,  and  mercurials,  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  apparatus  in  the 
pneumonia  of  the  adult,  often  appeared  to  hasten  the  child's  death ; 
blisters  rarely  effected  any  good,  and  the  blistered  surface  often  showed 
a  remarkable  indisposition  to  heal.  On  the  other  hand,  emetics  and 
rubefacients  were  frequently  of  service ;  a  stimulant  plan  of  treatment 
was  almost  always  necessary  at  an  early  period,  and  sometimes  seemed 
to  be  required  nearly  from  the  outset  of  the  affection.  The  rapidity 
of  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  lung 
was  another  peculiarity  which  rendered  the  nature  of  the  affection 
still  more  obscure ;  for  where  air  was  heard  entering  freely  on  one 
day,  none  would  be  perceptible  on  the  morrow,  but  percussion  of  that 
part  of  the  chest  would  yield  a  sound  of  complete  dulness.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  happened  sometimes,  though  much  less  often,  that  dul- 
ness was  succeeded  just  as  quickly  by  resonance  on  percussion,  and 
that  breathing  became  distinctly  audible  where  on  the  previous  day 
no  sound  of  air  was  to  be  heard. 

Nothing  can  show  more  forcibly  the  influence  of  a  name,  than  the 
fact  that  this  condition  of  the  lungs  should  have  been  described  by 
all  writers  as  lobular  pneumonia,  and  that  its  symptoms  should  have 
been  attributed  to  inflammation,  while  yet  it  was  evident  from  the  con- 
current testimony  of  every  one  that  neither  in  its  progress  nor  in  its 
results  was  it  similar  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  the  adult,  much 
less  identical  with  it.  Having,  however,  once  been  called  pneumonia, 
every  person  continued  to  call  it  so,  though  often  with  a  full  recogni- 
tion of  its  peculiarities.  Even  the  close  resemblance  which  the  lung 
presented  to  foetal  lung,  or  to  those  undilated  portions  which  are 
characteristic  of  atelektasi*,  was  noticed  and  discussed  by  myself,  and 
by  many  far  better  observers,  apparently  without  a  suspicion  that  both 
states  were  identical. 

But  while  the  peculiarities  of  lobular  pneumonia  were  thus  gener- 
ally commented  on,  it  seems  strange  that  no  one  should  have  had 
recourse  to  the  experiment  of  inflation  in  order  to  obtain  a  solution  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  existed  with  reference  to  its  nature. 
This  oversight  seems  the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  this  very  means  had  cleared  up  so  many  doubts  concerning 
appearances  in  the  lungs  of  new-born  infants,  which  had  once  been 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  pneumonia  in  the  foetus,  or  of  some  arrest 
of  development.     At  length  the  experiment  was  tried  by  MM.  Bailly 
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and  Legendre,1  and  though,  as  in  the  old  talc  of  Columbus,  and  the 
egg,  the  thing  seems  so  obvious  that  there  is  some  risk  of  our  under- 
rating the  merit  of  those  who  were  the  first  to  do  it,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  by  that  simple  means,  they  have  thrown  more  light  on 
the  affections  of  the  lungs  in  infancy  and  childhood,  than  all  the 
writers  of  the  previous  ten  years  together. 

MM.  Bailly  and  Legendre  state,  as  the  result  of  their  observation*, 
that  the  appearances  to  which  the  name  of  lobular  pneumonia  has 
commonly  been  given  are  in  reality  produced  by  an  occlusion  of  Ow 
pulmonary  vesicles*  This  occlusion,  say  thev — and  the  correctness  of 
their  opinion  is  now  universally  admitted — is  due  to  the  inspiratory 
power  having  been  inadequate  to  overcome  that  elasticity  of  the  lung, 
which  I  described  to  you  in  my  last  lecture  as  constantly  tending  to 
empty  the  pulmonary  vesicles  of  air,  and  constantly  impeding  its 
entrance.  Coupled  with  this,  however,  there  is  another  cause,  the  full 
influence  of  which  had  not  been  recognized  till  dwelt  on  by  Professor 
Gairdncr,  of  Glasgow,2  namely,  the  presence  of  the  secretions  in  the 
bronchi,  and  the  obstacle  which  they  present,  sometimes  at  one  point, 
and  sometimes  at  another,  to  the  admission  of  air.  The  child  inspires, 
and  the  secretion,  which  it  could  neither  expectorate  nor  expel  by 
coughing,  closes  the  entrance  to  some  small  bronchial  tube.  With 
the  succeeding  expiration,  a  little  of  the  air  retained  behind  this 
obstacle  escapes,  and  on  the  next  occasion  a  little  more,  till  at  length, 
no  single  inspiratory  effort  having  been  strong  enough  to  surmount 
the  obstruction,  while  with  each  expiration  the  quantity  of  air  behind 
it  is  lessened,  the  vesicle  collapses,  and  its  situation  is  betrayed  hy  the 
small,  dark,  depressed  spot  which  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
lung,  and  felt  solid  or  non-crcpitant  beneath  the  finger. 

In  bronchitis,  where  this  secretion  is  abundant,  perhaps  excessive, 
the  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  air  which  thence  arises  becomes,  in 
the  ease  of  young  children,  a  very  serious  source  of  danger,  and  the 
posMblc  occurrence  of  collapse  of  the  lung  must  make  you  vorv 
guarded  in  the  expression  of  your  prognosis,  even  when  the  symptoms 
do  not  appear  to  be  formidable.  In  such  cases,  too,  the  congestion  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  the  consequent  pressure  of  the  gorged 
vessels  on  the  air-cells,  both  favor  their  collapse  and  impede  their 
expansion.3 

I  Jut  besides  these  cases,  in  which  the  collapse  of  the  lung  becomes 
a  grave,  perhaps  even  a  fatal  complication  of  disease  already  existing, 
there  are  other*  in  which  this  condition  occurs  independently  of  any 
affection  of  the  air- passages,  and  destroys  life  suddenly  and  uiux- 
pectedly.  If  from  any  cause  the  inspiratory  powers  be  very  ffeMr, 
the  obstacle   in  the  air-tubes  need  be  but  verv  slight  in  order  to  pro- 
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duce  collapse — need,  certainly,  be  nothing  more  than  may  be  presented 
\>y  the  gradual  accumulation  in  the  bronchi  of  their  natural  secretions ; 
while  in  some  instances,  such  as  the  one  which  I  will  now  relate  to 
you,  the  collapse  of  the  lung  may  be  considerable,  though  the  bronchi 
may  contain  no  appreciable  amount  of  secretion. 

A  little  girl  was  attacked,  when  a  month  old,  by  very  severe  diar- 
rhoea, which  lasted  for  three  weeks,  and  then  left  her  greatly  exhausted 
and  much  emaciated.     No  return  of  the  purging  occurred,  and  the 
child  lived,  though  in  a  state  of  great  weakness,  till  she  was  five  months 
old.     For  the  last  five  weeks  of  her  life  she  was  under  my  care,  and 
sometimes  she  seemed,  for  a  day  or  two,  as  if  she  were  gaining  strength 
and  might  recover ;  but  these  signs  of  improvement  were  never  of  long 
duration.     Three  days  before   she  died,  her  breath  grew  suddenly 
hurried ;  the  dyspnoea  was  not  attended  with  any  cough,  but,  from  the 
time  of  its  coming  on,  the  child's  exhaustion  increased,  and  her  respira- 
tion grew  more  rapid  until  her  death. 

No  organ  showed  any  sign  of  disease,  but  all  presented  a  most  re- 
markable degree  of  anaemia.  Two-thirds  of  the  upper,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  were  dark,  solid,  and 
non-crepitant ;  and  a  few  lobules  of  the  left  lung  presented  the  same 
appearance.  Inflation  restored  them  to  exactly  the  same  state  as  the 
rest  of  the  lungs.  The  bronchi  were  preternatunijjy  pale,  and  con- 
to1  led  no  secretions.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  why  the  child's  inspira- 
tory  power  grew  too  feeble  to  fill  the  lungs  at  one  moment  rather  than 
a*  another,  but  few  will  doubt  that  it  had  become  so  just  at  the  time 
w^en  the  dyspnoea  occurred.  A  portion  of  the  lung  having  become 
collapsed,  the  elastic  ribs  tended  to  render  abortive  any  faint  effort  to 
drar'w  in  more  breath,  and  thus  the  vital  flame  went  out  for  want  of  air 
K.   **  feed  it. 

Sometimes  the  occurrence  of  this  condition  is  long  preceded  by  in- 
jh^otions  of  the  imperfect  performance  of  the  respiratory  functions, 
.?**  yet  they  go  on  sufficiently  to  keep  the  machinery  of  life  in  motion, 
Ml  some  trivial,  perhaps  some  inappreciable  cause — a  draught  of  cold 
*V*%  a  little  over-exertion,  the  horizontal  posture  too  long  continued, 
to*^  customary  food  delayed  an  hour  beyond  the  usual  time — sinks 
"*^m  so  low,  that  they  soon  cease  forever. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  little  girl  ten  months  old  who  had  lost  her 
Mother  soon  after  her  birth,  and  had  been  indebted  to  a  stranger  for 
v**at  should  have  been  a  mother's  cares.  She  never  throve ;  her  chest 
P^^sented  that  peculiar  malformation  commonly  called  pigeon-breast, 
a**cl  that  circular  constriction  around  the  base  of  the  thorax,  which 
u^^d  to  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  diaphragm  draw- 
lr*$g  in  the  receding  parts  at  each  contraction  ;  but  which.  Dr.  Jenner's 
c^*,eful  observations  have  shown  to  be  produced  by  atmospheric  pres- 
8**re  acting  on  the  chest-walls  just  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  liver, 
sPleen,  and  stomach.1     But  though  she  was  a  backward  child,  and 

1  The  commonly-received  explanation  of  the  mechanism  by  which  this  deformity  of  the 
c**««  is  produced  is  given  by  MM.  Killiet  and  Barthez,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  45.     Tlie  careful 
°*>smatkm8  of  Dr.  Jennerare  contained  in  his  Lectures  on  Rickets,  in  Med.  Times.  March r 
*7,  I860,  p.  202. 
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though  her  respiration  was  always  almost  as  abdominal  a?  :x;£T  .:  i 
new-born  infant,  there  was  no  definite  evidence  of  disease  xTA  *ii*  wis 
nine  months  old.  She  then  lost  flesh  rapidly,  and  began  to  M<nd 
without  having  had  any  previous  catarrh.  Her  case  seemed  to  be  ?m 
of  bronchial  phthisis. 

Four  days  before  she  died  her  breath  suddenly  became  muci  ex- 
pressed, and  her  cough  far  more  severe  than  it  had  been  before.  T&* 
dyspnoea  rapidly  increased,  but  her  cough  soon  grew  less  fronts:. 
A  few  hours  before  her  death  her  lips  were  quite  livid ;  she  was  brestfc- 
ing  from  80  to  80  times  in  the  minute,  the  abdominal  muscle*  acnuf 
most  violently,  but  the  chest  being  scarcely  at  all  expanded.  Au*cn£ 
tation  detected  nothing  more  than  some  rather  large  mucous  rale*  in 
the  lung. 

After  death  no  tubercle  was  found  in  any  organ,  but  large  portions 
of  both  lungs  presented  the  undilated  condition,  which  disappeared 
entirely  on  inflation.  The  bronchi  were  pale,  and  contained  very  little 
mucus,  but  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  greatly  distended  with 
coagulated  blood,  which  its  thin,  pale,  and  flaccid  substance  had  evi- 
dently been  unequal  to  propel  with  the  requisite  vigor. 

The  imperfect  respiration  had  here  for  some  time  manifested  itself: 
the  vital  powers  had  long  been  feeble;  nutrition  had  been  ill  performed. 
and  the  heart  itself  had  shared  in  the  general  feebleness,  till  at  length 
the  secretion  of  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  mucus  presented  in 
obstacle  to  the  free  entrance  of  air,  which,  though  slight  in  itself,  wis 
greater  than  the  child  could  overcome ;  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
life  was  thus  suddenly  brought  to  a  standstill. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  feebleness  of  the  inspiratory  power  was 
one  chief  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  lung.  The  result  is  the  same, 
however,  if  the  obstacle  be  increased,  as  if  the  power  be  diminished; 
and  hence,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  supervention  of  this  state 
of  lung  becomes  one  of  the  most  perilous,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  complications  of  infantile  bronchitis.  A  little  girl,  previously 
quite  healthy,  was  seized  when  ten  months  old  with  symptoms  of  acute 
bronchitis,  suffocative  cough  returning  in  paroxysms,  and  sometimes 
followed  by  the  rejection  of  a  muco-purulent  fluid.  The  symptoms 
throughout  did  not  seem  to  allow  of  depletion ;  but  ammonia,  with 
decoction  of  senega  and  tincture  of  squills,  and  other  expectorants  of 
a  stimulating  kind,  were  given  with  .temporary  amendment.  The 
child  did  not,  however,  appear  to  have  undergone  any  marked  change, 
either  for  better  or  worse,  except  that  she  had  certainly  lost  both  flesh 
and  strength,  when  coldness,  faint ness,  and  exceedingly  labored  respi- 
ration suddenly  came  on,  and  continued  till  her  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

A  few  recent  adhesions  were  found  on  each  side  of  the  chest, 
between  the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleura.  The  trachea  contained  t 
large  quantity  of  muco-purulent  matter,  and  the  same  secretion 
abounded  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  manv  of  which  were  filled  by  it, 
while  nowhere  did  air-bubbles  appear  intermixed  with  it.  There  was 
some  congestion  of  both  lungs,  especially  posteriorly ;  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  luug,  the  whole  of  the 
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middle  lobe,  and  the  posterior  part  and  lower  edge  of  the  lower  lobe, 
were  dark,  solid,*  non- crepitant,  and  depressed  below  the  adjacent 
tissue.  The  same  state  existed  in  the  whole  inferior  third  of  the 
upper  lobe,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  On 
inflating  the  lung,  most  of  these  parts  were  restored  to  a  perfectly 
natural  condition,  but  some  patches  still  remained  less  dilated  than 
the  others,  and  some  of  the  darker,  almost  violet-colored  portions  of 
the  lower  lobes  appeared  but  little  affected  by  it. 

But  you  may  naturally  inquire  whether  any  occurrence  of  a  similar 
kind  is  ever  met  with  in  the  adult,  since  there  is  certainly  no  such 
peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  lung  in  childhood  as  should  render 
it  then  exclusively  liable  to  a  morbid  process  from  which  at  all  other 
ages  it  is  exempt.  My  own  experience  would  not  have  enabled  me  to 
answer  this  question;  but  my  lamented  friend  Dr.  Baly  communicated 
to  me  some  years  ago  the  particulars  of  three  cases  in  which  he  found 
large  portions  of  the  lung  in  the  adult  presenting  the  characters  that 
we  have  been  studying  in  the  child,  and,  like  it,  resuming  a  natural 
appearance  on  the  insufflation  of  air  into  the  bronchi.  The  patients  in 
all  of  these  cases  died  of  fever,  attended  with  dysenteric  symptoms ; 
and  for  some  da'ys  before  their  death  were  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion, 
such  as  appeared  to  indicate  the  free  employment  of  stimulants.  In 
two  instances  distinct  dyspnoea  occurred  some  days  previous  to  death ; 
but  though  the  chest  lost  its  resonance  in  the  situation  of  the  affected 
parts  of  the  lung,  and  the  breathing  there  was  deficient,  yet  the  minute 
crepitation  of  pneumonia  was  not  detected  in  either  case,  but  merely 
some  mucous  r&les.  In  addition  to  extensive  disease  in  the  intestines, 
this  collapsed  condition  of  portions  of  the  lung  was  found,  unconnected 
with  any  disease  of  those  organs  in  one  of  the  cases,  combined  with 
the  effusion  of  tenacious  mucus  in  the  bronchi  leading  towards  the 
collapsed  portions  in  a  second,  and  associated  with  true  pneumonia 
and  a  state  of  red  or  gray  hepatization  of  other  parts  in  a  third.1 

But  these  are  by  no  means  isolated  cases  ;  for  it  would  seem  that 
in  some  diseases  which  are  attended  by  much  depression  of  the  vital 
power,  this  collapse  of  the  lungs  is  by  no  means  unusual.  To  adduce 
but  one  illustration  of  the  fact,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  M.  Louis2 
found  in  nineteen  out  of  forty-six  post-mortem  examinations  of  patients 
who  had  died  of  typhoid  fever,  a  condition  of  the  lungs  which  he  calls 

1  The  minute  accuracy  of  Dr.  fialy's  description  induces  me  to  subjoin  the  following 
particulars  of  one  of  the  examinations:  "No  effusion;  lungs  healthy,  except  in  lower 
and  posterior  fourth  of  right  inferior  lobe,  which  is  of  a  dark  purple  color,  is  depressed 
somewhat  below  the  level  of  other  parts,  does  not  crepitate,  feels  solid,  but  flexible  and 
tough,  almost  leathery,  and  sinks  quickly  in  water;  the  part  having  these  characters 
is  distinctly  defined  by  boundaries  of  lobules.  The  whole  lung  being  inflated,  the  part 
just  described  receives  air  with  greater  difficulty  than  the  other  parts,  but  at  length 
becomes  distended  lobule  by  lobule,  and  assumes  the  same  pale  red  color  as  the  rest 
of  the  lungs.  The  change  takes  place,  as  has  been  stated,  lobule  by  lobule,  separate 
lobules  appearing  suddenly  of  the  paler  color,  not  merely  at  the  margins  of  the  dark 
mass,  but  also  in  its  centre.  On  cutting  through  the  lungs  and  tracing  the  bronchi, 
it  is  found  that  the  ramifications  of  those  tubes  which  go  to  the  dark,  contracted,  and 
condensed  parts  are  filled  up  with  tough  mucus,  from  which  those  going  to  other  parts 
are  free." 

1  Recherche*  sur  la  Gastro-entente.     8vo,  tome  i,  pp.  361  364.     Paris,  1829. 
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"carnification,"  and  which  it  is  evident  (although  he  did  not  try  the 
effect  of  inflation)  was  identical  with  the  state  so  frequent  in  the  child. 
He  describes  the  parts  thus  affected  as  of  a  deep  purple-red,  haying 
lost  the  natural  suppleness  of  the  lung,  being  solid  and  sinking  in 
water ;  they  were,  moreover,  tougher  than  healthy  lung ;  if  divided, 
the  section  became  covered  with  a  reddish  fluid,  perfectly  destitute  of 
air,  while  the  tissue  neither  resembled  that  of  healthy  lung,  nor  pre- 
sented the  peculiar  granular  appearance  characteristic  of  lung  in  the 
second  stage  of  pneumonia.  'More  recently,  too,  Professor  Gairdner, 
in  his  very  important  essays  on  the  pathological  anatomy  of  bronchitis, 
already  referred  to,  has  mentioned  this  condition  of  the  lungs  as  having 
been  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  epidemic  fever  of  1847. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  these  cases  the  condition  of  the  lung  was 
merely  superadded  to  other  lesions  in  themselves  adequate  to  occasion 
the  patient's  death  ;  and  hence,  though  interesting  to  the  mefto  patholo- 
ist,  it  yet  loses  much  of  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  practical  physician, 
ut  it  will  not  seem  to  you  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  this 
state,  if  it  should  appear  that  whenever  the  pofcer  of  the  inspiratory 
muscles  is  much  diminished  there  is  a  tendency  to  its  supervention,  so 
that  it  alone  may  be  the  cause  of  death  ;  and  this,  which  I  have  pnt 
hypothetically,  really  does  occur  in  old  age. 

The  term  "second  childhood "  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
expressive  solely  of  the  decay  of  the  mental  powers,  by  which  the 
evening  of  life  is  obscured  and  made  like  the  twilight  of  the  mind  in 
early  infancy,  but  it  is  in  many  points  the  statement  of  a  physical 
truth.  Thus,  as  old  age  creeps  on,  and  the  nutrition  is  no  longer 
adequate  to  supply  the  waste,  the  respiration  loses  the  character  which 
it  presented  in  the  adult,  and  the  extremes  of  life  in  this  respect  pre- 
sent a  close  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  muscles  of  the  chest 
grow  too  feeble  to  dilate  it  fully ;  the  diaphragm  becomes,  as  it  was 
ill  early  infancy,  the  principal  inspiratory  muscle,  and  the  vertical 
diameter  of  the  thorax  is  that  in  which  its  chief  enlargement  takes 
place.  The  ear  applied  to  the  chest  no  longer  detects  the  puerile 
breathing  of  youth,  nor  the  clear  vesicular  murmur  of  manhood;  but 
the  respiration  is  coarser,  sometimes  almost  bronchial.  There  is  not 
occasion,  as  in  infancy,  for  more  rapid  breathing  to  maintain  the  high 
activity  of  the  vital  process,  but  the  worn-out  machinery  needs  to 
be  put  in  motion  more  frequently  than  in  the  adult,  in  order  to  obtain 
oxygen  enough  to  support  existence;  and  accordingly,  MM.  Hourman 
and  Dechambre1  found  the  average  frequency  of  the  respiration  in  255 
old  women  at  the  Salpfctri^re  to  be  21.79  in  the  minute,  while  in  some 
whose  frame  seemed  most  decayed,  it  was  far  more  rapid.  Just  as 
in  infancy,  too,  so  in  old  age,  these  respiratory  movements  are  most 
irregular.  Sometimes  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  continue  for  a  long 
time  motionless,  and  then  there  succeed  a  series  of  rapid  movements, 
while  at  other  times  the  intervals  between  the  inspirations  are  irregu- 
lar, but  the  inspiratory  movements  are  of  the  same  intensity  and  dura- 

1  The  above  farts  with  rcspoct  to  the  respiration  in  the  aged  are  derived  from  the 
interesting  papers  of  MM.  Hourman  and  Dechambre,  in  the  Arch,  de  Me'd.  for  1S35  and 
1836.    See  especially  the  number  for  Nov.,  1835. 
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tion.  Here,  then,  without  pursuing  the  comparison  further,  we  have 
ample  proof  of  the  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  physio- 
logical condition  of  the  respiratory  function  in  early  life  and  in  old 
age.  The  respiratory  organs,  too,  in  their  pathological  state,  present, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  same  resemblance;  and,  accordingly,  MM. 
Honrman  and  Dechnmbre1  notice  a  state  in  which  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma  is  of  a  very  deep,  sometimes  almost  of  a  blue  color,  or 
nearly  black,  non-crepitant,  and  presenting  a  smooth  surface  on  a 
section  of  it  being  made.  The  lung  thus  altered  is  often  remarkably 
tough,  almost  like  India-rubber;  while  under  pressure,  a  viscous  fluid, 
generally  of  a  reddish  color,  and  containing  no  air-bubbles,  exudes 
from  it.  The  idea  of  inflating  the  lung  had  not  occurred  to  these 
observers;  but  they  remark,  that,  if  portions  of  lung  presenting  these 
characters  be  dried,  the  air-cells  have  a  tendency  to  reappear  without 
having  undergone  any  other  change  than  a  well-marked  contraction. 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  this  pathological  condition,  though  I  think 
not  longer  than  its  importance  demands ;  because  we  shall  find  that 
in  some  form  or  other  it  presents  itself,  modifying  the  symptoms, 
determining  the  prognosis,  and  influencing  the  treatment  of  almost  all 
the  affections  of  the  lung  in  early  infancy. 

We  shall  pass  to  the  study  of  some  of,  these  diseases  at  the  next  lec- 
ture; but,  before  doing  so,  may  notice  an  affection  about  whose  nature 
much  controversy  has  arisen,  but  to  which,  thanks  to  the  researches 
of  MM.  Bailly  and  Lcgendre,  we  may  now  assign  a  place  as  one  of 
the  results  of  the  imperfect  expansion  or  subsequent  collapse  of  the 
lungs,  and  of  the  consequently  incomplete  performance  of  the  respira- 
tory function.  Though  very  rare  in  this  country,  induration  of  the 
cellular  tissue  is  extremely  common  in  the  foundling  hospitals  of  the 
Continent,  where  so  many  causes  contribute  to  depress  the  new-born 
infant' 8  feeble  powers.  The  children  in  whom  it  occurs  are  usually 
weakly,  not  seldom  premature,  and  its  first  symptoms  generally  appear 
between  the  first  and  fifth  day  after  birth,  though  occasionally  they 
do  not  come  on  till  later.  In  many  instances,  a  livid  redness  of  the 
whole  surface  is  obvious  from  birth ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  circum- 
scribed hard  spot  on  one  or  other  extremity,  or  on  some  prominent  part 
of  the  face,  as  the  end  of  the  chin,  or  the  cheek  bone,  is  the  first  sign 
of  the  commencement  of  this  affection.  Other  spots  of  a  similar  kind 
are  soon  discovered  on  different  parts  of  the  surface ;  and  the  body 
generally,  and  the  hardened  spots  in  particular,  are  found  to  present 
a  temperature  much  below  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body.  It 
appears,  indeed,  from  M.  Roger's  researches,2  that  a  general  reduction 
of  the  temperature  precedes  the  induration,  or,  at  least,  exists  in  a  very 
marked  degree,  while  the  induration  is  still  extremely  slight.  Some- 
times, too,  the  premonitory  loss  of  temperature3  may  be  perceived  in 
weakly  children  without  being  succeeded  by  the  .appearance  of  spots 

1  Op.  ciL,  Mars,  IS3G,  p.  272. 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  124-101. 

•  Henrieux,  Snr  rAIgidite*  progressive  des  Nonveaux-Ne's,  in  Arch.  G6n.  de  Me"d.,  Nov., 
1855.  See  also  an  essay  by  Dr.  Loschner, of  Prague,  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  Jalirbueh 
far  Kioderbeilkunde,  vol.  i,  p.  91. 
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of  induration.  This,  however,  is  exceptional,  and  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  sinking  of  the  temperature  and  the  extension  of  the  in- 
duration advance  together,  and  the  warmth  of  the  surface  may  event- 
ually fall  from  100°  to  90°,  80°,  or  even  lower.  If  the  induration 
become  very  extensive,  it  affects  the  integuments  of  the  chest  and  the 
abdomen,  as  well  as  the  extremities,  and  the  body  feels  cold  and  stiff, 
as  though  it  were  frozen. 

This  condition  is,  as  might  be  expected,  attended  with  great  impair- 
ment of  the  general  health,  and  with  a  very  remarkable  degree  of 
emaciation.1  Children  suffering  from  it  are  extremely  weak,  often  too 
weak  to  suck ;  their  pulse  is  very  small,  their  respiration  abdominal, 
and  their  cry  is  faint  and  whimpering,  wholly  unlike  that  of  a  healthy 
infant.  In  some  of  the  worst  cases,  too,  a  bloody  fluid  is  discharged 
in  considerable  quantity  from  the  nose  and  mouth.  If  th$  indurated 
parts  "be  punctured,  a  small  quantity  of  reddish  serum  escapes  from 
them,  though  generally  without  much  diminution  of  their  previous 
hardness. 

If  the  induration  be  at  all  general,  death  almost  invariably  takes 
place ;  and  so  great  is  the  fatality  of  the  affection,  that,  including  even 
slight  cases,  five-sixths  of  those  children  who  are  attacked  by  it  in  the 
hospitals  of  Paris,  die.  In  very  slight  cases,  however,  if  the  infant  be 
at  once  placed  in  favorable  circumstances,  recovery  need  not  be  de- 
spaired of. 

The  hardness  of  the  surface  still  persists  after  death,  and  the  absence 
of  any  peculiarity  in  the  effused  serum,  or  of  any  sign  of  active  dis- 
ease, left  writers  generally  in  much  perplexity  as  to  its  cause.  The 
venous  system  is  usually  found  gorged  with  fluid  blood,  and  this  con- 
gestion is  often  apparent  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  particularly  the  liver.  Both  the  thorax  awl 
abdomen  also  frequently  contain  a  quantity  of  serum,  often  tinged 
with  blood — effusions  which  are  evidently  of  a  passive  nature,  since 
they  are  unattended  by  any  trace  of  inflammation  either  of  the  pleura 
or  peritoneum.  None  of  the  viscera  present  any  morbid  appearances 
of  half  so  much  importance  as  those  which  are  met  with  in  the  lungs, 
a  very  great  part  of  which  displays  those  changes  to  which  your 
attention  has  already  been  directed  as  characteristic  of  their  deficient 
expansion.2     This  condition  of  the  lungs  had  been  noticed  and  most 

1  In  a  paper  by  M.  Elsasser  of  Stuttgard,  reprinted  in  the  Archives  de  Mfedecinefa 
May,  18f>3,  from  the  Archiv.  f.  physiolog.  Heilkunde,  are  some  very  interesting  facts  with 
reference  to  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  course  of  this  affection.  The  average  lost  rf 
weight  in  53  fatal  cases,  was  j  of  a  pound ;  the  extremes  each  way  being  six  ouncei  ind 
two  pounds. 

1  The  observations  of  J.  A.  Troccon,  in  his  dissertation  wSur  la  maladie  connue  so* 
le  nom  d'endurcissement  du  tissu  cellulaire,"  4to,  Paris,  1814,  are  especially  remirkable, 
since  he  not  only  described  with  accuracy  the  physical  condition  of  the  lungs,  butevw 
tried  the  experiment  of  inflating  them,  in  order  to  prove  that  they  were  not,  as  had  been 
erroneously  supposed,  in  a  state  of  gangrene.  He  says — "  J'ai  insuflie  ensuite  de  lair  dtm 
lee  poumons  par  la  trachle  :  aussitot  la  couleur  noire  qui  etait  a  leur  base  s'est  change*  *° 
one  couleur  rouge  claire,  laquelle  s'est  Itendue  de  proche  en  proche  4  me  sure  que  je  coo* 
tinuais  ces  insufflations."'  After  removing  a  ligature  which  he  had  applied  around  the 
veins,  and  allowing  the  escape  of  the  blood  with  which  the  heart  and  lungs  were  gonjWi 
he  resumed  the  inflation  of  the  lungs,  and  "  les  organes  de  la  respiration  ont  tSte*  presqo* 
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carefully  described  many  years  ago,  as  one  of  the  most  striking  at- 
tendants on  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue.  It  was  thought  by  some 
of  those  who  described  it  to  be  the  result  of  pneumonia ;  while  other 
observers,  justly  insisting  on  the  absence  of  the  other  effects  of  in- 
flammation of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  yet  drew  the  attention  of  pathol- 
ogists too  much  away  from  the  chest,  where  the  clue  to  the  solution 
of  the  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  affection  was  to  be  found,  had 
they  but  known  how  to  use  it.  We,  however,  are  aware,  that  those 
appearances  once  thought  to  be  the  result  of  pneumonia,  are  in  reality 
due  to  the  unexpanded  condition  of  the  lung ;  and  we  can  understand 
how  it  may  happen,  if  children  be  exposed  to  cold  immediately  after 
fcirth,  and  then  transferred  to  the  ill-ventilated  wards  of  a  foundling 
hospital,  and  there  fed  with  food  far  other  tfran  that  which  nature 
destined  for  them,  that  respiration  may  be  but  very  imperfectly  estab- 
lished; that  their  temperature  may  consequently  fall,  and  the  blood 
flowing  in  part  through  the  unclosed  foetal  passages  may  stagnate  in 
its  course,  may  give  rise  to  passive  effusions  into  the  great  cavities  of 
the  body,  and  to  an  anasarcous  swelling  of  the  surface.  There  are,  it 
k  true,  some  peculiarities  in  this  form  of  oedema,  but  not  such  as  to 
invalidate  the  abftve  explanation  of  the  cause  to  which  it  is  due. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  implies  the  removal  of  every  cause 

likely  to  induce  it.     Hence  warmth  stands  foremost  both  as  a  curative 

*  ud  as  a  preventive  measure.     The  warm  bath  may  be  resorted  to  as 

&  means  of  raising  the  child's  surface  to  a  proper  temperature,  provided 

it<  extreme  weakness  do  not  contraindicate  that  measure.      Gentle 

iction  with  warm  oil  is  a  means  which  has  been  tried  for  this  pur- 

with  advantage.     The  child  should  be  nourished  with  breast-milk, 

"^ren  if  it  be  too  feeble  to  suck,  and  stimulants,  of  which  white-wine 

bey  is  a  very  good  one,  will  in  many  instances  be  needed.    Defective 

espiration  being  the  ultimate  source  of  all  the  symptoms,  the  main 

Tinciples  of  all  your  treatment  must  be  the  same  as  have  already 

en  laid  down  for  your  guidance  in  cases  of  atelektasis  of  the  lung; 
ind  these  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  rccupitulate. 

I  Bhould  have  said  more  about  this  affection,  its  nature  and  treat- 
ment, if  it  were  one  with  which  you  were  likely  to  meet  often ;  but, 
in  consideration  of  its  extreme  rarity  in  this  country,  I  may  perhaps 
\e  excused  for  passing  it  over  with  this  cursory  notice. 

de  mite  Hans  tin  fat  abeolument  naturel,  et^ussi  beaux  que  ceux  que  Ton  voit  pendus 
(levant  no*  boncberies."—  pp.  37-8.  • 

It  seems  strange  that  neither  M.  Troccon  nor  subsequent  observers  perceived  the  full 
bearing  of  these  experiments  till  similar  ones  were  instituted  by  MM.  Bailly  mid  LcgtMidro. 
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LECTURE  XIX. 

Inflammatory  affections  of  the  Respiratory  Mucous  Mbmbraki— comparative  rarity 
of  catarrh  during  the  first  weeks  of  life — Coryza — simple  and  pseudo-membranous  or 
malignant — identity  of  latter  with  nasal  diphtheria. — Catarrh,  causes  adding  to  its  im- 
portance in  early  life — its  treatment — danger  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

Post-mortem  appearances  of  Bronchitis — redness  of  the  membrane — nature  of  the  content! 
of  the  bronchi— dilatation  of  their  cavity — Extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  \imnf 
of  the  pulmonary  vcsiclqs,  producing  vesicular  bronchitis. 

State  of  the  lungs  in  bronchitis — frequency  of  congestion— car nification  of  tome  lobules— 
possible  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  pulmonary  tissue,  producing  lobular  pneu- 
monia-— suppuration  of  these  patches  producing  vomica;. 

Although  two  lectures  have  already  been  devoted  to  the  pathology 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  yet,  until  to-day,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
commence  the  study  of  their  special  diseases.  • 

They  may  be  divided  into  the  three  grand  classes— of  the  inflam- 
matory, the  nervous,  and  those  which  result  from  morbid  deposits. 

We  will  examine  these  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  enumerated 
them. 

At  every  age  inflammatory  affection*  of  the  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
brane exceed  all  others  in  frequency;  and  even  when  the  pulmonary 
substance  becomes  eventually  involved,  it  is  often  by  the  extension  to 
it  of  mischief  which  began  in  the  mucous  membrane.     But  in  infancy 
and  childhood  this  is  pre-eminently  the  case,  for  the  delicate  and 
highly  vascular  lining  of  the  respiratory  organs  resists  but  feebly  th« 
influence  of  noxious  impressions  from  without,  while  it  sympathize*? 
most  acutely  with  many  morbid  processes  within. 

This  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  reapi-" 
ratory  organs  in  childhood  renders  its  disorders   of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  while  we  are  compelled  to  study  closely  the  signification* 
of  symptoms  that  may  betoken  disturbance  from  such  various  causes  ~ 
Something  of  this  sympathy  with  the  affections  of  other  parts  exists 
even  in  the  adult,  as  we  may  see  exemplified  in  the  cough  that  attends 
upon  affections  of  the  liver,  but  in  the  child  the  sympathetic  disorder* 
of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  is  vastly  more  frequent ;  an<L 
nurses,  taught  by  experience,  will  speak  to  you  about  a  tooth-cough^ 
a  stomach-cough,  a  worm-cough;  while  you  will  soon  find  for  your- 
selves that  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  seldom  affected  without 
that  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  suffering  too. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  to  which  Professor  Jorg,  of  Leipsic,1 
was  the  first  person  to  call  attention,  that  this  extreme  susceptibility 
of  the  lining  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  does  not  exist  to  the  same 
degree  during  the  first  month  or  two  of  life  as  it  does  afterwards. 

1  Handbuch  der  Kinderkrankheiten,  8vo,  Leipsig,  1836,  p.  531. 
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The  exposure  of  an  infant  two  or  three  weeks  old  to  a  low  temperature 
or  to  a  vitiated  air,  will  be  followed  by  disturbance  of  the  functions 
of  the  liver,  and  the  occurrence  of  jaundice ;  or,  perhaps,  by  such 
depression  of  the  muscular  power  as  to  render  the  child  incapable  of 
taking  a  full  inspiration,  so  that  its  lungs  collapse,  and  it  dies  from 
disorder  of  the  respiratory  organs,  but  without  the  cough  or  bronchitic 
symptoms,  which  would  not  fail,  if  it  were  a  little  older,  to  announce 
the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-tubes.  Why  this  is 
so  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  result  of  the  generally 
feeble  vitality  which  renders  the  lining  of  the  bronchi  less  susceptible ; 
just  as  that  of  the  intestine  also  seems  to  be  at  the  same  period ;  since, 
while  constipation  is  frequent,  diarrhoea  is  comparatively  rare  during 
the  first  two  months  of  life. 

The  raucous  membrane  of  the  nares,  however,  has  not  by  any  means 
this  insensibility,  the  coryza  is  an  affection  most  frequent,  and  most 
important,  during  the  first  two  months  of  life,  when  the  other  forms 
of  catarrh  are  comparatively  rare. 

This  affection,  in  its  most  frequent  form,  is  a  source  of  discomfort 
rather  than  of  danger.  Its  most  prominent  symptom  has  given  rise 
to  its  vulgar  name  of  "the  snuffles ;"  for,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nares  being  swollen,  the  child  is  no  longer  able  to  breathe  through 
its  nose  as  it  was  wont  to  do,  but  is  compelled  to  breathe  likewise 
through  its  mouth,  and  its  difficult  inspirations  are  attended  by  a 
peculiar  snuffling  noise,  which,  during  sleep,  sometimes  amount  to  a 
complete  snore.  As  in  common  catarrh,  the  secretion  from  the  mem- 
brane is  at  first  suppressed,  afterwards  it  flows  in  an  increased 
quantity,  and  then  at  length  it  is  altered  in  .character,  and  becomes 
thicker  and  puriform  ;  and  then  it  sometimes  dries  and  forms  crusts 
about  the  nostrils,  which  interfere  greatly  with  free  respiration,  and 
cause  the  child  much  annoyance.  At  the  outset  there  is  often  a 
degree  of  heat  of  the  skin  and  febrile  disturbance,  but  these  symptoms 
soon  subside,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  snuffling  respiration,  the 
child  seems  quite  well.  If  the  attack  be  more  severe,  however,  it  may 
occasion  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  for  if  respiration  through  the  nose 
be  very  much  impeded  or  altogether  prevented,  the  child  is  rendered 
unable  to  suck,  and  so  soon  as  it  has  seized  the  nipple  and  begun  to 
draw  the  milk,  it  is  compelled  to  leave  it  in  a  state  of  threatening 
suffocation.  Its  distress,  too,  is  further  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  its  mouth,  being  constantly  kept  open  in  order  to  breathe,  the 
tongue  and  throat  become  extremely  dry,  and  deglutition,  even  when 
*be  child  is  fed  with  a  spoon,  is  often  attended  with  difficulty.  Any 
8&ch  severity  of  the  disease,  however,  is  very  unusual,  though  such 
f*&e8  do  sometimes  occur,  and  even  prove  fatal ;  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  sucking,  together,  wearing  out  the  patient.  In  the 
(frcat  majority  of  instances  indeed,  when  this  event  occurs,  something 
^°re  exists  than  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
Bluce  it  cither  secretes  a  very  tenacious  mucus  in  extreme  abundance, 
or  becomes  coated  with  false  membrane,  which  sometimes  extends 
evcn  to  the  tonsils  and  palate.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  extreme  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  and  have  received 
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on  this  account  the  name  of  coryza  maligna.  I  have  no  doubt  of  their 
identity  with  diphtheria,  of  which  they  constitute  the  form  known  a* 
nasal  diphtheria,  though  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  diphtheria  wis 
a  comparatively  unknown  disease,  their  real  nature  did  not  strike  me 
then  as  it  does  now.  I  shall,  therefore,  leave  them  out  of  consideration 
at  present,  and  confine  my  remarks  to  that  simple  coryza,  which  as  I 
have  stated,  is  usually  a  source  of  discomfort  rather  than  a  cause  of 
danger. 

This  simple  coryza  calls  for  but  little  treatment,  and,  indeed,  treat- 
ment appears  to  exert  but  little  influence  over  it.  It  is  desirable, 
however,  if  there  be  much  difficulty  in  breathing,  that  the  child  be 
taken  from  the  breast,  though  it  still  may  be  fed  with  its  mother's 
milk  by  means  of  a  spoon,  since  the  fruitless  efforts  to  suck  aggravate 
its  distress,  and  should  therefore  be  prevented.  If  heat  of  skin  and 
other  indications  of  fever  attend  its  onset,  some  mild  diaphoretic 
medicine,  with  a  few  drops  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  may  be  given;1 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  in  the  course  of 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  infant  will  be  found  again  breathing 
quietly,  and  the  disease  will  have  subsided.  As  the  secretion  becomes 
thicker,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  its  accumulation  and  drying  it 
the  opening  of  the  nostrils,  by  which  it  would  cause  serious  discomfort 
to  the  child. 

Gases  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which  coryza,  though  not  of  a  se- 
vere kind,  is  troublesome  by  its  continuance  for  weeks  together.    This 
chronic  coryza  is,  I  believe,  almost  always  connected  with  a  syphilitic 
taint.     I  have  on  several  occasions  met  with  it  when  there  were  not 
above  one  or  two  spots  of  copper-colored  eruption  to  mark  its  charac- 
ter ;  and  a  few  instanced  of  it  have  come  under  my  notice  in  tfhichno 
positive  evidence  of  venereal  taint,  either  past  or  present,  could  be  ob- 
tained, but  which  nevertheless  got  well  under  the  use  of  small  doses 
of  the  hydrarg.  c.  creti. 

With  the  increasing  age  of  the  infant  there  is  a  growing  liability  to 
catarrh,  and  during  the  period  of  dentition  the  susceptibility  of  th« 
mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  organs  appears  to  have  attained 
its  maximum.  Slight  variations  of  temperature  now  induce  catarrhal 
seizures ;  or  even,  independently  of  any  such  exciting  cause,  the  mer^ 
approach  of  a  tooth  towards  the  surface  of  the  gum  often  gives  rise  to 
its  symptoms,  which  subside  when  the  source  of  irritation  cease* - 
Such  attacks  often  alternate  with  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  or  the  t^oco — 
exist ;  the  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membran 
predominating  at  one  time,  those  of  disturbance  of  the  respirator 
membrane  at  another.  The  preponderance  of  one  or  the  other  affec- 
tion seems  much  to  depend  on  atmospheric  causes ;  and  children  who 
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during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  would  suffer 
from  diarrhoea,  will,  in  precisely  similar  circumstances,  in  the  earlier 
months  of  spring  or  the  later  months  of  autumn,  suffer  from  catarrh. 
From  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  these  two  great  surfaces  arise  a 
large  proportion  of  the  ailments,  and  many  even  of  the  serious  diseases 
of  infancy.  Morbid  as  well  as  reparative  processes  go  on  most  rapidly 
in  early  life  ;  the  flux  of  to-day  may  to-morrow  be  attended  with  dys- 
enteric symptoms ;  the  catarrh  of  to-day  may  to-morrow  have  put  on 
the  grave  features  of  acute  bronchitis. 

Now  these  two  circumstances  taken  togetl^fr — the  extreme  suscep- 
tibility of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  its  trivial  disorder  sometimes  becomes  a  grave  disease — give  to 
the  catarrhal  affections  of  infancy  an  importance  such  as  in  more  ad- 
vanced life  they  do  not  possess.     This  importance,  too,  is  still  further 
increased  by  the  tendency  of  the  lung  to  become  collapsed  when  the 
entrance  of  air  into  its  minuter  cells  is  impeded  even  by  a  compara- 
tively trivial  cause ;  while  in  other  cases,  or  even  in  connection  with 
the  collapsed  condition  of  the  lung,  the  inflammatory  process  may 
invade  the  pulmonary  cells  and  the  general  tissue  of  the  lung,  and 
that  which  had  seemed  a  slight  cold  may  grow  to  a  dangerous  bron- 
chitis, or  a  still  more  dangerous  pneumonia. 

Of  catarrh  itself  and  its  general  characters  little  need  be  said.  Allow- 
ing for  the  difference  between  the  ages  of  the  patients,  its  symptoms 
are  the  same  as  in  the  adult.  Sneezing  and  running  at  the  eyes  and 
nose,  and  cough,  a  hot  skin  and  quickened  xpulse,  attend  it.  In  some 
children  the  febrile  disturbance  with  which  even  a  common  attack  of 
cold  sets  in  is  very  severe  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  and 
then  the  more  threatening  symptoms  subside,  and  the  true  nature  of 
the  affection  becomes  apparent.  At  other  times,  when  catarrh  is  ex- 
tremely prevalent — epidemic  in  short — this  severe  onset  is  usual,  and 
the  affection  closely  resembles,  or  is  probably  identical  with,  influenza. 
Often,  too,  you  will  find  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic  of  whoop- 
tog-cough  preluded  by  an  unusual  prevalence  of  catarrh,  the  cough. 
"7  degrees  assuming  in  more  and  more  numerous  cases  the  paroxys- 
m*l  character  and  peculiar  sound  of  pertussis.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
allude  to  the  catarrhal  symptoms  which  precede  measles ;  but  bearing 
ln  mind  that  that  which  seems  to  be  a  mere  cold  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  first  stage  of  a  very  serious  malady,  you  arc  furnished  with  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  not  slighting  it.  Lastly,  you  must  not  forget  that 
the  frequent  return  of  attacks  of  catarrh,  is  sometimes  an  indication  of 
"**t  irritable  state  of  the  bronchial  membrane  which  the  abundant  de- 
posit of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  occasions ;  and  this,  again,  yields  another 
argutnent  for  not  neglecting  an  apparently  trivial  ailment. 

While  it  is  your  duty,  however,  on  so  many  grounds,  to  watch 
closely  every  child,  although  its  indisposition  may  not  seem  to  bo 
^r.e  than  a  simple  catarrh,  yet  in  the  way  of  actual  medical  treatment 
Very  little  is  required.  The  child  must  be  kept  in  one  temperature  ; 
and,  if  the  nursery  be  an  airy  room,  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  confined 
*°  that  apartment.  If  already  weaned,  it  may  be  well  to  withdraw' 
Borne  of  the  more  solid  articles  of  diet ;  if  not,  care  must  be  taken  that 
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the  child  does  not,  in  consequence  of  its  thirst,  suck  too  much,  and  & 
little  barley-water  should  therefore  be  given  it  from  time  to  time.  A 
warm  bath  at  night  will  do  much  to  allay  the  heat  of  skin  ;  and  if  the 
febrile  disturbance  be  considerable,  a  couple  of  grains  of  James's  pow- 
der, with  half  a  grain  of  calomel,  may  be  given  to  a  child  a  year  old, 
at  bedtime.  During  the  day  a  mixture,  containing  a  few  drops  of 
ipecacuanha  aqd  antimonial  wine,  with  a  little  of  the  compound  tinc- 
ture of  camphor,  if  the  cough  irritate  by  its  frequent  return,  may  be 
given  with  advantage ;  and,  as  the  fever  subsides,  the  spirit  of  nitrons 
ether  may  be  substituted  for  the  antimonial  wine/1 

The  danger,  however* in  these  cases,  is  of  a  more  grave  disorder  of 
the  air-passages  coming  on  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  a  subject  which  we 
cannot  pass  over  hurriedly — namely,  the  bronchitis  And  pneumonia  of 
infancy  and  childhood. 

The  study  of  these  affections  in  childhood  is  beset  by  some  diffi- 
culties which  we  do  not  meet  with  in  the  adult.     The  points  of  differ- 
ence between  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  are  sufficiently  well  marked 
in  the   adult  for   all  purposes  of  practical  utility,  although  many 
inquiries  may  be  started  with  reference  to  the  intimate  nature  of  the 
morbid  processes,  which  we  may  be  unable  to  answer  satisfactorily. 
"  Besides,  whether   the  capillaries,  or   the   pulmonary  cells,  or  their 
parietes,  be  the  structures 'first  attacked,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  all 
involved  in  pneumonia  from  a  very  early  stage  of  the  disease ;  and 
hence  we  find  it  attended  from   the  outset  with  peculiar  symptoms, 
such  as  do  not  occur  in  bronchitis.     Pneumonia  similar  to  that  of  the 
adult  is  sometimes  observed  even  in  early  childhood ;  but  it  often 
happens  that,  though  the  pulmonary  substance  becomes  eventually  a 
partaker  in  the  disease,  yet  it  is  not  so  at  first ;  but  the  inflammation, 
beginning  in  the  larger  air-tubes,  has  passed  along  them  to  the  smaller 
bronchi,  and  then  at  length  involving  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  the  case 
comes  to  be  one  neither  of  pure  bronchitis  nor  of  pure  pneumonia* 
but  a  mixture  of  the  two,  which  has  not  inaptly  been  termed  broncho- 
jmeumonia.     Another  source  of  difficulty  in  the  study  of  these  affec- 
tions, as  well  as  an  occasion  of  the  great  peril  that  attends  them,  is  th& 
tendency  which  we  have  already  observed  in  the  lung  during  early' 
life  to  become  collapsed,  and  no  longer  to  admit  that  air  without  which, 
the  changes  in  the  blood  cannot  take  place,  and  the  absence  of  which 
naturally  aggravates  the  mischief  that  the  inflammatory  disease  itself 
tends  so  immediately  to  produce. 

I  must  beg  you,  therefore,  to  pardon  me  if  I  enter  rather  more 
minutely  than  is  my  custom  into  the  description  of  the  morbid  appear- 
ances produced  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  air-tubes  in  infancy 
and  childhood. 
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An  increased  degree  of  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi 
is  almost  constantly  observed  in  the  case  of  children  who  have  died  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  air-tubes.      There  are  three  sources  of 
error,  however,  which  it  is  essential  to  guard  against  when  examining 
the  bronchi  with  reference  to  this  point.      The  first  is  the  occasional 
disappearance  of  redness  after  death,  even  where  the  presence  of  an 
abundant  muco-purulent  secretion  in  the  tubes  bears  evidence  to  the 
activity  of  the  inflammatory  process ;   the  second  is  the  apparent  red- 
ness of  the  smaller  tubes  in  cases  where  the  lungs  are  congested  or 
inflamed,  and  which  may  be  due,  not  to  the  increased  vascularity  of 
the  bronchi  themselves,  but  to  their  transparency  allowing  that  of  the 
subjacent  tissue  to  be  seen  through  them.     The  third  is  the  occasional 
staining  of  the  mucous  membrane,  owing  to  the  transudation  of  the 
blood  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels  after  death.     With  care,  how- 
erer,  none  of  these  circumstances  will  lead  you  astray. 
•      The  redness  of  the  bronchi  varies  much  both  in  degree  and  extent, 
and  in  some  cases  which  have  approached  to  the  character  of  pneu- 
monia rather  than  of  bronchitis,  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  inflamed 
lobes.    In  cases,  however,  in  which  much  bronchitis  has  existed,  very 
narked  redness  generally  begins  about  an  inch  above  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea,  and  pervades  all  the  bronchi,  being  deeper  in  the 
secondary  than  in  the  primary  tubes,  and  retaining  nearly  as  great  an 
intensity  even  in  the  tertiary  branches.     It  may  stop  here,  or  it  may 
extend  even  into  the  ultimate  ramuscules,  or  into  the  pulmonary  cells 
themselves. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  no  other  change  besides  this  intense  redness 
i»  perceptible  in  the  mucous  membrane,  but  sometimes  it  appears  both 
thickened  and  softened ;  and  on  one  occasion  in  which  a  fatal  attack  of 
Mute  bronchitis  supervened  on  a  long  continuance  of  the  chronic 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  was  intensely 
red,  and  so  thickened  as  to  have  an  almost  villous  appearance,  and 
closely  to  resemble  red  velvet.  Ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi,  which  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  bronchitis  of  adults,  I  never  observed  but  once.  In  that  case,  a 
little  boy,  twenty  months  old,  who  had  suffered  from  a  not  very  severe 
attack  of  bronchitis,  in  the  course  of  which,  however,  he  had  had  oc- 
casional difficulty  in  deglutition,  with  return  of  fluids  by  the  nose, 
flsd  rather  suddenly.  The  only  remarkable  appearance  besides  a 
general  redness  of  the  bronchial  tubes  consisted  in  the  presence  of 
fcferal  small  excavated  ulcerations  or  erosions  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
"lynx,  just  above;  the  chorda*  vocales. 

Associated  with  the  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi, 
t«ere  is  an  alteration  in  the  character  of  their  secretion.  At  first,  no 
doubt,  this  secretion  is  suppressed,' just  as  we  see  that  furnished  by  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  to  be  in  a  common  cold ;  but  afterwards  it  is 
poured  out  abundantly,  and  next  ceases  to  present  its  natural  charac- 
ters of  a  glairy  mucus;  becoming  opaque,  thick,  puriform,  or  actually 
Purulent,  while  in  a  few  less  common  instances  the  secretion  assumes 
the  form  and  consistence  of  false  membrane,  constituting  a  true  croup 
°f  the  bronchi.     Any  traces  of  blood  are  bi  "  *n  observed  in 
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the  secretion,  and  the  quantity  of  air-bubbles  intermingled  with  it  is 
usually  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  secretion  and  its 
abundance. 

But  not  only  are  the  contents  of  the  air-tubes  altered  in  character, 
and  for  the  most  part,  increased  in  quantity,  but  the  tubes  themselves 
often  undergo  a  marked  alteration  in  their  calibre,  and  become  greatly 
dilated.  This  dilatation  is  usually  observable  from  the  secondary 
bronchi  to  the  minutest  air-tubes ;  the  branches  often  being  as  large 
as  the  parent  trunk,  or  even  larger :  but  that  fusiform  dilatation  which 
is  met  with  in  the  adult,  has  never  come  under  my  notice.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  in  addition  to  a  general  cylindrical  enlargement  of 
the  tubes,  many  of  them  presented  a  marked  dilatation  about  half  aal 
inch  from  their  termination ;  the  tube  expanding  into  a  cavity  big 
enough  to  hold  half  a  nut.  The  interior  of  these  cavities  was  not  per- 
fectly smooth  and  regular,  but  its  thickened  lining  was  in  many  parts 
thrown  into  folds  or  wrinkles.  The  case  in  which  this  appearance 
was  observed  was  the  one  already  mentioned,  where  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchi  presented  so  extraordinary  a  degree  of  thickening. 

Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  purely  me- 
chanical effect  of  the  accumulations  of  the  secretions  within  them. 
There  is,  however,  no  constant  relation  between  the  quantity  of  the 
liquids  within  the  bronchi  and  the  degree  of  their  dilatation,  and  we 
must  look  to  two  other  circumstances  as  being  the  primary  causes  of 
the  occurrence.  The  first  of  these  is  the  weakening  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  bronchi  by  the  inflammatory  action  ;  the  other,  the  loss 
of  the  ciliary  epithelium  which  lines  the  air-tubes  when  in  a  state  of 
health,  and  contributes  by  the  incessant  vibration  of  its  cilia  to  keep 
them  free  for  the  access  of  air. 

Whenever  bronchitis  has  reached  such  an  intensity  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  abundant  pouring  out  of  thick  fluid  into  the  air-tubes,  so  that 
the  air  can  no  longer  permeate  them  with  facility,  while  this  difficulty 
is  still  further  increased  by  the  loss  of  the  ciliary  epithelium,  and  by 
the  weakening  of  the  contractile  power  of  the  bronchi,  which  woul<* 
have  helped  to  keep  them  free,  it  often  happens  that  the  feeble  inspir* 
atory  power  of  the  child  becomes  wholly  inadequate  to  fill  the  lung.*  * 
large  portions  of  them  collapse,  and  bronchitis  thus  becomes  the  ukU-" 
rect  cause  of  carnification  of  the  lung. 

In  some  cases,  the  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membran^ 
extends  further  than  usual  along  the  smaller  bronchi,  until  it  involved 
their  extremities  and  the  pulmonary  vesicles  themselves,  when  it  pro-^ 
duces  an  appearance  almost  peculiar  to  childhood,  and  which  has  been 
described  under  the  names  of  vesicular  pneumonia  or  vesicular  bronchitis. 
A  lung,  or  a  portion  of  a  lung,  thus  affected,  no  longer  contains  any 
air — it  is  dark  in  color,  and  feels  tough,  though  solid ;  its  surface  is 
beset  by  a  number  of  small,  circular,  yellow,  slightly  prominent  spots, 
of  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  or  smaller,  which,  on  a  hasty  glance,  pre- 
sent a  very  great  resemblance  to  crude  tubercles.    A  very  little  atten- 
tion, however,  suffices  to  distinguish  between  them ;   for  not  only  do 
these  yellow  spots  differ  from  tubercle  in  their  favorite  seat  being 
along  the  lower  margins  of  the  different  lobes,  but  on  puncturing  any 
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of  them  with  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  a  drop  of  pus  will  exude,  and  the 
yellow  spot  will  disappear.  Sometimes  too,  a  minute  bronchus  may 
be  traced  running  to  its  termination  in  one  of  these  little  sacs.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  appearance  may  be  due  to  the  secretions 
formed  in  the  air-tube  being  forced  by  the  column  of  air  which  enters 
in  inspiration  into  the  smaller  bronchi  and  pulmonary  vesicles,  the 
cavities  of  which  thus  become  mechanically  distended.  The  opinion 
that  the  secretions  which  occupy  these  parts  are  produced  at  the  spot 
where  they  are  discovered,  by  inflammation  of  the  ultimate  ramuscules 
of  the  bronchi,  is,  however,  generally  entertained,  and  is  supported  by 
very  conclusive  evidence.  Bronchitis  often  exists  unattended  with 
this  peculiar  appearance ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  vesicular  bronchitis 
is  met  with  independent  of  general  inflammation  of  the  air- tubes,  while, 
though  usually  partial,  and  often  limited  to  the  lower  border  of  one 
or  other  lobe,  it  is  sometimes  very  extensive,  and  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  lower  lobe  on  either  side,  constituting  the  most  important 
of  the  morbid  appearances  discovered  on  examining  the  chest. 

It  may,  and  unquestionably  often  does,  happen  that  children  die  of 

bronchitis  alone,  and  without  any  notable  affection  of  the  pulmonary 

tissue.     But  it  is  much  more  frequent  for  the  pulmonary  substance  to 

bear  a  part  in  the  morbid  process ;  and  this  share  may  either  be  limited 

to  mere  congestion,  or  may  rise  in  degree  until  it  produces  all  those 

consequences  which  we  find  attendant  on  inflammation  of  the  tissue 

of  the  lung  in  the  adult. 

Some  degree  of  congestion  of  the  lung  is  almost  constant  if  bronchitis 
be-at  all  severe,  for  the  circulation  through  the  organ  is  disturbed,  the 
blood  flows  less  freely  than  natural,  and  its  changes  take  place  more 
slowly.  It  stagnates  first  in  those  depending  parts  whence  position 
renders  its  return  most  difficult,  and  the  portions  of  the  lung  thus 
k  affected  become  by  degrees  more  and  more  extensive.  Dark,  solid, 
t  uon-crepitant  patches  may  be  often  seen  in  the  midst  of  a  lung  thus 
k  congested;  and  until  the  results  of  inflation  showed  that  a  wrong 
interpretation  had  been  given  to  the  appearance,  these  patches  were 
regarded  as  the  centres  whence  the  inflammation  was  extending  to 
the  surrounding  tissue.  You  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  these 
we  lobules  which  have  collapsed,  and  become  impervious  to  air ;  and 
portions  of  lung  in  which  this  occurrence  has  taken  place  seem  to 
have  but  little  disposition  to  become  the  seat  of  active  inflammation, 
and  to  pass  into  a  state  of  red  or  gray  hepatization.  At  the  same 
tome,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  indisposition  to  active  inflam- 
mation does  not  by  any  means  amount  to  actual  immunity  from  it, 
afld  that  carnified  lung  may  sometimes  become  softened,  or  even  infli- 
cted with  pus. 

It  does,  however,  happen  now  and  then  that  the  lung  is  found  in  a 
condition  which  may  justly  be  called  lobular  pneumonia,  as  the  result 
?*  the  extension  to  the  surrounding  tissue  of  inflammation  beginning 
111  air-tubes.  Patches  of  lung  will  then  be  interspersed  through  the 
surrounding  pulmonary  substance,  of  a  vivid  red  color,  of  various  sizes, 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  almond,  irregular  in  shape,  and  not 
flreamscribed  exactly  by  the  margins  of  lobules,  as  in  the  case  with 
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portions  of  carnified  lung.     This  process  going  on  in  a  number  of 
different  situations,  the  affected  parts  may  at  length  coalesce,  and* 
pneumonia  at  first  lobular,  may  thus  eventually  become  generaliied. 
Or,  though  this  should  not  occur,  the  inflammation  may  yet  go  on  in 
the  isolated  portions  of  lung  to  the  infiltration  of  pus  into  its  substance, 
or  the  actual  destruction  of  its  tissue,  when  a  portion  of  the  lung  will 
appear  riddled  with  small  distinct  abscesses  seldom  larger  than  a  pea, 
irregular  in  form,  and  communicating  more  or  less  evidently  with  t 
minute  air-tube.     They  may  be  distinguished  from  the  vomicae  pro- 
duced by  softened  tubercle,  partly  by  the  absence  of  tubercular  de- 
posits in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  by  their  being  almost  always 
limited  to  a  single  lobe  of  one  lung.     Their  own  characters,  however, 
are  sufficiently  well  marked,  for  they  are  altogether  destitute  of  those 
solid  walls  which  the  tubercular  deposit  forms  around  a  phthisical 
cavity ;  though  the  yellow  lymph  which  often  lines  them  may  be  mis- 
taken by  the  inattentive  observer  for  tubercle.     MM.  Rilliet  and  Bar- 
thez  mention  having  found  the  pulmonary  substance*  healthy,  except 
in  the  immediate  periphery  of  these  abscesses ;  but  no  instance  of  thk 
kind  has  come  under  my  own  observation,  the  pneumonia  having  in 
each  instance  become  generalized. 

The  appearances  we  have  been  hitherto  considering  are  due  almost 
exclusively  to  inflammation  of  the  air-tubes ;  and  many  of  them  are 
peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood.  We  might  next  proceed  to  study 
the  symptoms  that  betoken  their  existence ;  but  on  the  one  hand,  they 
seldom  exist  quite  alone,  and  on  the  other  hand  their  symptoms  pre- 
sent so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  those  of  pneumonia  strictly  so 
called,  that  it  may  be  better  to  complete  our  survey  of  the  morbid 
appearances  that  result  from  inflammation  affecting  either  the  air-tubes 
or  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  before  we  pass  to  the  study  of  the 
symptoms  that  attend  the  one  or  the  other  during  life. 

The  completion  of  this  subject,  however,  must  be  postponed  to  tib* 
next  lecture. 
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LECTURE    XX. 

Inflammatory  Affections  of  ths  Tissue  of  TUB  Ldno — Lobar  Pneumonia — More 
Common  in  early  life  than  has  lieen  supposed — Its  general  characters  the  same  as  in 
the  adult— Some  morbid  appenrances  deserving  especial  notice,  viz.,  sub-plcural  ecchy- 
moses,  pneumonic  abscess,  and  emphysema  of  the  unin flamed  portions  of  the  lung. 

Frequency  and  causes  of  inflammation  in  the  respiratory  orgnns — Influence  of  age— -of 
previous  attacks— of  various  diseases. 

Bkwchitis — its  Symptoms  and  Treatment — A  more  serious  disease  than  in  the  adult, 
and  why — Symptoms  of  capillary  bronchitis — 1 1  lucrative  en  «e — Results  of  auscultation. 

Treatment  of  bronchitis — Change  in  the  epidemic  constitution  of  diseases,  and  inexpediency 
of  very  active  measures — General  rules  for  treatment — Treatment  of  bronchitis  in  its 
chronic  stage. 

InwrnttA— its  peculiarities  and  treatment  in  early  life. 

We  were  occupied  during  the  last  lecture  with  the  examination  of 
some  of  the  results  of  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  early 
life,  and  considered  more  especially  those  changes  which  inflammation 
produces  in  the  air-tubes.  You  were  told  on  that  occasion  that  the 
disease  does  not  always  remain  limited  to  the  bronchi  or  pulmonary 
vesicles,  but  that  it  sometimes  involves  the  substanco  of  the  lung,  and 
thus  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  small  circumscribed 
patches  interspersed  throughout  its  tissue,  either  red,  hard,  and  solid, 
or  gray  from  the  infiltration  of  pus ;  while,  if  the  mischief  advance 
one  step  further,  it  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  parenchyma  of 
the  organ  at  these  points,  and  thus  produce  numerous  minute  abscesses, 
*  condition  which  has  come  four  times  under  my  own  observation. 
Cases  of  this  kind,  constituting  true  lobular  pneumonia,  though  some- 
what less  rare  than  in  the  adult,  are  yet  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  remind  you  that  the  contrary  opinion  resulted 
■  from  persons  not  having  learned  till  very  lately  to  distinguish  between 
that  solidity  of  the  lung  which  is  produced  by  inflammation,  and  that 
which  results  from  the  mere  collapse  of  its  air-cells. 

The  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  frequency  of  lobular  pneumonia, 

and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  field  presented  at  the  Hospital  for 

Children  at  Paris,  in  which  the  most  diligent  and  most  successful 

students  of  children's  diseases  labored,  led  to  an  underrating  of  the 

frequency  and  importance  of  lobar  pneumonia  such  as  is  met  with  in 

the  adult ;  and  hence  you  will  find  but  little  said  concerning  it  in 

many  most  valuable  works  of  our  continental  neighbors.    Lobar  pneu- 

tumto,  however,  is  often  met  with  in  early  life  both  as  an  idiopathic 

and  a  secondary  affection,  giving  rise  to  the  same  morbid  appearances 

as  in  the  adult,  and  requiring  a  very  similar  treatment. 

Not  only  are  the  physical  characters  of  the  lung  in  lobar  pneumonia 
the  same  in  childhood  as  in  adult  age,  but  the  three  stages  of  engorge- 
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ment,  of  red  and  of  gray  hepatization,  are  observed  with  much  the 
same  frequency  at  the  one  period  of  life  as  at  the  other.  I  find  that 
after  rejecting  all  cases  in  which  pneumonia  occurred  as  a  complication 
of  phthisis,  or  of  acute  pleurisy,  and  in  which  the  results  might  be  modi- 
fied by  the  disease  to  which  the  inflammation  of  the  lung  succeeded,  I 
have  a  record  of  94  cases  in  which  the  condition  of  the  inflamed  lung 
was  carefully  noticed. 

In  15  of  these  cases  the  1st  and  2d  stages  of  pneumonia  coexisted. 
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This  result  does  not  differ  very  widely  from  that  obtained  by  M. 
Grisolle,1  on  an  examination  of  40  cases  of  pneumonia  in  the  adult. 

In    4  cases  the  1st  and  2d  stages  of  pneumonia  coexisted. 
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It  will  be  seen,  on  a  comparison  of  these  tables,  that  the  third  stage 
of  pneumonia  occurs  not  very  much  less  often  in  children  than  in 
adults,  having  been  met  with  in  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  66.8, 
in  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  72.5  per  cent,;  and  the  main  differ- 
ence between  the  two  consists  in  the  greater  frequency  with  which  all 
three  stages  of  pneumonia  coexist  in  the  young  subject.  This  pecu- 
liarity of  pneumonia  in  childhood  is  probably  due  to  the  tendency 
which  the  disease  then  displays  to  involve  a  large  extent  of  pulmo- 
nary tissue  ;  and  to  the  same  cause  we  must  attribute  the  frequency 
of  double  pneumonia  in  early  life,  which,  in  the  cases  that  came  under 
my  notice,  preponderated  greatly  over  those  wherein  only  one  lung 
suffered.  The  well-known  law,  according  to  which  pneumonia  of  the 
right  lung  is  more  common  than  pneumonia  of  the  left,  holds  good  in 
childhood ;  nor  is  the  frequency  of  concomitant  pleurisy  much,  if  it 
all,  less -in  the  child  than  in  the  adult.  The  contrary  opinion  arose 
from  the  error  to  which  reference  has  so  often  been  made,  of  regarding 
cases  of  collapsed  lung,  either  with  or  without  bronchitis,  as  instances 
of  red  hepatization  of  the  pulmonary  substance. 

Instead  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  being  less  active  in  the  child 
than  in  the  adult,  there  are  some  facts  which  would  seem  to  lead  to  » 
directly  opposite  conclusion.  Such  are  the  frequency  with  which,  ui 
fatal  pneumonia  in  children,  ecchymoses  are  found  beneath  the  pleW* 

1  Traite*  de  la  Pneumonic,  8vo,  2d  ed.,  p.  17.     Paris,  1864. 
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covering  the  inflamed  lung,  the  more  common  occurrence  of  pulmon- 
ary abscess  in  early  than  in  a<lult  life,  and  the  very  extensive  emphy- 
sema which  is  often  observed  in  those  parts  of  the  lung  to  which  the 
inflammation  has  not  extended. 

The  sub-pkural  ecchymoses  appear  to  result  from  the  rupture  of  some 
of  the  minute  capillaries  of  the  lungs  in  consequence  of  the  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  circulation  through  them.  They  are  usually  small 
like  petechias,  but  occasionally  they  attain  a  large  size,  and  now  and 
then  they  even  extend  a  little  way  into  the  tissues  of  the  lung,  consti- 
tuting little  spots  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  about  the  size  of  millet- 
seed,  or  even  a  little  larger.  They  are  most  numerous  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lungs,  and  especially  in  parts  where  the  lung  has  be- 
come hepatized,  though  by  no  means  confined  to  those  situations. 

The  termination  of  pneumonia  in  abaces*  of  the  lung  is  so  rare  an 
occurrence  in  the  adult,  that  Laennec  did  not  meet  with  it  above  five 
or  six  times  in  the  course  of  several  hundred  examinations  of  persons 
who  had  died  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  In  the  child,  however, 
the  case  is  otherwise,  for  abscess  of  the  lung  has  come  under  my 
observation  in  four  out  of  ninety-four  examinations  of  cases  of  pneu- 
monia, on  which  my  present  remarks,  arc  founded.  In  one  of  these 
cases,  that  of  a  boy,  aged  twenty  months,  who  died  on  the  fourteenth 
dav  after  the  commencement  of  an  illness  whirh  resembled  remittent 
fever  in  many  of  its  symptoms,  but  was  associated  -from  the  outset 
with  the  indications  of  pneumonia,  the  following  appearances  were 
observed :  The  upper  and  middle  lobes  of  the  right  lung  were  con- 
nected to  each  other,  and  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  by  adhesions  which 
were  chiefly  recent.  Nearly  the  wholo  of  the  upper  lobe  was  solid, 
and  sank  in  water.  It  was  of  a  mottled  reddish-gray  color,  in  which 
gray  predominated;  it  broke  with  a  granular  fracture,  and  was  readily 
reduced  to  a  dirty  putrilage.  Near  the  apex  was  a  portion  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  which  was  already  soft  and  in  a  state  of  quagmire.  The 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  middle  lobe  were  in  the  same  condition  as 
the  upper  lobe ;  the  lower  third  was  emphysematous.  In  the  centre 
of  the  middle  lobe  was  a  cavity  the  size  of  a  bean,  irregular  in  form, 
intersected  by  the  remains  of  some  vessels,  lined  by  a  thin  layer  of 
yellow  lymph,  and  surrounded  by  lung  in  the  third  stage  of  pneu- 
monia; but  neither  in  that  lobe  nor  in  any  part  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue  was  there  the  least  trace  of  tubercle,  and  the  only  indication  of 
phthisical  disease  consisted  in  one  bronchial  glanff  having  become 
converted  into  tubercle  which  had  undergone  the  cretaceous  transfor- 
mation. The  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  in  the  first  stage  of 
pneumonia;  the  left  upper  lobe  was  quite  healthy;  the  left  lower  lobe 
was  in  a  state  of  mingled  red  and  gray  hepatization.  Two  cases 
occurred  in  children  who  had  suffered  for  some  weeks  from  whooping- 
cough,  and  in  both  the  lungs  contained  numerous  semi-transparent, 
gray,  tubercular  granulations.  One  of  the  children  was  a  boy,  five 
years  old;  the  other  a  little  girl,  aged  two  years.  In  the  case  of  the 
former,  the  abscess,  as  large  as  a  walnut,  was  situated  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  upper  lobe,  extending  a  little  into  the  lower  lobe.  In 
the  latter  it  was  of  the  size  of  an  unshelled  almond,  and  occupied  a 
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similar  position  with  reference  to  the  right  upper  and  middle  lobes. 
The  characters  of  the  abscess  were  the  same  in  both  instances,  being 
situated  almost  immediately  beneath  the  pleura ;  from  which  a  wall 
of  lung,  not  above  two  lines  in  thickness,  separated  it.     Its  cavity  was 
partly  filled  with  a  yellowish,  puriform,  very  tenacious  fluid,  like  very 
tenacious  pus,  and  which  did  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  softened 
tubercle.     It  was  not  lined  by  any  membrane;  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  tubercular  deposit  in  the  hepatized  lung  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  which  was  generally  in  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia,  nor 
was  it  situated  near  to,  nor  in  communication  with,  any  large  bron- 
chial tube.     In  the  fourth  case,  that  of  a  boy  aged  eleven  years,  who 
died  of  pyaemia,  consequent  on  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  the  purulent 
deposits  were  not  limited  to  the  lung  substance,  although  they  were 
associated  there  with  general  pneumonia,  and  with  several  patches  of 
pulmonary  apoplexy. 

The  lung  in  childhood  shows  a  much  greater  tendency  to  pass  into 
a  state  of  gangrene^  than  in  adult  age.  It  may  be  doubted,  hdwever, 
whether  this  gangrene  is  the  result  of  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation 
so  much  as  of  some  peculiar  change  in  the  blood  which  favors  the 
occurrence  of  mortification.  The  occasional  prevalence  of  gangrene  of 
the  lung  and  of  other  parts,  as  an  endemic  affection  in  the  Hopital  des 
Enfants  at  Paris,  favors  the  latter  supposition,  with  which  the  only 
instance  of  it  that  has  come  under  my  own  observation  in  the  child  is 
quite  in  accordance. 

The  emphysematous  condition  of  the  uninflamed  portions  of  the  lung, 
in  cases  of  fatal  pneumonia  in  early  life,  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  advance  of  the  disease.  It  is  usually  most  obvioua 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs  and  at  the  margin 
of  the  other  lobes,  and  always  bears  a  marked  relation  to  the  shortness 
of  the  patient's  illness,  and  the  extent  of  lung  which  has  been  rendered 
unavailable  for  purposes  of  respiration.  The  cases,  however,  which 
terminate  most  rapidly  are  not  those  in  which  the  direct  results  of 
inflammation  are  the  most  extensive,  but  rather  those  in  which  collapse 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  lung  has  taken  place;  and  the  emphysema, 
which  is  met  with  also  in  many  cases  of  vesicular  bronchitis,  is  conse- 
quent less  on  the  inflammation  than  on  the  collapse  by  which  it  is  ac- 
companied. Its  occurrence  in  those  circumstances  affords  therefore 
an  illustration  of  that  modification  of  the  inspiratory  theory  of  emphy- 
sema so  clearly  propounded  and  so  ably  supported  by  Professor  Gaird- 
ner,  of  Glasgow;1  and  which  regards  the  over-distension  of  the  air- 
vesicles  of  one  part  of  the  lung  as  a  necessary  compensation  for  their 
collapse,  and  the  consequent  diminished  bulk  of  another  part,  while 
the  enlargement  and  capacity  of  the  thorax  during  inspiration  remain 
the  same,  or  at  any  rate  are  but  slightly  modified.2 

1  On  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Bronchitis,  &c.,  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1850;  and  Edin- 
burgh Monthly  Journal,  vol.  xiv. 

*  In  the  second  and  third  editions  of  these  lectures  I  stated  that  the  amount  of  emphysema 
bore  a  "  marked  relation  to  the  shortness  of  the  patient's  illness,  and  the  extent  of  lung 
which  had  !>een  invaded  by  the  inflammation."  A  careful  reexamination  of  the  accounts 
of  my  post-mortems  of  cases  of  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  convinces  me  that  the  statement 
as  now  modified  is  more  eorrect  in  point  of  fact,  while  at  the  same  time  it  harmooixes 
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The  causes  which  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  air- 
tabes  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  sumo  at  all  periods  of  life ;  so  that  we 
need  not  devote  much  attention  to  the  special  study  of  those  which 
tend  to  produce  it  in  childhood.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  fluctuations  in  temperature,  or  the  biting  wind,  or  the  cold 
weather,  which  may  be  encountered  with  impunity  by  the  robust 
adult,' may  prove  most  deadly  when  they  act  on  the  feeble  frame  and 
delicate  organs  of  the  child.  Hence  it  is,  in  great  measure,  that 
inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  so  much  more  frequent,  and 
so  much  more  fatal,  in  childhood  than  in  adult  age,  and  in  infancy 
than  in  childhood.  The  fact  is  well  shown  by  the  Reports  of  the 
Registrar-General  for  the  years  1842  and  1845,  from  which  it  appears 
that  67.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  bronchi,  in  the  metropolis,  took  place  in  persons  under 
fifteen  years  of  age;  63.2  per  cent,  under  five ;  57.1  under  three;  and 
28.7  per  cent,  under  one  year.  But  the  tendency  to  these  affections, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  is  not  greatest  in  the  first  month 
of  life,  diminishing  in  proportion  as  the  child  advances  in  age  and 
increases  in  strength ;  but  the  time  when  they  are  most  prevalent 
coincides  exactly  with  the  time  when  the  susceptibility  of  all  the 
mucous  membranes  is  at  its  highest  point,  namely,  the  period  of  den- 
tition. 


Table  showing  out  of  209  cases  of  children  dying  from  various  dixeases, 
in  whom  1  carefully  examined  the  thoracic  viscera*  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  lungs,  bronchi*  and  pleura  presented  no  signs 
of  recent  inflammation,  and  also  those  in  which  signs  of  it  were  dis- 
covered. [The  first  line  represents  the  former,  the  second  the 
latter  class  of  cases.] 
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This  tabic  illustrates  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  last  lecture,  that 
when  the  child  is  first  born,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory 
organs  is  endowed  with  but  little  of  that  susceptibility  which  it  after- 
wards acquires,  and  that  accordingly  those  diseases  whose  point  of 
departure  is  from  that  membrane  are  far  less  frequent  during  the  first 
six  months  of  life  than  t\my  become  during  the  succeeding  eighteen 
months;  while  from  the  completion  of  the  second  year  up  to  the  time 
of  puberty,  they  go  on  diminishing  in  frequency  and  fatality.     And 

perfectly  wilh  Dr.  Gairdner's  Theory  of  emphysema.  Thai  theory  however  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, applicable  only  to  one  class  of  ca»ea,  while  of  another  ♦"jimHy  numerous  Dr.  Jen- 
ner's  trpiratory  theory  (see  his  paper  in  vol.  xl  of  the  Medico-Chiruruical  Trnn-nctiona) 
offer*  the  true  solution.  To  this  reference  will  be  made  when  the  subject  of  whooping- 
cough  corned  for  consideration. 
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there  are  important  practical  inferences  which  may  be  deduced  from 
the  facts  we  have  just  mentioned.  They  teach  us  not  only  that  a 
catarrh  is  a  much  more  serious  thing  in  infancy  than  in  adult  age,  but 
also  that  it  is  more  serious  at  one  period  of  infancy  than  at  another, 
and  they  warn  us  to  guard  a  child,  during  the  time  that  the  process 
of  teething  is  going  on,  with  double  care  against  all  causes  that  are 
likely  to  excite  inflammation  of  its  respiratory  organs. 

There  are  some  diseases  which,  after  having  occurred  once,  confer 
on  persons  an  immunity  from  subsequent  attacks.  This,  however, 
is  far  from  being  the  case  with  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  in  early  life, 
but  the  susceptibility  of  the  respiratory  organs  appears  to  increase  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  have  already 
suffered,1  and  a  child  who  has  once  been  attacked  by  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  air-tubes  is  more  likely  to  have  a  second  attack  brought 
on  by  a  slight  change  of  temperature  than  another  who  had  never 
suffered  from  it  would  be  to  experience  a  seizure  from  a  much  graver 
cause.  With  advancing  age  this  susceptibility  seems  to  wear  out — 
the  child  outgrows  it;  but  we  should  act  most  unwisely  if  we  were  to 
sanction  exposure  to  the  cold  with  the  view  of  hardening  a  child 
against  its  influence. 

The  importance  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  respiratorv  organs 
depends  not  merely  on  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  as  idiopathic 
affections,  but  also  on  their  tendency  to  supervene  in  the  course  of 
other  maladies.  This  tendency,  though  very  evident  at  all  ages,  is 
especially  remarkable  in  early  life,  as  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
in  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  table  was  the 
inflammation  an  idiopathic  affection.  When  we  come  to  the  subject 
of  measles,  whooping-cough,  croup,  diarrhoea,  and  remittent  fever,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  study  these  secondary  attacks  of  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  with  attention,  since  they  constitute  frequent  and  serious 
complications  of  those  diseases  against  which  it  behooves  us  to  be  tiio>t 
anxiously  on  the  watch. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  study  of  the  *i/m/>tom*  of  brvH'liiti*,  and 
will  commence  with  the  examination  of  the  most  simple  form  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  air-tubes— namely,  that  which  develops  itself  out  of 
ordinary  catarrh.  In  such  a  case  the  child  has  for  some  davs  seemed 
to  suffer  from  nothing  more  serious  than  a  common  cold;  but  bj* 
degrees,  instead  of  the  cold  ami  cough  subsiding,  the  heat  of  skin 
becomes  more  considerable,  the  cough  tighter,  more  frequent,  and 
more  painful,  the  child  sometimes  crying  after  each  cough:  the  pulse 
becomes  more  rapid,  the  respiration  whet-zing,  hurried,  and  often 
somewhat  irregular.     These  graver  symptoms  in  many  instances  steal 

• 

1  In  n  tmrt  on  Pneumonia  in  Children,  i>iiI>IMm.>i]  two-nml  twenty  ye:ir»  :■::•.  in  ii..« 
British  nml  Foreign  Mr-liml  Review.  I  moh!i"n>-<|  thai  «if  7*  '-In.lren  wli.- .-nn.e  u:.-li-r 
my  ran*  for  inllniiiiiiiitioti  of  tin"  luni!*,  ."»!  were  Maieil  m  hav--  li-i  I  |>reviuu«  a'M-k*  oi  tt.e 
clinen-e;  "J  1  cii iff ;    I  twice;  'J  Imir  time*;  ami  I  wi-r»-  »:inl   ti»  hiivi*  hail   it  wi-nt,:  \,  n-.. 

tin umli  tin'  i-xiu't  munher  of  n-i/urcs  was   m.-  ••••iir.l.     Of  !»■.«■■   :*l,  !■'  «•-'.■   ■.■    ■•■: 

two  year*  "1  'age,  1°  between  two  awl  three,  mh>!  i!n-  riMnaiiiini:  I  I  {■•■twei-n  thre»'  jim  '  •  \ 

The  giiine  fart  i*  iui!i«'«mI  '»y  the  inoM  recent  writi-r  <>n    |hh'iiii a  in  cliililliiml.  /••■■!  «-  u 

(Pleuriti*  mitt  I'neniii'n.e  im  Kintle>alter,  S\i».  U.  rim,  lS'-J,  ■•.  I.'i.i.  though  hi?  nuu-.H-r* 
do  not  reprebont  it  of  fjuite  such  frequent  occtirreiK-e. 
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on  very  gradually,  and  among  the  poor  it  by  no  means  seldom  happens 
that  the  disease  has  already  attained  an  advanced  stage,  and  the  con- 
dition has  become  one  of  very  considerable  peril,  before  the  parents, 
never  very  observant  of  those  ailments  that  are  not  attended  with 
acute  suffering,  take  the  alarm.     The  flush  of  the  face  and  the  heat  of 
the  skin  become  increased,  the  respiration  grows  more  labored,  and 
the  cough  more  troublesome  towards  evening ;  and  the  first  hours  of 
the  night  are  usually  very  restless,  but  the  child  then  falls  asleep,  and 
often  dozes  tranquilly  for  some  hours ;  it  then  generally  awakes  with 
its  respiration  very  oppressed,  for  the  secretions  have  been  accumu- 
lating in  the  smaller  bronchi,  and  have  now  begun    to  impede   the 
entrance  of  the  air.     An  attack  of  cough  probably  comes  on,  which 
very  likely  ends  in  vomiting  and  the  rejection  of   some  mucus,  and 
then  by  degrees  the  breathing  becomes  more  easy,  and  the  child  may 
for  a  short  time  seem  comparatively  cheerful.     The    temperature   of 
the  surface,  though  increased,  is  variable ;  and,  if  the  disease  continue 
for  several  days,  perspiration  will  be  observed  ftccasionally  to  break 
out  on  the  body,  while  the  pulse,  though  quickened,  is  not  very  much 
accelerated,   and  the  tongue  continues  moist  throughout.     The  ear 
detects  nothing  in  the  chest  besides  a  mixture  of  rhonchus,  sibilus, 
and  largish  crepitation ;  the  dry  sounds  preponderating  at  the  upper, 
the  moist  at  the   lower  part    of  the   chest,  and   Mnng  vastly  more 
abundant  behind  than  in  front.     Now  in  the  adult  a  condition  such  as 
this  would  excite  but  little  apprehension,  but  in  the  child  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  nothing  more  is  needed  than  a  copious  secretion 
of  mucus  in  the  bronchi,  or  a  feeble  condition  of  the  vital  powers,  to 
prevent  the  air  from  freely  entering  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  and  thus 
to  induce  the  collapse  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lung.     Thus  it  is,  at 
least  as  I  apprehend,  that  we  must  explain  many  of  the  instances  in 
vhjch  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  serious  pulmonary 
disease,  have  developed  themselves  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  out 
°f  what  had  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  rather  severe  cold,  or 
a  bronchitis  of  moderate  intensity.     This  too   accounts  for   the  oc- 
casional sudden  supervention  of  dulness  on  percussion,  and  of  bron- 
chial respiration  in  the  child ;  so  that  you  may  discover  them  in  the 
doming  in  a  situation  where  overnight  the  percussion  was  good,  and 
n£8ound  was  heard  of  graver  import  than  largo  crepitation;  changes 
w"ich,  unlike  those  dependent  on  solidification  of  the  lung  from  inflam- 
mation,  you  may  find,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  un- 
accompanied by  an  exacerbation  of  the  febrile  symptoms.     This  rapid 
change  in  the  auscultatory  phenomena  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Stokes 
*?  Occasionally  happening  in  the  phenomena  of  the  adult.1     That  dis- 
tinguished physician  offered  no  explanation  of  the  occurrence ;  but  wre 
c*U  now  understand  what  is  its  true  import,  and  what  the  reasons  are 
r> k  b^g  met  with  so  much  oftener  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult. 
^ut,  notwithstanding  this  danger,  which  is  great  in  proportion  to 
the  youth  of  the  child,  most  cases  of  idiopathic  bronchitis  that  come  on 
gradually,  developing  themselves  out  of  previous  catarrhal  symptoms, 

1  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Svo,  Dublin,  1837,  pp.  311  and  327. 
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have  a  favorable  termination ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated 
that  an  attack  which  is  long  in  arriving  at  its  acme  is  seldom  very 
dangerous  in  its  character.  Pure  idiopathic  bronchitis  occurring  in 
an  otherwise  healthy  child,  usually  subsides  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  leaving  the  patient  with  an  increased  susceptibility  to  the  influ- 
ence of  those  causes  which  brought  on  the  first  attack,  and  perhaps 
with  a  degree  of  debility,  the  recovery  from  which  may  be  protracted 
for  many  weeks. 

There  is,  however,  a  form  of  acute  bronchitis  which  is  often,  though 
not  always,  idiopathic,  that  runs  its  course  with  much  rapidity,  and 
generally  tends  to  a  fatal  termination.  In  this,  the  suffocative  catarrh 
of  some  writers — the  capillary  bronchitis  of  others — the  smaller  air- 
tubes  throughout  the  whole  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lungs  are 
attacked  either  in  connection  with  the  larger  bronchi,  or  independently 
of  them;  and  the  inflammation,  which  is  very  intense,  usually  termi- 
nates in  the  abundant  secretion  of  pus,  or  in  the  formation  of  false  mem- 
brane that  nearly  obliterates  its  cavity,  or,  involving  the  pulmonary 
vesicles  themselves,  it  gives  rise  through  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
lungs  to  those  appearances  which  have  been  described  under  the  names 
of  vesicular  pneumonia  and  vesicular  bronchitis. 

Its  attack  is  sometimes  sudden,  though  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
it  is  preceded  for  a  few  days  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  catarrh,  or 
it  supervenes  on  that  condition  of  bronchial  irritation  which  accompa- 
nies or  follows  one  or  other  of  the  eruptive  fevers.  In  these  latter 
circumstances  there  is  either  a  progressive  though  rapid  increase  in 
the  severity  of  the  bronchitic  symptoms,  or  there  is  a  sudden  outbreak 
of  fever  and  dyspuara.  and  the  cough  becomes  all  at  once  frequent, 
sh«»rt  and  hacking.  The  disease  soon  attains  a  verv  considerable  in- 
tensity;  the  face  becomes  anxious  and  oppressed,  the  eyes  heavy,  the 
manner  depressed ;  the  respiration  very  hurried,  generally  irregular, 
and  interrupted  by  the  cough,  which  frequently  seems  to  occasion  pain. 
The  restlessness  is  often  extreme,  ami  the  position  which  the  child 
assumes,  verv  variable  ;  but,  in  whatever  attitude  it  may  have  placed 
itself,  it  does  not  like  to  be  disturbed,  ami  endeavors  at  once  to  return 
to  its  former  posture.  If  spoken  to,  the  child's  answers  are  hurried, 
and  its  manner  impatient,  as  though  it  were  too  much  taken  up  with 
its  mi  fieri  ng,  or  with  the  business  of  respiration,  to  be  able  to  reply  to 
questions.  Sometimes  it  will  say  that  it  feels  stuffed,  or  will  complain 
of  distress  about  the  sternum,  or  of  pain  at  the  epigastrium;  while 
pressure  on  the  abdomen,  by  interfering  with  the  free  descent  of  the 
diaphragm,  always  produces  much  discomfort.  There  is  no  appetite; 
and,  though  at  first  the  thirst  is  very  considerable,  yet  the  child  soon 
erases  to  take  much  drink,  for  it  wants  breath  to  swallow  fluids  in  any 
quantity,  and  therefore  does  little  more  than  moisten  its  lips.  At  the 
same  time  the  tongue  is  moist,  and  either  differs  but  little  from  its 
condition  in  health,  or  it  has  a  thin  coating  of  yellowish  fur;  the 
bowels  are  usually  constipated,  and  not  only  is  nausea  or  vomiting 
seldom  present,  but  emetic  remedies  often  fail  of  their  ordinary  effect 
when  given  in  the  course  of  this  affection.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  cough  becomes  less  hacking,  though  it  continues  very  frequent ;  it 
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sometimes  puts  on  a  paroxysmal  character,  and  returns  in  fits  some- 
what like  those  of  whooping-cough,  except  that  each  fit  of  coughing  is 
shorter,  does  not  terminate  with  a  whoop,  and  is  seldom  attended  with 
expectoration.     Even  if  the  cough  be  accompanied  by  expectoration, 
it  is  seldom  that  anything  is  spit  up  more  than  a  little  mucus  tinged 
with  blood,  or  now  and  then  a  little  pure  blood,  while  in  a  few  instances 
small  shreds   of  false  membrane  are  intermingled  with   the  mucus. 
For  a  time  the  respiration  grows  more  and  more  hurried,  and  parox- 
ysms of  dyspnoea  continue  to  occur  at  irregular  intervals  almost  to  the 
last.    In  these  paroxysms  the  child's  distress  and  restlessness  are  ex- 
treme, and  it  sometimes  throws  itself  wildly  about  the  bed.      The 
breathing  does  not,  however,  go  on  increasing  in  rapidity  until  the 
patient's  death ;  but,  after  the  disease  has  reached  its  acme,  the  respi- 
ration often  grows  less  frequent,  though  more  irregular  and  more  vari- 
able.   The  face  loses  its  flush,  and,  instead,  acquires  a  livid  hue ;  the 
cough  becomes  smothered,  and  occurs  less  often ;  the  pulse  gains  in 
frequency  and  fails  in  power ;  and  though  there  is  often  a  diminution 
of  the  restlessness,  yet,  if  able  to  talk,  the  child  will  generally  say  that 
it  is  no  better.     As  death  approaches,  though  the  respiration  grows 
labored  and  more  abdominal,  yet  the  child's  suffering  generally  dimin- 
ishes, or  a  state  of  sonftiolenee  gradually  steals  over  it,  in  which  it 
lies,  till  roused  by  an  attack  of  cough  or  by  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea, 
and  then,  after  a  struggle  for  breath,  it  subsides  into  its  former  drows- 
iness.    The  struggles  for  breath  grow  feebler  with  each  returning 

paroxysm,  the  drowsiness  becomes  more  profound,  and  the  patient 
dies. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  fill  up  what  is  wanting  in  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  disease,  by  the  history  of  a  case  that  displayed  many  of  its  most 
characteristic  features. 

A  little  boy,  aged  7 J  years,  after  suffering  for  a  few  days  from  gen- 
eral feverishness,  with  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  was  attacked 
<to  the  6th  of  April  with  incessant  short  cough  and  hurried  breathing, 
for  which  symptoms  he  was  ordered  to  be  bled  to  six  ounces,  although 
only  two  ounces  of  blood  were  obtained.    Twelve  leeches  were  applied 
to  nig  chest,  and  powders  containing  two  grains  of  calomel  and  a 
9J*rter  of  a  grain  of  antimony  were  given  him  every  four  hours, 
■"fe  leech-bites  bled  profusely,  and  afforded  some  relief  to  the  dysp- 
JJ8*;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  child  passed  a  very  restless  night. 
J"e  next  morning  he  was  found  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  knees 
^Wrj  up  towards  the  abdomen,  his  face  anxious,  his  eyes  heavy,  his 
*****  dry ;  breathing  at  the  rate  of  78  inspirations  in  the  minute,  his 
^Pi  ration  being  often  interrupted  by  a  short  hacking  cough.     His 
Pnke  was  138,  and  sharp.     He  complained  of  no  pain,  except  when 
^e  abdomen  was  pressed  on ;  but  seemed  then  to  suffer  considerable 
u?e^Bine8S  about  the  epigastrium.      Percussion  of  the  front  of  the 
fr^t  occasioned  so  much  pain  that  it  could  not  be  practised  satisfac- 
tJ^JT,  and  behind  it  did  not  elicit  any  .difference  between  the  two 
?7^B.    Throughout  the   whole  of  both  lungs  subcrepitant  r&le  was 
^**"d ;  it  was  smallest  in  the  inferior  dorsal  region,  but  was  nowhere 
80  Small  as  true  pneumonic  crepitus.    The  boy  was  cupped  to  five 
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ounces  between  the  shoulders,  and  tartar-emetic  was  ordered  in  quarter 
of  a  grain  doses  every  ten  minutes  until  free  vomiting  should  be  pro- 
duced, after  which  the  powders  were  to  be  resumed.  He  took  two 
grains  of  the  tartar-emetic  without  the  slightest  effect  being  produced ; 
and  on  the  8th  his  respiration  had  risen  to  98,  and  his  pulse  to  144. 
On  the  Oth,  his  respiration  had  sunk  to  72,  but  the  pulse  had  risen  to 
150.  The  cough  was  usually  short  and  hacking,  but  attacks  of  it, 
which  resembled  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough,  now  came  on  at  in- 
tervals. The  tartar-emetic  was  now  given  in  doses  of  half  a  grain 
every  two  hours,  but  with  no  effect  beyond  that  of  producing  a  feeling 
of  nausea,  and  occasioning  very  slight  vomiting  twice.  For  an  hour 
or  two  early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  he  seemed  somewhat  better.; 
but  this  improvement  soon  passed  away,  and  he  begun  to  complain 
of  great  pain  in  the  chest ;  whereas  his  answer  previously  to  all  in- 
quiries had  been,  "  I  am  so  stuffed."  His  cough  was  more  severe,  and 
the  mucus  which  he  now  and  then  expectorated  with  it  was  some- 
times tinged  with  blood.  He  passed  another  night  of  distressing  rest- 
lessness, but  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  grew  quieter,  and,  when  not 
disturbed,  lay  on  his  right  side  dozing.  If  spoken  to,  he  gave  intel- 
ligent answers,  and  said,  tk  I  am  no  better,"  though,  if  left  alone,  be 
made  no  complaint.  He  continued  drowsy  afl  through  the  day.  To- 
wards evening  he  had  a  few  minutes  of  cheerfulness,  and  spoke  of  his 
own  accord  to  his  father.  His  mother  lay  down  by  his  side:  he  slept, 
and  seemed  to  breathe  gently  :  she  slept  too;  and  when  she  awoke  at 
4  A.  M.,  on  the  12th,  her  boy  was  dead:  life  had  fled  so  quietly,  that, 
though  her  arm  was  round  him,  she  had  not  been  disturbed. 

1  need  not  detail  to  you  the  appearances  found  on  dissection  of  the 
bodw  since  thev  were  such  as  have  been  mentioned  as  characteristic 
of  capillary  bronchitis  ;  though  the  air-tubes,  notwithstanding  their 
intense  injection,  contained  neither  pus  nor  false  membrane,  and  very 
little  mucus.  The  case  illustrates  the  remarks  already  made  on  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  illustrates,  too,  the  remarkable  results 
which  pcrcudiion  and  auscultation  yield  in  this  affection,  since  sub- 
crepitant  rale  continued  to  be  heard  to  the  last,  unmixed  with  bron- 
chial breathing  or  pneumonic  crepitus,  while,  so  long  as  percussion 
could  be  practised,  it  failed  to  elicit  a  dull  sound  anywhere. 

Though  the  indications  afforded  by  auscultation  and  percussion  are 
often  Hillieieutlv  characteristic  of  this  disease,  vet  there  are  some  cir- 
cum  stances  which  mav  occasionally  render  their  information  doubtful. 
Tin*  child  is  sometimes  so  extremely  alarmed,  and  the  sensibility  of 
its  surface  so  much  increased,  that  we  have  much  difficulty  in  percuss- 
ing the  chest;  but  we  shall  usually  he  able  to  distinguish  this  from 
the  painfullness  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax  which  attends  pleurisy  by 
finding  that  it  is  not  limited  to  one  half  of  the  chest,  but  that  it  i>  felt 
equally  on  either  side,  and  as  much  in  front  as  behind.  If  we  can 
succeed  in  percussing  the  chest,  however,  it  will  be  found  to  yield  a 
natural,  sometimes  even  an  increased  degree  of  resonance,  while  little, 
if  anv,  difference  can  be  discovered  between  the  sound  afforded  by 
the  upper,  and  that  given  out  by  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  ;  or,  .*di»uM 
tiuch  be  perceived,  it  is  generally  due  to  pneumonia  having  supervened. 
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The  ear  detects  a  scanty  transmission  of  air,  attended  at  first  with 
rhonchus  and  sibilus,  but  soon  with  a  universal  subcrepitant  r&le, 
beard  most  distinctly  on  the  child  making  a  deep  inspiration.  By  the 
term  subcrepitant  rale,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  a 
sound  is  meant  smaller  in  character  than  large  mucous  rale,  but  larger 
than  the  true  small  crepitation  of  pneumonia.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  only  change  that  takes  place  consists  in  this  subcrepitant  r&le  being 
replaced  by  a  large  mucous  r&le,  the  result  not  of  any  improvement  in 
the  child's  condition,  but  of  the  air  scarcely  penetrating  beyond  the 
larger  bronchi ;  for  you  will  still  hear  the  smaller  sound  during  the 
deep  inspiration  that  follows  the  attack  of  cough. 

This  form  of  bronchitis  is  one  not  only  very  dangerous,  but  likewise 
very  rapid  in  its  course  to  a  fatal  issue.  One  little  girl  in  whom  it 
came  on  while  convalescent  from  an  attack  of  measles  fourteen  days 
before,  died  within  forty-eight  hours ;  and  the  boy  whose  case  has 
been  just  related  died  in  less  than  four  days  from  the  appearance  of 
any  serious  symptom.  Those,  however,  were  instances  of  a  rather 
unusual  rapidity  in  its  course ;  and  from  five  to  eight  days,  which  is 
the  estimate  of  its  duration  formed  by  M.  Fauvel,  who  has  written  a 
very  valuable  essay  on  the  disease,1  is  probably  not  far  from  the  true 
average. 

But  we  may  now  pass  to  the  treatment  of  bronchitis,  and  in  recon- 
sidering the  rules  which  I  shall  lay  down  for  your  guidance,  I  am 
struck  by  the  different  conclusions  to  which  five  and  twenty  years  of 
the  practice  of  my  profession  have  led  me  from  those  which  I  adopted 
at  the  outset  of  my  career.     It  is,  I  believe,  but  rarely,  at  the  present 
day,  that  depletion  is  indicated  in  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  ;  and  tar- 
tar emetic  needs  to  be  given  more  sparingly  than  in  former  years,  and 
acts  with  less  certainty  in  cutting  short  at  its  very  outset  the  inflam- 
matory action.     And  yet,  when  looking  back  on  the  records  of  cases 
where  I  abstracted  blood  freely,  and  gave  antimony  in  large  doses,  I 
cannot  admit  that  my  practice  then  was  a  mistaken  one,  that  the 
,  Wcoveries  which  then  took  place  were  the  result  of  accMent,  or  that, 
m  counselling  now  a  different  course,  I  am  merely  following  the  fashion 
°r  the  prejudices  of  the  age. 
"If  any  one,"  says  M.  Trousseau,  with  reference  to  this  very  subject, 
reads  with  attention  the  remarks  of  Sydenham  and  of  Stoll  on  the 
ranges  in  the  treatment  of  disease  which  the  differences  in  the  epi- 
"^nic  constitution  of  successive  years  rendered  necessary,  he  will  be 
•°re  to  arrive  at  two  conclusions :  first,  that  any  physician  must  have 
out  a  verv  narrow  view  of  his  art,  who,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  con- 
jj^tion,  continues  still  to  treat  all  diseases  in  the  same  way ;  and  next, 
™*t  the  change  of  epidemic  constitution  exerts  an  immense  influence 
!n  the  action  of  the  same  remedies  in  a  disease  whose  local  inani- 
mations continue  unchanged." 

You  will  now  understand,  gentlemen,  why  it  was,  when  I  told  you, 
'*  the  beginning  of  this  lecture,  that  the  necessity,  nay  even  the  utility, 

Recherche*  sur  la  Bronchitc  Cnpillnire,  etc. ;  4to,  Pari*,  1840;  republished  in  a  more 
tended  form  in  vol.  ii  of  the  u Md moires  de  la  Socidtfe  Medicale  ^Observation,''  8vo. 
***•,  1844. 
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of  depletion  in  pneumonia  did  not  seem  to  me  well  established,  that  I 
made  a  point  of  adding  just  at  present.  I  did  so,  because  it  so  happens 
that  now  for  the  past  several  years  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic 
constitution  in  which  diseases  do  not  require  this  remedy,  though  for- 
merly they  did  require  it,  and  though  in  the  course  of  time  they  will 
no  doubt  stand  in  need  of  it  again."1 

But  besides,  I  believe  that  with  advancing  years  all  practitioners 
become  disposed  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  hygiene  of  the  sick- 
room ;  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  which  the  child  breathes,  to  the 
perfection  of  the  ventilation,  to  the  posture  of  the  patient  in  bed,  to  the 
regulation  of  the  diet,  the  avoidance  of  all  causes  of  irritation  and  dis- 
tress ;  and  the  favorable  issue  of  the  case  not  seldom  justifies  the  appa- 
rent over-caution  in  these  respects  to  which  experience  seems  to  lead. 

The  confidence  sometimes  expressed  in  nature's  healing  power  is, 
however,  altogether  misplaced,  unless  accompanied  with  every  care  to 
place  the  patient  in  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  that  power  to  be 
exercised.  These  conditions  once  secured,  the  severity  of  the  attack 
of  bronchitis  must  govern  the  further  treatment.  In  a  healthy  child, 
at  the  outset  of  a  bronchitic  seizure  of  moderate  intensity,  small  doses 
of  calomel,  antimony,  and  ipecacuanha,  given  every  four  hours  for 
the  first  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  are  often  extremely  useful. 
This  combination  usually  acts  on  the  bowels  slightly  as  well  as  on  the 
skin,  and  often  notably  abates  the  febrile  disturbance.  The  mercurial 
should  then  be  discontinued,  but  small  doses  of  antimony  or  of  ipecac- 
uanha, should  still  be  continued  in  a  saline  mixture.  In  addition  to 
these  means,  the  breathing  is  often  much  relieved  by  the  application 
of  a  large  warm  linseed  poultice  to  the  chest,  or  of  a  large  piece  of 
spongio-piline  wrung  out  of  hot  water  ;  either  of  which  may  be  made 
more  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  mustard 
to  the  poultice,  or  by  sprinkling  some  stimulating  liniment  over  the 
spongio-piline.2  These  applications  should  be  frequently  renewed,  and 
should  be  continued  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  together,  while 
any  marked  increase  of  difficult  breathing  must  be  controlled  by  the 
application  of  a  mustard  poultice  between  the  shoulders,  or  to  the  front 
of  the  chest ;  a  proceeding  which  has  this  great  advantage  over  the 
use  of  a  blister,  that  it  will  admit  of  frequent  repetition.  After  the 
first  day  or  two  the  abundance  of  the  secretion  poured  out  into  the 
bronchi  not  only  increases  the  discomfort  of  the  child,  but  is  a  positive 
source  of  danger,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  favor  the  occurrence  of  pul- 
monary collapse.  An  emetic  once  or  twice  a  day  is  the  great  means 
of  relieving  this  discomfort,  and  warding  off  this  danger.  The  emetic 
selected  should  be  one  of  ipecacuhana  in  preference  to  antimony:    or 

1  Ciiniqiic  McMicnlo,  vol.  i.  p.  f>07. 
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even  the  sulphate  of  zinc  if  the  ipecacuanha,  as  happens  sometimes, 
while  it  fails  to  vomit,  should  act  upon  the  bowels. 

Your  attention  has  more  than  once  been  called  to  the  remarkable 
tendency  of  the  nervous  system  in  early  life  to  sympathize  with  the 
affections  of  other  parts.     This  tendency  is  often  very  evident  in  in- 
flammation of  the  respiratory  organs ;  and  accordingly  you  must  not 
alwayj  take  the  degree  of  dyspnoea  in  a  case  of  infantile  bronchitis  as 
a  measure  of  the  severity  of  the  disease,  since  it  may  be  only  an  evi- 
dence of  the  sympathy  of  the  nervous  system.     In  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, it  is  towards  evening  that  this  acceleration  of  breathing  comes 
on,  accompanied  with  a  state  of  general  restlessness,  and  usually  with 
an  increase,  though  not  to  an  extreme  degree,  of  the  heat  of  skin;  but 
yet  if  you  listen  carefully  to  the  chest  you  will  find  no  deterioration 
.      mthe  results  of  auscultation.     In  the  infant,  too,  you  will  probably 
[     perceive  in  the  half-closed  eyes,  and  in  the  thumbs  drawn  into  the 
I      palm,  indications  of  the  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system. 
j         The  evening  warm  bath  often  relieves  this  symptom  very  much, 
and  if  the  amount  of  the  secretion  in  the  bronchi  is  not  so  consider- 
able as  to  contraindicate  its  use,  a  dose  of  Dover's  powder  given  after- 
wards will  soothe  the  child,  and  obtain  for  it  a  few  hours  of  quiet  sleep. 
Tbe  emetic  and  the  mustard  poultice  will  in  other  cases  be  followed  by 
tbe  same  result,  while  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  constipated 
state  of  the  bowels  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  irritation  of  teething  on 
the  other,  may  give  occasion  to  a  hurry  of  respiration,  which  will  at 
once  cease  on  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  on  lancing 
tbe  sums. 

The  combination  of  a  direct  sedative  with  each  dose  of  the  medi- 
cine which  the  child  takes  must  be  had  recourse  to  cautiously,  and 
nut  have  reference  rather  to  the  relief  of  the  irritating  cou«rh  thnn 
£^ to  the  control  of  any  very  marked  symptoms  of  nervous  dyspnoea, 
■nee,  whenever  in  these  cases  the  blood  is  imperfectly  aerated,  risk 
£  .Ittends  the  frequent  employment  of  narcotics.  On  this  account  the 
ijAloric  ether  is  often  so  useful  an  adjunct  to  the  cough  mixture;  while 
JFtf  the  more  direct  sedatives  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor  is 
''Jtanferable  to  any  other  prepssration  of  opium,  ami  the  tincture  of  hen- 
Sane  18 perhaps  still  safer;  the  Dover's  powder  in  a  fuller  dose  being 
reserved  for  the  evening  exacerbation  of  dyspnoea. 

After  the  first  few  days,  sometimes  even  very  early  in  the  attack, 
comes  the  necessity  for  supporting  the  child's  strength,  and  for  watch- 
ing carefully  against  that  collapse  of  the  lungs  which  in  infancy  is  the 
grand  source  of  danger.  Ammonia  must  now  be  added  to  the  expec- 
torant mixture  which  the  child  was  previously  taking,  or  it  may  be 
given  in  combination  with  the  decoction  of  senega1  and  tincture  of 
squills,  if  secretion  in  the  bronchi  is  very  abundant,  while  once  or 

■  (No.  12.) 
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A  dessert-spoonful  every  four  hours.    For  a  child  from  two  to  three  years  old. 
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twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  unloa 
the  air-tubes  by  the  administration  of  an  emetic. 

The  maintenance  of  the  child's  strength  by  food,  and  often  by  stin 
ulants,  becomes  now,  too,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment.  Veal  brot 
or  beef-tea,  given  alternately  with  white  wine  whey,  or  brandy  addc 
in  a  small  quantity  to  all  the  food  which  the  child  takes,  becomes  necei 
sary  so  soon  as  feebler  pulse,  or  diminution  of  temperature  of  the  e^ 
tremities,  or  a  more  labored  respiration  with  an  increase  of  mifrus  i 
the  air-tubes,  accompanied  by  a  diminution  or  suppression  of  the  cougl 
give  tokens  of  failing  power.  One  troublesome  symptom,  very  apt  I 
supervene  in  this  condition,  and  which  sometimes  frustrates  all  ot 
endeavors,  is  an  obstinate  diarrhoea,  that  exhausts  as  well  as  distress* 
the  child.  The  chalk  mixture  with  tincture  of  catechu  sometimes  sn 
fices  to  check  it,  but,  should  this  fail,  an  opiate  enema  will  very  get 
erally  succeed  in  arresting  it,  provided  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  coi 
tinue  unrestrained  for  more  than  a  few  hours. 

During  the  patient's  convalescence,  great  care  is  needed  to  avoid 
relapse,  which  is  the  more  apt  to  recur  and  the  more  likely  to  be« 
rious  in  proportion  to  the  tender  age  of  the  child.  In  the  case  of  teetl 
ing  children,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  a  fresh  attack  of  bronchiti 

'  to  occur  just  as  each  tooth  approaches  the  surface ;  a  circumBtanc 
which  renders  it  specially  important  to  watch  over  the  period  of  coi 
valescence  with  the  greatest  care.  If  the  season  of  the  year  admit 
of  it,  a  change  of  air  has  more  decided  influence  in  removing  the  n 
mains  of  any  bronchitic  attack  than  medicine,  though  for  the  most  pai 
the  cough  will  gradually  cease,  and  the  child  regain  its  health,  undc 
the  influence  of  preparations  either  of  bark  or  of  iron.  Sometime* 
however,  bronchitic  symptoms  continue  for  a  long  period,  the  expe< 
toration  being  oopious  and  purifor-m,  while  the  child  loses  flesh,  an 
the  relatives  become  not  unnaturally  apprehensive  lest  it  should  b 
phthisical.  Their  fears  may  be  well-founded,  but  at  the  same  thn 
that  you  would  recommend  change  of  climate  to  some  warmer  conntr 
in  the  winter,  or  to  the  sea-coast  during  the  summer,  you  would,  is 
shall  hereafter  point  out  to  you  when  speaking  of  phthisis,  be  wii 
ranted  in  taking  a  much  more  favorable  jriew  of  such  cases  iu  a  chil 

•  than  in  th^adult. 

Before  concluding  this  lecture,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  word 
on  the  subject  of  influenza,  or  epidemic  catarrh,  as  we  observe  itamoDj 
infants  and  children.  Catarrhal  epidemics,  indeed,  jiot  unfrequentl; 
occur  among  the  young  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  general  prevalenc 
of  the  same  class  of  ailments  in  the  adult  population,  and  they  dos 
especially  just  before  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic  of  measles  o 
whooping-cough,  and  for  a  short  period  after  its  outbreak.  Such  ca 
tarrhs,  however,  are  not  in  general  very  severe,  and  are  importan 
chiefly  as  forewarnings  of  the  more  serious  disorder  by  which  they  ar 
often  succeeded. 

This  affection  assumes  on  the  other  hand  a  more  serious  characte 
when  influenza  is  generally  prevalent ;  and  children  are  attacked,  no 
especially,  but  in  common  with  persons  of  all  ages.  It  is  then  oftw 
very  severe,  andjn  many  instances  presents  notable  peculiarities,  wit! 
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a  description  of  which  I  prefer  occupying  your  time  to  repeating  over 
again  the  description  of  how  ordinary  catarrh  assumes  by  degrees  the 
graver  features  of  bronchitis,  and  the  bronchitis  in  its  turn,  becomes 
associated  with  pneumonia.  Of  course,  in  every  epidemic  of  influ- 
enza, there  are  many  instances  of  this  occurrence,  and,  in  every  case, 
we  need  watch  most  carefully  for  its  indications.  But  the  anomalous 
forms  of  influenza  are  of  no  less  moment.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  characterized  by  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  disturbance 
as  contrasted  with  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  chest  symp- 
toms, so  that  the  ailment  sometimes  runs  its  course  more  like  a  severe 
attack  of  ephemera  than  like  an  affection  in  which  the  organs  of  respi- 
ration are  implicated.  In  such  circumstances  I  have  even  known  con- 
vulsions occur  in  very  susceptible  children,  and  be  followed  by  a  state 
of  intense  overpowering  drowsiness,  which,  though  unaccompanied 
by  other  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance,  continued  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  gradually  subsided,  being  succeeded  either  by  a 
Blight  feverish  condition  or  by  the  ordinary  catarrhal  symptoms,  and 
those  not  always  of  greatj3everity.  The  convulsive  seizures  are,  in- 
deed, exceptional,  and  of  decidedly  rare  occurrence ;  but  the  burning 
skin,  the  extremely  frequent  pulse,  and  the  irresistible  drowsiness,  are 
hy  no  means  unusual ;  a  child  going  to  bed  a  little  ailing,  sleeping 
heavily  during  the  night,  seeming  unable  to  get  up  in  the  morning, 
and  continuing  apparently  overpowered  by  the  disorder  for  the  ensu- 
ing twenty-four  hours,  but  then  recovering  with  great  rapidity.  • 
It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  constant  for  the  disorder  of  the 
nervous  system  to  be  thus  limited  to  the  sensorium ;  for,  in  very  many 
instances,  the  respiration  is  greatly  disturbed ;  and  with  the  burning 
skin  and  heavy  head  there  are  associated  acceleration^1  breathing,  and 
^perfect  aeration  of  the  blood,  such  as  we  majUften  observe  in 
*hoopiDg-cough.  This  disorder  of  breathing  too  will  often  bo  found 
*°  be  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  auscultatory  signs, 
**uch  generally  consist  in  a  large  diffused  rhoiichus,  equally  audible 
ore*  the  whole  of  the  chest. 

-The  danger,  indeed,  frequently  consists  less  in  the  occurrence  of 
,n©Umonia  or  in  the  advance  of  bronchitis  than  in  the  supervention  of 
8*ate  of  collapse,  such  as  in  epidemics  of  influenza  not  ^infrequently 
lr**Iea  off  the  aged.  In  the  influenza  of  1856,  many  instances  of  this 
**d  came  under  my  notice,  by  no  means  exclusively  among  infants, 
*  at  least  as  often  among  children  between  two  and  three  years  of 
e>  in  whom  the  attack  set  in  with  considerable  nervous  dyspnoea 
**  heat  of  skin  (symptoms  which  on  some  occasions  had  undoubtedly 
aJti  treated  with  over  activity  before  the  patient  came  under  my 
^ice),  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  the  fever  suddenly  dis- 
E*eared,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  state  of  extreme  depression,  with  a 
^1  moist  skin,  a  very  feeble  pulse,  and  labored  respiration.  In  this 
Edition  the  children,  though  quite  conscious  when  roused,  lay  gen- 
^lly  dozing,  while,  though  the  somewhat  livid  hue  of  the  lips  and 
**face  seemed  to  imply  the  existence  of  some  serious  mischief  in  the 
**gs,  there  was  often  nothing  to  be  heard  but  a  large  moist  r&le. 
hen  this  state  was  well  marked,  the  symptoms  of  exhaustion  usually 
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vent  on  increasing,  in  spite  of  the  free  employment  of  stimulants,  am 
terminated  fatally  on  several  occasions  in  the  coarse  of  forty-eigr 
hoars,  and  within  a  week  from  the  commencement  of  the  illness. 

One  more  point  deserves  notice,  and  that  is  the  frequent  tediousne 
of  the  convalescence  from  influenza ;  an  irregularly  remittent  febri 
condition,  with  complete  loss  of  appetite,  and  much  impairment  < 
strength,  often  remaining  behind.  These  symptoms,  however,  diss 
pear,  and  sometimes  rapidly,  under  the  beneficial  influence  of  chan 
of  air  and  preparations  of  quinine. 

The  cautions  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of  influenza  a 
sufficiently  apparent  from  the  remarks  which  have  just  been  mad 
The  danger  in  these  cases  is  oftcnest  that  of  doing  too  much  ;  of  mi. 
interpreting  the  nervous  element*  which  plays  so  important  a  part  ? 
the  productions  of  the  symptoms  ;  and  of  regarding  the  dyspnoea,  t! 
hurried  breathing,  and  the  rapid  pulse,  as  the  necessary  evidence  « 
active  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  air-tubes,  calling  for  vigoroi 
treatment  to  subdue  it.  As  a  general  rule,  both  depletory  measure 
and  the  employment  of  large  doses  of  antimonialn  are  out  of  plaa 
and  the  indications  are  best  answered  by  maintaining  a  uniform  wan 
temperature  in  the  room,  by  giving  gentle  diaphoretics,  with  sms 
doses  of  ipecacuanha,  and  of  some  opiate,  such  as  the  compound  tin 
ture  of  camphor,  or  Dover's  powder,  if  the  cough  is  very  troublesor 
or  the  nervous  dyspnoea  considerable.  Counter-irritation  by  larj 
Ihnstard  poultices  to  the  chest  will  often  relieve  any  great  access  < 
difficult  breathing ;  and  the  evidence  of  auscultation  should  be  vei 
decided  to  justify  a  recourse  to  stronger  measures,  while  it  must  I 
borne  in  mind  that  the  necessity  for  ammonia,  ether,  and  wine,  is  t 
no  means  unlik^v  to  occur,  and  that  the  first  appearance  of  tho 
signs  of  cxliau^Ri  which  I  have  just  described  must  be  taken  as  t 
indication  for  their  immediate  employment. 
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LECTURE    XXI. 

■*^^  KfjMOiriA,  its  Symptoms  ahd  Treatment  — Symptoms  of  Pneumonia  frequently  present 
a  mixed  character  when  it  supervenes  on  bronchitis*— Idiopathic  Pneumonia — approach 
of  first  stage  generally  gradual— -characteristic  peculiarities  in  mode  of  sucking  and  of 
respiration — attack  sometimes  sudden.  Symptoms  of  second  stage — results  of  aus- 
cultation— reasons  for  rarity  of  true  pneumonic  crepitus.  Sympioms  of  third  stage — 
convulsions  often  precede  death — their  import — occasional  imperfect  recovery — aus- 
cultatory phenomena  of  this  stage. 

**^*-*iire  of  modifications  in  symptoms  produced  by  associations  with  bronchitis.  Diagnosis 
from  bronchitis — pleurisy — hydrocephalus — remittent  fever— intestinal  disorder  dur- 
ing dentition. 
*"^*atmeni — Expectant  treatment — Depletion — Tartar  emetic — limitations  as  to  its  use. 
Mercury — Its  importance — danger  of  yulivHtinn  very  slight.  Diet — antiphlogistic  in 
the  early  stages— caution  as  to  sucking — stimulants  often  needed  in  advanced  stage. 
Blisters  not  desirable. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  lecture,  that  the  supervention  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  dangers 
*rf  infantile  bronchitis.  Pneumonia,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
°eing  invariably  a  secondary  affection ;  for,  in  some  cases,  while  the 
disease  of  the  air-tubes  is  but  trivial,  the  pulmonary  substance  is  the 
Beat  of  serious  inflammation ;  and  in  other  instances  the  air-tubes  are 
altogether  unaffected,  or  at  least  are  involved  only  in  common  with 
(he  other  constituents  of  the  lung.  In  cither  case,  there  are  peculiari- 
ties enough,  both  in  the  symptoms  observed  and  in  the  treatment  re- 
quired, to  render  the  separate  study  of  pneumonia  indispensable. 

When  pneumonia  supervenes,  as  it  by  no  means  seldom  does,  on 
previous  catarrhal  symptoms,  the  disease  often  comes  on  insidiously, 
and  develops  itself  so  gradually  out  of  the  preceding  trivial  ailments 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  exact  date  of  its  attack.  At 
other  times,  indeed,  there  is  a  sudden  and  well-marked  increase  of  the 
fever  and  dyspnoea,  and  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms  sufficient 
clearly  to  point  out  the  date  of  the  supervention  of  the  pneumonia. 
But,  even  though  this  should  be  the  case,  yet,  if  there  were  much 
bronchitis  previously,  the  affection  of  the  air-tubes  will  often  mask 
that  of  the  lung  to  some  degree;  and  the  case  not  presenting  the 
symptoms  either  of  pure  bronchitis  or  of  unmixed  pneumonia  will 
assume  some  of  the  characters  of  each,  and  merit,  both  by  the  phe- 
nomena attending  it  during  life,  as  well  as  by  the  appearances  found 
after  death,  the  name  of  bronchio-pneumonia.  Cases  of  this  mixed 
character  occur  most  frequently  during  the  period  of  teething,  when 
the  mucous  membranes  are  especially  susceptible.  We  will  return  to 
notice  some  of  these  peculiarities  hereafter,  but  we  will  first  examine 
the  symptoms  that  attend  a  case  of  idiopathic-pneumonia,  where  the 
pulmonary  substance  has  been  affected  from  the  outset,  and  has  not 
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merely  become  involved  by  the  extension  to  it  of  mischief  commencing 
in  the  bronchi. 

In  almost  all  of  these  unmixed  cases,  a  condition  of  general  feverish- 
ness,  exacerbated  towards  evening,  with  fretfulness  and  pain  in  the 
head,  precede  the  more  marked  symptoms.     The  child  is  either  rest- 
less at  night,  or,  if  it  sleep,  its  repose  is  unsound;  it  talks  in  its  sleep, 
or  wakes  in  a  state  of  alarm.     Sometimes  from  the  very  commence- 
ment, at  other  times  soon  after  the  appearance  of  these  febrile  symp- 
toms, cough  comes  on;  at  first,  short  and  hacking,  frequently  not 
causing  the  child  any  uneasiness,  and  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  excite 
the  notice,  and  not  at  all  to  awaken  the  anxiety,  of  the  parents.   Loss 
of  appetite  and  increase  of  thirst  are  early  observable ;  the  bowels  are 
usually  constipated,  and    vomiting  is  not  unfrequent,  especially  in 
infants  at  the  breast.     The  tongue  and  lips  are  at  the  same  time  of  a 
florid  red  ;  the  tongue  is  less  moist  than  usual,  and  is  generally  coated 
in  the  middle  with  a  thickiah  white  fur.     In  these  symptoms,  indeed, 
there  is  but  little  to  mark  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  or  to  point  to 
the  organ  whoso  disease  has  kindled  the  fever  in  the  system ;  for  the 
slight  cough,  if  not  overlooked,  may  yet  be  attributed  to  irritation  of 
the  bronchi,  sympathetic  with  derangement  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines.    The  respiration  too  is  not  always  much  hurried  at  this  early 
period ;  while,  in  the  young  child,  both  its  frequency,  and  that  of  the 
pulse,  are  much  modified  by  position ;  and  the  results  of  auscultation 
are  not  uniform,  and  may  sometimes  afford  no  information   at  all 
Even  now,  however,  there  are  some  signs  which  to  the  attentive  ob- 
server will  convey  much  information,  and  information  all  the  more 
valuable  from    our   being   furnished  with  it  chiefly  in  those   young 
infants,  in  whom  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  attended  with  most 
difficulty.     The  seat  of  the  mischief  is  shown  to  be  in  the  respiratory 
organs  by  the  child  no  longer  breathing  through  the  nares,  while  the 
tongue  is  applied  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  in  health ;  but  by  its 
breathing  through  the  open  mouth    also,  whence  the  tongue   early 
acquires  an  unusual  degree  of  dryness.     This  same  inability  to  respire 
comfortably  through  the  nares  causes  the  child  to  suck  by  starts:  it  seizes 
the  breast  eagerly,  sucks  for  a  few  moments  with  greediness,  then  sud- 
denly drops  the  nipple,  and  in  many  instances  begins  to  cry.     As  the 
disease  advances,  these  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  sucking  and  of  respi- 
ration often  become  more  striking  ;  but  it  is%t  its  onset  that  they  are 
most  valuable,  since  then  we  have  fewer  indications  to  lead  us  right. 

It  is  not,  however,  thus  gradually  that  pneumonia  always  comes 
on ;  for  sometimes  a  child  who  has  gone  to  bed  well,  or  merely  'a 
little  poorly,  wakes  in  the  night  in  a  state  of  alarm,  refusing  to  be 
pacified,  with  a  flushed  face  and  burning  skin,  and  hurried  breathing 
and  short  cough.  This  sudden  supervention  of  pneumonia  is  not  so 
often  met  with  among  infants  at  the  breast  as  among  children  from 
two  to  four  years  old.  Often,  tnough  not  always,  this  severe  onset  of 
the  disease  has  appeared  to  depend  on  the  pneumonia  being  asso- 
ciated with  extensive  inflammation  of  the  pleura;  but  sometimes  the 
symptoms  which  at  first  seemed  so  threatening  soon  subside,  and  the 
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affection,  in  its  subsequent  stages,  presents  no  peculiarity,  and  is  not 
by  any  means  remarkable  for  its  severity. 

This  first  stage  of  pneumonia  passes,  for  the  most  part,  by  degrees 
into  the  second,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  generally  obvious 
to  all.  The  momentary  cheerfulness  which  before  existed  has  now 
passed  away;  infants  now  no  longer  wish  to  be  removed  from  the 
cradle,  or  from  the  recumbent  posture  in  their  nurse's  arms,  and  older 
children  have  quite  lost  all  interest  in  their  play;  they  become 
drowsy,  ask  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  cry  if  taken  up.  The  hfirry  of  the 
respiration  is  now  abundantly  evident ;  the  alee  nasi  are  dilated  with 
each  inspiration,  the  abdominal  muscles  are  brought  into  play  to  assist 
in  its  performance,  and  any  change  of  posture  renders  the  breathing 
more  labored  and  more  hurried.  The  cough  has  become  much  more 
frequent ;  it  is  still  hard,  sometimes  is  evidently  painful,  so  that  the 
child  cries  with  each  cough ;  at  other  times  it  is  an  almost  constant 
short  hack.  The  bright  flush  of  the  face,  and  the  florid  tint  of  the 
lips,  are  gone,  but  the  heat  of  skin  continues ;  for  the  persistence  of 
an  almost  unvarying .  high  temperature  throughout  its  course  is,  as 
M.  Roger  has  shown,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  pneumonia  of 
the  child  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  adult.  It  is  a  pungent  heat,  which  be- 
comes more  sensible  the  longer  the  hand  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  sur- 
face ;  and  so  great  is  the  elevation  of  temperature,  that  M.  Roger  found 
it  average  almost  104°  Fah.  in  ninety-seven  experiments,  while  in  some 
cases  it  greatly  exceeded  this  degree.  Though  so  intense,  however, 
this  heat  is  unequal  at  different  parts — the  extremities  being  cool,  or 
even  cold,  while  the  body  is  hot ;  but  there  is  no  moisture  on  any 
part  of  the  skin.  The  face  now  assumes  a  puffed,  heavy,  but  anxious 
appearance,  and  when  the  child  is  very  young,  or  the  pneumonia  very 
extensive,  the  lips  jfut  on  a  livid  hue,  which  is  also  very  evident  around 
the  mouth,  while  the  face  generally  is  pale.  The  thirst  usually  con- 
tinues very  urgent,  but  children  at  the  breast  still  vomit  the  milk. 
This  is  apparently  owing  to  their  thirst  being  so  urgent  as  to  lead 
them  to  suck  too  greedily,  and  thus  overload  their  stomach,  since, 
while  they  generally  vomit  almost  immediately  after  leaving  the 
breast,  they  do  not  reject  small  quantities  of  fluid  given  them  from  a 
cap  or  a  spoon.  The  disease  of  the  lungs  now  betrays  itself  most 
strikingly  in  children  at  the  breast,  for  as  often  as  they  attempt  to 
suck,  the  respiration  becomes  at  once  greatly  hurried ;  they  drop  the 
nipple,  panting,  from  their  mouth,  or,  having  seized  it,  have  not 
breath  sufficient  to  make  the  vacuum  necessary  to  bring  the  flow  of 
milk. 

The  results  of  auscultation,  though  variable,  are  now  sufficiently 
obvious.  Crepitation  is  now  heard,  often  in  both  lungs,  and  generally 
in  their  lower  and  posterior  parts — seldom,  however,  the  minute 
crepitus  such  as  we  hear  in  the  pneumonia  of  the  adult,  but  that  sound 
known  as  the  subcrepitant  r&le.  The  comparative  rarity  of  true 
pneumonic  crepitus  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  infancy  is  a  point 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of:  often,  however,  if  you  keep  your  ear  to  an 
infant's  chest,  and  wait  till  it  takes  an  unusual  deep  inspiration,  you 
will  hear  the  true  crepitus  of  pneumonia  just  for  a  moment  when  the 
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air  enters  the  pulmonary  vesicles ;  and  then  again  you  will  lose  it 
when  the  child  breathes  as  it  was  doing  before,  and  you  will  hear  only 
the  subcrepitant  rile.  If  the  inflammation  have  attacked  only  one 
lung,  you  will  perhaps  be  struck  by  the  loud  puerile  breathing  in  the 
healthy  organ,  which  is  thus  compelled  to  perform  a  double  function. 
If  both  be  involved,  you  may  almost  overlook  the  disease,  since  yon 
have  not  the  aid  afforded  by  contrast ;  unless,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  mischief  on  the  one  side  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  cause  bronchial 
breathing,  Vhile  on  the  other  side  crepitation  alone  is  audible.  This 
bronchial  breathing  is  sometimes  heard  associated  with  the  sub-crepi- 
tant  r&le,  or  with  large  crepitation,  while  at  other  times  the  ear  detects 
nothing  but  the  whiff  of  air  through  the  larger  air-tnbes ;  and  often 
this  alone  is  audible  on  an  ordinary  inspiration,  while  on  a  deep 
breath  being  taken,  the  subcrepitant  r&le  will  be  at  once  perceptible. 
In  the  child  we  lose  all  the  information  which,  in  the  adult,  is  afforded 
by  the  different  modifications  of  the  voice-sound;  for  the  shrill  or 
querulous  tone  of  a  suffering  child,  and  the  words  often  uttered  in 
different  keys,  afford,  even  when  the  child  is  old  enough  to  talk  well, 
results  far  too  uncertain  to  be  trustworthy. 

Percussion  sometimes  yields  a  very  manifest  dulness  on  the  affected 
side ;  and  this  dulness  is  usually  most  evident  in  the  infra-scapular 
region.  At  other  times,  however,  no  such  marked  results  are  afforded, 
but  the  lower  parts  of  the  chest  give  a  somewhat  duller  sound  than 
the  upper,  and  the  impression  communicated  to  the  finger  is  that  of 
greater  solidity  below  than  above  the  scapula.  This  last  sign  is  often 
very  valuable,  since  it  may  be  perceived  at  a  time  when  the  ear  cannot 
clearly  detect  actual  dulness  on  percussion. 

Death  may  take  place  in  this,  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia,  if  a 
very  extensive  portion  of  lung  have  been  involved  in  the  disease,  or 
if  it  be  associated  with  much  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or  if  the 
pneumonia  have  been  grafted  on  severe  bronchitis.  The  pneumonia 
which  supervenes  on  measles,  or  which  comes  on  in  a  child  debilitated 
by  previous  illness,  sometimes  terminates  unexpectedly  in  this  stage, 
and  on  an  examination  of  the  body  after  death  the  lung  is  found 
scarcely  to  have  passed  beyond  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia,  except 
in  a  few  portions  of  but  limited  extent ;  though  still  larger  tracts  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  state  of  collapse,  and  to  the  sudden  super- 
vention of  this  condition  the  fatal  event  is  probably  in  great  measure 
due.  It  is  important,  too,  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  weakly  children,  a 
pneumonia  of  even  very  small  extent*  will  often  prove  fatal ;  hence 
the  great  importance  of  watching  most  sedulously  against  all  those 
intercurrent  affections  of  the  lungs  which  come  on  in  the  course  of 
diarrhoea,  measles,  remittent  fever,  &c. 

But  the  pneumonia  may  be  free  from  any  of  the  above-named  com- 
plications, and  then,  if  unchecked  by  treatment,  it  will  pass  into  the 
third  stage.  The  respiration  now  becomes  more  labored,  and  though 
its  frequency  is  sometimes  diminished  it  will  be  found  to  have  become 
irregular;  several  short  and  hurried  inspirations  being  followed  by 
one  or  two  deeper,  and  at  longer  intervals,  and  these  again  by  hurried 
breathing.  The  cough  sometimes  ceases  altogether,  or  if  not,  it  is  less 
frequent,  and  looser,  since  it  is  now  produced  by  the  child's  efforts  to 
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clear  the  larger  air-tubes  from  the  accumulating  secretions.     The  voice 
is  often  lost,  the  patient  speaking  only  in  a  hoarse  whisper;  while 
children  who  are  just  learning  to  talk  will  frequently  maintain  com- 
plete silence,  as  if  conscious  that  they  have  no  breath  to  waste  in 
words.    The  face  looks  sunken,  the  extremities  are  cold,  and,  though  the 
trunk  retains  its  high  temperature  almost  to  the  last,  yet  the  skin  often 
loses  somewhat  of  its  previous  dryness,  and  clammy  sweats  break  out, 
especially  about  the  head.     The  pulse  is  extremely  frequent  and  small, 
and  the  beats  so  run  into  each  other  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
count  them.     The  child  is  sometimes  very  restless  at  intervals,  tossing 
about  from  side  to  side #s  much  as  its  reduced  powers  will  permit; 
but  it  usually  lies  in  a  state  of  half  consciousness,  though  sensible 
"when  spoken  to,  and  fretful  if  disturbed.     If  raised  hastily  from  the 
recumbent  posture,  or  if  put  to  the  breast,  the  great  increase  of  dysp- 
noea which  is  immediately  produced  shows  how  seriously  the  respira- 
tory organs  are  affected.     In  many  cases,  too,  the  livid  hue  of  the 
face  and  of  the  nails  is  a  further  proof  of  the  great  impediment  which 
exists  to  the  decarbonization  of  the  blood ;  and  once  I  saw  purpurous 
spots  appear  on  the  arms  and  hands  thirty-six  hours  before  the  death 
of  a  previously  healthy  child  of  a  year  old,  in  whom  an  attack  of 
idiopathic  pneumonia  terminated  fatally  on  the  seventeenth  day.     This 
condition  seldom  lasts  above  two  or  three  days ;  for  cither  life  becomes 
gradually  extinct,  without  the  supervention  of  any  new  symptom,  or 
convulsions  occur  which  are  followed  by  fatal  coma,  or  the  child  re- 
covers from  it  for  a  few  hours  only  to  suffer  a  second  attack  of  con- 
vulsions, and  return  of  coma,  in  which  it  dies.     It  can  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  remind  you  of  what  was  said  some  time  since  with  refer- 
ence to  the  import  of  convulsions,  and  to  their  being  in  many  cases 
merely  a  token  of  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  such  as 
delirium  is  in  the  adult.     The  former  symptoms  in  the  child,  and  the 
latter  in  the  adult,  betoken  in  a  case  of  pneumonia  that  the  brain  is 
suffering  from  the  circulation  through  it  of  imperfectly  aerated  blood. 
The  third  stage,  however,  does  not  always  advance  thus  uninter- 
ruptedly to  a  fatal  issue,  but  a  kind  of  imperfect  recovery  sometimes 
takes  place.     A  diminution  is  obvious  in  the  more  alarming  symp- 
toms ;  the  patient  begins  to  express  some  desire  for  food  as  well  as  for 
drink,  and  even  has  occasional  gleams  of  cheerfulness.     The  cough, 
which  in  many  instances  had  almost  or  altogether  ceased,  returns,  but 
is  short  and  hacking,  although   there  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  of 
mucus  in  the  larger  air-tubes.     The  dyspnoea  is  no  longer  urgent, 
though  the  breath  is  habitually  short.     The  skin  is  hot,  dry,  and 
harsh,  and  evening  exacerbations  of  fever  ofteif  occur;  the  tongue  is 
red,  dry,  and  sometimes  chapped,  or  presents  small  aphthous  ulcers  at 
its  edges ;  diarrhoea  is  not  infrequent ;    the  child  wastes  daily,  and 
dies  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  worn  out  and  exceedingly  ema- 
ciated. 

The  auscultatory  signs  of  this  third  stage  of  pneumonia  are  in  the 
main  those  of  the  second  stage,  except  that  the  bronchial  breathing 
usually  becomes  both  more  distinct  and  more  extensive,  occupying  situ- 
ations where  either  the  subcrepitant  r&le,  or  even  large  crepitation, 
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had  previously  been  heard.     As  it  extends,  too,  it  becomes  audible 
in  front  as  well  as  behind,  and  both  it,  and  dulness  on  percussion, 
may  be  perceived  in  the  infra-mammary  as  well  as  in  the  infra-scapu* 
lar  region,  to  which  at  first  they  are  almost  always  limited.     This 
bronchial  breathing  is  generally  much  more  extensive  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other,  and  sometimes  it  is  heard  throughout   the  whole 
posterior  part  of  one  side  of  the  chest ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  unusual 
to  find  bronchial  breathing  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  one  lung, 
except  in  cases  where  there  existed  previous  tubercular  disease  of  the 
organ,  and  then  the  pulmonary  tissue  may  become  solidified  under 
the  influence  of  an  amount  of  disease  which  otherwise  would  be  inade- 
quate to  produce  this  result. 

The  symptoms  that  attend  the  third  stage  of  the  disease  usually  are 
the  result  of  the  lung  having  passed  into  the  state  of  suppuration.  I 
say  usually,  for  sometimes  recovery  eventually  takes  place  even  froa 
a  condition  apparently  desperate,  and  in  such  cases  the  degree  to 
which  disorganization  of  the  lung  had  actually  advanced  must  always 
remain  uncertain. 

The  results  of  auscultation  do  not  help  us  any  more  than  in  the 
adult,  to  determine  with  certainty  the  amount  of  injury  that  the  long 
has  sustained,  while  we  are  deprived  almost  entirely  of  that  information 
which  in  the  grown  person  is  afforded  us  by  the  changes  in  the  ap- 

Eearance  of  the  sputa.  In  some  cases  of  rapidly  fatal  pneumonia  I 
ave  seen  a  frothy  secretion  collect  about  the  mouth ;  but  this  was 
evidently  not  furnished  by  the  air-tubes,  but  was  merely  the  saliva 
which  the  child  was  unable  to  either  spit  out  or  to  swallow.  The 
cough  of  pneumonia  being  generally  short  and  not  paroxysmal,  we 
have  not  so  much  chance  of  seeing  the  sputa  as  in  the  case  of  acute 
bronchitis,  and  children  of  even  five  or  six  years  old  seldom  spit  out 
the  matters  that  they  expectorate,  but  almost  always  swallow  them. 

When  resolution  of  hepatized  lung  takes  place,  the  changes  in  the 
physical  signs  of  the  disease  are  much  the  same  as  are  perceived  in 
the  adult.  I  have  not,  however,  in  any  instance  detected  a  return  of 
true  pneumonic  crepitation,  but  subcrepitant  r&le  in  most  cases  became 
audible,  and  in  a  few  instances  large  crepitation.  In  either  case 
mucous  r&le  was  eventually  heard,  and  it  often  continued  for  many 
days  after  the  lung  had  in  other  respects  recovered  its  natural  con- 
dition ;  apparently  much  as,  in  the  pneumonia  of  the  adult,  prolonged 
expiration  often  persists  for  a  long  time  after  all  the  other  signs  of 
disease  have  disappeared. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  lecture  reference  was  made  to  cases 
in  which  the  symptoA  of  pneumonia  are  modified  by  those  of  the 
bronchitis  with  which  it  is  associated.  In  such  cases  there  is  from 
the  very  outset  a  marked  degree  of  dyspnoea  and  distress,  and  the 
face  presents  from  the  first  a  livid  hue.  The  cough  is  less  short  than 
in  simple  pneumonia,  but  it  comes  on  in  paroxysms  which  greatly 
distress  the  patient :  the  respiration  is  more  hurried  and  more  irregular, 
and  this  irregularity  comes  on  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease.  Large 
crepitation  and  subcrepitant  r&le  are  generally  heard  very  extensively 
in  both  lungs,  but  true  pneumonic  crepitation  is  unusual.     A  prepon- 
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derating  affection  of  the  lower  lobes  is  seldom  perceptible ;  and  since 
these  cases  usually  tend  to  a  rapid  termination,  death  sometimes  takes 
place  before  either  dulness  on  percussion,  or  bronchial  breathing  has 
become  distinctly  audible. 

Such  are  the  characters  generally  presented  by  pneumonia  in  early 
life,  and  these  are  usually  so  well  marked  as  to  render  it  impossible 
either  to  overlook  the  disease  or  to  mistake  its  symptoms  for  those  of 
some  other  malady.     This,  however,  is  not  invariably  the  case  even 
when  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  affection, 
while  in  those  instances  in  which  it  comes  on  in  the  course  of  other 
diseases,  it  very  often  remains  latent,  and  much  acuteness  of  perception, 
as  well  as  much  patient  observation,  is  necessary  for  its  detection.     We 
will  pass  over,  for  the  present,  the  consideration  o^pecondary  pneu- 
monia, since  to  understand  all  the  varieties  that  it  presents  would 
require  a  previous  acquaintance  with  those  diseases  in  the  course  of 
which  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  supervenes.     When  we  come  to 
the  study  of  whooping-cough,  croup,  measles,  remittent  fever,  &c,  I  will 
endeavor  to  point  out  the  period  at  which,  in  each  of  these  maladies, 
pneumonia  is  most  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  symptoms  that  indicate 
its  attack ;   but  to-day  we  will  confine  our  notice  to  those  cases  in, 
^hich  the  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs  occurs  as  an  idio- 
pathic affection. 

The  points  of  difference  between  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  have  al- 
ready been  dwelt  on  so  fully  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  recapitu- 
late them.  In  many  cases  they  are  too  obvious  to  admit  of  your  fall- 
ing into  error,  but  in  others  they  are  so  shaded  off  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  the  characters  of  one  or  of  the  other  predomi- 
nate; and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  two  exist  together,  the 
one  obscuring  the  otherwise  well-marked  features  of  the  other. 

In  the  child,  as  in  the  adult,  some  degree  of  pleurisy  exists  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  pneumonia,  though  sometimes  so  slight  as 
*o  be  scarcely  noticed  ;  whilst  in  other  cases,  though  a  little  friction- 
&ound  may  be  heard  for  a  short  time,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  danger 
to  life  is  occasioned  by  the  mischief  in  the  lung,  and  not  by  the  affec- 
tion of  the  pleura.     Sometimes,  however,  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
i^  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  patient's  danger,  and  hence  it 
*B  desirable  to  know  even  at  the  outset,  whether  the  lung  or  its  invest- 
ing membrane  is  the  part  chiefly  affected. 

An  attack  of  pleurisy  is  much  oftener  marked  by  complaint  of  severe 
t>ain  in  the  chest,  than  is  an  attack  of  pneumonia ;  or  if  the  child  be 
Enable  to  express  its  feelings,  the  seizure  is  not  unfrequently  announced 
V>y  violent  and  continued  screaming.  Sympathetic  disturbance  of  the 
V>rain  is  more  frequent  and  more  severe  at  the  onset  of  an  attack  of 
t>leurisy  than  of  pneumonia,  and  the  attendant  restlessness  is  greater. 
-Auscultation,  too,  fails  to  discover  the  crepitant  or  subcrepitant 
*""41e  which  characterizes  pneumonia,  but  air  enters  the  lung  on  the 
effected  side  much  less  freely  than  on  the  other,  and  a  friction-sound 
**xiaY  perhaps  be  distinguished ;  though  this  is  by  no  means  invariable, 
^-nd  even  when  present  it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  rhonchus.  It 
>xay  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  subject  to  but  few  exceptions,  that  when- 
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ever  a  child  is  suddenly  seized  with  symptoms  which,  while  they 
indicate  some  affection  of  the  lungs,  are  yet  unattended  with  the  aus- 
cultatory signs  of  pneumonia,  the  disease  from  which  it  is  suffering  is 
pleurisy  ;  and  this  probability  is  rendered  almost  a  certainty,  if,  while 
the  child  bears  percussion  on  one  side  of  the  chest,  it  cries  and  strug- 
gles on  the  slightest  attempt  at  percussion  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  error  of  taking  a  case  of  pneumonia  for  one  of  pleurisy,  how- 
ever, or  the  opposite,  is  of  comparatively  little  moment;  but  there  are 
other  diseases  for  which  pneumonia  may  be  taken,  in  which  the  error 
of  diagnosis  will  lead  to  serious,  and  perhaps  fatal  mistakes  in  treat- 
ment. 

These  mistakes,  too,  may  be  made  at  almost  any  stage  of  the  disease. 
At  the  comincnyment  pneumonia  may  bo  taken  for  incipient  hydro* 
cephalus.  The  vomiting,  the  pain  in  the  head,  the  restless  nights,  with 
talking  in  the  sleep,  which  attend  the  onset  of  almost  all  the  acute 
affections  of  childhood,  the  fever,  and  the  constipated  state  of  the  bowels 
common  to  both  diseases,  lead  to  this  error.  The  cough  in  some  cases 
of  pneumonia  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  noticed,  while  even  if  pres- 
ent it  may  be  taken  for  that  sympathetic  cough  which  is  sometimes 
present  in  the  early  stages  of  hydrocephalus;  and  the  child,  if  ques- 
tioned, may  complain  of  his  head,  and  of  nothing  else.  But  still  there 
are  circumstances  which  would  lead  the  attentive  observer,  inde- 
pendently of  auscultation,  to  detect  the  real  nature  of  the  case.  The 
vomiting  that  ushers  in  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  though  sometime^ 
violent,  seldom  continues  long,  and  is  unattended  with  that  permanent 
nausea  and  irritability  of  the  stomach  which  arc  so  marked  in  the  first 
stage  of  hydrocephalus.  The  evacuations  in  pneumonia  are  natural ; 
the  tongue  is  of  a  much  more  vivid  red  than  in  hydrocephalus ;  the 
pulse  is  much  more  frequent,  its  beats  are  not  irregular,  the  heat  of 
the  skin  far  greater,  far  more  constant  and  more  remarkable  on  the 
trunk  than  about  the  head,  and  the  thirst  is  generally  urgent.  If  these 
indications,  however,  be  overlooked  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  and  if  auscultation,  by  which  the  error  might  still  be  set  rijrht, 
he  neglected,  it  is  probable  that  each  subsequent  occurrence  will  he 
misinterpreted,  and  that  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  will  not  be 
understood  until  it  is  revesiled  by  the  post-mortem  examination. 
More  or  less  sympathetic  affection  of  the  head,  is  seldom  wanting  in 
pneumonia  to  confirm  the  preconceived,  erroneous  notion  ;  while  a* 
the  child  grows  worse,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  a  careful 
auscultation  increase.  Convulsions  sometimes  occur  even  several  days 
before  the  patient's  death,  and  the  head  symptoms  may  appear,  es]»e- 
eially  to  a  prejudiced  observer,  to  be  much  more  striking  than  any 
which  indicate  affection  of  the  lungs. 

It  .sometimes  happens  that  the  sympathetic  disturbance  ttfthv  stomach 
and  boweh  is  so  considerable  as  to  obscure  the  chest  symptoms,  and 
the  case  is  taken  for  one  of  enteritis  ;  or  perhaps,  if  the  heat  of  skin 
and  sensorial  disturbance  be  considerable,  for  one  of  remittent  fevtT  ; 
and  this  latter  error  is  especially  likely  to  be  committed  if  the  upper 
lobes  of  the  lung  are  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  The  vomiting  at 
the  outset  of  the  disease,  the  pain  referred  to  the  abdomen,  with  the 
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rident  increase  of  discomfort  on  pressure,  the  red  tongue,  with  its 
isposition  to  dryness,  and  the  diarrhoea  that  exists  in  these  rather 
xceptional  cases  pt  pneumonia,  arc  the  circumstances  which  tend  to 
ead  into  error ;  and  this  error  may  be  confirmed  on  the  practitioner 
hiding  that  at  least  temporary  relief  follows  the  application  of  leeches 
rod  poultices  to  the  abdomen.  With  reference  to  the  complaint  of 
pain  in  the  belly,  which  seems  often  to  have  a  large  share  in  inducing 
this  error,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  statements  of  children  with 
reference  to  the  seat  of  pain  are  very  vague,  and  that  they  frequently 
speak  of  the  belly  when  they  mean  the  chest ;  while  the  impediment 
to  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  occasioned  by  pressure  on  the  abdo- 
men, especially  if  this  pressure  be  either  sudden  or  considerable,  will 
almost  always  excite  expressions  of  uneasiness  when  the  organs  of 
respiration  are  in  any  way  affected.  It  is  in  careful  auscultation  that  * 
your  chief  safeguard  against  these  mistakes  will  consist ;  but  you  will 
find  besides,  that  by  accustoming  yourselvq|  to  look  not  at  one  or  two 
prominent  symptoms  only,  but  at  the  relation  which  each  bears  to  the 
other,  many  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  forming  a  correct 
diagnosis  will  disappear. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  to  you  that  much  of  this  is  very  dry  and  rather 
needless  detail ;  but  unfortunately  my  own  case-books  Would  enable 
me  to  illustrate  each  of  these  errors  of  diagnosis  against  which  it  is  my 
endeavor  to  guard  you.  One  more  caution  I  would  offer  you,  and 
that  is,  not  to  overlook  the  pneumonia  which  sometimes  comes  on  in 
children  while  teething.  Unless  you  be  on  the  watch  for  it,  its  early 
symptoms  will  probably  fail  to  excite  your  apprehension,  since  they 
will  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  that  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  air- 
tabes  which  so  often  accompanies  dentition,  and  the  time  for  action 
will  thus  be  allowed  to  pass  unemployed.  The  disease  comes  on  most 
frequently  in  weakly  children,  is  unattended  by  much  constitutional 
reaction,  and  often  runs  a  somewhat  chronic  course  ;  while  its  nature 
w  further  obscured  by  the  tendency  to  diarrhoea  which  exists  during 
dentition,  and  which  is  now  excited  by  the  thoracic  affection.  The 
purging  often  becomes  the  most  striking  symptom,  and  all  means  are 
employed  to  suppress  it,  and  to  check  the  vomiting  which  generally 
attends  it.  These  efforts,  however,  are  unavailing ;  the  child  wastes 
fc'ly,  and  its  skin  hangs  in  wrinkles  about  its  attenuated  limbs,  while 
™e  abdomen  becomes  tumid  from  the  collection  of  flatus  in  the  large 
'Jtestines,  and  tender  on  pressure,  and  the  tongue  grows  red,  dry,  and 
^pped,  or  covered  with  aphthous  ulcers.  The  cough  now  perhaps 
tracts  notice ;  but  both  it  and  the  bronchial  breathing  in  the  lungs 
**  probably  looked  on  as  indications  of  phthisis,  and  the  doctor  con- 
}*e8  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  has  failed  to  cure  the  disease 
^ause  it  was  irremediable.  At  last  the  child  is  worn  out,  and  dies, 
l(l  great  is  the  surprise  to  find  no  tubercle  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
'  disease  in  the  intestines,  but  pneumonia,  with  purulent  infiltration 
both  lungs — a  disease  which  ou^ht  to  have  been  detected,  and 
l*ch  probably  might  have  been  cured. 

When  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  bronchitis  in  early  life,  I  felt  it 
l>e  my  duty  to  explain  to  how  large  a  degree  changes  in  the  charac- 
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ter  of  disease  had  led  to  a  modification  of  my  practice.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  we  have  to  consider  even  more  than 
this,  and  to  decide  whether  the  adage  "  optima  est  medicina,  medicinam 
noti  facere"  does  not  include,  as  some  have  contended,  all  that  we 
need  know  with  reference  to  it.  This  allegation  has  been  made :  it 
has  been  asserted  that  in  the  young  the  tendency  to  recovery  from 
uncomplicated  pneumonia  is  so  invariable,  that  the  physician  has 
nothing  more  to  do,  after  having  established  his  diagnosis,  than  to 
watch  how  nature  brings  about  the  cure,  and  to  abstain  from  disturbing 
processes  which  his  interference  can  only  mar.1 

Dr.  Barthez* — a  name  which  we  cannot  mention  without  stopping 
for  a  moment  to  pay  the  tribute  due  to  the  memory  of  his  worthy 
fellow-laborer,  Rillict,  who  passed  away  so  suddenly,  so  prematurely 
for  scigncc,  if  not  for  his  own  fame — addressed  a  communication  to 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  in  April,  1862,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  vindicate  the  expe^ant  treatment  of  pneumonia  in  early  life. 
In  this  paper  he  states,  that  of  212  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  occurring 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  fifteen,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  at 
the  Ilopital  Ste.  Eugenic,  two  only  had  a  fatal  termination,  although 
no  approach  to  active  treatment  was  adopted  in  more  than  a  sixth  of 
the  number.  M.  Grisollc,  so  deservedly  high  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  seems  inclined  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  M.  Barthez  for 
children  above  the  age  of  four,  and  for  young  persons  up  to  the  age 
of  fivc-and-twenty,  but  demurs  to  its  applicability  at  a  more  advanced 
age:  or  in  other  words,  where  his  own  largest  experience  commences, 
and  his  own  personal  responsibility  weighs  upon  him  most  heavily, 
he  hesitates  to  stand  by  a  mere  spectator  of  the  combat  between  dis- 
ease and  nature  for  the  mastery.  M.  Barthez  sums  up  his  conclusions 
very  decidedly,  though  with  just  moderation,  and  it  is  fairest  to  slate 
them  in  his  own  words:  "The  only  positive  rule  which  I  am  anxinus 
to  lay  down  is  this :  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  useful,  and  still  less  is  it 
necessary,  to  employ  very  active  treatment  in  the  idiopathic  pneu- 
monia of  children,  and  that  it  is  especially  important  to  abstain  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  repeated  abstraction  of  blood,  since  its  evi- 
dent effect  is  to  weaken  the  children  uselessly,  and  to  protract  their 
convalescence  considerably." 

Now  I  have  no  statistical  data  to  oppose  to  the  statements  of  M- 
Barthez.  I  meet  with  idiopathic  pneumonia  in  an  early  stage  much 
more  rarely  now  thiui  I  did  formerly,  when  I  was  physician  to  the 
Children's  Dispensary  in  Lambeth,  or  when  I  had  charge  of  some  of 
the  out-patients  of  the  Children's  Hospital ;  and  in  the  case  of  nn»st  of 
the  patients  who  are  admitted  with  pneumonia,  the  disease  has  long 
since  passed  the  stage  in  which  active  treatment  would  have  been 
admissible.  The  same,  too,  applies  to  the  cases  that  have  come  under 
my  notice  in  private  consultation  ;  though  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  rarity  with  which  idiopathic  pneumonia  has  fallen 


1  £°'  'Jl*  1t,lH,Vr>'  l'1'  ,,i,!!"»'"  "^  ri-iWem-r  to  the  fxptvtani  treaimriit  oi  pneumonia, 
e  (.in«ollt\  La  riKMiniiMiii*.  "J.i  o-l  .  Puri>.  pp  .V^-jiTS, 

1  Reporuvl  in  the  Huh? tin  dc  T!i*r:i  poult- pie.  Svo.  Pant.  lvV>,  vol  6.\  pp.  36S-"74. 
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nder  my  observation,  in  private,  says  much  for  its  tendency  to  spon- 
aneous  subsidence  when  the  patient  is  placed  in  favorable  hygienic 
conditions. 

But  I  confess  that  I  cannot  forget  the  good  results  which  I  saw 
years  ago  from  the  abstraction  of  blood  at  the  outset  of  an  attack  of 
pneumonia  in  previously  healthy  children,  in  whom  fever,  short  cough, 
and  hurried  breathing  had  come  on  suddenly,  and  unpreceded  by  ca- 
tarrhal symptoms.  It  is  conceded,  by  writers  even  at  the  present 
day,  that  depletion  employed  at  an  early  period  lessens  heat  of  skin, 
abateB  hurry  of  breathing,  and  relieves  distress ;  and  to  these  admis- 
sions I  should  be  disposed  to  add  that,  in  some  instances,  it  cuts  short 
the  disease.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  after  the  first  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours  this  result  will  be  obtained,  and  should  not  advise 
depletion  at  a  time  when  small  crepitation  has  become  generally  dif- 
fused, still  less  when  dulness  or  bronchial  breathing  is  perceptible;  nor 
should  I  advocate  a  repetition  of  bleeding  in  any  case  when  the  gootl 
which  it  appeared  to  have  effected  had  passed  away. 
.But  if  I  cannot  admit  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  in  the  early  stage 
of  pneumonia  is  never  indicated,  still  less  can  I  allow  that  antimony 
is  in  no  case  to  be  employed,  even  though  the  symptoms  do  not  seem 
to*  justify  depletion,  or  though  the  time  for  having  recourse  to  it  may 
have  passed  away.  So  long  as  the  breathing  has  not  become  bronchial, 
or  the  heat  of  skin  and  hurry  of  respiration  continue,  and  the  vital 
powers  of  the  child  are  manifestly  unimpaired,  even  though  the  dif- 
fusion of  small  crepitation  through  the  lungs  proves  the  inflammation 
to  be  very  general,  I  believe  that  antimony  is  likely  to  prove  of  essen- 
tial service.  I  mean  here,  antimony  employed  for  its  own  specific 
wtion,  and  not  merely  given  as  an  adjunct  to  other  treatment.  Given 
to  a  dose  of  gr.  J  every  ten  minutes  till  vomiting  is  produced,  in  the 
ease  of  a  child  of  two  years  old,  and  continued  afterwards  every  two 
hours  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  it  subdues  the 
fever  and  abates  the  dyspnoea  in  a  most  remarkable  manner ;  the 
minute  crepitation  becomes  larger,  and,  as  M.  Trousseau  says,  "  there 
»no  Btage  of  convalescence  ;"  the  child  dangerously  ill  yesterday  is 
all  but  well  to-day ;  and  nothing  but  our  experience  of  the  real  im- 
portance of  the  previous  symptoms  would  satisfy  us  that  we  had 
w>t  misread  their  meaning,  or  over-estimated  their  gravity.  But  I 
nrast  add  that  antimony  thus  employed  usually  accomplishes  its  pur- 
pose in  twenty-four,  or  at  the  most  in  thirty-six  hours ;  and  that  with 
the  establishment  of  its  complete  tolerance  comes  the  signal  for  its 
discontinuance,  or  at  least  for  a  change  in  the  mode  of  its  administra- 
tion, and  the  results  of  auscultation  must  now  in  great  measure  deter- 
mine our  subsequent  conduct.  Should  that  inform  us  that  the 
physical  condition  of  the  lung  has  greatly  improved,  as  well  as  the 
jS^eral  state  of  the  patient,  the  use  of  the  remedy  may  be  persevered 
m  »t  longer  intervals,  as  every  four  or  six  hours.  If  the  signs  of  in- 
flammation are  advancing,  and  have  become  perceptible  in  portions 
°*tang  previously  free  from  disease,  mercury  must  be  employed, 
Jhich  may  be  combined  with  small  doses  of  antimony,  while  large 
doses  of  that  remedy  may  still  be  given  to  combat  any  sudden  increase 
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of  fever  o»  dyspnoea  that  may  chance  to  supervene.  If,  notwithstand- 
ing a  manifest  diminution  of  the  fever  and  reduction  of  the  dyspnoea, 
bronchial  breathing  should  have  become  distinctly  audible,  mercurials 
must  at  once  be  substituted  for  the  antimony ;  and  the  existence  in 
any  case  of  extensive  or  well-marked  bronchial  respiration  should  be 
regarded  as  of  itself  contradicting  the  antimonial  plan  of  treatment. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  say,  that  after  the  supervention  of  bronchial 
respiration  antimony  ought  never  to  be  given,  but  only  that  it  should 
not  be  employed  except  in  small  doses,  and  in  combination  with  other 
remedies. 

In  cases  where  the  symptoms  do  not  set  in  with  such  violence  as 
to  indicate  the  necessity  for  very  large  doses  of  antimony,  or  in  which 
the  disease  has  passed  that  stage  where  antimony  so  given  is  likely  to 
be  beneficial,  mercurials  may  be  used  with  great  advantage.  In  cases 
of  the  former  kind,  from  two-thirds  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  calomel, 
dbmbined  with  two  grains  of  James's  powder,  may  be  given  every 
six  hours  to  a  child  two  years  old.  If  the  case  be  of  a  graver  kind, 
and  bronchial  breathing  have  become  perceptible,  notwithstanding 
depletion  and  the  administration  of  tartar  emetic,  the  calomel  most 
be  given  more  frequently — as  every  four  or  three  hours,  combined 
with  small  doses  of  Dover's  powder  and  tartar  emetic,  if  the  child  be 
not  so  depressed  as  to  render  the  usct>f  the  latter  medicine  inexpedient. 
Sometimes  the  combination  of  antimony  with  the  mercurial  is  at  first 
well  borne,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  desirable  to  discontinue  it  on 
account  of  the  sickness  that  it  produces,  or  on  account  of  the  debility 
of  the  patient.  The  diarrhoea  which  the  calomel  excites  may  usually 
be  checked  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  Dover's  powder,  or  by 
an  occasional  dose  of  chalk  mixture.  There  are  some  troublesome 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  stomach  and  bowels  arc  so  irritable  that 
scarcely  any  medicine  can  be  borne;  and  in  them,  as  well  as  in  cases 
of  neglected  pneumonia  where  the  proper  time  for  active  treatment 
has  been  allowed  to  pass  by,  and  the  child  has  become  exhausted, 
while  a  large  extent  of  lung  is  impervious  to  air,  much  benefit  some- 
times follows  the  persevering  use  of  mercurial  inunction,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  that  convenient  substitute  for  inunction,  the  mercurial 
belt,  on  which  the  ointment  should  be  renewed  every  twelve  hours. 
In  infants  and  children  under  five  years  of  age,  the  gums  hardlv  ever 
become  affected  by  mercury,  even  though  most  energetically  employed; 
and  it  has  only  once  occurred  to  me  to  meet  with  an  instance  of  pro- 
fust*  salivation,  or  of  dangerous  ulceration  of  the  gums,  as  the  result 
of  thi'  employment  of  mercury  in  pneumonia.  Such  accidents,  how- 
ever, do  now  and  then  occur,  and  have  been  known  to  terminate  in 
fatal  gangrene  of  the  cheek,  or  in  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  you  must  watch  the  condition  of  the  gums  in  infants  and 
children  to  whom  you  are  administering  mercury,  just  as  you  would 
do  in  the  case  of  the  adult,  and  diminish  or  discontinue  the  remedy 
on  the  first  indication  of  their  being  affected. 

The  iliet  of  children  in  the  early  stages  of  pneumonia  should  be 
sparing;  and  infants  not  weaned  should  have  some  less  nutritious 
food   than  the  mother's  milk    ~*«ch  thoir  thirst  will  otherwise  lead 
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them  to  take  more  abundantly  even  than  when  they  are  weH.  If  the 
pneumonia  be  severe,  it  is  better  to  give  even  the  mother's  milk  with 
a  spoon,  rather  than  to  allow  the  infant  to  suck,  since  the  very  act  of 
racking  is  injurious,  and  taxes  to  the  utmost  the  respiratory  function, 
the  organs  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  in  as  unexcited  a  state  as 
possible. 

But  though  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  requires  a 
strict  antiphlogistic  regimen  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  yet  in 
many,  perhaps  in  most  cases  there  arrives  a  period  in  which  a  spare 
diet  is  no  longer  suitable — in  which  your  main  efforts  must  be  directed 
to  support  the  constitutional  powers,  rather  than  to  subdue  the  inflam- 
mation. If  you  forget  this,  it  may  happen  to  you  to  overcome  the 
mischief  in  the  chest,  but  to  lose  your  patient  from  carrying  too  far, 
or  from  continuing  too  long,  the  very  treatment  which,  within  proper 
limits,  was  most  salutary.  No  point  in  the  management  of  the  disease 
is  more  difficult  than  the  seizing  the  exact  moment  when  the  employ- 
ment of  stimulants  becomes  necessary ;  and  n<f  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down  for  regulating  their  use.  If,  however,  the  patient  were 
beginning  to  be  much  purged,  if  the  respiration  were  growing  more 
labored  and  irregular,  though  diminished  in  frequency,  and  if  the 
poise  were  becoming  more  frequent,  and  above  all,  smaller  and  smaller, 
it  is  high  time  to  resort  to  their  use.  Wine  is  indispensable  in  such 
ewes  in  the  pneumonia  of  the  child  as  in  that  of  the  adult ;  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  it  even  to  infants  at  the  breast.  Ammonia 
may  also  be  advantageously  administered  in  this  stage  of  the  disease, 
either  in  a  mixture  with  the  decoction  of  senega,1  or  dissolved  in  milk, 
which  conceals  its  disagreeable  pungency  better  than  any  other  ve- 
hicle. If  diarrhoea  do  not  exist,  strong  beef-tea  or  veal-broth  is  the 
...Wit  form  in  which  nutriment  can  be  given ;  but  if  the  bowels  be  re- 
laxed, arrowroot,  or  the  decoction  blanche*  of  the  French  hospitals, 
Amid  be  substituted  for  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  a  caution  with  reference  to 
the  employment  of  blisters — a  measure  to  which  we  often  have  re- 
course with  advantage  during  the  resolution  of  pneumonia  in  the 
adult,  but  which  is  not  advisable  in  young  children  whose  lungs  have 
Wen  solidified  by  the  disease.  Stimulating  liniments3  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage;  they  produce  very  evident  good,  and  are 
unattended  by  the  risk  that  always  accompanies  making  a  breach  of 
fctfle  surface  in  a  young  child  exhausted  by  previous  illness.  The  risk 
W  mch  sores  taking  on  an  unhealthy  character  appears  to  be  greater 
•fter  inflammation  of  the  lungs  than  after  almost  any  other  disease ; 
»ftd  it  may  be  added,  that  the  risk  is  still  greater  in  those  cases  of 
8econdary  pneumonia  that  supervene  on  measles. 

1  See  Formula  No.  12,  p.  271.       *  See  note,  p.  56.       '  See  Formula  No.  1 1,  p.  270. 
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LECTURE    XXII. 

(EoiM A  of  THE  LuilO*— occasionally  comet  on  in  the  course  of  scarlatinal  dropsy •event? 

of  the  symptoms  and  their  sudden  accession — Difference  between  characters  of  odema- 

tous  and  hepatized  lung — treatment — importance  of  Tenesection occasional  eiceD- 

tions  to  its  use — Chronic  a*dema,  or  carnification. 

Gasobih  or  tbb  Lfmo — Caw  illustrative  of  the  disease — is  not  the  result  of  mere 
intensity  of  inflammation — unattended  by  any  pathognomonic  symptom. 

Plburist — its  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  similar  tothow?  observed  in  the  adult— 
auscultatory  signs  of  it, and  their  changes  as  recovery  advances — it  occasionally  simu- 
lates other  diseases,  as  affections  of  the  head,  and  of  the  abdomen Kvideoces  of 

auscultation  less  conclusive  than  in  the  adult,  and  why. 

Latent  Pleurisy — occasional  sudden  death  in  these  cases — various  modes  in  which  pleurisy 
proves  fatal— other  terminations  of  the  disease  deformity  of  the  chest  from  uleoruT 
spontaneous  opening  in  chest,  its  tendency  to  remain  ft«tnlom. 

Treatment  in  the  acute  state,  importance  of  depletion  and  antiphlogistic  measures-  mss* 

agement  in  subsequent  stages — Question  of  paracentesis  considered management  rf 

pleural  fistula— of  deformity  of  chest  after  pleurisy. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of  some  other  forms  of  '10* 
flammatory  disease  of  tho  respiratory  organs,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
notice  two  conditions  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  which,  though  not  the 
direct  results  of  inflammation,  yet  are  closely  connected  with  it.  (jn^ 
of  these  conditions  is  acute  tfdema  of  the  lung  ;  the  other  is  aanqrtn* 
of  its  substance. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  your  time  with  any  detailed  account  of 
that  anasarcous  state  of  the  lungs  which  is  sometimes  met  with  in  con-* 
nection  with  general  dropsy  of  long  standing,  or  with  some  old  disease 
of  the  heart  and  great  vessels.     In  such  cases,  thetedema  of  the  lungs 
is  a  secondary  affection,  ami  has  very  little  share  in  producing  the 
patient's  death.     But  it  occasionally  happens  that  children  are  attacked 
by  intense  dyspntra,  and  other  symptoms  of  disorder  of  the  respiratory 
organs  which  terminate  rapidly  in  death ;  while   it  is  discovered    on 
an  examination  of  the  bodf ,  that  the  thoracic  viscera  generally  are 
free  from  disease,  but  that  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  is  loaded  with  semus 
fluid.     Laennec1  refers  to  such  an  accident  as  probably  accounting  for 
the  occasional  sudden  supervention  of  extreme  dyspnoea  in  children 
recovering  from  measles ;  but  the  late  much  lamented   M.  Lcgendre* 
was,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  first  person  who  clearly  tinned 
the  connection  between  the  symptoms  observed  during  life," and  the 
state  of  extreme  < edema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  after  death. 

This  a'tb'inii  of  th?  lungs*  though  it  sometimes  destroys  life  very 
speedily,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  purely  idiopathic  affect  ion*  but  occurs 

1  On  the  I>i*ca*fs  of  the  Cbe«t,  trnn«lutfd  by  Dr.  Fnrhox.  4th  edition,  p.  1»V|.  London 

is:m. 

1  Recherche*  sur  <pirlque»  Maladies  de  1  Kufunce,  Svo,  pp.  :cj  I-::5J.     Pan*,  IMC 
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generally  as  one  of  the  complications  of   that  acute  anasarca  which 
not  unfrequcntly  succeeds  to  scarlatina ;  and  even  then  it  is  not  of  very 
common    occurrence.      M.  Legendre  records  only  four  cases,  all  of 
Trhich  were  observed  in  children  who  were  suffering  from  anasarca 
after  scarlatina  ;  but  several  instances  of  it  have  come  under  my  notice 
since  the  publication  of  his  observations,  in  all  of  which  it  supervened 
daring  scarlatinal  dropsy.     In  some  of  these  cases  it  came  on  while 
the  children  were  laboring  under  a  great  degree  of  anasarca;  while  in 
others  the  dropsy  had  greatly  abated  before  the  thoracic  symptoms 
appeared.     Indications  of  slight  mischief  in  the  chest,  such  as  frequent 
dry  cough,  some  degree  of   dyspnoea,  with  rhonchus  and  sibilus,  or 
scanty  crepitation,  preceded  the  more  serious  symptoms  for  two  or 
three  days.     The  patient,  in  short,  had  seemed  to  be  suffering  from 
a  bronchitis  of  moderate  intensity,  when  suddenly  extreme  difficulty 
of  respiration  supervened,  attended  with  very  hurried  breathing,  or- 
thopnoea,  and  most  tumultuous  and  violent  action  of  the  heart,  though 
with  a  feeble  pulse.     The  cough  continued,  being  still  short  and  quite 
unaccompanied   by    expectoration.      Auscultation,    in   such   circum- 
stances, does  not  seem  to  give  account  of  mischief  sufficiently  serious 
m  to  explain  the  alarming  nature  of  the  symptoms.     It  may  be  thought 
P  that  air  enters  the  lungs  less  freely  than  it  should  do  ;  but  the  crepita- 
^     tion  heard  is  scanty,  bronchial  respiration  is  not  perceptible,  neither 
w  the  resonance  of  the  chest  on  percussion  diminished  unless  fluid 
has  at  the  same  time  been  effused  into  the  pleura.     Nevertheless,  if 
relief  be  not  soon  afforded,  the  child's  sufferings  in  a  few  hours  amount 
to  perfect  agony;  the  difficulty  of  respiration  and  the  tumultuous 
action  of  the  heart  continuing ;  the  lips  and  face  becoming  perfectly 
livid,  but  the  intellect  remaining  clear,  and  the  child  complaining  of 
great  distress  referred  to  the  heart  or  epigastrium ;  till,  at  length,  death 
tikes  place  suddenly,  which  it  sometimes   does  within  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  appearance  of  these  alarming  symptoms.     At  other 
timeB,  the  approach  of  the  disease  is  more  gradual,  the  dyspnoea  being 
augmented  in  paroxysms,   but,   on   the  wnole,   increasing  with  the 
increase  of  the  general  anasarca,  and  proving  fatal  in  the  course   of 
five  or  six  days. 

On  examining  after  death  the  bodies  of  children  who  have  died  of 
this  acute  oedema  of  the  lungs,  some  transparent  serum  is  usually  found 
in  the  chest,  and  a  few  deposits  of  lymph  on  the  surface  of  the  lung 
sometimes  betoken  the  existence  of  slight  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 
The  lungs  themselves  are  of  a  deep-red  color,  firm,  and  destitute  of 
ir  through  a  great  extent  of  their  substance,  not  breaking  down  so 
^ly  as  lung  in  a  state  of  true  hepatization  would  do,  but  giving  exit 
*hen  cut  into  to  a  most  abundant  quantity  of  reddish  serum,  mixed 
*ith  very  few  air-bubbles.  If  the  lung  be  punctured,  the  fluid  will, 
j[y  degrees,  drain  out,  and  the  organ  will  recover  much  of  its  natural 
n*ccidjty,  while,  if  the  air  be  blown  into  the  bronchi,  the  pulmonary 
"*8ue  will  completely  resume  its  light  color,  and  will  crepitate  as  in 
a  8tate  of  health.  These  experiments  show  that  the  fluid  is  not  actually 
tocorporated  with  the  substance  of  the  lung ;  and  M.  Legendre  ex- 
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plains  the  sudden  occurrence  of  alarming  dyspnoea  in  some  instances 
by  the  assumption  that  it  is  due  to  compression  of  the  air-vesicle*  by 
the  rapid  pouriug  out  of  fluid  into  the  cellular  tissue  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  The  supposition,  however,  ^that  the  fluid  is  in  the.se 
cases  entirely  external  to  the  pulmonary  vesicles  does  not  appear  to 
be  well  founded,  for  watery  fluids1  will  pass  by  endosmosis  from  one 
part  of  the  lungs  to  another,  and  will  even  transude  through  the 
pleura.  The  general  effect,  however,  is  the  same,  whether  the  chief 
accumulation  of  fluid  be  within  the  air-cells,  or  external  to  them,  for 
in  either  case  the  free  entrance  of  air  is  impeded;  while  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  oedema 
has  taken  place  almost  as  much  as  upon  its  degree.  In  cases  where 
it  comes  on  towards  the  close  of  some  chronic  affection,  there  is  often 
no  dyspnoea  nor  any  aggravation  of  the  patients  sufferings  to  mark  its 
occurrence,  while,  when  it  takes  place  suddenly,  not  only  are  the 
symptoms  most  urgent,  but  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  are  found 
afte?  death  enormously  distended  with  coagulated  blood — a  token  of 
the  difficulty  with  which  the  heart  had  discharged  the  functions  to 
the  performance  ofwhich.it  at  length  became  wholly  unequal. 

In  every  case  of  anasarca  after  scarlatina,  the  possibility  of  the 
supervention  of  this  condition  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  every 
endeavor  must  be  made,  by  the  employment  of  diaphoretics  and  anti- 
monials,  and  by  the  use  of  the  hot  air  bath,  to  maintain  the  action  of 
the  skin,  and  to  relieve  thereby  the  congested  kidneys.  If  in  spite  of 
care,  or,  as  far  oftener  happens,  from  want  of  it,  these  symptoms  should 
occur,  your  course  of  treatment  must  be  governed  by  the  child's  general 
condition.  If  its  employment  be  not  absolutely  contraindicated,  free 
venesection  will  be  found  to  brinj;  the  same  remarkable  and  imme- 
diate  relief  which  it  affords  to  those  most  urgent  symptoms  that  follow 
the  escape  of  air  into  the  pleura  ;  and  the  relief  is  probably  in  both 
c.'im's  brought  about  in  the  same  manner.  After  depletion,  large  doses 
of  tartar  emetic  should  be  iriven,  since  there  is  no  other  remedy  that 
so  speedily  or  effectually  reduces  the  urgent  dyspuu*a.°  In  the  sub- 
sequent management  of  the  case,  just  such  remedies  are  required 
as  would  be  best  calculated  to  relieve  the  general  dropsy;  and  as 
that  decreases,  the  (edema  of  the  hiii"S  will  likewise  diminish  and  dis- 
appear. 

Very  often,  however,  especially  among  the  poor,  the  tvdema  of  the 
lung  comes  on  after  long  neglect  of  the  patient's  symptoms,  or  after 
>'iiur  course  of  treatment  altogether  inefficient  has  been  adopted;  and 
th"  cold  extremities,  the  livid  surface,  and  the  feeble  pulse  forbid  all 
d-  pletury  measures,  and  render  the  use  of  any  depres>ing  remedy,  such 
a-  antimony,  altogether  inappropriate.  In  such  circumstance*,  a 
directly  opposite  plan  must  be  adopted:  a  large  mustard  poultice 
must  be  applied  to  the  chest  :  stimulants  must  be  given  abundantly, 
such  as  the  nitrous  or  sulphuric  ether,  wine  or  brandy;  and  sometimes 
it  i>  necessary  to  continue  the-e  measures  for  several  days,  uhile  some 

S««p  tlin  P'nvirk*  n-i>!  fXiit'iMiii-u1-  -  !'  M.  IViriln'/..  in  n  \\mw  :it  j>.  !sfc   «-f  vol.  ii,  of  bis 
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mild  diuretic,  such  as  the  tartrate  or  citrate  of  potass,  or  the  benzoic 

acid,  is  the  only  medicine  which  we  can  venture  to  employ.     On  one 

or  two  occasions  I  have  found  reaction  speedily  follow  the  use  of  the 

stimulants,  and  have  even  been  able  in  six  or  eight  hours  not  only  to 

discontinue  them,  but  have  even  ventured  to  take  blood  from  the  arm ; 

and  the  relief  which  followed  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  course.    These, 

however,  are  exceptional  cases,  and  care  is  often  needed,  on  the  other 

hand,  lest  the  child  should  sink  from  the  too  early  withdrawal  of  the 

stimulants. 

It  would  be  wrong,  perhaps,  to  leave  this  subject  without  some 
notice  of  the  views  of  M.  Baron1  with  reference  to  certain  alterations 
in  the  lungs,  and  in  other  parenchymatous  viscera,  which  he  believes 
to  be  due  to  chronic  oedema  of  their  tissue.  He  describes  a  state  of 
t.  cmification  in  which  the  substance  of  the  organ  becomes  dark,  firm, 
and  compact,  as  if  from  compression ;  but  instead  of  these  changes 

^lebg  attended  by  any  diminution  of  its  bulk,  its  size  is  actually 
increased.  This  alteration,  though  observable  both  in  the  liver  and 
I  spleen,  is  naturally  most  striking  when  it  exists  in  the  lung,  and  was 
w  found  by  M.  Baron,  in  all  instances,  either  coexisting  with  dropsical 
*  effusions,  or  present  in  cases  where  such  effusions  had  previously 
existed.  He  believes  it  to  be  due  to  long-standing  oedema,  to  depend 
on  changes  in  the  tissue  which  the  infiltration  oP  fluid  brings  about  in 
the  course  of  time.  The  tendency  of  this  condition  when  the  lung  is 
the  part  affected  by  it  is  to  compress  the  air-cells,  and  interfere  with 
the  entrance  of  air;  but  nevertheless  in  many  cases  there  were  no 
symptoms  announcing  its  existence  during  life,  and  air  was  found  in 
the  pulmonary  vesicles  after  death,  a  fact  which  goes  far  to  substan- 
tiate the  correctness  of  Dr.  Gairdner's  opinion,  that  positive  obstruction 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  lung;  that  the  mere  elasticity  of  its  tissue,  or  congestion  of  its 

(  vessels,  is  not  adequate  to  occasion  this  result.  I  will  not,  however, 
dwell  further  on  these  opinions,  which  involve  questions  of  morbid 
anatomy  more  than  of  practical  medicine,  and  the  rather  since  I  have 
no  observations  of  my  own  bearing  on  the  subject. 
§  My  experience  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  in  childhood  is  extremely 
.  hmited,  for  only  one  case  of  it  has  come  under  my  notice.  The  par- 
ticulars of  it,  however,  may  be  worth  relating,  since  they  illustrate 
very  well  the  symptoms  which  the  disease  usually  presents,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  generally  occurs. 

A  little  girl,  three  years  old,  the  child  of  healthy  parents,  who  had 
previously  had  good  health,  with  the  exception  of  a  severe  attack  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  when  two  years  old,  began  to  droop  in 
health,  to  cough,  and  to  have  shortness  of  breath,  on  February  11, 
1843.  No  treatment  was  adopted  until  the  child  was  brought  to  me 
on  the  15th.  Her  breathing  was  then  more  oppressed,  her  general 
fondition  more  cast  down,  and  her  strength  more  reduced  than  is  usual 
m  so  short  a  time  from  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia, 
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which  had  not  set  in  with  very  severe  symptoms.  Four  leeches  were 
applied  beneath  the  right  scapula,  and  half-grain  doses  of  calomel  and 
Dover's  powder  were  given  every  three  hours.  Slight  relief  succeeded 
to  the  bleeding,  but  this  was  of  short  duration ;  and  the  child  did  not 
seem  to  be  either  better,  or  seriously  worse  until  the  19th,  when  she 
appeared  to  be  losing  strength.  The  mercury  was  now  discontinued, 
and  ammonia  and  nourishing  diet  were  freely  given.  On  the  20th, 
the  gums  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  law  began  to  swell;  by  the 
next  day  they  were  ulcerated ;  the  breath  became  very  fetid,  and  a 
discolored,  stinking  fluid,  ran  from  the  mouth.  The  thoracic  symptoms 
continued  much  thq  same,  not  at  all  increasing  in  intensity,  and  the 
cough  growing  looser  than  before ;  but  the  child  became  paler  add 
more  exsanguine,  and  continued  to  lose  power.  The  ulceration  of  the 
gums  extended  to  the  fold  of  the  lower  lip,  and  three  of  the  incisor 
teeth  fell  out  before  the  disease  was  finally  checked,  on  Feb.  26,  by 
the  application  of  the  pure  nitric  acid.  The  child  did  not  appear  to 
suffer  pain,  but  was  very  restless,  and  continually  harassed  by  efforts 
to  vomit,  during  which  she  rejected  nothing  but  an  offensive  mucus. 
She  was  extremely  indisposed  to  take  either  wine  or  any  nourishment 
for  four  days  before  her  death,  which  took  place,  apparently  from 
exhaustion,  on  March  1,  nineteen  days  after  the  commencement  of  her 
illness.  * 

On  an  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  the  left  lung  was  found 
perfectly  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  some  emphysema  of  its  upper, 
and  considerable  congestion  of  its  lower  lobe. 

The  right  lung,  which  consisted  of  only  two  lobes,  was  universally 
solid  and  non-crepitant,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  fourth  of  the 
upper  and  inner  edge  of  the  upper  lobe,  which  was  emphysematous. 
The  two  lobes  were  connected  together  by  a  layer  of  yellow  lymph. 
The  exterior  of  the  lung  generally  was  of  a  dark  grayish-red  color,  with 
irregular  patches  of  yellow  deposit  beneath  the  pleura,  some  of  which 
were  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length  and  a  quarter  in  breadth ;  besides 
which  many  small  purulent  deposits  were  contained  within  the  pul- 
monary vesicles,  as  in  vesicular  bronchitis.  The  upper  part  of  the 
upper  lobe,  and  a  small  portion  near  the  diaphragmatic  surface  of  the 
lower  lobe,  felt  soft  and  boggy  to  the  touch.  Ou  cutting  into  the 
upper  lobe,  a  cavity  was  opened  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  very  irregular 
in  form,  intersected  in  various  directions  by  the  tubes  and  vessels  that 
crossed  it ;  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  por- 
tions of  lung  hung  in  shreds.  The  cavity  contained  a  small  quantity 
of  dirty,  grayish-yellow  putrilage,  which  exhaled  a  most  fetid  odor. 
The  substance  of  the  lung  in  tne  immediate  neighborhood  was  in  a 
state  of  far  advanced  purulent  infiltration,  and  other  parts  of  the 
lobe  were  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  same  condition ;  besides  which, 
small  collections  of  puriform  fluid,  not  bigger  than  a  split  pea,  were 
found  in  various  parts  of  its  substance.  The  state  of  tn6  lower  lobe 
on  the  whole 'resembled  that  of  the  upper,  but  the  cavity  in  it  was  not 
larger  than  a  marble,  and  contained  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  pus, 
of  a  less  fetid  character  than  that  in  the  upper  lobe.     The  broncnial 
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\ands  were  swollen,  soft,  of  a  homogeneous  aspect,  and  a  gray  color; 
nit  neither  in  them,  nor  in  either  lung,  nor  in  any  organ  of  the  body, 
iras  there  the  least  trace  of  tubercular  deposit. 

Although  there  was  in  this  instance  a  larger  amount  of  inflammatory 
disorganization  of  the  lung  than  is  usually  met  with  in  connection  with 
gangrene  of  its  substance,  yet  the  symptoms  noticed  during  the  patient's 
lifetime  were  precisely  such  as  are  generally  observed  in  cases  of  this 
description.  The  child  was  attacked  by  symptoms  of  pneumonia, 
which,  however,  were  far  from  being  severe ;  but,  nevertheless,  by 
the  fifth  day  from  their  commencement,  the  greater  part  of  the  right 
long  had  become  impervious  to  air,  and  percussion  over  the  right  part 
of  the  chest,  on  February  15,  yielded  an  almost  entirely  dull  sound. 
Even  then  the  child's  strength  seemed  much  reduced,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  more  she  sank  into  a  state  of  great  weakness.  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  there  was  the  same  absence  of 
striking  indications  of  the  extent  to  which  the  respiratory  organs  had 
suffered,  and  this  even  after  a  large  portion  of  the  lung  was  completely 
disorganized.  The  most  remarkable  phenomena  were  those  which 
betokened  the  general  loss  of  power  in  the  system,  while  the  appear- 
ance of  gangrenous  ulceration  about  the  gums  tended  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion  which  refers  the  disease  to  some  peculiar 
alteration  of  the  circulating  fluid  rather  than  to  the  violence  of  the 
inflammatory  action.  Another  circumstance  which  tends  to  support 
this  opinion  is,  that  gangrene  of  the  lung  much  more  frequently  su- 
pervenes on  the  pneumonia  that  comes  on  in  the  course  of  the  exanthe- 
matou8  fevers,  than  on  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The 
disease,  too,  occurs  far  more  rarely  in  children  who  are  well  fed,  and 
who  live  in  pure  air,  thnn  in  those  who  are  surrounded  by  unfavorable 
hygienic  conditions.  Hence  it  results  that  this,  as  well  as  other  forms 
of  gangrene,  are  met  with  in  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Paris  with  far 
greater  frequency  than  elsewhere,  and  that  they  sometimes  show  a 
tendency  to  become  epidemic  in  that  institution. 

There  is  no  symptom  that  can  be  mentioned  as  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  gangrene  of  the  lung  in  children,  and  as  pathognomonic  of 
the  disease.  That  peculiar  fetor  of  the  breath  on  which  so  much 
reliance  is  placed  in  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  in  the  adult,  some- 
tunes  loses  its  value  in  the  child,  as  it  did  in  the  case  just  related,  by 
the  coexistence  with  it  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth.  It  happens,  too, 
D<>t  nnfrequently,  that  the  characteristic  odor  of  the  breath  is  altogether 
*hsent  in  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung — a  circumstance  for  which  it 
w  not  easy  to  account ;  though  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since 
rt  rests  on  the  authority  of  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez. 

Should  you  meet  with  any  case  in  which  you  apprehend  that  this 
j^ndition  of  the  lung  is  present,  you  would  adopt  a  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant plan  of  treatment,  as  affording  the  only  chance,  and  that  a  very 
lender  one,  of  saving  the  patient's  life.  Dr.  Stokes's  suggestion,  too,1 
w  the  administration  of  chlorine,  in  the  form  of  the  chloride  of  lime 
or  soda,  should  not  be  forgotten,  since  if  the  remedy  did  nothing  else, 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  350. 
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it  might  diminish  that  fetor  of  the  breath,  which  is  a  source  of  very 
great  suffering  to  the  patient. 

Pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
is  a  disease  which  received  until  comparatively  lately  much  less  at- 
tention than  its  importance  deserves.  Some  writers  on  the  diseases 
of  children,  indeed,  have  left  it  altogether  unnoticed  on  account  of  its 
supposed  extreme  rarity  in  early  life  ;  though  this  opinion  is  cer- 
tainly erroneous  so  far  as  regards  that  secondary  pleurisy  which 
comes  on  in  the  course  of  pneumonia,  and  which  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  frequent  in  childhood  as  in  adult  age.  It  is  true,  that  acute 
idiopathic  pleurisy,  unconnected  with  pneumonia,  or  in  which  the 
inflammation  of  the  lung  bears  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  of 
the  pleura,  is  an  uncommon  affection  during  the  first  years  of  child- 
hood ;  and  that  as  a  cause  of  death  its  rarity  is  extreme.  According 
to  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General  of  202  fatal  cases  of  pleurisy 
that  occurred  in  London  in  the  years  1842  and  1845,  only  14,  or  63 
per  cent.,  took  place  in  children  under  five  years  old ;  while  you  will 
not  have  forgotten  that  63.2  per  cent,  of  all  fatal  cases  of  pneumonia 
are  alleged  on  the  same  authority  to  have  befallen  children  aged  less 
than  five  years.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  this  statement,  which 
rests  only  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  on  the  results  of  post- 
mortem examination,  does  not  underestimate  the  frequency  of  idio- 
pathic pleurisy  in  early  life.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  rarity  of  the 
disease  unquestionably  diminishes  after  the  first  years  of  infancy  are 
passed ;  while  its  importance  as  an  occasional  complication  or  sequela 
of  other  affections,  and  more  particularly  of  scarlet  fever,  and  the  fre- 
quent obscurity  of  its  symptoms,  are  reasons  for  devoting  to  it  more 
than  a  passing  notice. 

In  fatal  cases  of  pleurisy  in  childhood,  the  appearances  found  after 
death  are  precisely  the  same  as  are  met  with  in  the  adult.  Adhesions 
between  the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleura,  and  between  the  different 
lobes  of  one  or  other  lung,  associated  sometimes  with  very  intense  red- 
ness of  parts  of  the  membrane,  are  hardly  ever  wanting,  and  in  con- 
nection with  them  a  small  quantity  of  transparent  serum,  often  of 
a  reddish  tint,  is  sometimes  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  In 
other  cases  the  effused  matters  are  entirely  solid,  and  both  the  surface 
of  the  lung  and  the  interior  of  the  thorax  are  coated  with  a  distinct 
investment  of  lymph ;  or,  in  addition  to  the  deposit  of  lymph  on  the 
lung,  fluid  is  poured  out  into  the  chest — no  longer  transparent  serum, 
but  either  a  sero-purulent  fluid  in  which  flakes  of  lymph  are  floating, 
or  more  rarely,  healthy  pus.  The  most  frequent  complication  of 
pleurisy  is  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  besides  which,  it  occasion- 
ally happens,  when  the  left  pleura  has  been  the  seat  of  inflammation, 
that  the  disease  extends  from  it  to  the  pericardium,  which  on  four  such 
occasions  I  have  found  lined  with  lymph,  partially  adherent  to  the 
heart,  and  containing  a  sero-purulent  fluid.1 

1  In  80  cases  in  which  the  above-mentioned  consequences  of  recent  inflammation  of  ib« 
pleura  wero  observed  after  death  in  non-phthisical  subjects,  they  existed  in  die  following 
combinations: 
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The  main  symptoms  that  attend  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  physical 
riyns  of  its  existence,  are  the  same  at  all  ages.  There  are,  however, 
some  circumstances  peculiar  to  early  life,  which,  unless  you  are  on 
vour  guard,  may  serve  to  obscure  the  real  nature  of  the  affection. 
The  history  of  a  case  of  acute  pleurisy  in  childhood  is  generally 
something  to  this  effect:  A  child  previously  in  perfect  health  is 
suddenly  attacked  by  pain  referred  to  the  chest  or  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen,  so  severe  as  to  occasion  it  to  cry  aloud ;  perhaps 
attended  at  first  by  vomiting  of  a  greenish  fluid,  accompanied  with 
fever,  a  rapid  pulse,  and  hurried  respiration  interrupted  by  frequent 
short  cough,  which  evidently  occasions  pain,  and  which  the  child 
labors,  though  in  vain,  to  suppress.  After  a  few  hours  the  severity  of 
the  pain  subsides ;  but  the  fever,  hurried  respiration,  and  cough, 
continue,  .and  the  child,  though  usually  it  looks  heavy  and  seems 
dropsy,  yet  becomes  extremely  restless  at  intervals — cries  and  strug- 
gles, as  if  in  pain,  and  violently  resists  any  attempt  to  alter  its  po- 
sition, since  every  movement  brings  on  an  exacerbation  of  its  suffer- 
ings. The  posture  which  it  selects  varies  much:  sometimes  its  breath 
seems  disturbed  in  any  other  than  an  upright  position;  at  other  times 
it  lies  on  its  back,  or  on  one  side;  but,  whatever  be  the  posture,  any 
alteration  of  it  appears  to  cause  much  distress,  and  is  sure  to  be 
resisted  by  the  patient. 

The  probabilities  are,  that,  jf  you  auscultate  the  chest  of  a  child  in 
whom  these  symptoms  exist,  you  will  hear  good  breathing  through 
the  whole  of  one  lung.  On  the  other  side,  the  motion  of  which  in 
breathing  will  be  seen  to  be  less  extensive,  and  performed  in  a  slightly 
jerking  manner,  the  air  will  be  found  to  enter  less  freely,  though  un- 
accompanied by  any  moist  sound,  perhaps  unattended  by  any  morbid 
sound  at  all ;  or,  possibly  a  rough  sound  like  a  rhonchus  may  be 
audible  on  this  side,  and  for  this  you  may  very  likely  at  first  take  it, 
though  with  more  attention  it  will  be  discovered  to  be  a  friction- 
sound.   A  day  or  two  later  you  will  detect  a  sound  like  that  of  bronchial 


Redness  of  the  pleura  existed  alone,     .......       1 

**  «         u         wjtn  recei,{  adhesion*  ami  deposit  of  lymph,       .     26 

'  Serous  effusion  existed  alone,    .  17 

u  u         u         with  adhesions,  or  deposits  of  lymph,        .  12 

Sero-purulent  effusion, 11 

Effusion  of  pus, .         .         .13 

8U 

In  34  of  the  above  SO  cases,  the  affection  of  the  pleura,  though  sometimes  consider- 
able, appeared  to  be  secondary,  and  sutaidiary  to  that  nf  the  lung  itself.  In  the  remaining 
46,  the  pleura  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  mischief,  the  lung  Ix'ing  cither  simply  comprised 
by  the  quantity  of  the  effused  fluid,  or  its  in  Ha  munition  being  secondary  in  extent  and  im- 
portance to  that  of  which  the  pleura  lx»re  evidence. 

In  8  of  the  above  48  case*,  the  affection  of  the  pleura  was  idiopathic;  21  times  it  suc- 
ceeded to  scarlet  fever;  foar  times  to  pericarditis,  and  endocarditis;  once  to  typhus  fever; 
thrice  to  diphtheria;  twice  it  succeeded  to  peritonitis,  and  once  it  was  associated  with  nscitc*. 
and  cirrhose  liver.  In  one  instance  it  followed  inflammation  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater;  and  once  fatal  hydrothorax  supervened  in  a  caxe  of  general  drop>y,  which,  us  tar 
as  could  be  ascertained,  had  not  been  preceded  by  any  of  the  cxantheinatous  fevers 
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breathing,1  as  you  pass  your  ear  from  above  downwards  along  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  chest,  while  the  friction-sound,  if  it  had  previously 
been  audible,  will  have  disappeared ;  and  still  lower  there  will  be  an 
utter  absence  of  all  sound..    In  most  instances,  however,  no  friction- 
sound  is  to  be  heard  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  though  it 
becomes  perceptible  on  its  decline,  but  a  bronchial  character  of  the 
respiration  will  be  perceived  as  one  of  the  earliest  auscultatory  signs 
of  the  disease.    The  walls  of  this  side  of  the  chest,  if  their  tenderness 
do  not  prevent  your  trying  percussion,  will  yield  a  much  less,  resomnt 
sound  than  usual;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  distinct  sense  of  solidity 
will  be  commumicated  to  the  finger,  and  the  vocal  fremitus  will  either 
be  indistinct,  or  altogether  absent. 

The  first  auscultatory  evidence  of  improvement  is  often  furnished 
by  the  reappearance  of  friction-sound,  or  by  its  beginning  to  be  beard 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  usually  perceived  first  about  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  affected  side,  and  descends  by  degrees  in  proportion 
as  the  air  enters  with  more  freedom,  and  as  the  thin  layer  of  fluid 
which  had  been  poured  out  becomes  absorbed.  This  process  of  ab- 
sorption obeys  no  rule  as  to  the  time  which  it  occupies ;  so  that  a 
friction-sound  may  be  heard  in  some  cases  only  for  a  few  days,  in 
others  for  several  weeks.  The  very  long  persistence  of  a  friction- 
sound,  however,  always  raises  the  suspicion  that  tubercular  deposit 
has  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  the  pleura.  It  is  very  rare  for  a 
friction-sound  not  to  be  heard  over  at  least  some  small  extent  of  sur- 
face, but  in  some  instances,  when  very  little  fluid  has  been  poured 
out,  the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleura  speedily  become  adherent,  and 
in  such  cases  little  or  no  friction-sound  may  be  heard.  With  the 
gradual  return  of  the  pleura  to  a  healthy  state  the  rubbing  sonnd 
passes  away;  but  for  some  time  after  all  other  traces  of  the  attack 
have  disappeared,  a  somewhat  harsher  character  of  the  breathing,  and 
a  marked  dulness  on  percussion  continue.  The  dulness  on  percussion, 
too,  far  exceeds  that  whicli  the  disparity  between  the  amount  of  air 
admitted  into  the  two  lungs  would  seem  to  account  for,  and  has,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  never  yet  received  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
explanation. 

The  symptoms  by  which  an  attack  of  acute  pleurisy  is  ushered  in, 
point  sometimes  rather  to  the  head  than  to  the  chest.  The  child  is 
seized  with  vomiting,  attended  by  fever  and  intense  headache:  it  cither 
cries  aloud,  or  is  delirious  at  night,  or  screams  much  in  its  sleep, 
and,  when  morning  comes,  complains  much  of  its  head,  but  denies 
having  any  pain  whatever  in  its  chest,  while  the  short  cough  and  the 
hurried  breathing  may  be  thought  to  be  merely  the  result  of  the  cere- 
bral disturbance.  Sometimes,  too,  the  cough  is  altogether  absent,  add 
the  acceleration  of  the  breathing  so  slight  as  not  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  serious  mischief  is  going  on  in  the  chest.  Under  the  impression 
that  the  child  is  suffering  from  cerebral  disease,  auscultation  is  omitted, 
or  at  least  practised  hastily  and  superficially,  and  consequently  serves 

1  Rilliet  and  Barthez  wore  the  first  to  insist  on  the  constant  occurrence  of  bronchial 
breathing  as  one  of  the  earliest  auscultatory  siuns  of  the  existence  of  pleurisy  in  childhood* 
See  vol.  i,  p.  554,  of  the  2d  edition  of  their  work. 
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>ut  to  confirm  the  erroneous  diagnosis.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that 
n  these  cases  no  friction-sound  is  perceptible,  and  that  you  have  no 
)thcr  indication  to  guide  you  aright  besides  the  feebleness  of  the  respi- 
-atory  murmur  on  the  affected  side.  The  child,  too,  fearful  of  taking 
i  deep  inspiration,  fills  neither  lung  completely,  so  that  the  information 
lsually  gained  by  comparison  of  the  breathing  in  one  lung  with  that 
n  the  other  is  in  great  measure  lost.  Still  the  presence  of  feeble 
•espiratory  murmur  at  the  lower  part  of  one  lung,  when  coupled  with 
;he  sudden  access  of  acute  febrile  symptoms  in  a  previously  healthy 
ihild,  points  almost  invariably  to  the  existence  of  acute  pleurisy ;  while 
i  careful  consideration  of  the  patient's  history  and  general  condition 
will,  even  irrespective  of  the  results  of  auscultation,  go  far  towards 
preventing  you  from  falling  into  error.  The  onset  of  the  illness  has 
been  far  too  acute,  attended  with  far  too  much  febrile  disturbance,  for 
a  case  of  tubercular  hydrocephalus,  while  many  of  the  signs  of  cere- 
bral mischief  which  might  be  expected  in  a  case  of  simple  encephalitis 
have  not  presented  themselves.  The  heat  of  head  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  surface :  the  cries  with  which  the  disease  set 
in  have  not  ended  in  coma.  It  happens  but  seldom  that  convulsions 
mark  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  but,  if  they  had  occurred  on 
the  onset,  they  have  not  since  returned:  neither  twitching  of  the 
muscles,  nor  strabismus,  nor  retraction  of  the  head,  is  present;  and 
though  the  child  may  cry  (as  children  when  ill  and  fretful  often  do)  at 
the  curtain  being  undrawn  and  the  candle  brought  near  it,  yet  there  is 
no  real  intolerance  of  light,  while,  in  spite  of  its  fretfulness,  the  intelli- 
gence is  not  otherwise  perverted.  Error  indeed  is  easy,  but  to  avoid 
it  requires  in  this,  as  in  most  instances,  not  so  much  great  acuteness 
as  great  care  and  great  patience. 

The  pain  with  which  pleurisy  sets  in  is  sometimes  referred  not  to 
the  chest,  but  to  the  abdomen  ;  and  its  commencement  may  be  attended 
with  vomiting  and  purging.  This  mode  of  onset  of  the  disease  is 
especially  likely  to  be  observed  in  cases  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy, 
and  more  particularly  if  the  inflammation  be  seated  on  the  right  side ; 
and  in  this  latter  case,  bilious  vomiting  is  often  one  of  the  most 
marked  of  the  early  symptoms.  Pressure  on  the  abdomen,  too,  not 
only  in  these,  but  frequently  also  in  other  cases,  occasions  a  considerable 
increase  of  suffering ;  and  you  may  thus  be  led  to  overlook  the  exist- 
ence of  the  pleurisy,  and  to  allow  your  attention  to  be  entirely  directed 
to  the  abdominal  symptoms.  Not  very  long  since  a  boy  seven  years 
of  age  was  admitted  into  the  Children's  Hospital  in  the  sixth  week 
of  a  pleurisy  of  the  right  side,  which  had  terminated  in  empyema, 
for  which  paracentesis  was  afterwards  successfully  performed.  He 
was  reported  to  have  had  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  the  marks 
of  recent  leech-bites  in  his  right  iliac  region  bore  witness  to  the  diag- 
nostic error  which  auscultation  would  have  avoided.  In  any  such 
doubtful  case,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  children,  long  after  they 
can  talk,  describe  the  nature  and  scat  of  their  sufferings  very  inaccu- 
rately ;  and  if,  as  often  happens  in  these  cases,  they  refer  the  pain  to 
the  right  hypochondrium,  you  should  not  forget  that  pain  in  that  situa- 
tion is  at  all  ages  much  oftener  connected  with  inflammation  of  the 
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pleura  than  of  the  peritoneum ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  increase  of  dis- 
comfort produced  by  pressure  on  the  abdomen  may  be  due  to  the 
additional  impediment  thereby  offered  to  the  already  laboring  respi- 
ration. The  careful  auscultation,  which  I  need  not  say  should  never 
be  neglected,  will  generally  save  you  from  error,  but  in  a  case  of  dia- 
phragmatic pleurisy  you  are  rather  left  to  infer  the  nature  of  the 
disease  from  the  non-correspondence  of  its  symptoms  with  those  of  any 
other  ailment,  than  enabled  to  decide  upon  its  character  from  any 
positive  sign  of  mischief  in  the  chest  with  which  your  ear  makes  voa 
acquainted.  The  heat  of  skin,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
hurry  of  the  breathing,  are  such  as  to  exclude  the  suspicion  of  almost 
all  affections  of  the  abdomen,  while  not  only  do  not  the  general 
characters  of  the  attack  tally  with  those  of  acute  peritonitis,  but  there 
is  no  such  tenderness  upon  even  slight  pressure,  no  such  tension  of 
the  abdominal  walls,  no  such  dread  of  the  slightest  movement,  as 
characterize  that  disease.  Your  great  safeguard  will  be  found,  in 
such  a  case,  in  the  right  interpretation  of  the  general  symptoms,  and 
in  the  recognition  of  the  fact,  that,  when  attended  with  acute  febrile 
symptoms,  the  mere  imperfect  entrance  of  air  into  the  lung  is  itself 
a  valuable  indication  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  The  danger,  in 
cases  of  pleurisy  in  early  life,  is,  however,  not  simply  that  of  over- 
looking the  existence  of  mischief  in  the  chest,  but  also  of  referring 
that  mischief  to  a  wrong  cause.  The  fev^r,  and  cough,  and  dyspnoea, 
may  be  so  marked  as  to  render  the  former  mistake  impossible ;  bat 
auscultation,  unless  you  rightly  interpret  the  information  it  affords, 
may  not  guarantee  you  against  the  latter.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  you  take  a  case  of  pleurisy  for 
one  of  pneumonia,  or  whether,  in  a  case  of  bronchitis,  which  may 
for  some  time  have  been  under  your  care,  you  recognize  the  in- 
flammation of  the  pleura  which  may  have  supervened,  or  see  in  the 
increased  urgency  of  the  chest  symptoms  merely  an  exacerbation  of 
the  previous  ailment.  The  error,  indeed,  is  not  one  likely  to  be  com- 
mitted in  a  case  of  idiopathic  pleurisy  that  you  may  have  watched 
from  the  commencement,  but  it  is  one  into  which  you  may  very 
probably  fall  in  those  instances  where  pleurisy  succeeds  to  the  exan- 
themata, especially  to  scarlet  fever,  and  less  often  to  measles.  Cough 
and  hurried  breathing,  and  rhonchus,  with  some  crepitant  r&le,  may 
have  already  existed  for  some  time,  and  in  these  circumstances,  a  fric- 
tion-sound, even  if  it  should  become  audible,  is  very  likely  to  be  un- 
noticed. But,  besides  this,  the  unequal  breathing  so  characteristic  of 
early  life,  as  the  result  of  which  air  may  seem  one  hour  to  enter  one 
lung  imperfectly,  while  a  few  hours  subsequently  the  deficient  respi- 
ration may  appear  to  be  on  the  opposite  side,  naturally  leads  you  to 
undervalue  the  importance  of  mere  deficient  respiration.  But,  if  the 
bronchial  character  of  the  breathing  forces  itself  on  your  attention,  the 
probability  is,  that,  without  any  further  consideration,  you  may  put  that 
down  as  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  advance  of  pneumonia,  and  alto- 
gether overlook  the  pleurisy  of  which  in  this  instance  it  is  an  indication- 
It  is  more  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  error* 
since  some  of  the  means  of  distinguishing  between  pleurisy  and  pn  ~~ 
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monia  on  which  we  rely  much  in  the  adult  are  less  available  in  the 
child.  It  is  bo  difficult  to  induce  children  to  speak  several  words  con- 
secutively in  the  same  tone,  and  their  voice  is  often  so  feeble,  as  to 
deprive  us  in  great  measure  of  the  information  which  the  different 
resonance  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  would  otherwise  afford.  For 
the  same  reason,  too,  the  difference  of  vocal  vibration,  as  perceived  on 
applying  the  hands  to  either  side  of  the  chest,  is  often  by  no  means  so 
manifest  in  children  as  in  grown  persons.  The  experiment,  however, 
is  one  which  should  never  be  omitted,  since  the  information  which  it 
yields,  provided  it  do  not  fail  altogether,  is  as  valuable  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  Two  more  hints  may  perhaps  be  of  service  in  helping 
to  keep  you  from  error:  first,  that  the  limitation  of  the  physical  signs 
of  affection  of  the  chest  to  one  side,  of  itself  raises  a  presumption  that 
that  affection  is  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  not  of  the  lung ;  and  second, 
that  the  bronchial  breathing  which  is  perceived  at  an  early  period  of 
an  attack  of  acute  pleurisy  is  attended  by  diminished  resonance  on 
percussion,  rather  than  by  that  absolute  dulness  which  is  perceived 
when  the  substance  of  the  lung  itself  has  passed  into  a  state  of  hepa- 
tization. 

But  there  are  also  cases  of  latent  phurity  in  the  child  as  well  as  in 
the  adult :  cases  in  which  there  are  vague  symptoms  of  feverishness, 
with  perhaps  a  little  cough,  and  nothing  more ;  nothing  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  chest,  nor  even  to  suggest  the  existence  of  grave  ail- 
ment anywhere.  In  young  children  the  symptoms  are  attributed  to 
teething,  in  those  who  are  older  to  worms,  or  to  gastric  fever ;  terms 
which  cover  a  large  amount  of  carelessness,  ignorance,  and  indolence. 
I  know  of  no  means  infallibly  to  preserve  from  error,  besides  those 
simple  rules  which  have  grown  almost  wearisome  by  frequent  repe- 
tition. Bear  in  mind  with  reference  to  teething,  that  there  are  pauses 
in  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  ;  that  it  docs  not  follow  because  a  child 
has  not  yet  cut  all  its  teeth,  that  dentition  must  therefore  at  any  par- 
ticular moment  be  in  active  progress.  Next,  that  how  much  soever 
the  presence  of  worms  may  interfere  with  a  state  of  perfect  health, 
febrile  symptoms  are  not  indicative  of  their  presence ;  and  in  the  third 
place,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  exanthemata  and  of  ague,  typhoid 
fever  is  the  only  essential  fever  to  which  children  are  liable.  In  other 
words,  the  fever  is  symptomatic  of  disturbance  somewhere ;  it  behooves 
you  by  careful  examination  to  make  out  where ;  and  in  order  that 
you  may  not  fail  to  discover  the  seat  of  the  disturbance  you  must 
never  omit  auscultation. 

A  little  girl,  two  years  and  two  months  old,  had  slight  cold  and  a 
cough,  which  seemed  so  trivial  that  medical  care  was  not  sought  for ; 
and  when  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  a  purulent  discharge  took  place 
from  the  right  ear,  that  was  looked  on  but  as  another  evidence  of  the 
dependence  of  the  ailment  on  dentition.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
as  she  did  not  recover  her  customary  health,  a  doctor  was  called  in, 
who  found  her  breathing  quietly,  with  no  cough,  but  looking  worn 
and  ill.  She  slept  well  during  the  night,  and  the  following  day  seemed 
much  the  same,  except  that  she  was  rather  more  fretful,  so  that  she 
would  not  allow  of  any  attempt  at  auscultation,  and  her  pulse  had 
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suddenly  fallen  from  120  to  72  beats  in  the  minute.  She  slept  pretty 
well  during  the  night,  but  the  next  morning  when  taken  up  as  was 
her  wont,  she  laid  her  head  on  one  side  against  the  nurse's  bosom,  and 
died  without  a  struggle  or  convulsion. 

I  was  present  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  which  disclosed  no 
morbid  appearance  whatever  in  the  brain.  There  were,  however, 
nearly  six  ounces  of  reddish  serum  in  the  cavity  of  each  pleura,  though 
without  any  deposit  of  false  membrane  on  their  surface.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  lung  were  in  a  state  of-  collapse ;  there  were  some  white 
clots  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  while  the  left  side  was  empty  and 
contracted. 

Few  symptoms  had  here  called  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
child,  who  at  length  died  suddenly  in  consequence  of  the  effusion  into 
its  chest,  and  probably  from  the  sudden  change  of  posture  on. assum- 
ing the  sitting  position. 

This  case  has  a  twofold  interest,  partly  from  the  latency  of  its  symp- 
toms, partly  from  the  suddenness  of  its  termination  ;f  and  the  possible 
sudden  termination  of  a  case  of  pleuritic  effusion  is  perhaps  less  borne 
in  mind  than  it  should  be. 

A  little  boy,  not  quite  three  years  old,  whose  health  had  never  been 
very  robust,  was  brought  as  an  out-patient  to  the  Children's  Dispen- 
sary in  Lambeth  on  June  11,  1847,  on  account  of  a  chronic  impeti- 
ginous eruption  on  his  scalp.  On  the  night  of  June  12,  he  suddenly 
became  hot,  and  his  chest  was  much  oppressed,  but  on  the  following 
day  lie  was  well  enough  to  be  out  at  play  in  the  garden,  and  on  the 
15th  was  drawn  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  perambulator  to  and  from  the 
Dispensary  when  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  He  looked  pale  and 
ill,  was  feverish,  and  breathed  with  a  wheezing  noise,  but  there  was 
nothing  about  him  indicative  of  serious  mischief;  and  in  the  hurry  of 
prescribing  for  a  large  number  of  patients,  I  regarded  him  as  probably 
a  phthisical  child,  who  had  caught  cold  recently.  I  ordered  some 
simple  medicine  for  him,  and  at  one  P.  M.  he  returned  home.  At 
three  o'clock  the  same  afternoon  he  suddenly  became  much  worse,  was 
very  faint,  breathed  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  died  at  etght  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  Some  serous  fluid  was  present  in  the  abdomen, 
and  about  six  ounces  in  either  pleura,  by  which  the  lower  lobes  of 
both  lungs  were  so  compressed  as  to  be  almost  destitute  of  air. 

But  again,  death  may,  as  in  the  first  case,  be  almost  immediate  ;  and 
this  sudden  death,  be  it  observed,  takes  place  chiefly  in  instances 
where  the  inflammatory  action  has  not  been  intense,  and  where  the 
effusion  is  simple  serum.  A  little  boy,  aged  eight  years,  was  attacked 
by  moderately  severe  scarlatina.  Slight  anasarca  appeared  on  the 
19th  day,  which  had  somewhat  increased,  but  was  accompanied  by  no 
urgent  symptom  on  the  22d  day,  when  he  walked  a  distance  of  two 
miles  without  suffering  serious  fatigue.  After  a  rather  restless  night 
he  rose  to  relieve  his  bowels,  and  there  was  so  little  suggestive  of 
danger  in  his  condition  that  his  mother  left  him  for  a  few  minutes 
alone.     On  her  return,  his  bowels  had  acted  scantily,  and  he  seemed 

1  See,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  Trousseau,  Clinique,  &c,  vol.  i,p.  137. 
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faint.    He  was  replaced  in  bed,  when  he  immediately  began  to  struggle 
feebly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  dead. 

The  lungs  were  compressed  by  abundant  serous  effusion  in  each 
pleura,  and  the  pericardium  also  contained  four  ounces  of  fluid,  but 
there  were  no  other  morbid  appearances  except  some  congestion  of 
the  kidneys. 

This  very  sadden  death  is  unquestionably  a  rare  result  of  pleurisy, 
but  nevertheless,  the  disease  in  early  life  is  by  no  means  unattended 
with  danger ;  and  my  own  impression  is  that  a  /atal  termination  of 
acute  idiopathic  pleurisy  is  by  no  means  of  such  rare  occurrence  in 
early  as  in  adult  life.  In  most  of  those  cases,  however,  which  I  have 
seen  terminate  fatally,  the  disease,  though  it  began  in  the  pleura,  did 
not  continue  limited  to  it,  but  extended  either  to  the  pulmonary  sub- 
stance or  to  the  pericardium.  The  serious  nature  of  the  latter  com- 
plication is  obvious,  and  hence  it  happens  that  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  of  fatal  unilateral  pleurisy  the  disease  was  seated  in 
the  left  side.  I  have,  indeed,  in  these  circumstances  known  a  case  of 
pleurisy  prove  fatal  within  four  days  from  the  first  appearance  of  its 
symptoms. 

Besides  these  cases,  others  require   notice  in  which  the  pleurisy 
neither  proves  immediately  fatal  nor  terminates  on  the  other  hand  by 
speedy  recovery.     Here  the  effusion  which  takes  place  produces  an 
even  greater  degree  of  deformity  of  the  chest  in  the  child  than  in  the 
adult,  since  its  more   yielding  walls  give  place  more  readily.     The 
immediate  consequence  of  the  effusion  is  of  course  to  produce  an  en- 
largement of  that  side  of  the  chest  into  which  the  fluid  is  poured  out, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  respiratory  movements  on  that   side  are 
almost  entirely  abolished,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  are  bulged  out- 
wards, or  at  least  are  raised  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ribs; 
though  in  the  child  the  amount  of  fat  beneath  the  integuments  renders 
this  less  obvious  than  in  the  adult.      As  the  one  side,  however,  is 
expanded  by  the  effusion  of  fluid,  the  other  also  increases  very  appre- 
ciably in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  as  the  result  of  the 
extra  work  thrown  on  the  healthy  lung,  which  has  to  perforin  its  func- 
tions not  for  itself  only,  but  also  for  the  other,  whose  action  is  impaired, 
or  it  may  be  almost  completely  arrested.     With  the  commencement 
of  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  the  affected  side  begins  to  shrink  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  time  from  being  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  larger  than 
the  healthy  side  it  becomes  at  least  as  much  smaller ;  it  grows  flatter 
in  the  infra-clavicular  region ;  the  spine  itself  yields,  its  upper  con- 
vexity being  directed  towards  the  healthy,  its  lower  convexity  towards 
the  contracted  side.     The  hypertrophy  of  the  healthy  lung  produces  a 
bulging  of  the  corresponding  side,  the  shoulder  of  which  is  thrown  up, 
while  the  other  is  proportionately  depressed,  and  a  very  remarkable 
degree  of  deformity  is  thus  produced.     Gradually  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  a  sort  of  restorative  process  seems  to  be  set  on  foot,  the  steps  of 
which  have  not  been  sufficiently  studied ;  but  by  it  the  spinal  curva- 
ture and  the  flattening  of  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  chest  are 
lessened,  in  proportion  as  air  permeates  the  lung  more  freely;  and  in 
many  instances  a  comparatively  slight  degree  of  deformity  remains 
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the  only  evidence  of  what  had .  seemed  to  be  almost  irremediable  mis- 
chief. 

This,  however,  is  a  result,  which  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  calculate 
on  with  any  certainty,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  Urge 
majority  of  cases  of  acute  pleurisy  in  early  life  in  which  effusion  takes 
place,  either  pus  is  poured  out  at  once,  or  the  fluid  very  speedily 
becomes  purulent,  and  consequently  inapt  for  absorption,  though  bj 
no  means  incapable,  as  was  once  imagined,  of  being  absorbed.    In 
these  circumstance^,  we  usually  find  the  chain  of  occurrences  to  be 
somewhat  as  follows.     After  the  first  acute  attack  which  has  terminated 
in  the  effusion  of  fluid,  the  more  active  symptoms  abate,  the  feier 
subsides,  and  the  child  enters  on  a  state  of  semi-convalescence.   This, 
however,  does  not  last  above  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  without  anj 
fresh  access  of  acute  symptoms,  the  child  begins  to  suffer  from  notable 
dyspnoea,  grows  unable  to  lie  at  all  except  on  the  affected  side,  while 
the  superficial  veins  on  that  side  become  greatly  enlarged,  the  integu- 
ments somewhat  oedematous,  and  the  whole  surface  so  tender  that 
even  the  gentlest  percussion  cannot  be  tolerated.     These  symptoms 
indicate  that  the  matter  is  about  making  its  way  outwardly,  which  it 
does  usually  by  perforating  the  chest-wall,  though  the  empyema  now 
and  then  empties  itself  into  a  bronchus,  of  which  I  have  seen  two 
instances ;  and  has  been  known  to  burst  through  the  diaphragm  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  thus  to  produce  fatal  peritonitis.     In  by  far 
the  majority  of  cases  the  matter   is  discharged   externally   through 
the  chest-wall,  almost  invariably  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
chest,  and  mostly  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  interspace,  and  a  little  outside 
the  nipple.     Increase  of  tenderness  of  the  chest- wall,  and  then  bulging* 
of  the  integuments  in  one  or  other  intercostal  space,  precede  the  dis- 
tinct pointing  of  the  abscess,  which,  whether  opened  or  allowed  to 
burst  of  itself,  will  almost  invariably  continue   fistulous   for   a   great 
length  of  time;  the  profuse  discharge  exhausting  the  patient,  and  the 
rapid  contraction  of  the  side  producing  great  and  often  remediless 
deformity.     This  external  opening,  too,  is  not  unfrequently  an  indirect 
one,  the  matter  having  burrowed  between  the  pleura  and  the  chest- 
wall  for  some  distance  before  it  escaped  externally. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  eight  years,  who  died  eighteen 
months  after  the  first  symptoms  of  pleurisy  on  the  left  side,  and  four- 
teen months  after  the  formation  of  a  pleural  fistula  between  the  first 
and  second  bones  of  the  sternum,  which  remained  open  till  his  death, 
and  another  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  rib,  which  ceased  to  dis- 
charge nine  months  before  that  event,  a  post-mortem  examination 
disclosed  the  following  state  of  things  : 

The  old  sinus  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  rib  did  not  extend  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  terminated  without  entering  the 
chest.     That  between  the  bones  of  the  sternum  opened  at  once  into  a 

1  In  Mr  Hilton's  work,  already  referred  to,  will  bo  found  many  instances  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  contents  of  abscesses.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  thut  related  at  p.  375, 
in  which  the  small  amount  of  solid  residuum  found  on  the  patient's  death  after  the  lapse 
of  some  months,  was  ascertained  by  chemical  examination  to  be  absolutely  identical  with 
the  constituents  of  pus. 
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nber  of  sinuses  which  led  for  at  least  an  inch  upwards  and  down- 
rds  in  several  directions,  and  then  pierced  the  chest-wall  to  run 
tig  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  substance  of  the  costal  pleura,  which 
9  like  cartilage  in  appearance,  and  at  least  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
thickness ;  and  all  these  sinuses  were  filled  with  pus.. 
To  sum  up,  then.     Speedy  recovery  when  little  fluid  has  been  poured 

;  tardy  recovery  when  it  has  been  more  abundant ;  and  followed 
most  instances  by  deformity  which  time  tends  gradually  and  im- 
•fectly  to  remove ;  occasional  sudden  death  when  serous  fluid  has 
mi  poured  out  rapidly  and  in  large  quantity  ;  escape  of  the  fluid  in 
st  instances  when  purulent  through  the  chest-walls,  in  obedience  to 
t  laws  which  govern  the  course  of  an  abscess,  wherever  situated : 
?!  are  the  different  issues  of  pleurisy  in  early  life.  How  these  facts 
tr  upon  our  treatment  of  the  disease  is  the  question  that  we  have 
ct  to  consider. 

Ihe  causes  which  have  already  been  referred  to  as  modifying  in 
"j  important  respects  the  treatment  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia, 
re  also  exercised  their  influence  over  the  treatment  of  pleurisy, 
it  nevertheless,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  considerable  activity  in 
t  early  stage  of  the  disease  best  averts  danger,  and  most  economizes 
a  patient's  strength.  In  almost  every  instance,  indeed,  that  has 
me  under  my  observation,  where  the  issue  of  acute  pleurisy  has 
en  unfortunate,  either  all  treatment  had  been  neglected  until  the 
ildrcn  were  past  hope,  or  the  nature  of  the  complaint  had  been 
istaken,  or  the  treatment  followed  had  not  been  sufficiently  active, 
he  same  statement,  too,  may  be  made  with  reference  to  those  cases 

which  paracentesis  of  the  chest  became  necessary.  By  active 
eatment,  I  imply  depiction  in  all  cases  in  which  the  child's  previous 
-*lth  has  been  good,  in  which  pleurisy  is  idiopathic,  the  symptoms 
*  at  all  urgent,  and  the  patient  is  seen  before  the  occurrence  of 
h8ion.  In  children  of  five  or  six  years  old,  general  depletion  is 
j>e  preferred,  and  the  relief  to  the  breathing  may  be  taken  as  the 
upation  for  stopping  the  flow  of  blood.  If  after  the  lapse  of  four 
*ix  hours  the  pain  and  dyspnoea  return,  leeches  should  be  applied 
the  affected  side,  and  four  or  six  leeches  will  seldom  fail  to  give 
***anent  relief.  In  the  case  of  younger  children,  local  depletion 
*e  will  suffice,  but  that  should  not  be  practised  too  timorously, 
5©  the  most  "relief  is  procured  when  the  abstraction  of  blood 
^ers  to  some  degree  the  purpose  of  a  general  bleeding.  After 
letion,  our  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  calomel,  which  should 
freely  given  in  combination  with  opium  or  Dover's  powder ;  and 
attack  of  pleurisy  thus  treated  will  often  be  cut  short  in  thirty-six 
:OTty-eight  hours. 

O  many  instances,  however,  the  child's  previous  health  does  not 
Taut,  or  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  not  such  as  to  indicate,  these 
y  active  proceedings.  In  these  circumstances  a  mustard  poultice 
;he  chest  will  often  give  immediate  ease ;  and  on  its  removal  a  lin- 
i  poultice  may  be  applied,  and  renewed  every  four  hours,  so  as  to 
ntain  the  effect  of  a  gentle  counter-irritant.  At  the  same  time  the 
de  of  potassium  may  be  given  in  combination  with  a  saline  and 
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the  only  evidence  of  what  haa .  seemed  to  be  almost  irremediable  mis- 
chief. 

This,  however,  is  a  result,  which  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  calculate 
on  with  any  certainty,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  of  acute  pleurisy  in  early  life  in  which  effusion  takes 
place,  either  pus  is  poured  out  at  once,  or  the  fluid  very  speedily 
becomes  purulent,  and  consequently  inapt  for  absorption,  though  by 
no  means  incapable,  as  was  once  imagined,  of  being  absorbed?  In 
these  circumstance^,  we  usually  find  the  chain  of  occurrences  to  be 
somewhat  as  follows.  After  the  first  acute  attack  which  has  terminated 
in  the  effusion  of  fluid,  the  more  active  symptoms  abate,  the  fever 
subsides,  and  the  child  enters  on  a  state  of  semi-convalescence.  This, 
however,  does  not  last  above  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  without  any 
fresh  access  of  acute  symptoms,  the*  child  begins  to  suffer  from  notable 
dyspnoea,  grows  unable  to  lie  at  all  except  on  the  affected  side,  while 
the  superficial  veins  on  that  side  become  greatly  enlarged,  the  integu- 
ments somewhat  edematous,  and  the  whole  surface  so  tender  mat 
even  the  gentlest  percussion  cannot  be  tolerated.  Thcfse  symptoms  ; 
indicate  that  the  matter  is  about  making  its  way  outwardly,  which  it  "V 
does  usually  by  perforating  the  chest-wall,  though  the  empyema  now 
and  then  empties  itself'into  a  bronchus,  of  which  I  have  peen  two 
instances ;  and  has  been  known  to  burst  through  the  diaphragm  into 
the  abdominal  cavtty,  and  thus  to  produce  fatal  peritonitis.  In  by  far 
the  majority  of  cases  the  matter  is  discharged  externally  through 
the  chest-wall,  almost  invariably  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
chest,  and  mostly  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  interspace,  and  a  little  outside 
the  nipple.  Increase  of  tenderness  of  the  chest- wall,  and  then  bulging 
of  the  integuments  in  one  or  other  intercostal  space,  precede  the  dis- 
tinct pointing  of  the  abscess;  which,  whether  opened  or  allowed  to 
burst  of  itself,  will  almost  invariably  continue  fistulous  for  a  great 
length  of  time;  the  profuse  discharge  exhausting  the  patient,  and  the 
rapid  contraction  of  the  side  producing  great  and  often  remediless 
deformity.  This  external  opening,  too,  is  not  unfrequently  an  indirect 
one,  the  matter  having  burrowed  between  the  pleura  and  the  chest- 
wall  for  some  distance  before  it  escaped  externally. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  eight  years,  who  died  eighteen 
months  after  the  first  symptoms  of  pleurisy  on  the  left  side,  and  four- 
teen months  after  the  formation  of  a  pleural  fistula  between  the  first 
and  second  bones  of  the  sternum,  which  remained  open  till  his  death, 
and  another  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  rib,  which  ceased  to  din- 
charge  nine  months  before  that  event,  a  post-mortem  examination 
disclosed  the  following  state  of  things : 

The  old  sinus  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  rib  did  not  extend  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  terminated  without  entering  the 
chest.    That  between  the  bones  of  the  sternum  opened  at  once  into  a 

1  In  Mr  Hilton's  work,  already  referred  to,  will  be  found  many  instance*  of  the  ab» 
sorption  of  the  contents  of  abscesses.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  that  relnted  at  p.  375, 
in  which  the  small  amount  of  solid  residuum  found  on  the  patient's  death  after  the  lapse 
of  some  months,  was  ascertained  by  chemical  examination  to  be  absolutely  identical 
the  constituents  of  pus. 
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Dumber  of  sinuses  which  led  for  at  least  an  inch  upwards  and  down- 
wards in  several  directions,  and  then  pierced  the  chest-wall  to  run 
along  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  substance  of  the  costal  pleura,  which 
was  like  cartilage  in  appearance,  and  at  least  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  ;  and  all  these  sinuses  were  filled  with  pus.. 

To  sum  up,  then.  Speedy  recovery  when  little  fluid  has  been  poured 
out ;  tardy  recovery  when  it  has  been  more  abundant ;  and  followed 
in  most  instances  by  deformity  which  time  tends  gradually  and  im- 
perfectly to  remove ;  occasional  sudden  death  when  serous  fluid  has 
been  poured  out  rapidly  and  in  large  quantity  ;  escape  of  the  fluid  in 
most  instances  when  purulent  through  the  chest-walls,  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  which  govern  the  course  of  an  abscess,  wherever  situated : 
such  are  the  different  issues  of  pleurisy  in  early  life.  How  these  facts 
bear  upon  our  treatment  of  the  disease  is  the  question  that  we  have 
next  to  consider. 

The  causes  which  have  already  been  referred  to  as  modifying  in 

Tery  important  respects  the  treatment  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia, 

have  also  exercised  their  influence  over  the  treatment  of  pleurisy. 

But  nevertheless,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  considerable  activity  in 

the  early  stage  of  the  disease  best  averts  danger,  and  most  economizes 

the  patient's  strength.     In  almost  every  instance,  indeed,  that  has 

come  under  my  observation,  where  the  issue  of  acute  pleurisy  has 

been  unfortunate,  either  all  treatment  had  been  neglected  until  the 

children    were  past  hope,  or  the  nature  of  the  complaint  had  been 

mistaken,  or  the  treatment  followed  had  not  been  sufficiently  active. 

The  same  statement,  too,  may  be  made  with  reference  to  those  cases 

in  which  paracentesis  of  the    chest   became   necessary.     By  active 

treatment,  I  imply  depletion  in  all  cases  in  which  the  child's  previous 

health  has  been  good,  in  which  pleurisy  is  idiopathic,  the  symptoms 

are  at  all  urgent,  and  the  patient  is  seen  before  the  occurrence  of 

effusion.     In  children  of  five  or  six  years  old,  general  depletion  is 

to  be  preferred,  and  the  relief  to  the  breathing  may  be  taken  as  the 

indication  for  stopping  the  flow  of  blood.     If  after  the  lapse  of  four 

or  six  hours  the  pain  and  dyspnoea  return,  leeches  should  be  applied 

"to  the  affected  side,  and  four  or  six  leeches  will  seldom  fail  to  give 

permanent  relief.     In  the  case  of  younger  children,   local  depletion 

felone  will  suffice,  but  that  should  not  be  practised  too  timorously, 

^ince    the   most   relief  is  procured   when    the   abstraction    of  blood 

answers  to  some  degree  the  purpose  of  a  general  bleeding.     After 

depletion,  our  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  calomel,  which  should 

\ye  freely  given  in  combination  with  opium  or  Dover's  powder ;  and 

fen  attack  of  pleurisy  thus  treated  will  often  be  cut  short  in  thirty-six 

or  forty-eight  hours. 

In  many  instances,  however,  the  child's  previous  health  does  not 
warrant,  or  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  not  such  as  to  indicate,  these 
Very  active  proceedings.  In  these  circumstances  a  mustard  poultice 
"to  the  chest  will  often  give  immediate  ease ;  and  on  its  removal  a  lin- 
seed poultice  may  be  applied,  and  renewed  every  four  hours,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  effect  of  a  gentle  counter-irritant.  At  the  same  time  the 
iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  in  combination  with  a  saline  and 
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diuretic/  and  continued  steadily  for  several  days ;  while  its  action 
may  be  seconded  by  a  small  dose  of  mercury,  given  once  or  twice  a 
day,  as  one  grain  of  calomel,  or  three  of  gray  powder,  for  a  child  of 
six  years  old.  The  mercurial  may  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  but  the  jodide  of  potass  maybe  persevered  with  for  two  or  three 
weeks ;  the  abatement-  of  all  febrile  action,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
effusion,  indicating  the  time  when  it  may  be  given  with  less  frequency. 
.Often,  however,  after  the  symptoms  have  subsided,  the  affected  side 
remains  dull,  and  the  respiration  scanty  for  several  weeks  together ; 
and  now  is  the  time  when  the  use  of  blisters,  or  still  better  the  paint- 
ing the  side  with  tincture  of  iodine,  seems  to  be  of  much  service  in 
promoting  the  absorption  of  the  fluid ;  while  cod-liver  oil,  given  twioe 
a  day,  is  a  useful  means  of  maintaining  the  nutrition  of  the  child,  and 
of  counteracting  that  tendency  to  the  development  of  tubercular  dis- 
ease which  is  so  apt  to  manifest  itself  in  cases  where  pleurisy  has 
passed  into  a  chronic  stage. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  in  spite  of  remedies  perseveringly  employed,  one 
side  of  the  chest  continues  full  of  fluid,  and  the  question  then  comes 
before  us  whether  it  will  not  be  expedient  to  let  out  that  fluid  by 
mechanical  means.  I  do  not  feel  in  a  position  at  present  to  lay  down 
decisively  the  indications  for  the  performance  of  paracentesis ;  but  the 
following  suggestions  represent  the  opinions  which  I  entertain,  subject 
to  their  correction  by  wider  experience.  I  believe,  then,  that  so  long 
as  the  child's  health  is  improving,  or  at  least  not  deteriorating,  as  the 
dyspnoea  is  not  urgent,  as  the  chest- walls,  have  not  become  tender, 
nor  the  superficial  veins  notably  enlarged,  and  there  is  no  indication 
of  pointing  anywhere,  while  careful  measurement  of  the  chest  proves 
the  effused  fluid  not  to  be  on  the  increase,  we  may  persevere  in  the 
employment  of  the  means  already  indicated.  I  believe,  however,  also, 
that  we  shall  best  consult  the  interests  of  our  patient  by  evacuating 
the  contents  of  the  pleura,  so  soon  as  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
favorable  conditions  cease,  and  that  we  shall  err  if  we  delay  until  the 
supervention  of  intense  dyspnoea  leaves  us  no  choice,  or  until  the 
pointing  of  the  empyema  externally  allows  us  to  do  no  more  than 
anticipate  by  a  very  few  days  the  completion  of  the  process  which 
nature  herself  has  undertaken. 

In  twenty-four  out  of  fifty-three  post-mortem  examinations,  in  which 
fluid  was  found  in  the  pleural  sac,  that  fluid  was  purulent ;  and  if  the 
cases  were  excluded  in  which  either  the  fluid  was  very  inconsiderable 
in  quantity,  or  in  which  its  effusion  was  secondary  to  scarlatinaLg 
dropsy,  we  should  find  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  pleura  coa< 
tained  pus.    In  eleven  out  of  thirteen  of  my  cases  in  which 

1  (No.  13.) 
R— PotaaaU  Iodidi,  gr.  zu 
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sis  of  the  chest  was  performed  the  fluid  was  purulent.      In  one  of 
ie  two  exceptional  cases  the  effusion  followed  scarlatinal  dropsy,  in 
le  other  it  succeeded  to  measles ;  and  it  is  my  belief  that  in  every 
istance  of  idiopathic  pleurisy  in  which  fluid  is  poured  out  in  con* 
iderable  quantity,  that  fluid  either  is  originally  purulent  or  becomes 
o  very  speedily.     The  possibility  of  the  absorption  of  pus  is  indeed 
10  longer  disputed,  but  at  the  same  time  pus  is  inapt  to  be  absorbed, 
ind  its  absorption  is  sure  to  be  tedious ;   while  the  longer  the  lung 
continues  compressed  by  it,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  become  bound 
down  permanently  by  lymph,  to  become  altered  in  texture,  and  in- 
capable of  being  again  permeated  by  air.     If  to  this  we  add  the  con* 
stitutional  symptoms  which   never   fail   to   become   excited   by  the 
presence  of  a  large  abscess,  the  risk  of  pyaemia  inseparable  from  it, 
and  the  great  probability,  nay  the  almost  certainty,  that  in  the  course 
of  time  nature  herself  will  decide  the  point,  and  make  aji  opening  in 
an  undesirable  situation,  which  will  empty  the  pleura  but  imperfectly, 
while  it  will  remain  fistulous  for  months  or  years,  difficult  to  close, 
aggravating  the  deformity  of  the  chest,  wearing  the  strength  by  the 
constant  drain  of  matter, — we  have,  I  think,  a  number   of  reasons 
more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the  comparative  early  performance  of 
paracentesis. 

I  know  indeed  that  the  question  is  not  a  simple  one ;  that  in  the 
first  place  art  cannot  safely  make  the  puncture  at  the  lowest  part  of 
the  purulent  collection  any  more  than  nature  does,  who,  when  the 
matter  is  left  in  her  hands,  commonly  selects  a  situation  at  or  near 
the  fourth  costal  interspace,  and  a  little  to  the  outside  of  the  nipple. 
Further,  the  continuance  of  a  copious  drain  of  pus  exhausts  the 
strength  more  than  the  mere  presence  of  the  purulent  collection  in 
the  pleural  sac ;  while,  lastly,  the  almost  inevitable  admission  of  air 
through  the  wound,  almost  always  converts  the  previously  healthy 

Sros,  into  a  highly  offensive  sero-purulent  discharge.      But  still,  while 
Wly  recognizing  all  these  facts,  there  is,  I  think,  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  in  favor  of  adopting  the  course  which  I  have  indicated. 

Thirteen  cases  have  come  under  my  care  in  which  the  chest  has 
been  tapped.  Of  these  13,  5  permanently  recovered ;  2  passed  from 
under  observation  on  the  53d  and  77th  day  respectively,  so  much  im- 
prored  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  eventual  recovery,  though  the 
puncture  was  still  unclosed ;  1  was  removed  from  the  hospital  22  days 
•for  the  first  tapping,  4  days  after  the  third,  decidedly  relieved,  but 
*ffl  in  a  doubtful  state  from  pneumonia  of  the  opposite  side,  which 
•Iready  existed  at  the  time  of  the  child's  admission.  One  case  is  still 
under  my  care  while  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  with, 
J8  &r  as  I  can  see,  every  prospect  of  eventual  recovery.  Of  the  four 
ktal  cases,  one  was  that  of  a  child,  who  was  moribund  at  the  time  of 
the  performance  of  the  operation  for  the  relief  of  serous  effusion  into 
the  chest,  coming  on  in  the  course  of  scarlatinal  dropsy ;  one  died  of 
Serene  of  the  mouth  and  pneumonia  of  the  opposite  lung ;  one  in 
*hom  it  was  performed  for  empyema  following  measles,  sank  from 
the  effects  of  the  measles  rather  than  from  the  pleurisy  or  the  tapping ; 
^d  a  fourth,  who  had  likewise  recently  had  measles,  died  of  pyaemia, 
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84  days  after  the  puncture.  If  to  these  13  caseifpe  add  88  collected 
from  various  sources,  to  which  references  are  given  by  Dr.  Ziemmsen,1 
we  have  a  total  of  46  cases,  which  yield  84  recoveries  more  or  less 
oomplete,  and  12  deaths,  or  about  one  death  in  every  4  cases. 

Some  points  deserve  attention  which'  concern  the  manner  of  per- 
forming the  operation ;  such  as  the  importance  of  excluding  the  air 
even  in  cases  where  the  fluid  let  out  is  purulent,  and  the  comparative 
advantages  of  frequently  repeated  tapping,  or  of  keeping  the  wound 
open  so  long  as  fluid  remains  within  the  pleura.  Further,  we  must 
endeavor  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  management  of  cases  in  which  the 
.  opening  after  puncture  continues  fistulous,  and  of  those  in  which  a 
spontaneous  opening  remains  unclosed,  and  discharge  more  or  lees 
profuse  continues ;  and  lastly,  we  must  consider  the  best  means  of  pre* 
venting  the  occurrence  of  deformity. 

The  preemptions  insisted  on  by  different  writers  for  the  exclusion 
of  air  from  the  pleural  cavity,  have  had  reference  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  fluid  being  serous  the  wound  was  closed  immediately  after  jj 
its  evacuation,  and  remedies  were  employed  in  the  hope  of  insuring  ^ 
the' complete  absorption  of  what  remained  behind.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  me  that  the  immediate  closure  of  the  wound,  or  its 
accidental  reunion  speedily  after  the  evacuation  of  purulent  fluid,  has 
had  a  good  result.  The  matter,  in  many  instances,  nfcs  reaccumulated 
with  great  rapidity,  reproducing  all  the  distress  and  dyspnoea  which 
had  led  in  the  first  instance  to  the  performance  of  the  tapping,  and 
necessitating  the  speedy  opening  of  the  wound,  or  the  repetition  of 
the  puncture.  All  this  has  seemed  to  depress  thS  patient  more  than 
the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  the  discharge  from  the  wound.  I 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  take  any  special  precaution  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  air  in  these  cases  :  but  have  just  introduced  a  small 
tent  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  to  keep  it  from  closing ;  and 
have  then  covered  the  side  with  a  linseed  poultice.  Some  pus  has 
always  escaped  into  the  poultice,  and  a  more  copious  outflow  has  taken 
place  daily  on  the  removal  of  the  tent ;  and  it  has  happened  once  or 
twice  that  the  discharge  has  diminished  rapidly  as  the  lung  expanded ; 
and  that  at  the  end  of  twa  or  three  weeks  the  opening  has  been  per- 
manently closed.  But  to  this  more  fortunate  course  there  are,  it  must 
be  confessed,  frequent  exceptions ;  the  pus  has  often  speedily  become 
fetid,  thin,  and  irritating;  and  hectic  symptoms  have  supervened. 
In  these  circumstances  I  have  washed  the  chest  out  with  tepid  water 
every  day ;  and  have  employed  a  solution  of  iodine,  which,  when  it 
has  failed  to  check  the  discharge,  has  almost  always  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  lessening  the  fetor.  It  still,  however,  remains  a  question 
whether,  if  air  could  be  perfectly  excluded  from  the  pleura  while  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  escape  of  the  matter,  a  much  more  certain  and 
a  speedier  recovery  might  not  be  insured.  A 'case  where  my  colleague. 
Dr.  Buchanan,  by  means  of  a  canula  fixed  in  the  wound,  the  end  of 


1  Op.  oil.,  p.  148.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  Trousseau's 
lecture  on  paracentei it  of  the  chost  in  his  **  CI  i  nil]  tie  de  I'Hdtel  Dieu,"  vol.  i,  p.  fi  17.  He 
does  not,  however,  consider  the  operation  with  an/  special  reference  to  iu  performance  in 
early  life. 
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which  was  opened  once  a  <lay,  and  the  pus  removed  by  Bowditch's 
exhausting  syringe,  and  which  had  a  remarkably  favorable  issue,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  invite  further  trials  in  the  same  direction.  There  are 
some  difficulties  in  the  details  of  any  plan  with  this  object,  but  they 
might,  I  think,  be  overcome. 

There  are  other  cases  which  call  for  notice,  where  the  wound  made 
in  tapping  continues  fistulous,  or  where  the  opening  made  by  nature 
remains  unclosed.  In  two  cases  of  this  kind  I  tried  the  system  of 
drainage  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Goodfellow.1  The  result,  however, 
was  not  quite  satisfactory,  for  the  presence  of  the  tube  seemed  to  pro- 
duce increased  irritation,  and  to  render  the  discharge  more  profuse, 
while  the  posterior  wound  in  both  cases  became  unhealthy,  and  com- 
pelled the  removal  of  the  tube.  Considering  that  the  great  elasticity 
of  the  chest-walls  in  early  life,  while  it  favors  the  occurrence  of  de- 
formity has  the  counterbalancing  advantage  of  facilitating  the  escape 
of  matter,  I  have  employed  on  two  occasions  a  silver-gilt  canula 
adapted  to  a  broad  shield,  which  has  admitted  of  the  ready  outflow  of 
the  pus,  and  has  allowed  of  the  washing  out  of  the  pleura  with  tepid 
water,  and  the  injection  of  iodine  solution  into  it.  I  have  begun  with 
oue  part  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  seven  of  water ;  and  have  increased 
its  strength  to  one  in  four ;  but  have  always  allowed  the  injection  to 
flow  out  immediately.  In  several  cases  this  has  had  the  effect  of  re- 
straining the  discharge  of  pus ;  I  think  I  may  say  of  arresting  its 
secretion,  and  I  have  in  no  instance  seen  harm  result  from  its  em- 
ployment. 

Lastly,  there  remains  the  question  of  the  best  means  of  obviating  that 
deformity  of  the  chest  which  follows  in  cases  olf  chronic  pleurisy  on 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  sound  lung,  and  the  shrinking  of  that  side  on 
which  the  effusion  was  situated^  These  changes  in  the  chest  call  for 
a  more  attentive  study  than  they  have  yet  received,  for  time  seems  to 
play  a  considerable  part  in  removing  much  of  the  deformity  which 
seems  to  threaten  soon  after  paracentesis  has  been  performed.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  compressed  lung, 
which  takes  place  to  a  greater  extent  than,  judging  from  the  case  in 
its  earlier  stages,  one  would  have  thought  possible.  Still,  whenever 
the  contraction  seems  to  be  steadily  on  the  increase,  I  should  recom- 
mend the  employment  of  Tavernicr's  belt,  with  a  crutch  under  the 
arm  of  the  contracted  side ;  a  contrivance  which  has  seemed  to  me  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  deformity,  and  to  give  opportunity  for  na- 
ture to  restore  in  great  measure  the  symmetry  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
trunk. 

1  Medioo-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  zlii,  p.  231. 
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LECTURE    XXIII. 

Croup. — Reasons  for  not  studying  it  earlier  in  the  course — discrepancy  of  opinion  with 
reference  to  it — two  distinct  though  allied  diseases  included  under  the  name. 

Laryngeal  Cboup;  or  Cynanche  Lartngba. — Causes  of  the  disease — its  frequency  in 
childhood,  in  the  male  subject,  in  northern  climates,  in  rural  districts. 

Post-mortem  appearances — variations  in  the  extent  of  false  membrane  in  the  air-passages 
— changes  associated  with  it — affection  of  the  fauces  and  soft  palate. 

Symptoms — occasional  sudden  onset — catarrhal  stage,  general  course  of  a  fatal  case— occa- 
sional delusive  appearances  of  amendment. — Evidences  of  auscultation— change*  in 
tracheal  sound. 

Duration.     Prognosis.  1 


Treatment — importance  of  abstraction  of  blood— directions  for  its  performance,  and  for  the 
administration  of  tartar-emetic — when  and  how  mercurials  are  to  be  employed.  Modi- 
fications in  treatment  produced  by  alterations  in  epidemic  constitution.  Importance 
of  not  exaggerating  them,  and  of  not  confounding  in  their  treatment  croup  and  diph- 
theria. 

In  strict  propriety  the  very  important  disease  which  we  are  about  to 
investigate  to-day  ought  to  have  engaged  our  attention  immediately 
after  we  had  completed  our  study  of  infantile  bronchitis.  Two  reasons, 
however,  independent  of  mere  inconvenience,  have  led  me  to  postpone 
till  now  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  croup.  One  of  these  rea- 
sons is,  that  its  gravity  is  often  greatly  increased  by  the  association 
with  it  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs — a  complication  the  importance 
of  which  it  was  essential  that  you  should  thoroughly  understand ;  the 
other  is,  that  croup,  though  an  inflammatory  disease,  is  not  without  a 
very  evident  spasmodic  element  in  every  case ;  so  that  it  may  very 
appropriately  form  a  sort  of  transition  between  the  inflammatory  and 
the  spasmodic  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  tell  any  of  you  that  croup  is  the 
English  name  for  the  disease  designated  by  scientific  writers  cynanche 
trachealis,  or  cynanche  laryngea.  It  consists  in  inflammation,  generally 
of  a  highly  acute  character,  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  or  of  both,  which 
terminates  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  exudation  of  false  membrane 
more  or  less  abundantly  upon  the  affected  surface. 

The  formidable  nature  of  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is  attended,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  tends  to  a  fatal  issue,  have  led  many  of  the 
ablest  physicians  to  devote  much  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of 
croup.  It  might,  therefore,  be  anticipated  that  our  knowledge  of  a 
disease  which  betrays  itself  by  very  manifest  and  highly  characteristic 
symptoms,  and  which  gives  rise,  when  fatal,  to  changes  easily  appre- 
ciable after  death,  should,  by  this  time,  be  very  definite  and  settled. 
With  reference  to  many  of  the  more  important  points  in  the  history 
of  the  malady,  writers  are  now,  indeed,  pretty  well  agreed ;  but  croup, 
like  many  other  diseases  that  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  atmospheric 
and  telluric  causes,  is  modified  in  many  of  its  symptoms  by  peculiari- 
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ties  of  air,  water,  and  situation.  The  affection  assumes  one  character 
among  the  poor  of  a  crowded  city,  and  another  among  the  children  of 
the  laborer  in  some  rural  district.1 

If,  therefore,  you  find  that  any  account  of  the  disease  varies  in  any 
respect  from  the  description  given  by  some  other  writers,  or  from  the 

1  I  have  preserved  a  record  of  23  cases  of  croup  that  came  under  my  notice  at  the 
Royal  Infirmary  for  Children  between  May,  183'.',  ami  April,  184(J.  Of  these  "J 3  cases, 
11  were  idiopathic,  12  secondary;  five  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  recovered. 
In  two  of  the  idiopathic  cases  that  recovered,  a  scanty  formation  of  false  membrane 
was  observed  upon  the  velum  and  tonsils*,  hut  no  such  appearance  existed  in  the  other 
idiopathic  cases.  Three  of  the  six  fatal  idiopathic  canes  were  examined  after  death;  in 
two  the  false  membrane  was  confined  to  the  larynx;  and  there  was  but  little  injection  of 
tbe  trachea  or  bronchi ;  in  the  third  case  there  wa*  great  redness  both  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  and  a  large  quantity  of  purulent  secretion  in  both,  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  but  no  false  membrane.  Of  the  twelve  secondary  cases,  one 
supervened  in  the  course  of  pneumonia;  in  the  other  eleven,  croup  appeared  as  the  se- 
quela or  concomitant  of  measles,  and  ten  of  the  twelve  terminated  fatally.  In  the  cases 
which  recovered,  and  in  three  of  those  which  terminated  fatal ly,  there  was  nq^faUe  mem- 
brane on  the  velum  or  fauces,  but  in  the  other  seven  false  membrane  was  present  in 
those  situations  as  well  as  in  the  larynx,  and  twice  this  false  membrane  extended  into 
the  ssophagus.  Six  of  the  fatal  cases  were  examined  after  death;  in  one  there  was  no 
felse  membrane  anywhere,  but  intense  redness  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi, 
with  an  uneven  granular  appearance  of  the  larynx,  and  ulceration  about  the  epiglot- 
tis. In  the  other  five  cases  the  larynx  contained  more  or  less  false  membrane,  and  its 
surface  was  ulcerated;  and  in  four  of  the  cases  the  palate  and  tonsils  were  inflamed 
and  coated  with  false  membrane.  In  all  these  five  cases,  pneumonia  existed  in  both 
lungs,  and  four  times  it  was  found  to  have  reached  in  some  parts  the  stage  of  purulent 
infiltration. 

These  results,  which  differ  in  so  many  respects  from  the  conclusions  of  many  most  ex- 
cellent observers  in  this  country,  approach  much  more  nearly  to  those  obtained  in  the 
Hopital  des  Enfans  Malades  at  Paris.  The  district  in  which  my  observations  were  made 
is  low,  with  defective  sewerage,  open  drains  running  close  to  many  of  the  houses;  and 
most  of  the  patients  were  the  children  of  poor  parents,  who  occupied  only  one  room,  and 
who  consequently  were  placed  in  most  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions. 

I  may  further  add,  that  with  the  change  of  my  Held  for  observation  since  the  opening 
of  the  Children's  Hospital  in  1S.V2,  a  more  sthenic  form  of  the  disease  came  under  my 
notice;  and  in  some  of  the  fatal  cases  which  occurred  in  that  institution  under  my 
care,  a  complete  false  membrane  not  only  lined  the  trachea,  but  extended  even  into 
the  tertiary  bronchi.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  some  five  years,  and  then 
once  more  the  disease  assumed  an  asthenic  character  as  it  increased  in  frequency ;  and 
became  associated  with  diphtheria,  in  which  latter  disease  it  has  almost  completely 
merged.  The  following  abstract  from  the  tables  of  the  Children's  Hospital  is  not 
without  interest  as  illustrative  of  these  changes  in  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the  time 
since  it  was  opened.  J  need  not  say  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  any 
other  fact. 

Total  Admtmrioni 

CasM  of  Croup.       Cases  of  Diphtheria. 

0  0 

4  0 

2  0 

8  0 

15  0 

11  f> 

4  6 

4  5 

0  3 

10  15 

7  17 

2  23 

67  74 


Total  Adsatwrioni 

Date. 

ofln-PatlenU. 

In  the  year  1852 

143 

3 

187 

4 

251 

5 

2G3 

6 

309 

7 

325 

8 

380 

9 

411 

60 

384 

1 

577 

2 

513 

3 

571 

Total     4344 
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results  of  your  own  observation  hereafter,  do  not  too  hastily  assume 
either  that  your  teacher  has  been  mistaken,  or  that  your  own  obser- 
vation has  been  incorrect.  The  difference  may  be  nothing  more  than 
a  fresh  exemplification  of  the  old  story  of  the  shield,  silver  on  the  one 
side  and  golden  on  the  other,  about  which  the  knights  in  the  fable 
quarrelled. 

There  are,  indeed,-  two  diseases  which  have  often  been  included 
under  the  common  name  of  croup,  though  the  points  of  difference 
between  them  are  at  least  as  numerous  and  as  important  as  are  those 
in  which  they  resemble  each  other.  Of  these  two  diseases,  the  one  is 
almost  always  idiopathic,  the  other  is  often  secondary;  the  one  attacks 
persons  in  perfect  health,  is  sthenic  in  its  character,  acute  in  its  course, 
and  usually  proves  amenable  to  antiphlogistic  treatment ;  the  other 
attacks  by  preference  those  who  are  out  of  health  or  who  are  sur- 
rounded by  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions,  and  is  remarkable,  for 
the  asthenic  character  of  the  symptoms  which  attend  it.  The  one 
selects  its  victims  almost  exclusively  from  among  children,  is  inca- 
pable of  being  diffused  by  contagion,  is  governed  in  its  prevalence  by 
the  influence  of  season,  temperature,  and  climate,  but  rarely  becomes, 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  an  epidemic ;  while  the  other 
attacks  adults  as  well  as  children,  is  propagated  by  contagion,  and 
though  it  occasionally  occurs  in  a  sporadic  form,  is  susceptible  of  wide- 
spread epidemic  prevalence.  The  one  is  developed  out  of  catarrh,  and 
the  amount  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  the  exact  measure 
of  the  danger  which  attends  it ;  while  the  other  affects  the  organs  of 
respiration  secondarily,  its  peril  is  often  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  involved,  and  death  itself  may  take 
place  although  they  are  altogether  unaffected.  In  this  latter  ailment, 
too,  a  long  train  of  sequelae  not  unfrequently  remains  after  the  local 
symptoms  have  been  dissipated:  the  evidence  of  its  affinity  to  the  class 
of  blood  diseases,  rather  than  to  that  of  simple  inflammations^  Cy- 
nanche  Trachealis,  Cynanchc  Laryngea,  are  the  appellations  of  the 
former;  Home1  and  Cheyne,2  and  Albers,3  its  historians;  Angina  Ma- 
ligna, the  Garotillo,  Morbus  Strangulatorius,  Diphth^rite  or  Diph- 
theria, the  synonyms  of  the  latter;  Severinus,4  Bard,*  Starr,*  Rumsey,7 
Breton neau,8  Trousseau,9  and  Jenner,10  some  of  the  writers  who  have 
most  carefully  described  it. 

1  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Cause,  and  Cure  of  the  Croup,  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1765. 

3  On  the  Pathology  of  the  Larynx  and  Bronchi,  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1809. 
8  l)c  Tracheitidc  Infantum,  4to,  Lipsirn,  1816. 

4  De  ptcdanchone  maligna,  &c.,  in  De  recondita  abscessuum  natura,  p.  513,  4to,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  17-J4. 

5  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  &c.,  of  the  Angina  Sufibcativa,  in  Transactions  of  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  4  to,  vol.  i,  2d  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1789,  p.  388. 

6  An  Account  of  the  Morbus  Strangulatorius,  in  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xli*. 
4to,  London,  1752,  p.  435. 

7  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Knowledge* 
vol.  ii. 

8  De  la  Diphtherite,  8vo,  Paris,  1826. 

9  Clinique  Medicale,  &c.,  vol.  i,  pp.  312-450. 

10  Diphtheria,  its  Symptoms  and  Treatment,  12 mo,  London,  1861. 
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Different,  however,  as  the  two  diseases  are,  there  are  yet  between 
them  points  of  similarity  no  less  striking — 

Facies  non  una,  nee  di versa  tamen, 

and  the  diagnostic  difficulties  which  arc  thus  almost  inevitable,  are 
still  further  enhanced  by  the  not  unfrequent  simultaneous  prevalence 
of  both  affections. 

It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  ^describe,  first,  that  disease  which  used  at 
least  to  be  the  more  frequent  in  this  country,  and  then  to  give  the 
best  account  in  my  power  of  that  other  malady,  which  is  a  yet  more 
formidable  visitant,  and  one  less  within  the  power  of  medicine  to 
control. 

Croup,  or  Cynanche  Laryngea,  in  the  form  which  it  usually  assumes 
1l  this  country,  is  essentially  a  disease  of  early  life ;  for  it  appears  from 
the  Fifth  Report  of  the  ltcgistrar-Gcneral,  that  while  1022  out  of 
^S,391  deaths  in  the*  metropolis  and  twenty-four  town  districts,  took 
place  from  croup,  1018,  or  99.9  per  cent,  of  those  deaths  occurred 
before  the  age  of  fifteen ;  and  879,  or  87.9  per  cent,  before  the  age  of 
five  years.     Of  thirty-nine  cases  of  croup  occurring  among  the  in-pa- 
tients of  the  Children's  Hospital,  thirty-two  took  place  in  children 
**nder  five  years  of  age,  and  only  seven  in  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  ten.  Twenty-four  of  the  patients  were  males,  fifteen  females. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  explain  this  great  frequency  ef  croup  in  early 
life  by  the  imperfect  development  of  the  organ  of  tho  voice  before 
puberty.     This,  however,  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  a  valid  expla- 
nation, since  it  does  not  at  all  account  for  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
disease  after  five  years  of  age.     The  preponderance  of  male  over  female 
children  among  those  who  are  attacked  by  croup,  is  another  fact  which, 
though  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  observers,  has  never  received 
any  adequate  explanation.1 

Croup  appears  to  be  influenced  by  peculiarities  of  climate  and  locality 
much  more  than  most  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Though 
not  entirely  confined  to  northern  climates,  it  prevails  but  seldom  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  even  less  frequent  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  counties  of  England.     In  Kent,  Surrey,  and 

1  From  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  it  appears  that,  while  the  deaths  of 
male?  under  15  from  all  causes,  are  to  the  deaths  of  females  from  all  causes  as  11  to  10, 
the  deaths  from  croup  are  as  15  to  10.  Of  249  cases  that  came  under  Golis's  observation, 
at  Vienna,  144  occurred  in  males,  105  in  females;  at  Geneva,  under  Jurine's  observation, 
54  males  and  37  females  died  of  croup,  between  tho  years  1791  and  1B<>8;  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes  at  Berlin  among  the  deaths  from  croup  between  lb38  and  lb-l!\  was,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  as  5  to  4  ;  the  actual  numbers  being  545  male  to  15'.*  female  children. 
See  Hunrrkoplf  ttber  die  Anwendung  des  schwefclsauren  Kupferoxyd's  gegcu  Croup. 
8vo,  Leipzig,  1852. 

It  may  be  noticed  as  a  point  of  dilference  between  croup  and  diphtheria  that  no  such 
special  liability  of  the  male  subject  to  its  attacks  is  observed  in  the  case  of  the  hitter  dis- 
ease. The  proportion,  indeed,  would  seem  from  the  24  th  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
to  be  almost  reversed,  since  while  2321  male  deaths,  and  only  207»>  deal hs>  of  females, 
took  place  from  croup  in  1*01  throughout  Kngland ;  2453  female  deaths,  and  only  2U«>4 
male  deaths  occurred  from  diphtheria.  M.  Rouer.  in  his  valuable  essay  on  diplitheriiic 
paralysis,  notices  the  same  fact,  of  the  equal  liability  of  both  sexes  to  diphtheria,  or  that  if 
any  difference  exists  between  the  liability  of  the  two  sexes  to  diphtheria,  it  is  the  female 
sex  which  suffers  the  most;  in  the  proportion  of  about  5  to  4.  See  p.  4t>2  of  vol.  i,  of  the 
Archives  de  M&lecine  for  18G2. 
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Sussex,  the  deaths  from  croup  are  to  the  deaths  from  all  causes  in  tt 
proportion  of  9  per  cent. ;  while  in  the  four  northern  counties,  Darhan 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  which  contain  a 
equal  population,  the  deaths  from  this  cause  are  in  the  proportion  i 
1.6  per  cent.  It  is  endemic  in  particular  localities ;  and  residence  net 
the  sea,  proximity  to  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  a  moist  soil  and 
damp  atmosphere,  have  been  enumerated  as  greatly  predisposing  t 
the  disease.  The  influence  of  these  local  peculiarities  has  probabh 
in  some  instances,  been  overrated  ;  but  still  it  cannot  be  denied,  for 
most  striking  illustration  of  it  is  afforded  by  the  comparative  rarity  < 
croup  in  towns,  and  its  frequency  in  rural  districts.  In  the  county  i 
Surrey,  exclusive  of  the  metropolitan  districts,  the  mortality,  from  a 
causes,  under  five  years  of  age,  is  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  mo; 
tality  in  Liverpool,  and  little  more  than  half  the  mortality  in  Londoi 
But  the  total  mortality  under  five  years  of  age,  from  croup  in  tl 
county  of  Surrey  is  to  that  in  Liverpool  nearly  as  3  to  2,  and  to  thi 
in  London  as  2  to  1 ;  so  that  out  of  100  children  dying  under  fii 
years  of  age  from  all  causes,  more  than  four  times  as  many  will  hat 
died  from  croup  in  Surrey  as  in  Liverpool,  and  exactly  four  times  J 
many  as  in  London. 

Variations  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  peculiarities » 
situation,  not  only  influence  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  crou] 
but  they  likewise  greatly  modify  its  character,  and  determine  to 
considerable  extent  the  nature  of  the  lesions  which  it  produces.  Tl 
chief  morbid  appearances,  however,  are  always  discovered  in  the  la 
ynx,  trachea,  and  air-tubes.  They  consist  of  redness  of  the  mucoi 
membrane,  which  is  often  thickened,  sometimes  abraded  or  ulcerate 
and  very  generally  covered  with  a  more  or  less  abundant  exudatii 
of  false  membrane.  This  exudation,  however,  though  so  general 
met  with  as  to  have  suggested  to  medical  writers  the  terms  angh 
polyposa,  angina  membranacca,  as  appropriate  designations  of  crou 
is  neither  invariable  in  its  occurrence,  nor  of  a  uniform  extent  in  \ 
cases.  It  is  found  in  the  larynx  oftener  than  in  the  trachea,  and 
both  more  frequently  than  in  the  bronchi.  Nevertheless,  in  mai 
instances,  the  secretion  of  false  membrane  is  so  extensive  as  not  on 
to  line  the  larynx  and  trachea,  but  even  to  reach  into  the  minuter  a 
tubes,  forming  a  complete  cast  of  many  of  their  ramifications.  The 
appears  to  be  some  connection  between  the  circumstances  in  whi 
children  become  attacked  by  croup,  and  the  extent  of  false  membra 
in  the  air-passages  which  a  post-mortem  examination  reveals, 
rural  districts,  where  the  disease  wears  throughout  a  sthenic  characto 
false  membrane  is  deposited  in  greater  abundance  and  over  a  great 
extent  of  surface  than  is  usually  observed  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
this  metropolis :  while  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  London  a  cc 
dition  of  unhealthy  ulceration  about  the  larynx ;  ulceration  and  t 
deposit  of  false  membrane  about  the  tonsils  and  palate  in  many  : 
stances,  appearances  which  are  seldom  met  with  in  children  placed 
circumstances  more  favorable  to  health.1 

1  It  is  open  to  question  how  far  one  is  justified  in  classing  such  cases  with  true  croi 
whether  they  do  not  approach  more  nearly  to  diphtheria,  or  whether  at  least  they  do 
form  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  two  diseases. 
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In  cases  of  croup  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  the 
formation  of  false  membrane  in  the  larynx  has  seemed  almost  inva- 
riably to  precede  its  deposit  in  the  trachea;  and  not  unfrequently  it 
has  been  found  constituting  a  tough,  continuous  membrane  in  the 
former  situation,  but  growing  less  tenacious  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
trachea,  and  passing  gradually  into  a  thick,  puriform  mucus,  inter- 
spersed with  shreds  of  lymph.  I  have  usually  observed  the  false 
membrane  lining  the  whole  of  the  larynx,  and  reaching  down  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  while  the  trachea  contained  nothing 
else  than  a  puriform  matter,  or  glairy  mucus,  sometimes  of  a  reddish 
color.  In  some  instances  the  false  membrane  has  been  confined  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx,  lining  the  lower  surface  of  the  epiglottis, 
blocking  up  the  opening  of  the  sacculus  laryngis,  and  covering  the 
chordae  vocales,  but  not  extending  any  further.  When  first  secreted, 
the  false  membrane  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
air-passages,  but  after  a  time  a  secretion  of  a  puriform  character  is 
generally  poured  out,  which  detaches  the  membrane  from  its  connec- 
tions; and  it  is  after  this  occurrence  has  taken  place  that  tubular 
.  pieces  of  false  membrane  have  sometimes  been  expectorated.  This 
detachment  of  the  false  membrane  from  the  subjacent  surface  takes 
*  place  more  frequently  and  more  completely  from  the  interior  of  the 
trachea  than  from  that  of  the  larynx.  On  removing  the  false  mem- 
brane from  the  trachea,  the  lining  of  the  tube  is  seldom  found  to 
present  any  change  other  than  an  increase  of  its  vascularity,  which, 
though  sometimes  very  considerable,  does  not  bear  any  certain  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  false  membrane  present.  The  greater  difficulty 
in  removing  the  false  membrane  from  the  larynx  depends  upon  the 
more  extensive  alterations  which  the  lining  of  that  part  of  the  air- 
tubes  is  usually  found  to  have  undergone.  It  is  generally  red  and 
swollen,  especially  about  the  edges  of  the  rima  glottidis  and  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilages,  and  the  opening  of  the  sacculus  laryngis.  Small 
aphthous  ulcerations  are  also  frequent  in  the  two  former  situations ; 
*nd  occasionally,  the  ulceration  being  more  extensive,  the  whole  of 
the  larynx,  on  detaching  the  false  membrane  that  lined  it,  presents  a 
worm-eaten  appearance. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  bronchi  are  perfectly  free  from  disease; 
but  even  though  the  trachea  contain  no  false  membrane,  and  present 
"ut  few  signs  of  inflammation,  they  are  almost  always  much  congested, 
*ad  contain  a  muco-purulent  or  purulent  secretion;  though  false  mem- 
brane is  seldom  found  in  them,  except  when  it  is  continuous  with  a 
fiI^ilar  adventitious  structure  in  the  trachea. 

Pneumonia,  in  all  its  stages,  is  far  from  being  unusual,  and  is  a  com- 
pilation especially  to  be  feared  in  those  cases  where  croup  occurs  as  a 
8©coadary  affection  in  the  course  of  measles. 

,  I*he  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  the  fauces,  do  not  present  any  invari- 

kle  alteration  in  cases  of  croup.     Congestion  about  the  fauces  and 

.°*t  palate  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  sometimes  coupled  with  a  scanty 

^Posit  of  false  membrane  in  those  situations,  or  the  tonsils  are  found 

*  state  of  ulceration.     In  that  form  of  croup  which  succeeds  to 

sles,  there  is  moreover  in  many  instances  a  condition  of  unhealthy 
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inflammation,  and  aphthous  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  gums;  a 
slight  speck  of  ash-colored  false  membrane  covering  each  little  ulcer. 
In  many  of  these  cases  I  apprehend  that  the  laryngeal  affection  does 
not  come  on  in  consequence  of  extension  to  the  air-passages  of  disease 
beginning  in  the  mouth,  but  that  the  disease  is  the  same  in  both  situa- 
tions ;  though  the  accident  of  the  locality  renders  that  a  serious  dis- 
order, when  seated  in  the  larynx,  which  is  but  a  trivial  ailment  when 
affecting  the  mouth.  Gases  of  this  last  kind  have  been*  called  cases  of 
ulcerative  laryngitis :  they  have  also  come  under  my  notice  associated 
with  the  exudation  of  false  membrane,  and  between  them  and  croup  I 
can  discover  no  essential  difference. 

Whatever  be  the  circumstances  in  which  croup  comes  on,  the  symp- 
tom* resulting  from  disease  obstructing  the  channel  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea  by  false  membrane,  or  inducing  a  spasmodic  closure  of  their 
aperture,  must  always  be  to  a  great  extent  the  same.  Its  mode  of 
outset,  however,  is  very  variable.  Sometimes,  especially  in  those  forms 
of  croup  that  prevail  among  healthy  children  living  in  the  country, 
the  disease  is  announced  by  few,  if  any,  premonitory  symptoms:  but 
the  affection  of  the  larynx  is  apparent  from  the  very  outset,  and  attains 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity.  Some  years 
since  I  saw  a  little  boy,  about  seven  years  old,  living  at  some  distance 
from  London.  He  had  overheated  himself  at  play  during  the  after- 
noon of  a  hot  day  in  August,  but  went  to  bed  apparently  well  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  At  ten,  he  began  to  breathe  with  the 
peculiar  noise  characteristic  of  croup,  and  presented  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  before  midnight. 

In  hie  treatise  on  croup,  Professor  Golis,  of  Vienna,1  relates  the 
case  of  a  little  boy  four  years  old,  previously  in  perfect  health,  who 
having  gone  out  of  an  overheated  room  into  the  open  air,  during  an 
extremely  cold  winter's  day,  was  seized  while  walking  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  most  violent  croup,  which  proved  fatal  in  fourteen  hours. 

This  sudden  onset  and  rapid  course  of  the  disease,  however,  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  croup  generally  comes  on  gradually,  attended  in 
its  first  stage  by  but  few  symptoms  that  could  distinguish  it  from  ordi- 
nary catarrh.  Slight  fever,  drowsiness,  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  and 
defluxion  from  the  nares,  attend  it.  The  respiration  is  not  perceptibly 
disturbed,  and  the  cough,  though  frequent,  presents  no  peculiar  char- 
acter. There  is,  beside,  occasional  complaint  of  slight  sore  throat,  or 
of  uneasy  sensation  about  the  larynx,  but  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  attract 
attention,  and  not  sufficient  to  cause  any  alarm. 

The  duration  of  this  stage  is  very  variable :  nor  is  there  any  regu- 
larity in  the  mode  of  its  transition  into  the  second  stage.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  indeed,  the  transition  takes  place  gradually ;  but  thirty-six 
hours  seldom  pass  without  the  supervention  of  some  symptom  which, 
to  the  well-schooled  observer,  would  betray  the  nature  of  the  coming 
danger.  Most  symptoms  may  continue  unchanged,  perhaps  scarcely 
aggravated,  but  a  slight  modification  takes  place  in  the  character  of 

1  Do  rite  cognotcenril  et  nnarnli  Anginl  MembransceA,  8vo,  Vienna*.  Obsenr.  tv,  p.  141. 
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ie  cough,  which  now  becomes  attended  .with  a  peculiar  ringing 
ound,  difficult  to  describe,  but  when  once  heard  not  easily  for- 
gotten. This  peculiarity  in  the  cough  very  often  precedes  any  change 
n  the  respiration,  and  may  sometimes  be  so  light  as  scarcely  to  attract 
the  parent's  notice  at  the  time,  and  to  be  remembered  only  when  the 
full  development  of  the  disease  leads  to  inquiries  as  to  how  the  attack 
came  on.  Soon  after  this  modification  of  the  cough  has  become  per- 
ceptible, or  even  simultaneously  with  it,  the  respiration  undergoes  a 
change  no  less  remarkable.  The  act  of  inspiration  becomes  prolonged, 
and  attended  with  a  stridor,  as  difficult  to  describe,  but  as  characteristic 
of  the  disease,  as  the  tone  of  the  cough.  It  often  happens  that  these 
two  pathognomonic  symptoms  first  come  on,  or  at  least  first  excite 
attention,  in  the  night,  and  that  a  child  who  at  bedtime  was  supposed 
to  ail  nothing,  or  at  most  to  have  a  slight  cold,  awakes  suddenly  with 
ringing  cough  and  stridulous  breathing,  frequently  in  a  state  of  alarm 
and  with  marked  dyspnoea.  Through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
indeed,  an  obvious  tendency  exists  to  nocturnal  exacerbations,  and  to 
remissions  as  the  morning  approaches.  In  whatever  manner  these 
symptoms  may  have  come  on,  they  will  not  continue  for  many  hours 
without  being  attended  by  increase  of  fever,  by  acceleration,  and  soon 
bj  difficulty,  of  respiration.  The  skin  becomes  hot  and  dry,  the  face 
flushed,  the  breathing  hurried,  the  cough  frequent,  the  pulse  full  and 
quick,  the  child  dull,  fretful,  and  passionate.  For  a  few  minutes, 
indeed,  it  may  appear  cheerful,  may  turn  to  its  playthings,  and 
breathe  more  naturally,  though  the  peculiar  respiratory  sound  never 
ceases  altogether.  Soon,  however,  the  dyspnoea  returns  with  increased 
intensity :  the  whole  chest  heaves  with  the  inspiratory  effort,  which 
is  more  prolonged  and  attended  with  great  stridor.  During  it,  perspi- 
ration breaks  out  at  every  pore,  and  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  face 
become  greatly  distended.  Short  and  forcible  expiration  follows,  and 
after  this  state  of  dyspnoea  has  lasted  for  some  minutes,  an  interval  of 
comparative  ease  succeeds.  The  child  now  often  falls  asleep  exhausted ; 
but  during  sleep,  the  sound  attending  .respiration  is  heard  in  an 
exaggerated  degree.  Though  the  drowsiness  is  great,  sleep  is  uneasy, 
*ad  frequently  interrupted  by  violent  startings,  in  spite  of  which  the 
child  may  still  sleep  on.  After  some  minutes  he  awakes  in  a  state  of 
terror,  to  pass  through  another  paroxysm  similar  to  the  preceding 
one,  thougn  more  severe.  The  cough  does  not  increase  in  severity  in 
proportion  as  the  disease  advances ;  it  is  unattended  by  expectoration, 
or  &t  most  a  little  mucus  is  spit  up,  but  without  any  relief.  Although 
tta  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  are  not  dependent  on  the  cough,  they  are 
sometimes  provoked  by  it,  and  the  two  or  three  inspirations  next 
following  an  effort  of  coughing  are  often  attended  with  increased 
stridor.  From  the  first  appearance  of  the  more  marked  symptoms, 
the  voice  is  hoarse,  cracked,  and  whispering,  or  in  young  children  is 
^ther  totally  suppressed,  or,  if  their  voice  be  not  actually  extinct,  at 
loaat  their  disinclination  to  speak  is  so  great,  that  they  will  reply  to 
tyuestions  only  by  signs,  and  cannot  be  induced  by  any  persuasion  to 
Wer  a  word. 
There  is  almost  always  much  eagerness  for  drink,  and  deglutition 
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is  generally  well  performed.  The  fauces  are  often  red,  though  their 
redness  bears  no  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  croupal 
symptoms ;  and  there  is  frequently  considerable  tenderness  of  the 
larynx.  The  tongue  is  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  but  coated  in  the 
centre  and  at  the  back  with  thick  white  fur ;  the  bowels  are  rather 
constipated,  and  the  appetite  for  food  is  entirely  lost. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  paroxysms  become  less  marked,  or 
rather,  the  intermissions  grow  less  distinct,  and  the  child  is  constantly 
engaged  with  the  effort  to  respire.  The  cough  now  sometimes  ceasei 
altogether,  and  the  breathing  frequently  becomes  sibilant  rather  thin 
stridulous.  The  child  throws  its  head  back  as  far  as  possible,  in 
order  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  trachea ;  the  chest  is  heaved 
violently  at  each  effort  to  inspire,  during  which  it's  lateral  region 
becomes  flattened,  and  all  the  soft  parts  of  its  parietes  recede,  indica- 
ting the  inadequacy  of  the  attempt  to  fill  them  ;  and  the  larynx  is  de- 
pressed forcibly  towards  the  sternum,  while  the  abdominal  muscles 
co-operate  energetically  in  expiration.  The  face  is  heavy  and  anxious, 
the  eyes  are  dull,  the  lips  livid,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  extremities  cold; 
or  clammy  sweats  bedew  the  surface.  The  "respiration  is  hurried,  un- 
equal and  irregular,  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and  very  feeble. 
Though  no  remissions  now  occur,  there  are  frequent  exacerbations,  in 
which  the  child  throws  itself  about,  and  puts  its  hands  to  its  throat,  as 
though  to  tear  away  some  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  air,  while  help- 
less, hopeless  agony,  is  depicted  on  its  countenance.  In  the  midst  of 
these  sufferings  the  patient  dies,  or»coma  or  convulsions  come  on,  and 
close  the  scene. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  tlrat  the  last  stage  of  croup  is  attended  by 
such  distressing  symptoms.  The  treatment  employed  may  seem  to 
have  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  disease ;  the  restlessness  may  give 
place  to  ease,  the  burning  skin  may  grow  moist,  the  respiration  may 
become  tranquil,  the  cough  loose  with  but  little  clangor ;  expectoration 
may  be  easy,  and  a  wheezing,  attended  with  a  very  slight  croupy 
sound,  may  be  the  only  ipdication  of  the  dangerous  disease  under 
which  the  patient  is  suffering.  This  apparent  amendment  may  con- 
tinue for  a  few  hours,  and  then  be  succeeded,  without  any  assignable 
cause,  by  the  return  of  all  the  former  symptoms,  and  soon  be  followed 
by  death ;  or  the  mitigation  of  the  disease  may  be  accompanied  with 
great  drowsiness,  which,  however,  does  not  excite  alarm,  since  it  is 
very  naturally  attributed  to  the  exhaustion,  produced  partly  by  the 
disease,  partly  by  the  remedies.  During  sleep,  the  respiration  is  deep 
and  tranquil,  like  that  of  a  person  in  a  sound  slumber ;  it  is,  indeed, 
attended  by  a  kind  of  wheeze,  but  presents  little  of  the  croupf 
stridor ;  and  when  awake  the  child  is  quite  sensible,  and  even  cheerful- 
After  a  time,  however,  it  becomes  difficult  thoroughly  to  rouse  him; 
his  pulse  grows  more  rapid,  the  moisture  on  his  skin  changes  almost 
imperceptibly  to  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  and  convulsive  twitchings  of 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  occasionally  disturb  the  repose  of  his  features- 
Silently,  but  surely,  the  exudation  has  been  making  progress,  and 
when  the  alarm  is  taken,  it  is  too  late ;  the  stupor  deepens,  and  the 
•child  dies  comatose,  or  rouses  only  to  spend  its  last  hours  in  the 
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rain  struggle  for  breath,  and  embittered  by  all  the  painful  circum- 
stances which  ordinarily  attend  the  suffocative  stage  of  croup. 

Auscultation  yields  us  information  in  cases  of  croup  with  reference 
to  two  important  points:  namely,  the  amount  of  obstruction  to  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  and  the  extent  of  disease  of  the  air-tubes 
or  Bubstance  of  the  lungs  which  accompanies  it.  At  first,  air  is  heard 
entering  the  chest  freely,  and  unattended  by  any  morbid  sound  other 
than  that  stridor  which  is  produced  in  the  larynx.  If  the  lungs  should 
continue  unaffected,  no  other  morbid  sound  will  be  heard;  but,  as  the 
disease  advances,  the  same  negative  results  will  be  obtained  from 
auscultation  as  are  yielded  by  it  in  cases  of  emphysema— a  feeble  re- 
spiratory murmur  belying  the  loud  resonance  on  percussion.  Often, 
however,  respiration  is  attended  from  the  commencement  with  the 
sonorous  rhonchus  of  the  first  stage  of  bronchitis,  though  masked  to 
some  extent  by  the  croupy  noise  in  the  trachea.  Even  in  cases  where 
the  disease  is  originally  confined  to  the  larynx  or  trachea,  inflammation 
almost  always  extends  to  the  bronchia ;  often,  also,  to  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  so  that  mucous  or  subcrepitant  r&le  generally  becomes 
perceptible  during  its  course,  often  attended  by  impaired  resonance 
on  percussion  over  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  Air,  however,  may 
enter  so  imperfectly  as  not  to  fill  the  smaller  bronchi ;  and  these  sounds 
nay  be  quite  un perceived,  unless  the  auscultator  listen  at  the  moment 
when  the  child  makes  an  tfnusually  deep  inspiration,  such  as  often 
follows  a  fit  of  coughing.  The  pneumonia,  too,  in  all  cases  that  I 
have  observed  was  double,  and  the  resonance  consequently  nearly 
equally  diminished  on  both  sides  of  the  chest.  Hence  the  importance 
of  comparing  the  sound  elicited  by  percussion  of  the  upper  with  that 
given  out  by  the  lower  part  of  the  chest — a  point  to  which  you  will 
remember  that  your  attention  has  already  been  called  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

The  changes  in  the  tracheal  sound  which  attend  the  progress  of  the 
disease  may  be  traced  with  great  distinctness  by  applying  a  stetho- 
scope to  the  larynx.  Some  writers  have  thought  that  they  recognized 
it  its  variations  the  indications  of  the  formation  of  false  membrane, 
*nd  that  these  changes  also  afford  a  means  whereby  to  judge  of  its 
extent.  I  believe  that  usually  when  false  membrane  has  been  exten- 
sively formed  in  the  larynx,  the  tracheal  sound  becomes  less  stridulous 
*nd  more  sibilant ;  but  I  noticed  on  one  occasion  those  alterations  in 
the  tracheal  sound  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
*ery  extensive  deposit  of  false  membrane,  although  no  false  membrane 
***  either  expectorated  during  the  patient's  lifetime,  or  discovered  in 
the  inflamed  larynx  and  trachea  after  her  death.  We  must  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  changes  in  the  tracheal  sound  do  not  afford  abso- 
lutely certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  false  membrane,  and  that 
■till  less  can  they  be  regarded  as  safe  criterions  of  its  extent. 

It  U  difficult  to  state  with  precision  the  duration  of  a  disease  such 
*•  croup,  since  its  premonitory  symptoms  vary  greatly,  and  its  fatal 
termination  is  often  in  great  measure  due  to  the  concomitant  or 
consecutive  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  When  the  laryngeal  affection 
goes  on  to  destroy  life,  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  forty-eight,  or  at 
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the  most  seventy-two  hours  elapse  from  the  full  development  of  the 
croupal  symptoms  to  the  fatal  event;  and,  allowing  the  ordinary  don* 
tion  of  the  premonitory  stage  to  be  about  thirty-six  hours,  the  disease 
will  be  found  fro  run  its  course  in  from  four  to  six  days.  Twice  I 
knew  death  take  place  within  thirty-six  hours  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  first  croupal  symptoms;  and  on  a  third  occasion  within  thirty- 
seven  hours;  but  these  are  instances  of  unusually  rapid  termination  of 
the  disease.  Treatment  sometimes  partially  subdues  it :  but  it  re- 
turns, and  the  relapse,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  proves  fatal.  Now 
and  then  the  acute  symptoms  subside,  and  the  disease  assumes  a  chronic 
character;  but  this  has  but  very  rarely  come  under  my  notice  in  idio- 
pathic croup,  though  it  is  more  common  in  that  form  of  the  diseas* 
which  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  notice  as  constituting  a  serious  com- 
plication of  measles. 

The  prognosis  of  croup  must  always  be  guarded,  and  is  generally 
unfavorable,  since  the  disease  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  to  which  childhood  is  liable.  Much  depends  upon  the 
patient  being  seen  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease;  and  the  prospect 
of  recovery  is  generally  very  small  if  no  treatment  should  have  been 
adopted  until  after  the  full  development  of  the  symptoms.  The 
presence  of  bronchitis,  and,  still  more  of  pneumonia,  adds  greatly  to 
the  dangers  of  the  affection,  and  would  induce  us  to  form  a  very 
unfavorable  opinion  of  the  chances  of  recovery.  A  second  attack  of 
croup  is  generally  less  serious  than  the  first;  and  cases  in  which 
catarrhal  symptoms  have  preceded  the  seizure  for  several  days  we 
more  amenable  to  treatment  than  those  in  which  the  premonitory  a 
stage  has  been  short,  or  altogether  absent.  Diminution  of  thfcrJ 
dyspnoea  in  the  intervals  of  the  cough — a  louder  and  looser  cough, 
attended  with  expectoration  or  vomiting  of  muco-purulent  matter, 
intermingled  with  shreds  of  false  membrane — a  less  suppressed  voice, 
less  anxiety,  and  less  restlessness — all  indicate  that  the  disease  it 
abating.  Much  caution,  however,  must  be  exercised  in  drawing  t 
favorable  conclusion  from  a  diminution  of  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms, until  such  improvement  has  continued  for  twenty-four  hours  at 
least.  In  all  but  the  most  acute  cases  of  croup  the  remittent  character 
of  the  disease  is  very  apparent;  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  fatal  termination  usually  takes  place  with  extreme  rapidity,  when 
an  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms  follows  soon  after  a  manifest  remission 
of  their  intensity.1  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  you  that 
extinction  of  the  voice,  suppression  of  the  cough,  the  change  from 
stridulous  to  sibilant  breathing,  and  increased  difficulty  of  respiration, 
all  show  death  to  be  surely  and  speedily  approaching. 

The  danger  of  being  lulled  into  security  by  the  apparent  improve- 
ment of  a  child  who  has  been  attacked  by  croup,  is  so  serious,  that 
before  proceeding  to  consider  the  treatment  of  the  disease  I  will  relate 
to  you  a  case  by  way  of  caution.  On  the  25th  of  June,  a  little  gH 
four  years  old,  became  hoarse  and  lost  her  appetite,  though  she  did 

1  "  Mox  post  symptomatum  remissionem  rccidivantes,  brevi  ac  certa  morte  demnntnr. 
— Go  I  is,  lib.  cit.,  p.  104. 
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not  appear  otherwise  ill.  On  the  27th,  she  seemed  less  well,  and  in 
the  night  was  very  restless,  and  had  difficulty  of  breathing.  On  the 
28th,  respiration  was  more  difficult,  and  though  she  had  but  little 
cough,  she  seemed  sometimes  in  danger  of  choking.  In  the  night  a 
croupy  sound  accompanied  her  breathing,  and  violent  attacks  of  dysp- 
noea were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

On  the  29th  she  was  taken  to  a  surgeon,  who  gave  her  some  medi- 
cine, after  each  dose  of  which  she  was  sick,  and  this  sickness  was 
followed  by  much  relief,  and  by  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  the 
croupy  sound.  This  improvement  was  thought  to  have  continued 
daring  the  30th ;  the  child  slept  quietly  during  the  night,  and  was 
considered  so  much  better  by  her  parents  that  she  was  brought  by 
them  to  the  Children's  Hospital  at  9  A.  M.,  on  July  1st.  As  she  lay 
in  the  lap  in  a  sitting  posture,  her  countenance  was  pale  and  livid,  her 
respiration  was  sibilant,  her  surface  cool,  her  pulse  very  frequent  and 
feeble,  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  of  the  distress  usual  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  croup.  At  G  a.  m.  she  was  admitted ;  at  0  P.  M.  she 
died;  though  no  great  distress  or  violent  struggle  for  breath  preceded 
her  death.  The  extensive  deposit  of  false  membrane  in  the  trachea 
and  bronchi  showed  that,  in  spite  of  her  apparent  amendment  for  a 
season,  disease  must  all  the  time  have  been  advancing,  unsuspected  by 
her  friends,  overlooked  even  by  her  medical  attendant. 

In  no  disease  is  the  prompt  employment  of  appropriate  treatment 
more  important  than  in  croup,  since  in  none  does  the  use  of  remedies 
sooner  become  unavailing.     Even  in  cases  where  the  attack  is  merely 
apprehended,  but  where  catarrh  exists,  attended  with  a  slight  ringing 
ooagh,  such  as  often  indicates  the  commencement  of  croup,  the  patient 
should  be  watched  most  sedulously,  and  visited  not  merely  by  day- 
time, but  also  late  in  the  evening ;   and  attention  should  he  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  character  of  the  respiration  during  sleep  as  well 
as  in  the  waking  state.     The  child  should  at  once  be  placed  in  a  warm 
bath,  be  confined  to  bed,  be  placed  on  a  spare  diet,  and  should  take 
an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  and  antimony,  to  be  followed  by  some  mild 
saline  medicine,  containing  slightly  nauseating   doses  of  antimonial 
wine.1    At  the  same  time  the  air  which  the  child  breathes  should  be 
both  warm  and  moist,  the  temperature  of  the  room  being  steadily  kept 
op  at  65°,  while  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  easily  maintained,  by  a  ket- 
tle boiling  on  the  fire,  with  a  long  roll  of  paper,  or,  still  better,  a  tin 
tube  attached  to  its  spout,  which  serves  to  direct  the  steam  into  the 
apartment.     These  simple  precautions,  useful  in  diminishing  the  irri- 
tability of  the  air-tubes  when  croup  is  merely  threatened,  are,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  of  still  greater  moment  when  the  disease  is  fully  devel- 

»  No.  11. 

R. — Pota««p  Bicarbonate,  gr.  xl. 
Aoidi  Ciirici,  pr.  xx. 
Vin.  Ant.  I'ot.-Tart,  Ji^s. 
Vin.  Ipecac ,  njjxx. 
Syr.  Limonum,  ^iiss. 
Aqwi>,  Jiiss.     M.  ft.  Mist. 
A  dessert  spoonful  every  3  or  4  hours.    For  a  child  two  years  old. 
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oped.1  By  these  measures,  which  should  be  observed  with  espedtl 
care  if  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  croup  appear  in  a  child  who  hai 
previously  suffered  from  the  disease,  or  in  whose  family  a  liability  to 
it  exists,  you  may  often  succeed  in  warding  off  the  attack. 

A  far  more  energetic  plan  must  be  resorted  to  if  the  disease  set  in 
with  violence,  or  if,  the  indications  of  its  approach  having  been  either 
overlooked  or  unchecked,  the  symptoms  should  have  attained  their 
full  development  before  the  patient  came  under  your  notice.     The 
abstraction  of  blood,  and  the  administration  of  tartar  emetic,  are  the  < 
two  measures  on  which  your  main  reliance  must  be  placed ;  and  yot 
must  bleed  largely,  and  give  tartar  emetic  freely,  remembering  that  if 
relief  do  not  come  soon  it  will  not  come  at  all — that  there  is  not  dan- 
ger only,  but  death,  in  delay.     I  have  never  met  with  an  exception 
to  the  rule  which  prescribes  the  free  abstraction  of  blood  in  every 
case  of  severe  idiopathic  croup,  when  seen  at  an  early  period,  and 
before  the  purple  lips  and  livid  countenance,  and  failing  pulse,  an- 
nounce the  long  continuance  of  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  free  admis- 
sion of  air  into  the  lungs.     Even  in  very  young  children,  local  de- 
pletion forms  in  these  cases  but  a  poor  substitute  for  general  bleeding, 
for  it  is  not  merely  the  abstraction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  that 
is  needed,  but  its  removal  in  such  a  manner  as  most  speedily  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  on  the  system.     Bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein  is  pref- 
erable in  these  circumstances  to  venesection  in  the  arm,  since  the 
latter  often  fails  in  children  under  three  years  old ;  and  the  blood  never 
flows  so  freely  as  when  taken  from  the  jugular  vein.     It  is  not  easy 
to  state  in  figures  the  exact  quantity  to  be  abstracted,  since  the  child's 
previous  health,  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  effect  produced   * 
by  the  flow  of  the  blood,  must  all  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
when  to  stop.    Dr.  Cheyne  says,  "  The  removal  of  three  ounces  of  blood 
from  a  child  between  one  and  two  years  of  age,  or  of  six  ounces  from 
a  child  from  eight  till  ten,  generally  appears  to  make  a  sufficient  im- 
pression on  the  disease ;"  and  this  is  a  sufficiently  near  approach  to  a 
correct  estimate  of  what  is  usually  needed.     The  effect  of  free  vene- 
section is  often  very  striking,  and  as  the  blood  flows,  the  respiration 
may  be  seen  to  become  notably  easier.     But  though  the  relief  thus 
afforded  is  very  great,  it  proves  but  temporary ;  and  unless  followed 
by  other  remedies,  the  symptoms  will  often  regain  their  former  inten- 
sity in  the  course  of  four  or  six  hours.     I  have  not  seen  any  instance 
in  which  the  repetition  of  general  bleeding  appeared  indicated,  but 
many  of  you  will  probably  meet  with  such  cases  in    the   country. 
Local  depletion  I  have  occasionally  employed  with  advantage,  a  few 
hours  after  the  general  bleeding ;  but  if  you  follow  up  the  first  loss 
of  blood  by  the  free  employment  of  tartar  emetic,  you  will  often  be 
spared  the  necessity  for  further  depletion.     It  has  been  recommended 
that  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  top  of  the  sternum  rather  than  to 

1  At  the  Children's  Hospital,  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
warm  and  moist  atmosphere  around  the  croup  patient,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  inclo* 
the  bed  with  woollen  curtains,  mid  to  introduce  within  them  the  rose  of  an  apparatus  con- 
structed like  that  sometimes  employed  as  a  vapor  bath,  by  which  means  uniformity^ 
te.npcruture  and  moisture  can  bo  maintained  for  days  together. 
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the  windpipe,  since  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  arresting  their 
bleeding  if  applied  in  the  latter  situation,  as  children  arc  very  intol- 
erant of  pressure  in  that  neighborhood.  The  caution  is  worth  bearing 
in  mind ;  but  if  you  superintend  the  application  of  the  leeches  your- 
selves, which  in  such  a  case  you  certainly  ought  to  do,  the  advantage 
of  drawing  the  blood  as  nearly  as  possible  from  the  affected  part  will 
more  than  make  up.  for  the  risk  of  scync  slight  difficulty  in  stopping 
its  flow. 

To  accomplish  any  real  good  by  means  of  the  tartar  emetic  it  must 
be  given  in  doses  of  an  eighth,  a  quarter,  or  half  a  grain  every  ten 
minutes  until  vomiting  is  produced;  :md  the  same  doses  should  after- 
wards be  continued  every  half  hour,  until  decided  and  permanent 
relief  has  been  afforded.     The  dose  that  at  .first  caused  vomiting  may, 
after  it  has  been  repeated  a  few  times,  cease  to  excite  it,  in  which  case 
we  must  increase  it,  and  not  rest  satisfied  with  tolerance  of  the  medi- 
cine having  been  established,  since  its  utility  appears  to  be  closely 
connected  with  its  emetic  power.     Nauseating  doses  of  antimony  have 
not  seemed  to  me  to  check  the  disease  so  surely,  while  they  cause  a 

S eater  depression  of  the  system,  and  thus  mask  the  approach  of  the 
tal  event.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  emetic  over 
nauseating  doses  of  medicine  is  given  by  M.  Valleix,1  who  states  that 
in  thirty-one  out  of  fifty-three  cases  of  true  croup,  ipecacuanha  and 
antimony  were  employed  in  full  doses  as  emetics,  and  of  these  thirty- 
one  cases  fifteen  recovered ;  while  of  the  twenty-two  cases  in  which 
their  use  was  but  sparingly  resorted  to,  only  one  recovered. 

If,  after  antimony  has  been  thus  administered  for  four  or  six  hours, 
no  satisfactory  measure  of  improvement  should  have  appeared,  local 
depletion  may  be  resorted  to;  or  possibly  a  repetition  of  general 
Heeding  may  in  some  cases  be  ventured  on.  If  the  croupal  symp- 
toms, on  the  other  hand,  should  have  begun  to  abate,  the  antimony 
may  be  given  at  longer  intervals ;  but  you  cannot  be  too  much  on  your 
guard  against  being  misled  by  temporary  improvement,  and  abandon- 
ing the  medicine  too  soon.  Its  use  likewise  is  not  to  be  relinquished 
by  gradually  diminishing  the  dose  and  substituting  a  quantity  suffi- 
cient only  to  induce  nausea  for  that  which  caused  vomiting,  but  a  full 
dose  should  be  given  every  hour  or  two  hours,  instead  of  every  half 
hour,  and  if  amendment  continue,  the  interval  may  be  prolonged  to 
three,  four,  or  six  hours.  It  is  now,  after  the  severity  of  the  disease 
has  Ijeen  subdued  by  antimony,  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  calomel.  From  the  *ery  commencement  of  the  attack, 
mercurial  inunction  may  be  had  recourse  to  every  two  or  three  hours  ; 
°f  &  flannel  bandage,  on  which  two  drachms  of  mercurial  ointment 
have  been  spread,  may  be  swathed  around  the  abdomen  of  the  patient ; 
but  the  action  of  mercurials  is  far  too  slow  to  overtake  at  its  outset, 
4  disease  which  tends  so  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue.  At  this  period, 
however,  calomel  seems  to  have  a  twofold  utility :  it  counteracts  the 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  false  membrane  in  the  air-passages,  and 
Prevents  or  subdues  that  inflammation  of  the  lungs  which  is  so  fre- 

1  Bulletin  G6n6ral  de  Ttrirapeutiqne,  Oct.  1843,  p.  246. 
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quent  and  so  fatal  a  complication  of  the  disease.  I  usually  employ  it 
in  doses  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  in  children  from  two  to  five  yean 
old  every  hour  or  two  hours,  in  combination  with  minute  doses  of 
ipecacuanha,  but  interrupting  its  use  at  intervals  in  order  to  give  an 
antimonial  emetic.  The  appearance  of  any  exacerbation  of  the  croupal 
symptoms,  however,  would  lead  me  at  once  to  discontinue  the  calomel, 
and  to  return  to  the  emetic  employment  of  antimony. 

It  is  not  unintentionally,  nor  from  any  oversight,  that  I  have  allowed 
my  observations  on  the  treatment  of  true  croup  to  remain  unaltered; 
expressing  the  opinions  which  I  formed,  and  the  practice  which  I 
adopted  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  Both  indeed  have  been  modified, 
just  as  the  treatment  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  has  been  modified, 
by  the  changes  in  the  epidemic  constitution  of  disease  which  recent 
years  have  brought  with  them,  and  which  have  been  especially  marked 
since  the  second  epidemic  prevalence  of  cholera  in  this  country  in 
1848  and  1849.  But  with  every  allowance  made  for  these  changes, 
I  still  believe  that  a  decided  antiphlogistic  treatment  (by  which  I 
mean  the  employment  of  antimony  in  emetic  doses,  the  subsequent 
administration  of  calomel,  and  if  the  case  be  seen  at  the  very  outset, 
the  recourse  to  actual  depletion),  is  indicated  in  almost  all  cases  of 
acute  idiopathic  croup. 

I  have  full  notes  of  eighty-two  cases  of  croup  or  diphtheria,  though 
very  many  more  have  come  under  my  observation  in  consultation, 
when  I  have  seen  them  one,  two,  or  three  times.  The  earliest  date 
borne  by  these  notes  is  July,  1840,  and  for  the  first  ten  subsequent 
years  all  cases,  with  the  exception  of  those  secondary  to  measles,  were 
treated  by  me  with  uniform  activity,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.1 

About  this  time,  however,  I  find  from  my  notes  evidence  of  a  grad- 
ual falling  off  in  the  activity  of  my  treatment,  and  this  in  spite  of  my 
field  of  observation  having  shifted  to  a  district  in  which  disease  gener- 
ally, and  croup  among  the  rest,  presented  a  more  sthenic  character 
than  it  wore  in  the  low-lying  district  to  the  south  of  the  Thames.  I 
notice  less  frequent  employment  of  depletion,  and  at  the  same  time 
recourse  to  cauterization  of  the  throat,  a  proceeding  to  which  I  was  led 
in  a  measure  by  Dr.  Horace  Green's  remarks  on  cauterization  of  the 
larynx  in  croup,  and  which  therefore  had  by  no  means  constant  refer- 
ence* to  the  presence  of  false  membrane  about  the  fauces. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  given  up  the  charge  of  out-patients  at 
the  Children's  Hospital,  and  almost  all  the  cases  of  croup  which  I  see 
in  private  I  see  in  consultation,  arM  consequently  when  some  symptom 
of  special  gravity  has  already  arisen.  It  may  perhaps  be  due  in  part 
to  these  circumstances  that  I  have  met  with  no  occasion  for  depletion 
during  the  past  five  years.  I  have,  however,  met  with  not  a  few 
instances  of  idiopathic  laryngeal  croup,  which,  in  the  hands  of  younger 

1  The  peculiarities  of  this  form  of  secondary  croup*  and  its  relation  to  the  then  so- 
called  diphtlieritis,  were  noticed  by  me,  and  il  lustra  tea  by  cases  in  the  Medical  Gazette, 
Aug.  20,  lb 43. 
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practitioners,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  diphtheria,  were  being  plied 
with  stimulants  and  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  were  saved  by  anti- 
mony, by  emetics,  and  the  use  of  mercurials. 

In  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  there  as  well 
as  here,  the  old  form  of  inflammatory  croup  still  prevails ;  and  some 
of  the  older  practitioners1  have  raised  their  voice  against  the  tendency 
to  ignore  its  existence,  to  assume  that  diphtheria  is  the  one  only  form 
of  croup,  that  the  observers  of  five-and-twenty  or  fifty  years  ago  com- 
mitted a  mistake  in  supposing  that  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  ever 
called  for,  or  that  stimulants  could  possibly  be  out  of  place. 

My  object  is  to  warn  against  the  same  errors,  to  insist  on  the  differ- 
ence in  character  between  cynanche  tracheal^  and  diphtheria,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  on  the  necessary  difference  b  *ween  their  treatment. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  which  it  is  important  to  remember  in 
the  management  of  the  severer  cases  of  croup,  lest  you  fall  into  the 
error  of  over-treating  your  patient ;  an  error  not  less  hazardous  than 
the  opposite  one  of  too  great  inertness.  The  disease,  as  you  know, 
has  a  marked  tendency  to  exacerbations  and  remissions,  even  inde- 
pendently of  any  physical  change  in  the  condition  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  You  must  not,  therefore,  allow  the  return  of  more  difficult 
breathing,  after  a  -period  of  comparative  tranquillity,  to  lead  you  at 
once  to  the  inference  that  the  child  is  worse,  and  that  necessity  exists 
for  renewed  and  increased  activity  of  treatment.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  increased  dyspnoea  may  be  merely  spasmodic ;  that  immersing 
the  child  in  a  hot  bath  will  give  immediate  and  most  signal  relief;  and 
that  if  you  auscultate  the  chest  afterwards  you  will  find  the  air  enter- 
ing the  lungs  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  before,  and  unattended  by  any 
increase  of  morbid  sounds. 

The  administration  of  calomel  is  not  necessary  in  every  case  of 
croup,  for  when  seen  early,  and  treated  with  due  activity,  its  symp- 
toms are  sometimes  completely  removed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
But  though  we  may  sometimes  b#  warranted  in  suspending  all  active 
treatment  for  a  season,  yet  we  must  watch  our  patient  with  most  un- 
tiring care  for  some  days  after  the  decline  of  the  acute  croupal  symp- 
toms, and  at  each  visit  our  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  condition 
of  the  lungs,  in  order  that  we  may  at  once  put  a  stop  at  its  very  com- 
mencement to  that  inflammation  of  the  smaller  bronchi  and  of  the 
pulmonary  substance  which  so  often  disappoints  the  fairest  prospects 
of  recovery.  Its  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  of  ordinary 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  except  that  depletion  is  not  generally  indi- 
cated, and  that  it  not  unfrequently  becomes  necessary  to  support  the 
patient's  strength,  even  from  a  very  early  period. 

Your  own  good  sense  will  suggest  to  you  the  care  and  watching 
which  are  required  during  convalescence  from  croup  ;  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  your  remedies  cautiously,  and  of  awaiting  the  complete 
disappearance  of  all  hoarseness,  and  the  cessation  of  all  cough,  before 
you  allow  the  child  to  breathe  the  external  air.     In  cases  where  the 

1  Among  them  is  especially  deserving  of  notice  a  short  paper  by  Dr.  Clemens,  of 
Frankfort,  in  J.  f.  Kinderkrankh.,  vol.  xxxvi,  June,  186 1,  p.  359. 
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peculiar  croupal  sound  continues  with  slight  cough,  long  after  every 
other  sign  of  mischief  about  the  larynx  has  subsided,  you  will  often 
find  it  of  service  to  paint  the  neighborhood  of  the  windpipe  every 
day  with  the  tincture  of  iodine ;  a  mild,  but  in  the  circumstances  a 
very  efficacious  form  of  counter-irritation. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  cases  in  which 
we  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  encounter  the  disease  at  its  outset, 
but  in  which  we  have  to  combat  it  when  it  has  already  reached  the 
second  stage. 

This  subject,  however,  must  be  reserved  for  our  next  lecture. 


LECTURE   XXIV. 

'  Croup  continued — Treatment  of  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease — Tracheotomy 
— the  difference  between  the  result  obtained  by  it  in  England  and  in  France,  and  in 
probable  cause — objections  to  its  performance — reasons  for  not  regarding  them  a* con- 
clusive— Inquiry  into  the  object  of  the  operation — indications  for  its  performance— its 
dangers — and  how  they  are  obviated. 

In  the  last  lecture  we  were  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the 
management  of  those  cases  of  croup  in  which  the  patient  is  seen  early, 
'and  in  which  his  condition  warrants  the  employment  of  powerful  anti- 
phlogistic measures.  He  may,  however,  be  seen  too  late  for  such 
means  to  be  allowable,  or  they  may  have  been  tried  in  vain.  If  anti- 
mony cease  to  vomit,  or  if  it  be  rejected  immediately,  and  without 
effort,  the  fluid  thrown  up  being  unmixed  with  phlegm  or  false  mem- 
brane, while  the  temperature  sinks,  the  lips  grow  more  livid,  the  pulse 
becomes  more  frequent  and  feeble,  tod  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  are 
undiminished  in  severity ;  or  if  the  respiration,  though  less  laborious, 
be  attended  with  a  sibilant  instead  of  a  stridulous  sound,  it  is  evident 
that  by  continuing  the  medicine  we  may  destroy  the  patient,  but  shall 
fail  to  cure  the  disease.  .A  totally  different  plan  of  treatment  must  at 
once  be  adopted,  though  with  but  slender  hope  of  success. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  to  arouse  the  child  from  the  state  of 
collapse  into  which  it  is  sinking,  by  placing  it  for  a  few  minutes  in 
a  hot  mustard  bath,  and  emetics  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  should  at 
once  be  administered.  The  sulphate  of  copper  has  been  considered 
by  some  writers  to  be  possessed  of  a  specific  influence  over  croup.  I 
cannot,  however,  take  this  view  of  its  action.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  emetic  of  great  power,  and  therefore  espe- 
cially applicable  in  cases  where  considerable  depression  exists,  where 
the  stomach  has  consequently  lost  much  of  its  irritability,  and  where 
tartar  emetic  would  probably  not  act  at  all,  or  if  it  did,  would  be 
injurious  from  its  depressing  action.  Alum  has  been  recommended 
in  similar  circumstances,  and  I  dare  say  would  answer  equally  well, 
though  perhaps  there  is  some  advantage  in  the  smaller  bulk  of  sulphate 
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•f  copper.1  I  am  accustomed  to  give  it  dissolved  in  water  in  quarter 
»r  half  grain  doses  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  free  vomiting  has 
>een  produced,  but  have  never  trusted  to  it  alone,  in  the  same  way  as 
n  an  etfriier  stage  of  the  disease  I  am  used  to  rely  on  tartar  emetic. 
[  employ  it  with  a  twofold  purpose :  first,  to  obtain  the  stimulant 
iction  of  an  emetic ;  second,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  accumulation 
rf  false  membrane  in  the  larynx.  Hence,  if  the  child  seem  again 
sinking  into  a  state  of  collapse,  or  if  coma  appear  coming  on,  or  if  the 
dyspnoea  become  much  aggravated,  the  sulphate  of  copper  may  again 
be  employed  to  induce  vomiting.  If,  however,  in  these  cases,  or  in 
others  in  which,  though  some  degree  of  improvement  has  followed 
the  previous  treatment,  yet  the  child  has  been  much  reduced  by  it, 
emetics  should  not  act,  I  would  advise  you  to  attempt  to  compel 
vomiting  by  irritating  the  fauces,  or  by  other  similar  proceedings. 
On  one  occasion  I  saw  these  endeavors  succeeded,  not  by  the  vomiting, 
which  they  were  intended  to  excite,  but  by  general  convulsions,  followed 
by  a  comatose  condition,  in  which  death  took  place  an  hour  and  a  half 
afterwards.  Examination  of  the  body  discovered  some  congestion  of 
the  brain,  but  showed  at  the  same  time  that  the  affection  of  the  air- 
passages  had  not  reached  such  a  degree  as  to  have  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  recovery,  and  that  the  patient's  death  had  not  been  caused  by 
the  disease,  but  rather  by  the  ill-judge"d  employment  of  the  remedy. 

In  this  stage  of  croup  the  decoction  of  senega  is  a  medicine  of  great 
value,  and  may  be  given  in  combination  with  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia and  tincture  of  squills  every  two  hours.2  The  pungency  of  the* 
ammonia  is  best  concealed  by  sweetening  the  medicine  with  treacle 
or  with  coarse  sugar,  and  mixing  it  with  about  a  third  of  milk;  and 
in  this  form  children  will  seldom  refuse  it.  No  other  remedy  or  com- 
bination of  remedies  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  useful  as  a  stimulant 
expectorant  in  the  advanced  stages  of  croup  or  bronchitis.  The  pa- 
tient's strength  must  be  supported  by  beef-tea,  and  a  generally  nutri- 
tious diet ;  and  even  wine  may  be  indicated ;  though  small,  indeed,  are 
the  hopes  that  remain  when  the  vital  powers  have  sunk  so  low  as  to 
require  its  employment.  While  by  these  means  you  try  to  keep  your 
patient  alive,  there  is  still  one  remedy  that  you  may  use,  and  use 
actively,  though  I  fear  it  must  be  admitted  with  no  great  prospect  of 
success.  You  employ  mercury,  or  you  increase  the  dose  in  which  you 
have  previously  prescribed  it.  A  grain  of  calomel  may  be  given  every 
hour  to  a  child  from  two  to  three  years  old,  unless  the  existence  of 
profuse  diarrhoea  should  contraindicate  its  use ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  a  drachm  of  strong  mercurial  ointment  may  be  rubbed  into  the 
thighs  every  two  hours.  If  diarrhoea  be  present,  the  calomel  must  be 
given  more  sparingly,  or  must  even  be  altogether  omitted. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  writers  of  high  repute 
as  to  the  proper  time  for  employing  counter-irritation  in  cases  of  croup, 

1  Alum  has  been  used  and  strenuously  recommended  in  these  circumstances  by  Dr. 
Meigs,  of  Philadelphia;  and  the  experience  of  his  son,  Dr.  J.  Meigs,  as  recorded  in  his 
work  on  Diseases  of  Children,  seems  fully  to  bear  out  his  father's  recommendation.  He 
gives  a  teaspoon fu I  in  honey  or  syrup,  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  till  free  vomiting  is 
produced. 

*  See  Formula,  No.  12,  p.  271. 
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and  still  more  as  to  the  part  to  which  this  counter-irritation  should  be 
applied.  I  believe  that  when  the  disease  has  been  checked  by  anti- 
phlogistic measures,  and  the  symptoms  have  lost  something  of  their 
severity,  much  good  is  done  by  the  application  of  blisters  to  thi  upper 
part  of  the  sternum.  But,  on  the  other  band,  if  croup  have  reached 
an  advanced  stage,  unchecked  by  previous  remedies,  blisters  to  the 
sternum  have  seemed  to  me  nearly,  if  not  altogether  useless ;  while, 
from  the  application  of  a  large  blister  to  the  throat,  covering  the 
larynx  and  reaching  down  nearly  to  the  sternum,  I  have  often  ob- 
served the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  to  be  much  alleviated,  the  respirir 
tion  to  be  rendered  far  more  easy,  and  expectoration  for  the  first  time 
to  accompany  the  cough.  In  any  case,  if  very  manifest  relief  were 
not  observed  within  six  hours  after  the  abstraction  of  blood  and  the 
administration  of  antimony,  while  further  depletion  did  not  appear 
justifiable,  I  should  apply  a  blister  to  the  throat.1 

It  was  to  be  Expected  that  the  probable  utility  of  bronchotcmy  in 
cases  of  croup  should  suggest  itself  to  the  earliest  observers  of  the 
disease.  For  many  y.ears,  however,  after  it  was  first  advocated  on 
theoretical  grounds  by  Dr.  Home,  the  value  of  the  operation  was  not 
put  to  the  test ;  and  even  for  a  long  time  after  it  had  been  tried,  bnt 
one  instance  was  recorded  of  any  other  than  an  unsuccessful  result.1 
In  the  year  1825,  M.  Bretonne&u,  of  Tours,  saved  the  life  of  a  little 
girl  when  in  the  last  stage  of  croup  by  performing  tracheotomy. 
Eight  years  afterwards  a  second  operation  was  performed  and  a  second 
Success  obtained  by  M.  Trousseau,  and  in  the  subsequent  five-and- 
twenty  years  the  operation  was  had  recourse  to  in  France  nearly  500 
times,  and  about  a  fourth  of  the  patients  on  whom  it  was  performed 
recovered.3  This  proportion,  too,  may  be  taken  as  representing  very 
nearly  the  present  rate  of  recoveries  after  the  operation  of  tracheotomy 
in  early  life,  when  had  recourse  to  either  for  croup  or  diphtheria. 

The  results  of  the  operation  in  this  country  are,  however,  far  less 
favorable  than  those  which  have  been  obtained  in  France,  and  many 
attempts,  though  none  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  altogether  satisfac- 
tory, have  been  made  to  account  for  this  difference.  I  once  thought 
that  the  difference  between  the  characters  of  the  disease  in  the  two 
countries  might  account  for  the  different  results  of  tracheotomy ;  that 
the  diphtheritic  form  of  croup  which  prevailed  in  France  might  be 

1  This  opinion  bein^  opposed  to  that  of  men  such  as  Dr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Porter,  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  appenl  in  support  of  it  to  the  authority  of  Golis,  lib.  cit.,  p.  118,  arid  Albert 
Do  Tracheitide  Infantum,  p.  127  ;  and  not  to  rest  it  solely  on  the  results  of  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

2  In  this  case  the  operation  was  performed  in  the  year  1782  by  M  Andrl,  of  London, 
on  a  little  girl  five  years  old.  The  particulars  are  related  in  a  dissertation  published  at 
Leyden  in  1786, by  Mr.  T.  White,  whence  thc*y  are  extracted  by  Dr.  Farre,  and  appended 
as  a  note  to  a  paper  of  his  on  Croup,  at  page  318  of  vol.  iii  of  the  Medico-Chirurgicil 
Transactions. 

8  The  most  recent  statements  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  the  results  of  tracheotomy 
in  France  are  those  of  MM.  H.  Koger  and  Se>,  which  yield  126  recoveries  to  440  opera- 
tions, or  27  per  cent,  during  the  last  seven  years.  Gaz.  Helxlom.,  Nov.  1:2,  lSf»8,  p.  1^9. 
The  somewhat  more  recent  estimate  given  by  M.  Roger,  in  his  paper  on  Diphtheria  al- 
ready referred  to  docs  but  confirm,  on  the  whole,  the  accuracy  of  his  previous  conclusions. 
M.  Trousseau,  in  his  Clinique  I'Hotcl  Pieu.  vol.  i,  p.  414,  which  was  published  in  1801, 
states  that  down  to  that  time  he  had  performed  tracheotomy  more  than  2UU  times,  and 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  cases  had  had  a  successful  result. 
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more  amenable  to  mechanical  relief  than  the  sthenic  variety,  associated 
with  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  almost  from  the  outset,  which  was  more 
frequent  in  this  country.     Recently,  however,  the  character  of  the 
disease  in  the  two  countries  has  become  more  closely  assimilated, 
without  influencing  the  great  preponderance  of  successes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.    My  friend,  Dr.  Jenner,1  suggests  that  the  greater 
frequency  of  rickets  in  this  country,  and  the  consequent  greater  flexi- 
bility of  the  chest-walls,  as  the  result  of  which  mechanical  power  is 
wanting  to  draw  air  beyond  the  fluid,  which  from  any  cause  finds  its 
way  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  has  much  to  do  with  the  different  results 
obtained  in  the  two  countries.     Something,  too,  is  unquestionably  due 
to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  in  which  the  operation  is  reported 
to  on  the  Continent2  than  in  England,  so  that  while  in  this  country 
a  successful  tracheotomy  represents  a  child  snatched  from  inevitable 
death,  in  not  a  few  of  the  instances  of  its  performance  in  France 
other  means  might  have  been  tried,  and  would  probably  have  con- 
trolled the  disease.     Still,  if  these  facts  detract  something  from  the 
apparent  value  of  the  operation,  they  at  least  show  that  in  itself  it  is 
not  attended  by  serious  dangers ;  and  statistics  prove  that,  in  as  far 
at  least  as  the  diphtheric  form  of  croup  is  concerned,3  there  is  no 
sort  of  connection  between  an  increase  ftf  frequency  in  the  perform- 
ance of  tracheotomy  and  a  higher  mortality  from  the  disease.     Fur- 
ther, it  must  be  conceded  that  the  somewhat  premature  performance 
of  tracheotomy  is  not  without  some  compensating  advantage,  by  the 
relief  it  affords  to  that  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis 
which  endangers  the  patient's  life,  independently  of  the  extent  of 
false  membrane  in  the  glottis.     My  own  personal  experience  of  the 
results  of  tracheotomy  is  exceptionally  unfavorable,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  to  record  but  one  recovery  out  of  sixteen  operations.4     In  most 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  80. 

1  In  illustration  of  this  fact  two  cases  may  be  noticed,  recorded  in  the  Journal  de 
la  Societe"  Metlicale  d 'I rid  re  et  Loire,  extracted  and  commented  on  in  the  Bull.  Gen.  de 
Therapeutique,  Octobre,  1842. 

1  Roger  and  See,  loc.  cit. 

4  The  following  Table  represents  the  results  of  the  above  mentioned  lfi  cases. 
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of  these  cases  the  disease  had  already  reached  an  advanced  stage 
when  the  patients  came  nnder  my  care,  and  the  operation  was  resorted 
to  as  a  doubtful  remedy,  holding  out  a  chance  of  recovery  when  other- 
wise none  appeared.1 

In  spite,  however,  of  their  unfavorable  issue,  I  am  so  far  from  being 
opposed  to  tracheotomy,  that  the  euthanasia  which  it  secures,  even  irhen 
all  hope  of  cure  is  gone,  seems  to  me  cheaply  purchased  by  its  per- 
formance.  As  a  remedial  measure,  my  chief  anxiety  is  to  make  out 
the  indications  that  may  justify  me  in  having  more  timely  recourse  to 
it  in  future.  The  discrepancies  of  opinion  which  have  prevailed  with  % 
reference  to  it  are,  I  think,  partly  due  to  an  overestimate,  on  the  part 
both  of  its  advocates  and  opponehts,  of  the  ends  which  it  is  proposed 
to  attain  by  it.  In  itself,  tracheotomy  in  croup  is  not  a  curative  pro- 
ceeding, nor  can  its  performance  warrant  the  discontinuance  of  those 
measures  previously  resorted  to,  whose  object  was  to  overcome  the 
disease  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  It  professes  to  remove  in  some 
cases  the  danger  of  immediate  death  from  suffocation,  and  thus  to 
give  time  for  nature  and  art  to  do  their  best  in  overcoming  the 
inflammation  of  the  air-passages,  or  in  obviating  its  results.  That 
it  should  prove  inefficacious  to  accomplish  this  in  cases  where  false 
membrane  has  extended  to*  the  extreme  bronchi,  is  no  argument 
against  its  performance  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  though 
it  furnishes*  a  cogent  reason  for  the  endeavor  to  perfect  our  diagnosis, 
so  that  our  failures  may  be  lessened  by  our  less  often  attempting  the 
impossible,  or  at  least  by  our  performing  the  operation  with  the 
avowed  object  of  mitigating  suffering,  not  of  prolonging  life. 

The  questions  that  call  for  determination  in  any  endeavors  to 
estimate  the  value  of  tracheotomy  are,  first,  whether  the  danger  arises 
from  causes  which  in  certain  instances  tracheotomy,  and  that  alone, 
can  remove;  and  secondly,  whether  the  dangers  attendant  or  consequent 
on  the  operation  are  themselves  of  such  a  kind  as  to  outweigh  its 
advantages.  If  these  inquiries  should  be  answered  in  favor  of  the 
operation,  we  may  then  endeavor  to  determine  by  what  means  its 
danger  can  be  most  effectually  lessened,  and  those  cases  be  best  dis- 
criminated in  which  the  benefits  of  the  proceeding  f  re  likely  to  be 
most  signal. 

It  has  been  objected  by  no  less  authority  than  Dr.  Cheyne,  that 
inasmuch  as  three-eighths  of  the  aperture  of  the  larynx  have  been 
found  free  in  fatal  cases  of  croup,  there  must  have  existed  during  life 
room  enovgh  for  the#  entrance  of  air ;  or,  that,  in  other  words,  the 
suffocative  symptoms  of  croup  do  not  depend  on  a  cause  which  tra- 
cheotomy can  remove.  The  operation,  however,  is  not  performed 
merely  on  the  mechanical  principle  of  removing  from  the  windpipe  a 
quantity  of  matter  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  longs; 

1  The  thesis' of  M.  Millard,  De  la  Tracheotomie  dans  le  cas  de  Croup,  4 to,  Paris,  1858, 
illustrates  extremely  well  the  almost  invariable  fatality  of  tracheotomy  when  perform^ 
on  young  children.  Of  124  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  at  the  HApM 
des  Enfans  between  January,  1857,  and  July,  1858,  29,  or  24  per  cent.,  had  a  ftvortWe 
issue.  But  of  20  children  under  two  years  old  who  were  operated  on  none  survived}  and 
of  36  between  two  and  three  only  f> ;  the  remaining  24  recoveries  having  been  obtain*! 
in  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  nine. 
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but  it  is  done  rather  to  obviate  the  dangers  of  that  spasm  of  the  glottis 
which  the  inflammation  or  the  deposit  of  false  membrane  occasions, 
and  which  will  not  cease  until  either  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  or 
the  spasm  relaxes  with  the  approach  of  death.  Even  the  narrow 
Dpening  made  into  the  tracheajppften  much  narrower  than  the  aper- 
ture of  the  larynx  ,though  dimimshed  by  swelling  or  encroached  on  by 
false  membrane — suffices,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  admit  all  the  air  which 
the  patient  needs,  and  the  dyspnoea  is  relieved.  The  larynx  is  now 
it  rest,  while  the  air  entering-  continuously,  and  without  effort,  duly 
oxygenates  the  blood,  and  the  child  is  thus  placed  in  a  condition  in 
which  all  remedial  agents  would  seem  much  more  likely  to  tell  upon 
it,  than  wljen  it  was  in  a  state  of  impending  suffocation. 

Tracheotomy,  then,  in  cases  of  croup,  answers  a  twofold  end,  and 
one  not  by  other  means  attainable.1  It  removes  in  some  instances  a 
positive  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs, 
while  in  all  it  puts  a  stop  to  that  spasm  of  the  glottis  which  interferes 
with  respiration  as  much  as  the  actual  deposit  of  false  membrane, 
though  not  as  constantly  or  with  equal  peril. 

Now,  it  Dftay  be  asked,  what  evils  are  there  attendant  on  the  opera- 
tion that  counterpoise  these  indisputable  benefits?  To  this  inquiry 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  opponents  of  tracheotomy  give  any 
sufficient  answer.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  in  itself  the  opera- 
tion is  not  attended  by  serious  hazard ;  while  the  uncertainty  as  to  its 
issue  depends,  not  on  any  defect  in  the  proceeding,  but  on  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  what  cases  are  within  the  power  of  art  to  succor,  and 
what  are  beyond  the  help,  not  of  tracheotomy  only,  but  of  all  other 
measures  likewise.  The  shock  of  the  operation  is  seldom  serious, 
except  in  cases  where  it  1ms  been  delayed  to  the  very  last  moment ; 
Berious  hemorrhage  is  a  very  rare  accident,  and  is  generally  due  to 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  operator,  while  the  dysphasia  which  occa- 
sionally follows  is  a  troublesome  rather  than  a  dangerous  occurrence ; 
one,  too,  which  is  not  encountered  until  the  canula  has  been  worn 
some  days,  and  which  probably  is  a  result  of  the  disease  rather  than 
of  the  operation.  The  gravest  charge  against  it  is  that  it  is  apt  to 
induce  serious  bronchitis,  or  at  any  rate  to  aggravate  any  previously- 
existing  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  air-tubes.     I  am  not  altogether 

1  I  purposely  pass  with  this  slight  notice  the  proposition  of  M.  Bouchnf  (originally  sug- 
gested, indeed,  by  the  famous  Desault)  for  the  so-called  "tubage  de  la  glolte"  or  introduc- 
tion of  a  tube  within  the  canal  of  the  larnyx,  in  order  to  keep  a  passage  permanently  free 
for  the  entrance  of  air,  and  thus  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  performance  of 
tracheotomy  in  croup.  M.  Trousseau's  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine at  Paris,  most  temperately,  but  at  the  same  time  most  conclusively,  exposes  the 
fallacies  of  M.  Bouchut,  and  shows  the  small  practical  value  of  the  suggestion,  as  well  as 
its  almost  complete  inapplicability  to  the  treatment  of  croup.  Of  seven  cases  in  which 
this  proceeding  was  resorted  to  five  terminated  fatally,  and  in  the  only  two  patients  who 
recovered  tracheotomy  was  performed.  The  proceeding  is  very  difficult  to  accomplish, 
while  in  some  instances  the  presence  of  the  tube  within  the  glottis  could  not  be  tol- 
erated by  the  patients,  and  its  removal  was  necessary ;  and  though  M.  Trousseau  ad- 
mits its  possible  utility  in  cases  of  oedema  of  the  glottis,  and  of  simple  laryngitis,  I  shoultl 
doubt  whether  even  in  these  instances  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  within  the  opening 
of  the  larynx  would  not  be  likely  to  produce  a  most  mischievous  irritation  of  the  dis- 
eased organ,  and  such  as  would  for  exceed  that  which  would  be  exoited  by  a  tube  in  the 
trachea. 
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certain  that  there  is  not  some  ground  for  this  accusation,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  borfte  in  mind  that  these  very  diseases  are  the 
ordinary,  almost  invariable  complications  of  croup,  however  treated; 
and  further,  that  they  are  not  ordinary  sequelae  of  tracheotomy  when 
resorted  to  in  othor  circumstances,  |^in  cases  of  acute  laryngitis,  or 
of  oedema  of  the  glottis.  ^ 

But  if  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  cases  of  croup  which  have 
not  yielded  to  ordinary  medical  treatment,  and  in  which  there  seems 
reason  to  anticipate  a  speedy  death  unless  the  inability  to  fill  the  lungs 
with  air  can  be  soon  relieved,  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  does  not 
superadd  some  peculiar  danger  of  its  own  more  certain  and  more  des- 
perate than  those  by  which  the  patient  is  already  surrounded,  it  then 
becomes  our  duty  to  resort  to  it ;  and  this  not  at  the  last  moment,  but 
so  soon  as  ever  we  feel  that  our  remedies  are  too  tardy  to  overtake  the 
disease.  In  such  circumstances,  to  gain  time  is  to  gain  everything,  and 
it  is  just  this  which  tracheotomy  places  within  our  reach.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  fix  absolutely  what  rate  of  mortality  may  be  fairly  expected 
to  follow  an  operation  performed  in  circumstances  such  as  those  which 
call  for  tracheotomy ;  for  that,  unlike  most  surgical  proceedings,  does 
not  remove  the  disease  for  which  it  is  had  recourse  to;  it  does  but  give 
the  constitution  another  chance  of  battling  with  it;  and  many  of  the 
deaths  after  tracheotomy  are,  strictly  speaking,  far  from  being  instances 
of  failure  of  the  operation.  The  operation  may  have  done  all  that 
it  could  do,  but  false  membrane  may  have  extended  far  beyond  the 
opening  in  the  trachea,  or  the  bronchitis  may  have  reached  the  capil- 
lary air-tubes,  or  the  pneumonia  may  have  involved  the  pulmonary 
substance  too  extensively  for  recovery  to  be  possible.  We  may  hence 
deduce  a  limitation  to  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  which  I  cannot 
state  better  than  in  the  words  of  its  great  advocate,  M.  Trousseau,1 
who  "  forbids  the  performance  of  the  operation  in  any  cases  where  the 
danger  to  the  child  appears  to  depend  on  disease  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, rather  than  on  the  affection  of  the  larynx  or  trachea."  Hut  in 
cases  where  no  such  contraindication  exists,  it  is  yet  evident  that  the 
issue  of  the  operation  must  be  in  a  great  measure  controlled  by  the 
age  of  the  patient,  by  the  fact  of  the  disease  being* idiopathic  or  secon- 
dary, by  the  extent  of  the  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs  generally, 
and  that  this  influence  must  be  of  a  kind  which  no  surgical  dexterity 
or  medical  skill  can  do  much  to  control  or  to  modify. 

Some  circumstances  may,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  as  influencing 
the  result  of  tracheotomy,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  bevond 
the  control  of  the  medical  attendant. 

The  Jirat  of  these  concerns  the  size  of  the  tracheal  tube,  a  point  th< 
importance  of  which  was  first  insisted  on  by  M.  Trousseau.  lie  explains 
the  occasional  speedy  and  apparently  causeless  disappearance  of  the 
amendment  that  at  first  succeeds  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  by  the 
inadequate  size  of  the  canula  which  is  frequently  employed,  and  whict 
<k)es  not  provide  for  the  permanent  admission  of  u  sufficient  ipiantity 
of  air.     The  air  admitted  through  even  a  small  canula  is  enough  tc 

1  Archives  (jc»n.  do  MeMf-ini',  Mnivli,  ls.V»,  |».  ^."»7. 
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afford  temporary  relief,  but  not  enodgh  for  the  continued  discharge 
of  the  functions  of  the  organism  :  and  the  return  of  hurried  breathing, 
snd  the  reappearance  of  the  livid  hue  of  the  surface,  betoken  the  im- 
perfect depuration  of  the  blood.    "  Take,"  says  he,  in  illustration  of  this 
fact,  "  a  quill,  and,  closing  your^nostrils,  endeavor  to  breathe  entirely 
through  it ;  at  first  you  breathe  easily  enough,  but  soon  your  respi- 
xation  becomes  laborious ;  and  at  length  you  are  fain  to  throw  away 
the  quill,  and  with  open  mouth  once  more  to  fill  your  lungs  completely. 
31  ow  precisely  this  is  what  happens  when  an  opening  of  inadequate  size 
is  made  into  the  trachea ;  air  enters  readily,  and  without  the  interrup- 
tion which  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  occasioned ;  but  it  does  not  enter 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  hence  the  return  of  the  symptoms,  and  the 
patient's  death."     Acting  on  this  principle,  M.  Trousseau  makes  a 
large  opening  into  the  trachea,  and  introduces  a  larger  canula  than 
had  previously  been  custtfmary ;  and  this  practice  I  believe  to  be  now 
gaining  ground  among  persons  who  have  omitted  to  acknowledge  their 
obligation  to  M.  Trousseau  for  the  suggestion. 

The  $eeond  of  these  precautions  has  reference  to  the  necessity  of 
surrounding  the  child  after  the  operation  with  a  warm,  moist  atmos- 
phere, such  as  alone  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  respire ;  though,  unfor- 
tunately, this  is  very  much  neglected,  not  in  the  hospitals  only,  but  also 
in  private  practice.  The  importance  of  attention  to  this  point,  and 
also  to  surrounding  the  neck  with  several  folds  of  muslin,  so  as  to 
cover  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  as  well  as  to  keeping  the  canula  free, 
cannot  be  overstated  ;  and  yet  these  little  things  are  overlooked  or 
intrusted  to  unskilful  hands,  because  they  seem  too  trivial  for  such  large 
issues  to  be  dependent  on  them. 

The  third  caution  which  I  would  urge  is,  that  medical  treatment 
must  not  be  suspended,  nor  necessarily  modified,  after  tracheotomy 
has  been  performed.  The  operation,  indeed,  seems  so  heroic  a  measure, 
and  when  it  yields  relief,  the  relief ,  is  so  speedy  and  so  striking  as  to 
occasion  some  risk  of  its  being  forgotten  that  the  disease  has  not  been 
removed  by  it,  that  its  danger  has  only  been  postponed,  and  thjtt  the 
indications  for  treatment  continue  the  same  after  tracheotomy  as  they 
were  before. 

A  word  or  two  with  reference  to  the  after-management  of  cases  of 
tracheotomy  will  comprise  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject.  My 
own  patients  have  rarely  lived  long  enough  after  the  operation  for  me 
to  become  .practically  familiar  with  the  difficulties  which  arise  some 
few  days  after  its  performance.  These,  however,  apart  from  such  as 
are  the  consequences  of  the  supervention  or  increase  of  the  disease  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  are  twofold,  and  arise  from  the  condition  of 
the  wound,  and  from  the  occasional  supervention  of  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  seeking  to  remove  the  canula  as  early  as  pos- 
sible is  supplied  by  the  irritation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  which  its 
long-continued  presence  is  apt  to  produce.  I  saw  the  death  of  a  child 
take  place  from  this  cause  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  otherwise  suc- 
cessful performance  of  tracheotomy  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Athol  John- 
son ;  and  it  was  ascertained  after  death  that,  in  addition  to  the  destrue- 
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tion  of  several  rings  of  the  trachea,  an  abscess  had  formed  in  the  ante- 
rior mediastinum,  which  communicated  with  the  external  wound  by 
sinuses  that  burrowed  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus.  In  fat 
children  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  is  partly  pro- 
duced by  the  canula  remaining  deeply^  sunk  in  the  flesh  ;  an  evil  which 
would  perhaps  be  lessened  by  the  use  of  a  long  canula  with  a  very 
broad  shield  ;  or  else  by  the  employment  of  one  "  d  lorgnette"  as  it 
has  been  termed  by  its  inventor,  M.  Paul  Guersant ;  that  is  to  say, 
capable  of  being  lengthened  by  pulling  it  out,  like  a  telescope  or  an 
opera-glass.  Besides  this,  the  covering  the  wound  with  lint  thickly 
spread  with  spermaceti  ointment,  and  placing  over  that  a  piece  of  oiled 
silk,  so  as  to  defend  it  as  far  as  may  be  from  irritation  and  from  the 
external  air,  as  well  as  the  touching  its  edges  daily  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  are  the  most  important  means  of  maintaining  its  healthy  con- 
dition. 

Another  of  the  dangers  of  the  operation  depends  .on  the  abrasion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  by  the  end  of  the  canula,  and  its 
consequent  ulceration.  This  danger,  however,  is  almost,  although 
perhaps  not  quite  invariably,  prevented  by  M.  Luer's  modification  of 
the  canula,  which  was  introduced  to  general  notice  by  M.  Roger. 
This  modification  consists  in  the  canula  being  movable  on  the  shield, 
so  that  its  position  shifts  with  the  varying  attitudes  of  the  child. 

The  difficulty  of  deglutition  is  an  inconvenience  which  usually  comes 
on  about  the  fifth,  or  sixth  day  after  the  operation ;  that  i&  to  say, 
at  the  time  when  the  larynx,  though  now  free  from  the  false  membrane 
which   before  occluded  it,   has   not  completely  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  disease,  but  a  state  of  partial  paralysis  of  its  muscles 
remains,  which  allows  food,  and  especially  liquids,  to  enter  the  air- 
tubes.     This  accident,  which  is:  by  no  means  invariable  in  its  occur- 
rence, has  probably  little  or  no  relation  to  the  operation.     It  is  a  result 
of  that  paralysis  of  the  soft  palata  and  muscles  of  the  pharynx  which 
sometimes  succeeds  to  diphtheria,  and  which  from  being  a  troublesome 
accident  is  converted  by  the  previous  tracheotomy  into  a  dangerous 
complication.     If  the  patient  is  sufficiently  intelligent  to  admit  of  M. 
Archambault's  suggestion1  being  adopted,  and  will  place  the  finger 
on  the  opening  of  the  tube,  and  endeavor  to  breathe  quietly  through 
the  larynx  when  swallowing,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  want  of  har- 
mony between  respiration  and  deglutition  will  be  overcome  in  many 
instances,  though,  according  to  M.  Trousseau's  experience,  by  no' means 
in  all.     In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  we  are  compelled,  by  the 
tender  age  of  our  patients,  to  confine  ourselves  to  feeding  them  as  far 
as  possible  on  solid,  or  at  least  on  pultaceous  food  ;  rejecting  all  drink 
as  tar  as  possible,  and  giving  it  when  absolutely  necessary  in  small 
quantities,  and  either  immediately  before  or  a  considerable  time  after 
food.3     Ifl  some  instances  M.  Guersant3  has  found  the  use  of  the  stom- 
ach-pump, or  of  a  tube  introduced  through  the  nares,  necessary  to 
convey  food  safely  into  the  stomach;  though  happily  such  are  excep- 

1  L'UnionM£dicale,Juillet,  1854. 

8  Archives  G«n.  de  M6clecine,  Mars,  1855. 

8  Notices  sur  la  Chirurgie  des  Enfants,  8vo,  Paris,  1804,  pp.  34-48. 
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tional  cases ;  while  generally  the  larynx  recovers  itself  in  three  or 
four  days,  and  deglutition  is  then  no  longer  attended  with  difficulty  or 
danger. 

In  M.  Guersant's.  remarks  on  tracheotomy,  he  mentions  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  found  impossible,  after 
the  lapse  of  the  ordinary  time,  to  remove  the  tube  from  the  trachea, 
the  larynx  remaining  still  partially  closed  by  the  adhesion  of  false 
membrane  to  the  vocal  cords.  I  have  met  witn  a  case  in  which,  twelve 
months  after  the  performance  of  tracheotomy,  it  was  still-  impossible 
to  remove  the  canula,  owing  to  the  constriction  of  the  windpipe  above 
the  opening,  and  several  such  are  on  record  in  the  annals  of  medicine. 

M.  Guersant  recommends  the  sweeping  out  the  larynx  by  a  little 
pledget  of  lint  introduced  through  the  canula,  and  carried  from  below 
upwards,  so  as  to  detach  from  between  the  vocal  cords  any  false  mem- 
brane remaining  there. 

This  means,  however,  he  confesses,  has  not  always  been  successful, 
and  Dr.  Steiner,  of  Prague,1  found  in  the  case  of  a  little  boy  who  died 
of  acute  hydrocephalus  nine  months  after  tracheotomy,  and  who  had 
never  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  canula,  that  the  larynx  was  com- 
pletely closed  by  firm  cicatrix  tissue,  the  result  of  previous  deep 
ulcerations  of  its  surface  beneath  the  deposit. 

In  my  case,  after  various  unsuccessful  measures,  my  colleague  at  the 
Children's  Hospital,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  at  length  succeeded  in  per- 
manently dilating  the  contracted  opening  with  a  piece  of  the  sea-tangle; 
the  child  now  passes  many  hours  daily  without  the  canula,  though  she 
still  wears  it  at  night,  and  I  look  forward  to  her  becoming  able  before 
long  to  dispense  with  it  altogether. 

I  trust  soon  to  be  able  to  refer  to  a  promised  essay  by  Mr.  T.  Smith, 
on  the  various  surgical  questions  involved  in  the  performance  of  tra- 
cheotomy in  children,  and  on  their  management  surgically  after  the 
operation.     • 

1  Jahrbuch  der  Kinclerheilkunde,  1863,  yol.  vi,  p.  79.  Dr.JSteiner  was  good  enough  to 
communicate  to  me  personally  the  result*  of  the  post-mortem  examination,  the  child  hav- 
ing died  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  his  paper. 
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LECTURE   XXV. 

Diphtheria,  or  Angina  Maligna. — Not  a  new  disease. — Its  anatomical  characters— mode 
of  extension  of  the  disease. — Its  relation  to  true  croup. 

Symptoms  of  diphtheria — in  its  milder  form,  insidious  supervention  of  croupal  symptoms- 
in  its  severer  forms,  frequently  associated  with  albuminuria — peculiar  deprwtwi 
which  attends  it — note  showing  date  and  cause  of  death  in  34  cases — evidence  of  hi 
affinity  to  the  class  of  blood  diseases — paralytic  symptoms  which  follow  it — Relate* 
between  it  and  scarlatina  examined — evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question  stated-* 
that  in  favor  of  their  non-identity  considered  to  preponderate. 

Treatment — local  applications— constitutional  measures — necessity  for  tonics  and  stimulants. 

Modified  form  of  the  disease — usually  a  complication  of  measles — its  symptoms  and  treat 
ment. 

Laryngitis  Stridula,  or  croup  with  predominance  of  spasmodic  symptoms— -not  a  dis- 
tinct disease,  but  remits  from  constitutional  peculiarity. — Illustrative  case. 

Instances  of  spasmodic  cough  and  affection  of  larynx,  from  irritation  in  lungs— intestines— 
brain. — Note  on  thymic  asthma. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  lecture  to  a  second  form  of  disease, 
resembling  croup  in  some  respects,  though  differing  in  others,  alike 
but  not  the  same,  and  calling  therefore  for  a  separate  notice.  This 
other  disease,  Angina  Maligna,  Diphtheritis,  or  more  correctly  Diph- 
theria, is  ho  new  malady,1  but  one  which,  though  always  prevalent, 
forces  itself  occasionally  upon  general  notice  by  the  formidable  symp- 
toms that  sometimes  attend  it,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  then  runs 
its  course,  and  by  the  selection  of  several  victims  from  one  town,  one 
village,  or  one  family.  At  such  seasons  it  wears  a  character  which 
seems  so  different  from  that  which  it  assumes  in  its  milder  forms,  as 
to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  slight  sore  throat 
which  caused  only  a  trivial  inconvenience,  and  hardly  required  any 
medical  treatment,  is  one  with  the  malignant  disease,  whose  local 
symptoms  are  often  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  grave  constitutional 
disorder  that  attends  them. 

Ip.  each  case,  howver,  its  essential  anatomical  characteristic  is  the 
same,  and  consists  of  redness,  and  swelling  involving  the  tonsils  and 
soft  palate,  and  accompanied  within  a  few  hours  by  the  exudation  on 
their  surface  of  a  dense  white  false  membrane,  appearing  in  little  points 
or  spots  which  speedily  coalesce,  and  form  a  uniform  investment  to 
the  part  where  swelling  and  redness  were  first  apparent.  The  white 
color  of  the  original  deposit  is  speedily  lost  as  fresh  exudation  is  pro- 

1  Starr's  unpretending  account  of  the  disease  at  Liskeard,  a  century  ago,  details  ail 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  diphtheria:  the  false  membrane  on  the  fauces,  its  ex* 
tension  to  the  air-passages,  its  appearance  on  blistered  surfaces  and  upon  the  skin  behind 
the  ears,  leave  scarcely  a  symptom  wanting  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  two  atfecuJOOk 
Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  question  will  find  all  necessary  information  in  Fachf'l 
Historische  Untersuchungen  uber  Angina  Maligna,  Svo,  Wurzburg,  18*28. 
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duced ;  and  the  membrane  becomes  gray  or  blackish  as  the  air  acts 
upon  it,  or  as  blood  from  the  congested  mucous  surface  beneath  stains 
it.  Speedily  too  it  splits  up  into  shreds,  which  hanging  down  at  the 
back  of  the  fauces,  produce  that  appearance  of  a  sloughing  tissue 
which  imposed  upon  the  early  observers,  and  obtained  for  the  disease 
the  name  of  Angina  Gangrenosa. 

If  detached  from  its  connections,  a  number  of  minute  bloody  points 
on  the  subjacent  tissue  attest  the  firmness  with  which  the  false  mem- 
brane adhered  to  it ;  but  beyond  increase  of  their  vascularity  the  parts 
do  not  in  general  display  any  marked  alteration.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  that  rigid  classification  which  would  refer  to  a  separate  cate- 
gory all  those  instances  in  which  there  exists  distinct  erosion  or  ulcer- 
ation of  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  the  exudation  is  either 
practically  useful  or  pathologically  tenable ;  for  while  the  surface  of 
the  tonsils  is  not  invariably  free  from  ulceration,  I  believe  that  in  a^ 
very  large  proportion  of  the  instances  in  which  the  exudation  extends 
into  the  air-passages,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  larynx  is  distinctly 
eroded,  and  small  specks  of  ulceration  are  discernible  about  the  edges 
of  the  glottis.       * 

Coupled  with  this  condition  of  the  fauces  there  is  usually  a  swelling 
of  the  submaxilary  glands,  and  of  the  adjacent  cellular  tissue,  as  well 
a9  to  some  extent  also  of  the  parotids.  This  swelling,  however,  though 
Tery  rapid  in  its  formation,  and  equally  so  in  its  disappearance,  is 
seldom  so  considerable  as  that  which  often  attends  upon  scarlatina; 
it  has  but  little  tendency  to  terminate  in  abscess,  and  still  less  to  as- 
sume the  brawny  hardness,  and  the  extremely  indolent  character, 
^rhich  often  add  so  much  both  to  the  suffering  and  the  danger  of  that 
disease. 

Although  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils  arc  the  parts  on  which  the 
deposit  is  first  observable,  it  often  does  not  remain  limited  to  those 
situations,  but  itsf  tendency  is  to  extend  by  mere  continuity  of  tissue 
~to  the  mouth,  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  to  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
mnd  also  occasionally  upwards  to  the  nares.     Affection  of  the  mucous 
snemhrane  of  the  mouth,  and  the  deposit  of  exudation  on  the  tongue 
*>r  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  or  on  the  surface  of  the  gums,  are  ex- 
ceptional occurrences.     I  have  met  with  such  deposit  only  on  three 
occasions,  and  I  believe  that  at  all  times  it  is  far  more  frequently 
absent  than  present.     In  two  instances,  though  the  mouth  was  free 
Irom  false  membrane,  the  oesophagus  was  lined  by  it  for  two-thirds  of 
"its  length;  the  subjacent  mucous  surface  showing  but  very  slight 
increase  of  vascularity,  and  the  exudation  being  but  very  loosely  con- 
nected with  it.     In  one  case,  although  the  oesophagus  was  perfectly 
normal,  the  stomach  was  lined  by  a  thick  false  membrane,  intimately 
adherent,  but  terminating  abruptly  both  at  the  cardiac  and  pyloric 
orifice.     False  membrane  was  in  this  case  deposited  also  on  the  tonsils, 
velum,  upper  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  pharynx,  root  of  tongue,  in  the 
nasal  fossae,  and  -in  the  larynx  as  low  as  the  cricoid  cartilage.     The 
disposition  of  the  false  membrane  to  affect  the  nares  seems  to  vary 
much   in   different   epidemics.     It   has  very  rarely  come  under  my 
notice  in  this  country  in  its  most  characteristic  form  as  a  distinct  false 
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membrane,  though  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils  similar  to  the  scarla- 
tinal coryza  is  present  in  almost  all  cases  of  severe  diphtheria.  M. 
Bretonneau1  gives  a  caution  with  reference  to  these  cases  which  must 
not  be  forgotten,  to  the  effect  that  in  some  few  instances  the  disease 
begins  at  the  narcs,  and  extends  thence  in  a  manner  so  insidious  as  to 
escape  the  notice  of  all  who  are  not  forewarned,  and  on  the  lookout  for 
the  occurrence. 

The  relation  between  the  amount  of  deposit  on  the  fauces  and  the 
extension  of  false  membrane  to  the  air-passages  is  by  no  means  con- 
stant. A  very  slight  deposit  on  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils,  soon  dis- 
appearing, may  yet  be  succeeded  by  a  very  abundant  exudation  in  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  most  extensive  forma- 
tions of  false  membrane  at  the  back  of  the  throat  may  yet  never  in- 
volve the  air-passages.  The  appearances  produced  by  the  extension 
of  the  diphtheritic  deposit  to  the  air-passages  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  observed  in  cvnanche  trachealis,  in  which,  without  any  pre- 
vious affection  of  the  fauces,  the  inflammation  has  attacked  the  larynx 
and  trachea.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested  by  M.  Isambert,sin  a  very 
valuable  paper,  that  the  condition  of  the  subjacent  tnucous  membrane 
furnishes  a  ground  of  distinction  between  the  affections ;  and  that 
while  in  diphtheria  the  surface  beneath  the  exudation  is  often  ulcerated, 
no  such  erosion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  met  with  in  genuine  croip. 
My  own  observation  does  not,  however,  altogether  bear  out  this  dif- 
ference ;  for  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  come  under  mj 
notice  in  primary  croup,  though  less  frequently  than  in  cases  of  the 
diphtheritic  kind ;  and  its  presence  or  absence  seems  to  me  mainly 
dependent  on  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  disease  towards  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. When  false  membrane  is  deposited  very  extensively,  and 
when  death  takes  place  in  consequence  most  speedily,  the  mucous 
surfaces  have  appeared  least  altered ;  when  the  course  of  the  disease 
is  slower  and  the  false  membrane  limited  almost  of  altogether  to  the 
larynx,  ulceration  has  seemed  to  me  most  frequent,  and  has  in  some 
of  these  cases  amounted  to  an  almost  complete  erosion  of  the  lining 
of  the  larynx.  In  conformity  with  this  I  may  add  that  it  is  in  the 
diphtheritic  croup  that  succeeds  to  measles,  which  is  usually  the  least 
rapid  in  its  course,  that  we  commonly  find  the  alteration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  the  most  considerable. 

I  have  come  indeed  to  the  conclusion,  which  I  long  hesitated  to 
adopt,  that  what  differences  soever  exist  between  croup  and  diphtheria, 
they  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  pathological  changes 
observable  in  the  respiratory  organs.  The  mere  extent  of  false  mem- 
brane in  the  air-passages  certainly  affords  no  ground  for  a  distinction 
between  the  two  affections,  though  I  think  it  is  more  common  to  find 
the  false  membrane  reaching  to  the  tertiary  bronchi  in  diphtheria  than 
in  primary  croup.  A  distinction  between  the  two  diseases  founded 
on  the  greater  frequency  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  in  primary 
croup  becomes  to  my  mind  with  every  year's  added  experience  less 

1  Archives  Gen.  de  Medecine,  Jan.  and  Sept,  1855. 
*  Ibid.,  March  and  April,  1857. 
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1  less  tenable  ;  and  when  once  it  has  invaded  the  air-passages,  diph- 
ria  seems  to  produce  precisely  the  same  changes,  to  the  same  ex- 
t,  and  with  at  least  the  same  rapidity,  as  primary  croup. 
But  even  though  this  be  so,  the  sameness  of  the  anatomical  changes 
>duced  by  the  diseases  does  not  suffice  to  establish  their  identity. 
e  practitioner  of  midwifery  knows  that  simple  puerperal  metritis 
1  puerperal  fever  are  diseases  which  differ  widely  in  their  symptoms, 
ir  course,  their  danger,  and  the  degree  in  which  they  are  amenable 
remedies,  though  in  both,  when  they  terminate  fatally,  precisely 
■  same  alterations  in  the  womb  are  discovered.  In  the  same  way, 
?e  extend  our  inquiry  beyond  the  mere  changes  wrought  in  the 
piratory  organs,  the  differences  between  croup  and  diphtheria  at 
se  become  apparent ;  and  the  affinities  of  the  latter  disease  are  seen 
be  to  the  class  of  blood  diseases,  rather  than  to  that  of  purely  local 
animations,  to  which  croup  belongs.       • 

Diphtheria  presents  itself  in  two  forms:  either  as  a  primary  or  as 
econdary  disease.  In  the  former  case  it  is  often  sporadic,  and  is 
n  generally  mild  in  character ;  but  occasionally  it  is  epidemic,  and 
n  conforms  to  the  general  laws  of  epidemic  disease,  and  manifests 
its  first  attack  a  degree  of  severity  which  passes  off  as  its  preva- 
ce  declines.  When  it  occurs  as  a  secondary  affection,  it  is  as  a 
uela  to  one  or  other  of  those  diseases  (especially  measles  and  scar- 
ina)  which  are  distinguished  by  the  alterations  that  they  bring 
>ut  in  the  circulating  fluid.  With  scarlet  fever  too  its  relations 
m  to  be  peculiarly  intimate,  for  while  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
5  furnishes  any  protection  from  the  other,  both  not#unfrequently 
tvail  together ;  and  it  does  occasionally  happen  that  even  in  the 
oe  household  some  individuals  will  be  attacked  by  diphtheria,  and 
ers  by  well-marked  scarlet  fever. 

[Jntil  within  the  past  few  years,  diphtheria  had  not  been  observed 
London  or  its  vicinity,  within  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
n,  except  either  as  a  sequela  of  measles,  or  else  in  that  sporadic 
m  which  derives  all  its  importance  from  the  extension  of  false 
mbrane  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  the  consequent  production 
croupal  symptoms.  Recently,  however,  the  disease  has  assumed  a 
re  formidable  type,  and  its  symptoms  have  resembled  those  which 
)ften  displays  in  France,  though  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  that 
position  to  the  formation  of  exudation  on  abraded  surfaces,  and  at 
\  outlet  of  all  mucous  canals,  which  is  by  no  means  unusual  there, 
i  occurred  much  more  rarely  in  this  country. 
[n  its  less  severe  forms  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  mild  febrile 
nptoms  accompanied  with  slight  sore  throat — the  most  remarkable 
tare  of  the  case  being  generally  that  the  depression  of  the  patient 
out  of  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  local  ailment.  Examina- 
n  of  the  throat  shows  a  slight  degree  of  swelling,  and  redness,  not 
tally  very  vivid,  and  at  first  confined  to  one  tonsil.  In  the  course 
a  few  hours  white  specks  are  observed  on  the  tonsil,  chiefly  on  its 
ler  surface,  and  before  long  the  other  tonsil  becomes  similarly 
jcted,  while,  in  some  instances,  though  by  no  means  constantly,  a 
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slight  deposit  appears  on  the  velum  and  uvula.  One  or  two  applica- 
tions of  caustics  or  astringents  to  the  part  are  usually  sufficient  to 
clear  away  the  deposit,  or  it  may  disappear  spontaneously,  and  not  be 
reproduced,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  patient  is  pretty  well  again, 
though  strength  is  in  general  regained  less  -quickly  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  attack. 

In  cases  so  slight  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  recognize  the  features  of  a 
highly  dangerous  disease ;  for  there  is  no  coryza,  no  swelling  of  the 
submaxillary  glands,  no  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  no  offensive 
odor  of  the  breath,  nor  any  disorder  of  the  respiratory  functions. 
Still,  out  of  forerunners  as  trivial  as  these,  croupal  symptoms  may  be 
developed,  and  as  the  deposit  on  the  fauces,  when  slight,  is  often  not 
persistent,  no  trace  of  it  may  be  perceptible  when  the  signs  of  the 
affection  of  the  larynx  first  attract  attention.  Whether  croup  cornel 
on  as  a  primary  or  as  a  seoondary  disease,  its  signs  are  always  mnch 
the  same,  and  I  need  not  therefore  occupy  your  time  in  repeating  the 
description  of  them ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  its  advances 
are  often  most  insidious  when  it  succeeds  to  diphtheritic  deposit  on  the 
fauces.  The  cough,  in  these  circumstances,  may  present  but  little  of 
the  loud  clangor  of  ordinary  croup,  and  the  respiration  may  have  little 
of  the  characteristic  stridor ;  but  grave  apprehensions  may  be  all  at  once 
excited  (and  this  especially  in  infants  and  young  children)  by  the 
breathing  suddenly  becoming  sibilant  and  interrupted  by  paroxysms 
of  urgent  dyspnoea,  the  evidence  of  the  already  complete  formation  of 
false  membrane,  and  the  herald  of  death,  which  may  not  delay  four- 
and- twenty  lymrs  from  the  first  sign  of  serious  danger. 

But,  much  though  it  imports  us  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  this  train 
of  symptoms,  they  are  not  the  expression  of  the  special  severity  of 
the  disease,  but  rather  of  the  accidental  extension  of  its  consequences 
to  the  air-passages.  It  is  true  that  to  this  accident  much  of  the  danger 
of  diphtheria  is  due,  and  true  too  that  in  the  worst  f<?Pms  of  the  disease 
it  is  more  frequent  than  in  its  slighter  manifestations ;  but  while  we 
must  be  always  on  the  lookout  for  croupal  symptoms,  they  do  not 
constitute  the  disease ;  they  are  by  no  means  the  only  source  of  its 
dangers ;  nor  is  it  in  their  occurrence  that  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  diphtheria  are  to  be  sought. 

Even  in  the  more  serious  cases  the  course  of  the  disease,  in  its 
early  stages,  is  usually  slow  and  often  insidious.  For  a  day  or  two 
there  is  perhaps  much  febrile  disturbance  and  a  heat  of  skin  which 
raises  the  suspicion  that  scarlatina  is  about  to  appear,  of  which  the 
painful  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  glands  seems  to  be  a  still  further 
indication.  No  rash,  however,  makes  its  appearance;  the  heat  of  skin 
often  subsides  completely,  so  that  the  surface  becomes  even  cooler  than 
natural ;  while  the  absence  of  the  red  and  prominent  papillce  which 
beset  the  tongue  in  scarlatina,  belies  the  evidence  of  the  sore  throat. 
The  fauces  are  red  and  swollen,  sometimes  very  much  so,  but  the  red- 
ness is  not  vivid,  and  there  is  not  in  general  that  difficulty  in  opening 
the  mouth  which  is  experienced  in  scarlet  fever  when  the  sore  throat 
is  at  all  severe.     The  false  membrane  appears  almost  simultaneously 
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on  both  tonsils ;  and  soon  after  on  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  and  the 
latter  is  generally  much  swollen,  and  contributes  a  good  deal  to  ob- 
struct the  channel  of  the  fauces.  Accompanying  this  state  of  the 
'throat,  there  is  often  a  discharge  from  the  nares,  resembling  the  coryza 
of  scarlet  fever,  and  as  has  already  been  mentioned  false  membrane 
is  occasionally  deposited  there,  whence  it  may  travel  to  the  posterior 
nares,  and  so  to  the  throat  and  air-passages.  When  the  deposit  is 
considerable  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  is  peculiar.  It  is  usually 
red  at  the  tip,  but  thickly  coated  with  white  fur,  which  on  the  dorsum 
and  towards  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  almost  membraniform.  It  is 
not  usual  for  the  inside  of  the  mouth  to  be  affected,  but  now  and  then 
the  gums  are  red,  soft,  and  spongy,  and  covered  here  and  there,  as  well 
as  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  with  patches  of  false  membrane,  beneath 
which  the  tissue  appears  red  and  shining.  When  the  mouth  is  thus 
affected  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  considerably  increased ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  that  profuse  dribbling  of  it  which  takes  place  in  stomatitis, 
nor  have  I  observed  that  complication  of  stomatitis  with  diphtheria  of 
which  M.  Bretonneau  speaks,  and  which  led  him  to  regard  the  two 
diseases  as  closely  related  to  each  other.  It  is  after  the  false  mem- 
brane has  been  formed  somewhat  abundantly  for  two  or  three  days  that 
it  undergoes  those  changes  which  impart  to  the  breath  its  peculiarly 
offensive  odor,  and  give  to  the  fauces  that  appearance  of  being  the 
seat  of  a  sloughing  ulceration,  whence  arose  the  old  names  of  angina 
maligna,  angina  gangrenosa.  Even  when  the  affection  of  the  throat 
is  most  considerable,  deglutition  can  still  almost  always  be  performed, 
not  easily  indeed,  but  yet  in  general  without  that  extreme  difficulty 
which  one  often  observes  in  the  sore  throat  of  scarlet  fever,  and  of 
common  quinsy. 

The  voice  is  often  hoarse  and  indistinct,  independently  of  actual 
affection  of  the  larynx,  and  a  short  spasmodic,  slightly  ringing  cough, 
is  frequently  heard,  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  larynx  by  the  mischief 
in  its  vicinity.  But,  though  these  symptoms  do  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  air-passages  are  actually  involved  in  the  disease,  they  should 
keep  us  most  anxiously  on  the  watch,  since  very  few  tokens  indicate 
this  event,  and  they  are  often  of  a  kind  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
unobservant. 

In  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  case  is  usually  the  shortness  of 
the  premonitory  fever,  which  sometimes  does  not  exceed  twelve  hours 
in  its  duration,  and  at  other  times  scarcely  occurs  at  all,  the  child  being 
struck  down  by  the  disease ;  false  membrane  being  deposited  exten- 
sively on  the  fauces  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  the  coryza,  which 
usually  does  not  appear  before  the  third  day,  showing  itself  almost 
from  the  first.  The  mode  in  which  such  cases  tend  to  a  fatal  issue  is 
very  various.  As  a  general  rule  it  may,  I  think,  be  said  that  the 
laryngeal  affection,  which  is  so  grave  a  source  of  peril*  does  not  so 
frequently  occur  in  cases  where  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  diph- 
theria are  jnost  severe,  as  in  those  in  which  they  wear  a  milder  form. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  no  guarantee  is  furnished  against  its  super- 
vention by  the  gravity  of  the  disease  in  other  respects,  while,  when 
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the  larynx  becomes  involved  in  severe  diphtheria,  the  case  mast  be 
regarded  as  at  once  utterly  hopeless.1 

1  The  subjoined  Tables  represent  the  conditions  in  which  34  cases  of  diphtheria  proved 
fatal.  In  18  cases  the  affection  of  the  air-passages  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  came  of 
death;  in  the  remaining  16  the  larynx  was  unaffected. 

The  following  are  the  cases  in  which  death  took  place  from  diphtheria  independent^ 
affection  of  the  larynx : 


8ex. 

Age. 

Primary  or  Secondary. 

Mode  of  Death. 

Date  of  Death.        ] 

M. 

yr.  mo. 

I 

5    0 

Primary. 

Exhaustion ;  paralysis  of  respi- 

\ 

ratory  muscles ;  urine  albu- 

minous. 

5th  day. 

P. 

8    0 

<< 

Sudden  syncope;  urine  albu- 
minous. 

15th    " 

F. 

0    8 

<< 

Exhaustion;    urine  albumin- 
ous. 

7th    " 

F. 

3    2 

ii 

Respiratory  paralysis;    urine 
not  noted. 

18th    " 

F. 

3    3 

(i 

Do.  ;  urine  not  noted. 

2  months. 

F. 

3    6 

<i 

Exhaustion ;    urine  albumin- 
ous. 

18th  day. 

F. 

9    0 

ii 

Exhaustion ;  incessant  vomit- 
ing ;  urine  albuminous. 

a               •' 

14th    " 

F. 

1    0 

ii 

Exhaustion ;    urine   albumin- 
ous. 

7th    •■ 

F. 

3    5 

Secondary  to  Pertus- 

Convulsions;   urine  albumin- 

sis. 

ous,  suppressed  for  48  hours. 

,           4th    " 

F. 

2  10 

Primary. 

Exhaustion ;      vomiting,      in 
which    blood  '  was    brought 
up ;  urine  not  noted ;  died 
on  way  to  hospital ;  mem« 
brane  in  stomach. 

6th     " 

M. 

4    6 

ii 

Exhaustion;  vomiting;  urine 
albuminous. 

12th     " 

M. 

2    8 

Secondary  to  Pleuro- 

Exhaustion and  Empyema  of  28th  day  from  commeoee- 

pneumonia. 

right  side ;  albumen  in  urine 
temporary. 

ment    of    pleuro-pneo- 
monia;    19th  of  diph- 
theria. 

M. 

2    0 

Primary.    Measles  su- 

Exhaustion;     nervous      and  50th   day  of  diphtherial 

pervened. 

paralytio  symptoms ;  embo- 
lism ;  urine  albuminous. 

27th   of   measles:  clot 
choking  both  common 
iliac,     right     extern*! 
iliac,  femoral  and  pop- 
liteal    arteries ;    veitt 
healthy. 

F. 

2    0 

Diabetio  patient ;  came 

Exhaustion ;   urine    albumin- 

on  on  the  23d  day  of 

1     ous. 

48  hours. 

Scarlatina. 

M. 

2    4 

Supervened  on  Tuber- 

Exhaustion;    state   of   urine 

cular    Hydrocepha- 

not noted. 

48     «« 

lus. 

F. 

9    0 

Primary. 

Exhaustion ;    state    of  urine 
not  noted. 

4    " 

In  the  following,  death  was  due 

mainly  to  the  laryngeal  affection : 

Sex. 
M. 

Age. 
yr.  ma 

Primary  or  Secondary. 

Croup  super- 
vened. 

Symptoms  Lasted. 

Death 
tooksJa* 

2     9 

Primary. 

10th  day. 

52  hours.   Urine  albuminous. 

13th  day. 

F. 

9  11 

<i 

9th     «* 

4  days.     Urine  not  albumin- 
ous ;  tracheotomy  36  hours 
before  death. 

13th    " 

F. 

3     0 

«i 

3d     " 

3  days.     Urine  albuminous; 
tracheotomy  14  hours  be- 

fore death;. 

6th    •' 
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Setting  aside  these  cases,  we  find  that  the  evidence  of  general  con- 
stitutional disorder  becomes  more  marked  day  by  day,  and  this  even 
without  an  invariable  aggravation  of  the  local  malady.  Of  these 
evidences  one  of  the  most  important  is  furnished  by  the  presence  of 
albumen  in  the  urine.  I  believe  that  albumen  is  rarely  absent  in  cases 
of  other  than  the  very  mildest  diphtheria;  though  the  amount  is 
strangely  fluctuating,  varying  even  on  successive  days ;  and  these 
fluctuations  are  by  no  means  constantly  associated  with  any  corre- 
sponding modifications  in  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease.  When 
the  albumen,  however,  is  very  abundant,  the  urine  is  invariably  scanty,1 


Sex.     AfB. 

yr.  mo. 


M. 

F. 


F. 


F. 
F. 


6 
3 


5    0 


4 

3 


9 
0 


5    0 


Primary  or  Secondary. 


Secondary  to  Scarlatina, 
on  18th  day,  while  con- 
valescent. 

Primary.  Scarlatina  su- 
pervened. 


Primary. 


M. 

3 

0 

M. 

3 

0 

F. 

5 

0 

F. 

5 

0 

M. 

8 

0 

M. 

9 

0 

F. 

1 

8 

F. 

6 

0 

¥. 

6 

0 

Secondary  to  mild  Ty- 
phoid Fever,  on  11th 
day. 

Secondary  to  Typhoid 
Fever  of  moderate  se- 
verity, on  11th  day. 
Convalescent  from 
Diphtheria  3  months 
before. 

Secondary  to  Scarlatina 
3  weeks  before;  very 
slight  albuminuria. 

Primary. 
i« 

Secondary  to  mild  Scar- 
latina 1  month  before, 
and  to  Erysipelas  5 
days  before,  which 
had  been  preeeded  by 
fever  for  4  days. 
Primary. 


ft 

u 
II 
II 


Croup  no  per- 
venrd. 


12th  day. 


13th 


ii 


5th 


ii 


6  hours. 
1st  day. 


7  hoars. 


From  com- 
mencement 
8th  day. 

From  com- 
mencement. 


36  hours. 


6  th  day. 
From  com- 
mencement. 

i« 

2d  day. 
8th  " 


8ymptoms  Laeted. 


2  days.    Urine  albuminous. 


8  days.  Tracheotomy  4  days 
before  death  ;  scarlatina  2 
days;  died  in  syncope  on 
being  placed  in  a  sitting 
posture. 

36  hours.  Tracheotomy  29 
hours  before  death.  Urine 
very  albuminous  and 
scanty ;  convulsions  7 
hours ;  death  exhausted. 

4  days.  Urine  very  albu- 
minous ;  much  exhaustion. 

2  days.  Urine  not  albumin- 
ous ;  much  exhaustion. 


44   hours.     Urine  albumin 
ous ;    sudden  increase  of 

any 


albumen      preceded 
other  symptom. 


6  days. 

7  days.  Tracheotomy  44 
hours  before  death. 

36  hours.  Urine  albumin- 
ous ;  had  become  so  dur- 
ing attack  of  erysipelas. 


42  hours.    Tracheotomy 
hours,       convulsions 
hours,  before  death. 
12  hours. 
13  days.      Tracheotomy 
hours  before  death. 
3  days. 
6-    " 
4 


18 
17 


38 


ii 


Death 
took  place. 


14th  day. 


21st 


ii 


7th     " 
6th     " 


3d 


ii 


51  hours. 
5th  day. 


15th 


2d 


it 


ii 


4th 
6th 

13th 
3d 
6th 

12th 


i< 
ii 

<t 
«i 

ii 
it 


1  I  am  glad  to  be  able,  from  further  experience,  to  correct  an  error  which  I  fell  into  in 
my  former  edition;  in  which  I  stated  that  no  relation  existed  between  the  amount  of 
albumen  in  the  urine  and  the  scantiness  of  this  secretion.  My  friend  and  colleague  Dr. 
Hillier.  has  pointed  out  this  mistake  in  bis  very  valuable  article  on  Diphtheria,  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  for  September  24,  1864. 
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and  there  is  perhaps  no  single  symptom  of  worse  omen  than  the  ex- 
tremely scanty  secretion  of  urine.  In  cases  of  average  severity  the 
albumen  seldom  makes  its  appearance  within  the  first  four  or.  fire 
days ;  and  then,  according  to  the  subsequent  progress,  it  either  goes 
on  increasing,  or  lessens  with  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  patient's 
condition.  The  complete  suppression  of  urine  is  an  almost  invariably 
fatal  symptom,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  the  patient 
has  recovered  after  the  urinary  secretion  has  been  suspended  for 
twenty -four  hours.  In  these  circumstances,  and  even  in  cases  where 
the  urinary  secretion,  though  not  absolutely  suspended,  is  unusually 
scanty,  uremic  convulsions  are  likely  to  occur  and  suddenly  to  carry 
off  the  patient. 

But  even  where  the  urinary  secretion  continues  in  tolerable  quan- 
tity, and  the  albumen  is  not  excessive,  the  symptoms  that  attend  the 
progress  of  the  disease  are  invariably  those  of  depression,  and  of  de- 
pression which,  like  that  attendant  on  the  worst  forms  of  puerperal  fever, 
is  by  no  means  constantly  proportionate  to  the  apparent  local  mischief. 
The  child,  feeble  yesterday,  becomes  still  feebler  to-day,  and  often, 
without  any  actual  increase  of  deposit,  sometimes  even  in  spite  of  its 
diminution,  and  of  the  absence  of  any  apparent  cause  for   difficult 
deglutition,  the  repugnance  to  take  food  goes  on  increasing,  until  at 
length  he  positively  refuses  all  nourishment.     This  refusal  of  food, 
whether  in  childhood  or  in  adult  age,  is  a  very  unfavorable  occurrence. 
It  is  sometimes  associated  with  vomiting,  and  may  then  be  dependent 
on.  the  presence  of  false  membrane  in  the  stomach,  though  this  is  by 
no  means  always  the  case ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not  it  tends  to 
reduce  the  patient's  strength  very  much,  and  if  persistent  for  any  con- 
siderable time  almost  invariably  occasions  fatal  depression.     It  is  not 
always  easy  to  realize  the  degree  of  peril,  for  the  intellect  is  generally 
clear,  and  the  muscular  powers  are  not  inconsiderable,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  pulse  is  either  extremely 
frequent  or  else  very  feeble  or  irregular  in  its  beat.     For  two  or  three 
days  altogether,  this  condition  may  continue,  the  pulse  growing  feebler, 
the  signs  of  failing  power  more  manifest,  and  this  in  spite  of  stimulants 
being  administered  lavishly,  and  taken  readily,  until  at  length  either 
the  signs  of  the  last  stage  of  croup  suddenly  appear,  showing  that  the 
local  mischief  has  been  extending  silently  and  unperceived,  or  else 
an  attack  of  syncope  follows  on  some  sudden  and  violent  action  of  the 
bowels,  or  causeless  convulsions  come  on,  and  in  the  subsequent  coma 
the  patient  dies.     This  depression  too,  as  already  mentioned,  is  by  no 
means  constantly  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  false  membrane, 
nor  is  the  danger  of  it  passed  even  when  the  local  mischief,  as  far  at 
least  as  the  eye  can  reach,  has  altogether  disappeared ;  for  I  have 
known  frequently  recurring  syncope  take  place  even  when  no  traces 
of  false  membrane  remained  on  the  fauces ;  and  fatal  convulsions 
come  on  when  the  local  mischief  was  so  slight  that  nothing  but  the 
previous  death  of  a  member  of  the  family  from  well-marked  diph- 
theria had  called  attention  to  the  throat,  and  had  led  me  to  watch 
with  painful  solicitude  a  local  ailment  which  owed  all  its  importance 
to  being  an  evidence  of  grave  constitutional  disease. 
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The  simultaneous  or  successive  affection  of  different  and  distant 
parts,  is  one  of  the  great  evidences  on  which  we  are  wont  to  rely,  in 
proof  that  a  disease  belongs  to  that  great  class  of  blood  diseases,  whose 
importance  and  whose  distinctive  characters  modern  pathology  has 
done  so  much  to  elucidate.  The  more  closely  we  study  diphtheria, 
the  stronger  will  its  claims  appear  to  be  referred  to  this  category. 
The  false  membrane,  whose  most  usual  seat  is  on  the  fauces,  whence 
it  extends  into  the  air-passages,  is  not  limited  to  those  situations,  but 
occasionally  invades  other  parts,  and  is  deposited  behind  the  ears, 
upon  the  vulva,  or  on  abraded  surfaces:  while,  in  the  albuminuria 
which  generally  accompanies  its  severer  forms,  another  point  of  re- 
semblance exists1  between  diphtheria  and  other  maladies  which  result 
from  purulent  infection.  In  some  epidemics  of  diphtheria  the  forma- 
tion of  false  membrane  on  different  parts  has  been  a  frequent  occur- 
rence. Thus  Bard,2  describing  the  disease  as  it  prevailed  nearly  a 
century  ago  in  America,  speaks  of  the  formation  of  ulcers  behind  the 
ears,  covered  in  some  places  with  sloughs  resembling  those  on  the 
tonsils ;  and  Starr,  in  his  description  of  the  epidemic  at  Liskeard,8 
notices  "a  rotten  membranous  body,  or  slough,  generated  on  the  skin 
of  a  patient,  on  the  neck  and  arm,  where  blisters  had  been  applied;" 
and  says  that  the  part  presented  "  a  white  surface  which  had  the  as- 
pect of  an  oversoaked  membrane."  Such  a  deposit  I  saw  take  place 
on  the  neck  of  a  little  girl,  around  whose  throat  before  the  diphtheritic 
deposit  had  been  recognized  on  the  fauces,  a  stimulating  liniment  had 
been  applied  to  relieve  her  swollen  glands.  But  besides  the  formation 
of  false  membrane  on  abraded  surfaces,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vulva  seems  often  to  be  the  seat  of  a  similar  deposit ;  and  in  some 
rare  cases  the  prepuce  is  affected  in  the  same  manner ;  or  small  super- 
ficial ulcers  break  out  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  become 
speedily  covered  with  false  membrane.  Once,  too,  I  saw,  in  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Alford,  of  Haverstock  Hill,  twin  boys,  eight  months 
old,  in  each  of  whom  a  small  abrasion  formed  on  the  raphe  of  the 
perineum,  and  became  covered  with  false  membrane.  The  membrane 
extended,  though  unaccompanied  with  other  local  symptoms  of  diph- 
theria, to  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  to  just  within  the  external 
sphincter.  Both  children  died  within  a  week  from  the  commencement 
of  their  illness,  sinking  as  under  some  grave  constitutional  disease, 
with  troublesome  diarrhoea  and  exhaustion  which  stimulants  failed  to 
remove.  The  identitv  of  the  disease  in  these  circumstances  with  or- 
dinary  diphtheria  is  established  beyond  doubt  by  facts  such  as  those 
observed  by  M.  Trousseau4  in  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Orleans, 
where  diphtheria  prevailed,  presenting  in  some  persons  its  ordinary 
features,  manifesting  itself  in  others  by  deposits  of  false  membrane 
on  the  vulva,  on  the  mamma,  on  blistered  surfaces,  or  on  ulcers,  and 
proving  fatal  in  some  cases  without  the  throat  being  at  all  involved  in 
the  disease. 

Among  the  sequelae  of  diphtheria  we  shall  presently  have  to  notice 

1  Bonchut  and  Erapis,  Gaz.  Hebdom.,  Nov.  12,  1858. 

»  Loc.  cit,  p.  392.  •  Loc.  cit.,  p.  440. 

4  De  la  Diphtberite  cutanee,  in  Arch,  de  Med.,  Juillet,  1830,  p.  383. 
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peculiar  paralytic  symptoms,  which  sometimes  affect  the  extremities, 
and  the  pharynx,  soft  palate,  and  other  parts  that  have  been  more  im- 
mediately involved  in  the  disease.  But  besides  these,  which  belong 
rather  to  the  remote  phenomena  of  diphtheria,  we  sometimes  meet 
with  even  a  graver  form  of  disordered  innervation,  occurring  in  its 
earliest  stage,  and  leading,  by  affection  of  the  vital  centres,  to  a 
speedily  and  often  to  a  suddenly  fatal  issue.  Disordered  innervation 
of  the  heart  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent,  and  betrays  itself  by  a  re- 
markable diminution,  sometimes  for  two  or  three  days,  in  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  which  may  even  sink,  as  in  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  related 
by  Dr.  Jenner,  to  sixteen  beats  in  the  minute.  This  occurrence  indeed 
is  by  no  means  constant,  and  death  may  take  place  by  sudden  failure 
of  the  heart  without  this  forewarning.  When  observed,  however,  its 
import  is  always  serious,  and  you  may  augur  ill  of  any  case  in  which, 
be  the  local  symptoms  what  they  may,  the  heart's  pulsations  fall  mack 
below  their  natural  standard.  • 

But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  disordered  innervation  seems 
to  affect  the  muscles  of  respiration  rather  than  the  heart  itself;  the 
breathing,  without  any  extension  of  the  false  membrane  to  the  larynx, 
and  without  any  notable  mischief  in  the  lungs,  becoming  by  degrees 
more  and  more  labored,  and  the  patient  dying  at  the  end  of  some  four- 
and-twenty  hours  from  asphyxia,  for  which  a  post-mortem  examination 
discovers  no  adequate  cause. 

It  seems  then  that  death  may  take  place  in  the  acute  stage  of  diph- 
theria, either — 

1st.  From  blood-poisoning,  as  in  cases  of  malignant  fever. 

2d.  From  extension  of  the  local  mischief  to  the  larynx. 

3d.  From  progressive  exhaustion  aggravated  by  the  difficulty  in 
deglutition. 

4th.  From  ursemia  and  ursemic  convulsions. 

5th.  From  various  forms  of  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  as — 

a.  Sudden  syncope. 

b.  Disordered  innervation  of  the  heart. 

c.  Disordered  innervation  of  the  organs  of  respiration. 

d.  General  disorder  of  innervation,  accompanied  with  affection  of 
the  stomach,  and  uncontrollable  vomiting. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  duration1  of  a  malady  whose  course  is  hot 
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unfrequently  so  anomalous,  and  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  not 
seldom  leaves  sequelae  in  its  train  such  as  are  themselves  only  fresh 
manifestations  of  the  working  of  the  original  morbid  poison.  Of  34 
fatal  cases,  19  terminated  within  the  first  7  days ;  and  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  second  week  death  may  be  regarded  as  a  decidedly 
unusual  and  exceptional  occurrence  ;  though  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps 
even  not  possible,  to  fix  any  date  before  convalescence  is  perfectly 
established  at  which  some  of  the  remote  sequelae  of  diphtheria  may 
not  unexpectedly  come  on  and  endanger  life.  The  most  rapidly  fatal 
cases  are  those  in  which  death  depends  on  affection  of  the  larynx,  and 
in  them  death  sometimes  takes  place  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours  from  the  apparent  commencement  of  the  attack ;  the  local  symp- 
toms throwing  the  signs  of  constitutional  disorder  completely  into  the 
shade,  sometimes  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  determine  whether 
a  case  should  be  classed  with  diphtheria,  or  with  simple  cynanche 
trachealis. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  occasional  death  of  patients 
in  whom  the  local  affection  has  throughout  been  so  inconsiderable  as 
to  produce  but  few  symptoms,  or  had  even  altogether  disappeared 
before  the  fatal  issue  took  place.  But  other  cases  are  sometimes 
observed  where  long-continued  illness  remains,  or  where  even  death 
takes  place,  not  from  the  disease  itself,  nor  from  any  of  its  immediate 
effects,  but  from  its  remote  sequelae,  from  a  sort  of  accidental  conse- 
quences. These  remote  results  of  diphtheria  have  been  noticed  both 
by  Bretonneau  and  Trousseau,  and  some  of  them  have  probably  come 
under  the  observation  of  most  persons  who  have  had  even  a  very 
limited  experience  of  the  disease.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  saw  a  child, 
between  three  and  four  years  old,  whose  infant*  brother  had  died  of 
diphtheria,  and  who  herself  had  had  very  slight  deposit  of  false  mem- 
brane on  her  fauces,  attacked  by  causeless  convulsions  when  apparently 
convalescent,  and  when  more  than  a  week  had  elapsed  since  the  throat 
presented  any  unnatural  condition  ;  and  these  convulsions  terminated 
in  fatal  coma  within  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  A  lady,  whose  child 
(aged  three  years)  had  died  of  diphtheria  extending  to  the  air-passages, 
and  who  herself  had  suffered  from  very  slight  sore  throat  with  a  trace 
of  false  membrane  on  the  tonsils,  was  attacked  by  sudden  faintness, 
almost  amounting  to  syncope,  with  extreme  feebleness  of  pulse  and  a 
sense  of  impending  dissolution,  which  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
were  scarcely  kept  in  check  by  the  almost  incessant  administration  of 
stimulants.  Cases  of  a  similar  kind  might  no  doubt  be  multiplied  ; 
but  besides  these  earlier  sequelae,  there  is  a  peculiar  form  of  temporary 
paralysis,  which  occurs  by  no  means  rarely  as  a  remote  consequence 
of  the  disease,  and  which  is  yet  both  important  in  itself,  and  also  as 
furnishing  an  additional  distinction  between  diphtheria  and  any  simply 
inflammatory  affection. 

Both  MM.  Bretonneau  and  Trousseau  have  referred  to  this  peculiar 
condition ;  and  incidental  mention  of  it  is  to  be  found  a  century  ago 
in  the  writings  of  physicians  who  have  noticed  the  so-called  malignant 
sore-throat  by  which  name  diphtheria  was  then  described.1     It  is  to 

*  M.  Mainganh's  valuable  essay  De  la  Paralysie  Diphthlrique,  8vo,  Paris,  I860,  con- 
tains an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  early  notices  of  this  affection. 
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M.  Faure,1  however,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  complete  ac- 
count of  it,  derived  partly  from  his  own  observation,  partly  from 
facts  detailed  by  others.  He  describes  it  as  "  a  state  characterized  bj 
a  gradually  increasing  loss  of  power,  showing  itself  especially  in  til 
functions  connected  with  muscular  movement.  In  some  instances, 
several  sets  of  organs  are  affected,  in  others  only  one ;  while  again, 
in  others,  the  whole  system  is  involved  in  the  general  debility.  JBut, 
whatever  are  the  variations  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  definite  relation 
between  the  severity  of  the  primary  symptoms  of  diphtheria  and  that 
of  the  sequelae.  The  primary  symptoms,  though  very  formidable,  yet 
by  no  means  of  necessity  prove  fatal ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
comparative  mildness  of  the  attack  will  not  justify  an  absolutely 
favorable  prognosis,  since  death  sometimes  follows  where  everything 
had  seemed  to  warrant  the  most  confident  expectation  of  recovery." 

Several  cases  are  related  by  M.  Faure,  in  illustration  of  the  different 
phases  of  this  condition,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  sum  up  the  general 
results  as  follows :  "  Some  time  after  an  attack  of  diphtheria,  from 
which  the  patient  has  so  completely  recovered  that  no  trace  of  false 
membrane  is  left  behind,  the  skin  grows  causelessly  more  and  more 
colorless,  so  that  at  length  it  assumes  an  almost  livid  pallor.  Severe 
pains  begin  at  the  same  time  to  be  felt  in  the  joints,  the  patient  loses 
power  over  his  limbs,  and  soon  sinks  into  a  state  of  indescribable 
weakness.  At  the  same  time  the  disorders  that  appear  in  different 
functions  show  that  the  various  organs  which  should  minister  to  them 
are  involved,  so  far  as  they  are  dependent  upon  muscular  power.  In 
this  respect,  however,  the  phenomena  are  not  constant,  for  sometimes 
it  is  one  set  of  organs,  and  sometimes  another,  which  suffers  most 
from  this  weakness." 

"  Very  generally,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  muscular  power, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  in  consequence  of  its  complete  abolition, 
the  patient  becomes  unable  to  sit  upright,  or  does  so  with  great  diffi- 
culty ;  while  the  legs  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  arms 
become  nerveless  and  cease  to  obey  the  will,  and  all  the  movements 
grow  uncertain,  tottering,  hesitating,  and  apparently  purposeless. 
Very  remarkable  disorders  show  themselves  also  within  the  throat; 
for  the  velum  is  completely  paralyzed,  and  hangs  down  like  a  flaccid 
lifeless  curtain,  which  interferes  with  speech  and  deglutition.  All  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw,  those  too  of  the  neck  and  chest,  are  partially  para- 
lyzed, in  consequence  of  which  mastication  is  rendered  difficult,  and 
the  food  can  neither  be  easily  moved  about  in  the  mouth,  nor  readily 
swallowed.  From  the  same  cause  too  it  is  not  unfrequently  regurgi- 
tated, and  the  laborious  deglutition  often  induces  spasm  of  the  respi- 
ratory apparatus.  Vision  is  impaired,  one  or  other  pupil  often  remains 
widely  dilated,  even  in  the  strongest  light,  and  squinting  is  not  unu- 
sual. The  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  much  diminished  ;  in  the  limbs  it 
is  sometimes  completely  lost,  though  morbid  sensations — such,  for 
instance,  as  formication — are  sometimes  experienced.  (Edema  of 
various  parts  often  occurs,  while,  though  less  commonly,  parts  here 

1  L'Union  MSdicale  de  Paris,  F6vrier,  1857  ;  and  J.  Kinderkr.,  Jan.,  1858. 
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and  there  lose  their  vitality,  and  become  gangrenous.  No  general 
reaction  'occurs,  fever  is  rare.  The  skin  usually  has  a  certain  degree 
of  moisture.  The  features  grow  duller  and  more  and  more  expres- 
sionless, though  a  foolish  smile  sometimes  crosses  them,  or  now  and 
-then  a  ray  of  intelligence  appears.  Some  patients  have  frequent  faint- 
ing-fits. As  the  condition  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse,  the  weakness 
"becomes  extreme ;  and  death  at  length  either  follows  some  fainting-fit, 
or  takes  place  when  exhaustion  has  reached  its  uttermost — life  as  it 
were  quietly,  almost  imperceptibly,  passing  away." 

This  fatal  termination  is,  however,  an  exceptional  occurrence  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  symptoms  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  are  not  usually  by  any 
means  so  severe  as  the  above  description  implies.  My  own  impres- 
sion too  (though  I  have  not  statistical  data  sufficient  to  warrant  a  posi- 
tive statement  on  the  subject)  is  that  diphtheritic  paralysis  is  far  rarer 
in  this  country  than  on  the  Continent,  or  at  least  than  at  Paris.  I 
have  not  seen  in  the  Children's  Hospital  any  of  the  graver  forms  of 
the  affection  succeed  to  diphtheria  for  which  the  patient  was  admitted 
when  in  its  acute  stage;  and,  further,  the  number  of  children  received 
on  account  of  paralytic  symptoms  at  all  has  been  but  small,  and  the 
cases  not  severe.  Even  in  private  practice,  while  a  large  number  of 
diphtheritic  patients  have  come  under  my  observation,  the  instances 
of  paralysis  succeeding  have  been  so  few,  that  I  may,  I  think,  feel  sure 
that  in  London  paralysis  does  not  follow  diphtheria  with  anything 
like  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  stated  on  the  best  authority  to 
occur  in  Paris.1 

The  form  in  which  diphtheritic  paralysis  most  frequently  shows 
itself,  is  that  in  which  the  soft  palate  is  affected,  producing  nasal  voice, 
and  occasional  difficulty  in  deglutition.  Next  in  frequency,  I  have 
observed  impaired  power  over  the  limbs,  the  lower  being  affected 
oftener  and  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  upper;  and  with  this  there 
was  associated,  in  many  instances,  indistinct  articulation,  with  strabis- 
mus, dilated  pupils,  and  imperfect  vision.  Once  I  saw  a  child  on 
whom  tracheotomy  had  been  successfully  performed  on  account  of 
diphtheria  affecting  the  larynx,  and  from  whose  windpipe  the  canula 
lad  been  removed  early,  attacked  some  days  after  the  wound  had 
healed  completely,  by  such  difficulty  in  breathing  from  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  as  to  raise  in  the  mind  of  the  medical  at- 
tendant the  question  whether  fresh  disease  had  not  come  on.  I  have 
also  seen  death  occur  in  two  children  three  years  old — in  the  one  ten 

1  M.  Roger,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  this  subject,  estimates  the  frequency  of  pnml- 
yris  at  a  third  of  the  cases  in  which  life  was  prolonged  sufficiently  to  allow  of  its 
occurrence.  See  his  u  Recherches  stir  la  Paralysie  Diphthe'ritique,"  in  Archives  de 
Medecine,  1862,  volume  i,  p.  1.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  observe  that  a*  the 
characters  of  the  same  disease  vary  at  different  periods  in  the  same  country,  so  mny 
lhey  also  differ  in  different  countries  at  one  time ;  and  that  discrepancies  between  the 
statements  of  observers  in  France  and  England  do  not  of  necessity  imply  error  on  the 
part  of  either.  It  so  chances  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my  practice  1  have  only 
thrice  met  with  cutaneous  diphtheria,  once  affecting  the  vulva,  once  the  anus,  and  once 
attacking  an  abraded  surface.  Judging  by  the  statements  of  French  physicians,  my 
experience  would  have  been  widely  different  if  the  scene  of  my  observations  had  been 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  instead  of  in  England. 


■  w 
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and  in  the  other  seven  weeks  after  the  invasion  of  diphtheria— n 
who  had  both  appeared  to  have  completely  recovered  from  the  diseai 
The  paralytic  symptoms  supervened  in  both  these  cases  on  slig 
catarrh,  which,  however,  was  unattended  by  bronchitis.  In  both  c& 
the  little  patients  objected  to  take  food ;  and  in  one,  any  attempt 
deglutition,  especially  of  fluids,  brought  on  most  distressing  cooj 
No  rales  were  heard  in  the  thest,  but  mucus  collected  in  the  windpi; 
which  the  children  made  fruitless  efforts  to  expectorate ;  while  I 
pupils  became  dilated,  the  lips  livid,  and  the  surface  cold  and  damn 
during  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  i 
At  length  the  power  of  coughing  ceased,  and  then  the  children  died 
one  seven  days,  the  other  five  days,  from  the  first  interruption  to  th 
convalescence. 

These  paralytic  symptoms  vary  in  the  date  of  their  occurrence 
well  as  in  their  severity.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  failure  oft 
power  of  the  heart,  and  to  the  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles, 
sometimes  carrying  off  patients  during  the  acute  stage  of  diphther 
The  more  remote  results,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  partly 
of  the  soft  palate,  which  sometimes  persists  from  the  first  attack 
the  disease,  do  not  come  on  until  after  a  distinct  interval  of  apparc 
convalescence,  marked  by  nothing  but  that  state  of  general  weakm 
which  might  be  expected  to  succeed  to  the  previous  illness.  They  to 
no  necessary  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  previous  attack,  nor  to  I 
quantity  of  albumen  which  had  been  present  in  the  urine;  ant 
remember  to  have  seen  them  in  a  very  marked  form  in  a  little  boy 
whom  the  previous  diphtheria  was  so  slight  as  to  have  been  unreo 
nized,  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  suffered  only  from  influenia  i 
a  little  sore  throat.  I  do  not  know  after  how  long  a  period  from 
attack  paralytic  symptoms  may  come  on,  and  to  the  best  of  my  bel 
we  are  not  as  yet  furnished  with  data  sufficient  to  form  a  posit 
opinion  on  the  subject,  though  the  two  cases  I  have  related  ah 
prove  that  a  lapse  even  of  several  weeks  furnishes  no  positive  guar 
tee  against  their  occurrence. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  these  paralytic  affections  have  in  th 
nothing  of  a  specific  character — that,  so  far  from  belonging  exclusw 
to  diphtheria,  they  are  occasionally  met  with,  presenting  the  sai 
essential  features,  after  many  acute  diseases ;  or  that,  in  other  wop 
diphtheritic  paralyses  are  but  a  particular  example  of  a  very  genei 
rule.1 

Now  I  do  not  believe  this ;  for  though,  as  I  have  already  state 
diphtheritic  paralysis  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  far  less  frequent  < 
currence  in  this  country  than  on  the  Continent,  I  yet  have  met  with  pi 
alysis  after  diphtheria  far  more  frequently  than  after  any  other  acn 
affection  of  early  life.  In  some  very  rare  instances,  indeed,  I  ha1 
known  paralytic  symptoms  succeed  to  measles  and  typhoid  fever;  h 
even  in  these  cases  it  has  assumed  a  form  similar  to  that  of  the  socallf 

1  See  the  most   elaborate  series  of  papers  by  Dr.  Guble  r,  devctd  to  the  support 
this  paradox,  in  the  Archives  de  Medecine,  I860.     Vol.  i,  pp.  257  4 02,  534,  693;  « 
U,  pp.  187,  718;  and  1801,  vol.  i,  p.  306. 
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atial  paralysis  of  childhood,  has  affected  the  same  parts  from  the 
et,  and  has  presented  nothing  of  that  progressive  character  which 
observes  in  diphtheritic  paralysis.  In  Frauce — where  this  paralysis, 

have  already  mentioned,  has  occurred  in  as  many  as  a  third  of  all 
s  of  diphtheria  in  which  the  patients  have  survived  the  urgent 
gers  of  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease — there  is  even  stronger  ground 
i  my  own  experience  would  furnish  for  regarding  it  as  one  of  the, 
nary  sequelae  of  the  disease,  and  for  looking  on  it  as  having  as 
:h  of  a  special  character  as  belongs  to  that  form  of  dropsy  which 
look  upon  as  one  of  the  peculiar  incidents  of  the  desquamative 
;e  of  scarlatina. 

'his  disposition  to  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  as  its  most  frequent 
lela,  is  also  not  without  interest  as  bearing  on  a  question  more 
ited  a  few  years  since  than  it  is  at  the  present  day — namely,  that 
he  exact  relation  subsisting  between  diphtheria  and  scarlatina.  Of 
,  indeed,  the  question  seems  to  have  been  nearly  set  at  rest  by  the 
aimous  recognition  of  the  essential  differences  between  the  two 
a8es. 

t  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  sum  up  briefly  the  majority  of 
*e  differences,  which  I  think  justify  us  in  the  assertion  that  diph- 
ia  and  scarlatina,  however  allied  in  some  of  their  characters,  are 
diseases  essentially  distinct  from  each  other : 
st.  In  all  epidemics  of  scarlatina  the  anomalous  cases,  in%hich  the 
racteristic  rash  is  absent,  form  but  a  very  small  minority.  In  epi- 
lics  of  diphtheria,  however,  the  existence  of  a  rash,  even  though 
t  partial  and  evanescent,  is  but  rarely  noticed,  and  in  the  majority 
epidemics  is  not  at  all  observed. 

a.  In  cases  of  malignant  scarlet  fever  terminating  fatally,  and  with- 
the  appearance  of  any  rash,  death  usually  occurs  very  early,  and 
receded  by  very  marked  cerebral  disturbance,  by  violent  delirium, 
y  profound  insensibility;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fatal  issue 
iphtheria  is  generally  far  less  speedy  in  its  approach,  and  the  dis- 
,  even  in  its  worst  forms,  is  usually  remarkable  for  the  perfect 
!*ness  of  the  intellect  almost  to  the  very  last. 
I.  The  characters  of  the  tongue  in  diphtheria  differ  entirely  from 
5  which  it  presents  in  scarlatina ;  and  even  the  rash,  on  the  occa- 
il  appearance  of  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  is  in  many 
sets  dissimilar  from  the  scarlatinoid  eruption.     It  is  for  the  mo*t 

a  uniform  blushof  erythematous  redness,  unattended  by  the  pecu- 
punctated  appearance  which  marks  the  scarlatinoid  rash.  It 
Jars  suddenly  in  patches,  is  vivid  from  the  very  first;  not  deep- 
g  gradually  in  intensity  like  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever ;  while  its 
len  and  speedy  disappearance  is. not  followed  by  any  change  in 
other  symptoms,  nor  by  any  increase  in  their  severity.     I  may 

still  further,  that  the  appearance  of  any  rash  at  all  is  a  purely 
ptional  occurrence. 

h.  The.  oedema  of  the  surface,  which  is  occasionally  present,  comes 
uring  the  acute  stage  of  diphtheria,  not  during  its  decline ;  it  is 
nsiderable  in  degree,  is  unaccompanied  by  serous  effusion  into  the 
sies  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  and  is  by  no  means  of  necessity  asso- 
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dated  with  albuminuria.  The  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is  not 
accompanied  with  any  other  change  in  its  character  such  as  would  be 
obvious  on  a  cursory  examination  ;  for,  though  lessened  in  quantity, 
it  still  continues  pale  in  color,  and  acid  in  its  reaction,  and  I  have  not 
met  with  any  instance  in  which  blood  was  present  in  it.  The  albu- 
men seems  also  often  to  disappear  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  dis- 
ease— its  disappearance  takes  place  suddenly ;  and  though  its  presence 
is  almost  invariably  observed  in  cases  where  the  disease  is  severe,  yet 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  necessary  connection  between  the  urine 
becoming  non-albuminous  and  the  disease  assuming  a  milder  type. 

5th.  The  whole  train  of  the  sequelae  of  the  two  affections  is  entirely 
different ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  convalescence  from  diph- 
theria presents  none  of  the  formidable  dropsical  symptoms  which  so 
often  succeed  to  scarlet  fever,  the  peculiar  loss  of  nervous  power  and 
the  temporary  muscular  paralysis  which  often  follow  diphtheria  have 
no  analogy  to  any  of  the  sequelae  of  scarlet  fever. 

6th.  Scarlet  fever  does  not  protect  from  diphtheria,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  dipththeria  defend  from  scarlet  fever.  To  both  of  these 
facts  universal  experience  bears  testimony,  and  it  would  scarcely  be 
justifiable  to  assume  that  every  instance,  or  even  the  majority  of 
instances,  of  the  succession  of  diphtheria  to  scarlet  fever,  or  the  oppo- 
site, are  illustrations  of  a  secondary  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  An  exam- 
ple whickPputs  this  in  a  very  strong  light  was  recently  communicated 
to  me.  In  a  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  London  diphtheria  broke 
out ;  many  of  the  lads  were  affected  by  it,  and  one  or  two  died* 
Several  of  those  who  were  convalescent  from  the  disease  were  sent  to 
the  sea-coast  for  the  more  speedy  recovery  of  their  strength,  and  while 
there  some  were  attacked  by  scarlet  fever ;  and  this  also,  in  one  or 
two  cases,  proved  fatal.  Still  stronger,  however,  is  the  evidence  sup- 
plied by  cases  in  the  Children's  Hospital,  where  patients  recovering 
from  scarlatina  have  been  attacked  by  diphtheria;  and  the  reverse,  in 
which  children  convalescent  from  diphtheria  have  been  attacked  by 
scarlatina ;  showing  that  the  one  disease  exerts  no  mure  preservative 
intlut'iice  from  the  other  than  does  measles  or  typhoid  fever,  each  of 
which  (as  the  table  referred  to  some  short  time  since  proves)  may  fol- 
low diphtheria,  or  be  followed  by  it. 

Two  main  points  are  involved  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease, — the 
one  the  control  of  the  local  mischief,  the  other  the  support  of  the  con* 
stitutional  powers.  All  the  various  measures  which  have  been  em- 
ployed are  directed  to  one  or  other  of  these  objects ;  and  there  is  at 
the  present  day  a  degree  of  unanimity  as  to  the  means  to  be  resorted 
to,  Mich  as  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  questions  of  therapeutics.  Deple- 
tion, antiphlogistic*  of  all  kinds,  blisters,  and  all  counter-irritants  by 
which  the  surface  may  be  abraded,  though  used  at  one  time,  under 
what  are  believed  to  have  been  mistaken  views  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  affection,  arc  now  by  common  consent  altogether  discontinued; 
and  the  only  points  debated  among  practitioners  regard  tlje  compara- 
tive merit  of  this  or  that  local  application,  or  of  this  or  that  tonic 
medicine. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  remedy,  either  local  or  general, 
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which  exercises  a  specific  influence  over  diphtheria — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  chlorate  of  potass  seems  to  possess  in  controlling  stomatitis,  or 
■    u  quinine  displays  in  cutting  short  an  attack  of  ague.     There  is,  how- 
»  ever,  usually  a  very  marked  connection  between  the  early  arrest  of 
the  deposit,  however  effected,  and  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  patient, 
V  although  it  sometimes  happens,  "that  the  constitutional  symptoms  of 
t  the  disease  have  a  fatal  issue  after  all  trace  of  false  membrane  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  fauces.     In  illustration  of  the  connection  between 
the  arrest  of  the  deposit  and  the  cutting  short  of  the  disease,  M.  Trous- 
seau relates  the  story  of  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  a 
village,  where  all  the  cases  treated  by  the  medical  men  who  confined 
themselves  to  the  employment  of  constitutional  remedies,  proved  fatal; 
*hile  the  only  cures  were  wrought  by  an  old  woman,  who  despised 
the  doctors  and  their  remedies,  and  applied  indiscriminately  to  every- 
body's throat  a  rough  and  rather  violent  escharotic. 

The  practice,  however,  which  this  story  seems  to  inculcate — and 
*hich  I,  in  common  with  many  others,  was  at  one  time  accustomed  to 
adopt — has  come  of  late  years  to  be  regarded  as  of  more  than  doubt- 
ful expediency.     The  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
w,  as  two  scruples  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  or  of  equal  parts  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  honey,  by  means  of  a  soft  camcl's-hair  brush, 
°a  the  first  discovery  of  the  deposit,  sometimes  seems  to  arrest  its 
extension.     At  the  same  time  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  often-repeated 
cauterization,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  overtaking  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  not  merely  fails  of  this  result,  but  often  produces  an  increase 
of  swelling  and  greater  difficulty  of  deglutition. 

But,  though  the  repetition  of  the  stronger  caustics  is  injurious,  bene- 
fit may  often  be  derived  from  some  of  the  milder  local  applications. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  gargle  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  solution  of  chloride 
°*  soda  to  six  ounces  of  water,  or  a  similar  application  made  to  the 
rock  of  the  throat  with  a  soft  camel's-hair  brush,  or  the  syringing  the 
mouth  with  it  every  three  or  four  hours,  often  relieves  the  local  mis- 
chief, and  at  the  same  time  promotes  the  patient's  comfort,  by  freeing 
the  inouth  from  the  ropy  mucus  and  the  other  secretions  which  are 
*pt  to  accumulate  in  it.  The  mere  gargling  with  iced  water,  or  the 
're<lUent  swallowing  of  small  pieces  of  ice,  is  also  of  much  service  in 
toany  instances,  when  the  swelling  and  the  difficulty  in  deglutition  are 
^?**iderable;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce 
JQilclren  j.0  carrv  out  any  0f  these  measures  with  perseverance. 

-The  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  which  is  a  very  frequent  and  very 
roublesome  complication,  may  generally  be  checked  by  the  injection, 
!*lce  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  a  solution  of  one  or  two  grains  of 
ltl*5*.te  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  water;  and  the  swelling  of  the  sub- 
^^illary  glands  may  often  be  diminished  by  warm  fomentations,  or 
r   *he  application  of  spongio-piline,  or  a  linseed-meal  poultice  to  the 

^  omething,  too,  may  be  done  to  promote  the  patient's  comfort,  and 

lessen  the  danger  of  affections  of  the  air-passages,  by  providing  (as 

Ls?    suggested  when  I  spoke  of  croup)  for  the  presence  of  a  warm  and 

"**  ^t  atmosphere  in  the  room;  and,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  affection, 
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by  the  inhalation,  if  the  child  is  old  enough  to  employ  it,  of  the  steam 
of  warm  water,  or  of  warm  vinegar  and  water. 

While  the  above  local  measures  are  had  recourse  to,  the  constitu- 
tional treatment  must  be  pursued  no  less  diligently.  In  this  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that- the  feverish  condition,  which  is  often 
observed  at  the  outset  of  diphtheria',  must  not  mislead  us  into  with- 
holding nourishment,  or  into  resorting  to  any  strenuously  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment.  If,  indeed,  there  is  much  heat  of  skin  at  the  onset 
of  the  attack,  if  the  tongue  is  coated,  and  the  bowels  are  constipated, 
an  ipecacuanha  emetic  may  be  given,  followed  by  a  few  grains  of  graj 
powder,  and  a  mild  saline  aperient,  as  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  its 
effervescing  citrate.  A  simple  saline,  as  the  citrate  of  potass,  may 
afterwards  be  continued  every  three  or  four  hours,  to  each  dose  of 
which  four  or  five  grains  of  the  chlorate  of  potass  should  be  added. 
All  this  time,  too,  the  child  should  be  kept  in  bed,  since  it  is  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  avoid  all  needless  expenditure  of  the  strength; 
while,  though  wine  may  at  first  be  unnecessary,  beef-tea  must  be  gives 
from  the  very  first,  and  stimulants  can  seldom  be  long  delayed.  The 
softness  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  indeed,  almost  always  give,  ii 
spite  of  the  temporary  heat  of  surface,  plain  intimation  of  the  count 
which  we  shall  have  to  pursue  ;  and  very  often  a  shorter  time  thai 
twenty-four  hours  suffices  to  dissipate  entirely  the  febrile  symptom) 
with  which  the  disease  set  in,  and  to  show  it  in  its  real  characters. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  any  spe 
cific  remedy  for  diphtheria,  though  I  have  given,  and  am  accustom© 
to  give,  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  a  large  proportioi 
of  cases.  It  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  valuable  medicine,  but  n 
more ;  and  in  my  hands  it  has  never  vindicated  its  claims  to  thoa 
special  virtues,  for  which  some  practitioners  give  it  credit.  I  gen 
erally  employ  it  in  combination  with  the  chlorate  of  potass,  givin, 
about  four  grains  of  that  salt  and  eight  minims  of  the  tincture  ever 
four  hours,  to  a  child  five  years  old.  I  have  never  seen  reason  fo 
believing  that  where  ordinary  doses  of  a  remedy  fail,  extraordinar 
doses  would  succeed ;  and  when  one  physician  talks  of  giving  fifteei 
minims  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  day  and  night,  for  seventy-twi 
hours,  I  do  not  know  whether  to  marvel  more  at  the  endurance  of  tb 
patient,  or  the  hardihood  of  the  doctor.1  Iron  has  seemed  to  me,  b 
some  instances,  to  indispose  the  patient  for  taking  food,  or  to  incapa 
citate  the  stomach  for  bearing  it ;  and  sometimes  on  this  account 
sometimes  simply  from  its  failing  to  produce  any  good  effect,  I  ha* 
discontinued  it,  and  had  recourse  instead  to  quinine,  with  hydrochlori 
acid  and  tincture  of  bark  ;  and  this  again  has  succeeded  in  some  is 
stances,  and  not  succeeded  in  others. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  it  must  be  confessed  that  th* 
employment  of  medicine  has  seemed  of  importance  altogether  subor 
dinate  to  the  administration  of  food  and  stimulants ;  and  children  o 
four  years  old  have  taken  six  ounces  of  port  wine,  and  one  or  twi 

1  Dr.  Aubrun,  in  a  communication  to  the  Acade*mie  ties  Sciences,  at  Paris,  Nor.  8( 
1SG0;  reported  in  the  Journal  f.  Kinderkrankheiten,  Jan.,  1861,  vol.  xuvi,  p.  141. 
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ounces  of  brandy,  for  several  days  together,  not  only  with  manifest 
advantage,  but  apparently  as  the  only  means  by  which  life  could  be 
maintained.  When  deglutition  has  been  very  difficult,  or  when,  without 
any  absolute  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the  patient  has  refused  nourish- 
ment, or  the  stomach  has  rejected  it,  I  have  Had  recourse  to  beef-tea 
enemata  with  temporary  advantage;  though  in  no  instance  did  a 
patient  ultimately  recover  in  whom  vomiting  or  indisposition  to  take 
food  was  other  than  a  very  transitory  symptom. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  scanty  secretion  of  urine  in  some 
cases  of  diphtheria,  and  of  the  excessive  quantity  of  albumen  which 
it  is  then  found  to  contain,  as  one  of  the  gravest  symptoms  of  the 
disease.    Dr.  Wade,1  of  Birmingham, — to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
pointing  out  the  structural  changes  in  the  kidneys  which  are  found 
associated  with  this  condition  of  the  urine,  and  which  are  in  many 
instances  apparent  oven  within  the  first  three  or  four  days  from  the 
commencement  of  diphtheria — insists  on  the  employment  of  the  iodide 
and  chlorate  of  potass  almost  from  the  first,  and  on  the  administration 
of  large  quantities  of  fluid,  as  infallible  preventives  of  this  danger, 
and  indeed  of  every  other.    There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  urinary  secretion  may  be  greatly  increased  by  drinking 
large  quantities  of  water,  and  that,  in  many  instances,  the  absolute 
(not  the  merely  proportionate)  quantity  of  albumen  is  simultaneously 
diminished  to  a  very  considerable  extent.     It  is,  however,  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  to  induce  a  child  of  three  years  old,  suffering  from  scar- 
latinal dropsy,  to  drink  a  quart  of  water  daily,  from  what  it  is  to 
force  upon  it  large  quantities  of  fluid,  at  a  time  when  every  attempt 
»t  deglutition  produces  intense  pain,  and  when  it  taxes  the  attendants 
to  the  utmost  to  induce  the  patient  to  swallow  enough  to  maintain  the 
Egging  powers  of  life.     It  is  during  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
*hen  deglutition  is  commonly  most  difficult,  and  dangers  from  other 
Purees  are  most  pressing,  that  the  troubles  of  the  urinary  secretion 
are  commonly  encountered  in  their  gravest  forms.     I  have  given  the 
iodide  of  potassium  in  these  cases,  just  as  I  have  given  it  in  combi- 
nation with  other  salines  in  scarlatinal  dropsy.     I  believe  the  remedy 
to  be  a  serviceable  one ;  but  I  must  at  the  same  time  add,  that  there 
fcem  to  me  to  be  few  things  more  injurious  to  the  advancement  of 
Medical  knowledge,  than  the  aphoristic  dogmatism  which  enunciates 
*  certain  mode  of  treatment  as  one  in  which  "  no  instance  of  a  fatal 
ermination"  is  met  with  "  where  it  has  been  carried  out/' 

Now  and  then  a  single  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
be  disease,  has  relieved  the  difficulty  of  deglutition  where  that  was 
'oublesome ;  but  I  have  not  observed  any  internal  remedy  check  the 
ivance  of  croupal  symptoms  coming  on  in  the  course  of  diphtheria 
>r  which  tonic  and  stimulant  measures  had  already  been  necessary. 
1  those  instances  in  which  the  disease  has  announced  itself  almost 
om  the  outset  by  croupal  symptoms,  I  believe  that  the  presence  of 
Ise  membrane  on  the  fauces  should  not  betray  us  into  any  wide 

1  In  his  essay,  Observations  on  Diphtheria,  8vo,  London,  1858  j  and  a  subsequent  paper 
i  Diphtheria,  printed  at  Birmingham  in  1863. 
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deviation  from  that  course  of  treatment  which  we  should  adopt  in  cases 
of  primary  cynanche  trachealis;  and  the  administration  of  emetics 
(though  not  of  antimonials)  and  the  steady  •employment  of  mercurials, 
though  the  patient  may  at  the  same  time  stand  in  need  of  support 
and  stimulants,  have  sefemed  to  me  of  great  moment.  In  these  cases, 
however,  even  more  than  in  those  of  inflammatory  croup,  the  early  per- 
formance of  tracheotomy  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  indicated,  so  soon 
as  remedies  ceased  to  tell  on  the  symptoms  of  disordered  respiration. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  specific  treatment  which  we  can 
recommend  for  the  removal  of  the  paralytic  symptoms  that  succeed  to 
diphtheria.  First  of  all,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have  a 
tendency  to  spontaneous  subsidence  with  the  lapse  of  time;  in  the  next 
place,  the  longer  the  interval  between  the  acute  stage  of  diphtheria  and 
the  supervention  of  the  paralytic  symptoms,  the  less  is  in  general  their 
gravity ;  and,  thirdly,  so  long  as  the  impaired  power  is  limited  to  the 
extremities,  and  to  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  we  are  warranted  in 
entertaining  a  favorable  view  of  the  case,  which,  however,  is  no  longer 
justified  when  either  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  involved,  or  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  disturbed.  As  a  general  rule,  tonic  remedies 
are  indicated ;  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to  employ  preparations  of 
iron,  in  combination  with  nux  vomica,  or  strychnine.  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  recovery  to  take  place,  slowly  but  steadily,  under 
the  use  of  these  means :  I  do  not,  however,  know  of  any  case  in  which 
the  improvement  was  so  marked  as  to  justify  me  in  saying,  that  the 
remedies,  independent  of  the  influence  of  time  and  of  general  hygienic 
measures,  had  had  an  important  share  in  producing  it. 

There  is  another  form  of  disease,  allied  to  diphtheria  by  many  of 
its  characters,  allied  to  cynanche  laryngea  by  others,  which  presents 
itself  to  us  as  a  most  dangerous  complication  of  some  other  affection, 
almost  always  of  measles.  I  was  familiar  with  this,  and  described1  it, 
at  a  time  when  my  acquaintance  with  genuine  idiopathic  diphtheria 
was  very  slight  and  imperfect ;  and  I  reproduce  my  account  of  it  here, 
because  in  a  few  respects — as  for  instance  in  the  ulcerative  stomatitis, 
with  which  it  was  associated — it  differed  from  those  forms  of  diphtheria 
with  which  I  have  since  become  conversant. 

This  variety  of  croup  seldom  begins  until  the  eruption  of  measles 
is  on  the  decline,  or  till  the  process  of  desquamation  has  commenced. 
Its  occurrence  is  most  frequent  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day  from 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  but  it  oftener  occurs  at  a  later  than  at 
an  earlier  period.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  well-marked  symp- 
toms from  the  very  first ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  character  of 
the  disease  is  masked,  and  its  course  insidious,  and  that  the  degree 
of  suffering  during  life  affords  no  correct  index  to  the  amount  of 
mischief  which  may  be  revealed  by  a  dissection  after  death.  Of  itself 
it  is  highly  dangerous,  and  its  hazard  is  increased  by  the  frequent 
coexistence  with  it  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  serves  more- 
over to  throw  the  symptoms  of  croup  into  the  shade.  When  the 
laryngeal  affection  comes  on  three  or  four  days  after  the  appearance  of 

1  Medical  Gazette,  Aug.  25,  1843. 
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measles,  its  presence  is  usually  betokened  by  much  more  obvious 
symptoms  than  when  it  occurs  after  the  lapse  of  a  longer  period  from 
the  febrile  attack.  Sometimes,  however,  it  develops  itself  unnoticed, 
simultaneously  with  the  measles,  and  causes  a  fatal  issue  when  the 
medical  attendant  is  least  prepared  to  expect  it.  The  child  in  such 
cases  is  evidently  more  seriously  ill  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
mere  existence  of  measles;  but  he  makes  no  definite  complaint, 
neither  are  there  any  obvious  indications  of  the  special  suffering  of 
any  particular  organ.  There  are  considerable  drowsiness,  disinclina- 
tion to  swallow,  and  reluctance  to  speak ;  but  the  cough  may  be  very 
slight,  and  the  respiration  free  from  distinct  croupy  stridor,  while  the 
child  speaks  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  appreciate 
any  alteration  of  the  voice.  In  such  circumstances,  the  most  careful 
observation  is  needed  to  avoid  error.  The  loss  of  voice  should  of  itself 
direct  attention  to  the  state  of  the  larynx  ;  the  cry  should  be  listened 
to  attentively ;  pressure  should  be  made  on  the  larynx,  to  ascertain 
whether  much  tenderness  exists,  and  examination  of  the  fauces  should 
never  be  neglected. 

But  little  less  obscure,  and  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence,  are 
those  instances  in  which  the  laryngeal  affection  attends  the  process  of 
desquamation.     Recovery  up  to  a  certain  point  has  probably  gone  on 
well,  when  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  an  increase  of  the 
cough  and  morbillous  catarrh,  the  febrile  symptoms  become  exacer- 
bated, and  the  child  droops  again,  apparently  without  any  adequate 
cause.     Sometimes  a  loud  sonorous  cough,  succeeded  or  accompanied 
by  alteration  of  the  respiratory  sounds,  betrays  the  nature  of  the 
disease ;  but  at  other  times  there  are  no  symptoms  besides  unusual 
drowsiness,  reluctance  to  speak,  or  alteration  in  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
with  disinclination  to  swallow,  or  difficulty  in  the  act  of  deglutition. 
.  Iq  many  instances  deglutition  is  scarcely  at  all  impeded;  and  I  re- 
member only  one  case  in  which  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  was  so 
great  that  fluids  returned  by  the  nose.     But  even  though  these  symp- 
toms be  but  slight,  it  will  usually  be  observed,  on  examining  the 
Hiouth,  that  the  gums  have  a  spongy  appearance,  or  are  actually 
Ulcerated,  that  the  tongue  is  preternaturally  red  and  raw,  and  that 
fcmall  aphthous  ulcers  have  formed  upon  its  edges  and  on  the  lining 
Haembrane  of  the  mouth.  '  The  soft  palate  will  usually  be  seen  to  be 
*ed  and  swollen,. and  specks  of  false  membrane  will  be  observed  on 
the  velum  or  tonsils.    In  such  a  case,  if  it  terminate  fatally,  the  dura- 
tion of  life  is  very  variable ;    though  the  disease,  for  the  most  part, 
runs  a  somewhat  chronic  course.     The  child's  strength  declines  daily, 
a.nd  emaciation  makes  rapid  progress ;  yet  no  acute  symptoms  appear. 
There  is  great  restlessness,  and  no  posture  seems  easy  to  the  child ; 
or  else  it  sits  constantly  upright  in  bed,  distress  and  dyspnoea  follow- 
ing any  attempt  to  place  it  in  the  recumbent  position.    The  alteration 
of  the  voice  is  succeeded  by  complete  aphonia ;  the  frequent  hacking 
cough,  which  had  previously  caused  much  annoyance,  ceases  altogether ; 
and,  although  evidently  thirsty,  the  child  often  refuses  drink,  or  swal- 
lows with  difficulty.    Diarrhoea,  or  pneumonia,  usually  supervenes,  and 
hastens  death ;  though  in  some  instances  exacerbation  of  the  croupal 
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symptoms,  coupled  with  the  increasing  weakness  of  the  child,  are  the 
only  causes  of  the  fatal  termination. 

On  examining  after  death  the  bodies  of  children  who  have  died  of 
this  affection,  not  Only  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  found 
inflamed  and  ulcerated,  but  the  soft  palate,  fauces,  epiglottis,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx  are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  intensely  con- 
gested, and  coated  more  or  less  extensively  with  false  membrane.  The 
epiglottis  is  often  ulcerated  on  both  its  surfaces,  and  partially  coated 
with  false  membrane ;  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is 
generally  eroded  by  numerous  small  ulcerations,  as  well  as  covered 
with  a  similar  deposit.  I  have  in  no  instance  observed  false  membrane 
extending  below  the  larynx  ;  and  although  the  trachea  is  usifelly  con- 
gested, sometimes  intensely  so,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  of  invariable 
occurrence.  Bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  especially  the  latter,  are 
frequent  complications  of  this  affection. 

The  peculiar  sound  that  characterizes  the  cough  of  croup,  the  stridor 
of  the  respiration  and  the  urgent  dyspnoea  which  attend  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  result,  as  I  scarcely  need  remind  you,  almost  entirely 
from  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscks  of  the  larynx,  and  not  from 
the  mechanical  obstacle  which  the  presence  of  false  membrane  offers 
to  the  free  admission  or  exit  of  air.  Wo  have  seen  that  these  symp- 
toms are,  on  the  whole,  less  marked  in  cases  where  croup  appears  as  a 
secondary  affection,  and  the  larynx  becomes  involved  by  the  extension 
to  it  of  disease  beginning  in  the  throat,  than  in  those  where  the  air- 
passages  themselves  are  primarily  affected.  Still  they  vary  much,  both 
in  the  period  of  their  occurrence  and  the  degree  of  their  severity,  even 
in  those  cases  that  much  resemble  each  other ;  and  they  bear  no  cer- 
tain relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  any  more  than  to  the 
amount  of  the  deposit  of  false  membrane.  The  diversities  in  this* re- 
spect depend  on  constitutional  peculiarity  rather  than  on  any  essential 
differences  in  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

This  view,  indeed,  is  not  taken  by  all  writers,  but  some  observers 
of  deservedly  high  repute — such,  for  instance,  as  M.  Guersant1 — have' 
conceived  that  there  are  differences  sufficient  to  warrant  our  placing 
in  a  separate,  category  those  cases  of  croup  which  are  marked  by  the 
predominance  of  spasmodic  symptoms.  They  have  proposed  to  desig- 
nate this  form  of  the  disease  by  the  name  of  laryngitis  %tridulay  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  ordinary  croup,  the  laryngitis  pseudo-membranacei. 
It  was  doubtless  the  observation  of  some  cases  of  this  kind  that  led 
Dr.  Millar,2  more  than  ninety  years  ago,  to  describe  under  the  name 
of  the  " acute  asthma"  a  disease  resembling  croup  in  many  respects, 
but  presenting  a  mixture  of  spasmodic  and  inflammatory  symptoms — 
the  former  predominating  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the 
latter  towards  its  close.  Dr.  Millar  appears,  indeed,  in  some  measure 
to  have  confounded  two  very  different  affections, — the  true  spasmodic 
croup,  or  laryngismus   stridulus,  with   the   inflammatory  croup,  or 

1  In  the  article  Croup,  in  vol.  ix,  of  the  2d  edition  of  the  Dictionneire  de  M&Jerine, 
&c.    Paris,  1835.  • 

2  Observations  on  the  Asthma  and  on  the  Whooping-Cough,  8vo,  London,  1769. 
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cynanche  trachealis,  under  the  idea  that  they  constituted  the  two 
stages  of  one  disease.  But,  nevertheless,  cases  are  sometimes  observed 
that  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  Millar's  description,  though  no 
advantage  seems  to  me  likely  to  arise  from  constituting  a  new  species 
of  croup  out  of  a  modification  in  its  symptoms  produced  by  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  patient.  • 

In  some  children  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  spasmodic  affections 
than  in  others :  in  such  the  laryngeal  nerves  will  take  the  alarm  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  disease,  and  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  will 
consequently  commence  at  an  early  stage,  and  will  soon  attain  great 
intensity,  but  may  become  masked  by  the  permanent  distress  of  breath- 
ing to  which  the  disease  in  its  progress  gives  rise.    In  other  instances, 
the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  disease,  aid  those  of  spasmodic  disturb- 
ance, may  be  so  commingled,  or  may  so  alternate  with  each  Qther,  as 
to  render  it  hard  to  tell  from  which  the  child  suffers  most.     This  was 
the  case  with  a  little  boy,  ten  months  old,  who  some  years  since  came 
under  my  care,  suffering  from  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  ordinary 
inflammatory  croup.     The  symptoms,  though  not  very  urgent,  were 
plainly  marked,  and  the  active  employment  of  antimony  soon  dis- 
sipated them.     During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  however,  the 
child,  who  seemed  highly  nervous  and  excitable,  suffered  from  fits  of 
dyspnoea  far  more  severe  than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
general  mildness  of  the  attack,  or  than  would  have  been  supposed  to 
exist  by  any  one  who  had  seen  the  child  only  in  the  intervals  of  the 
paroxysm.     The  cough  and  respiration  had  for  forty-eight  hours  en- 
tirely lost  all  croupy  character,  and  nothing  but  catarrh  seemed  left 
behind ;   when  the  child  was  suddenly  seized  with  extreme  difficulty 
of  breathing,  attended  with  slight  croupy  noise,  and  lay  stiff  in  his 
nurse's  arms,  with  his  thumbs  drawn  into  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and 
his  great  toe  separated  from  the  others.     Four-and-twenty  hours  had 
elapsed  from  the  supervention  of  these  new  symptoms  before  I  was 
able  to  visit  the  child.     He  was  then  extremely  restless ;  his  face  was 
flashed,  his  thumbs  were  drawn  into  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  his 
feet  were  forcitdy  extended ;  his  breathing  was  labored,  and  attended 
^rith  a  hoarse  croupy  sound,  which  became  still  more  distinct  whenever 
the  child  coughed.     The  bowels  had  not  acted  for  a  couple  of  days ; 
Viut  an  hour  after  my  visit  some  purgative  medicine,  of  which  large 
closes  had  been  given  during  the  previous  six  or  eight  hours,  began  to. 
^ct,  and  produced  three  very  copious  evacuations,  with  perfect  relief 
to  all  his  symptoms.     The  carpopedal  contractions  disappeared,  the 
Respiration  became  easy,  and  the  face  ceased  to  be  flushed  or  anxious. 
The  child  slept  well  through  the  night,  was  cheerful  on  the  following 
*3ay,  and  still  hoarseness  attending  his  occasional  cough  was  the  only 
Remaining  symptom.     In  a  day  or  two  that  also  disappeared,  and  the 
*2hild  perfectly  recovered. 

The  influence  of  that  spasmodic  element  which  enters  so  largely  into 

the  production  of  the  symptoms  of  cynanche  tracheal  is,  is  seen  in  many 

cases  in  the  long  persistence  of  a  croupy  sound  with  the  cough,  and  in 

its  subsequent  recurrence  when  a  patient  who  has  once'  had  croup 
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catches  cold.    In  these  cases  the  nerves  have  doubtless  not  thoroughly  . 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  previous  inflammation. 

Before  closing  this  lecture,  one  or  two  additional  illustrations  may 
be  adduced  of  spasmodic  affection  of  the  larynx  in  connection  with  dis- 
ease seated  elsewhere ;'  though  the  remarks  made  at  an  early  period 
of  the  course,  on  spasm  of  the  glottis  as  a  frequent  attendant  on  the 
convulsive  affections  of  infancy,  must  have  made  you  thoroughly 
familiar  with  its  occurrence.1       •  • 

1  See  Lecture  XIII,  p.  162. 

*  There  is  a  form  of  spasmodic  affection  of  the  larynx,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Thymic  Asthma,  has  attracted  considerable  attention  among  continental  writers,  though 
my  own  experience  concerning  it  is  confined  to  a  single  case  which  I  observed  manr 
years  ago.  The  spasm  of  the  glottis,  Vhich  is  the  most  prominent  symptom  in  this  affec- 
tion, is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  hypertrophied  thymus  on  the  larynx,  ami 
the  consequent  irritation  of  its  nerves. 

The  essay  of  Haugstcd — Thymi  in  homine,  &o. :  descriptio  anatomica,  pathologica 
et  physiologica,  8vo,  Hafnio>,  18.'J2 — may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  any  one  de- 
sirous of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject.  I  owe  to  Professor  Gairtlner. 
of  Glasgow,  the  obligation  of  his  having  directed  my  attention,  in  a  note  at  p.  263  of 
his  Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine,  by  which  he  has  left  all  members  of  our  profe&ku 
largely  his  debtors,  to  the  memoir,  by  Dr.  Hood,  of  Kilmarnock,  on  Spasm  d  the 
Glottis  from  enlarged  Thymus,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  January. 
1827.  He  u  who  proves,  discovers,"  is  an  old  adage,  bat  a  true  one;  I  am  glad  that 
it  should  find  a  fresh  verification,  as  in  Dr.  Hood's  case,  among  our  northern  country- 
men. I  will  merely  relate  the  case  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  do  so  rather  on 
account  of  its  rarity  than  of  any  important  practical  inferences  which  I  am  prepared  to 
deduce  from  it. 

The  subject  of  the  observation  was  a  little  boy,  who  was  brought  to  me  at  the  age  of 
six  months,  suffering  from  symptoms  which  his  mother  said  had  existed,  though  in  a  le« 
aggravated  degree,  almost  from  the  time  of  his  birth ;  but  which  had  not  much  alarmed 
her  until  they  were  followed  by  an  attack  of  general  convulsions  a  day  or  two  befhre  1 
saw  the  child.  These  symptoms  consisted  in  the  occasional  occurrence  of  great  difficulty 
in  breathing,  attended  with  considerable  livor  of  the  surface,  continuing  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  returning  every  two  or  three  weeks  without  any  assignable  cause.  From  the 
sixth  month  the  child  seemed  very  liable  to  catch  cold,  and  had  frequent  cough  and 
wheezing;  but  a  little  rhonchus  was  all  that  was  ever  perceptible  in  the  lungs;  and 
febrile  symptoms  were  at  no  time  apparent.  The  attacks  of  difficult  breathing  often 
occurred  at  night,  the  child  waking  from  sleep  with  them,  or  they  were  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  deglutition,  which  process  always  seemed  to  be  attended  with  slisrht  difficulty 
whenever  the  child  attempted,  as  it  grew  older,  to  swallow  semi-solid  substances,  It 
was  remarkable  that  no  distinct  crowing  sound  ever  attended  the#n?pirntion;  but  that 
the  child  having  turned  extremely  livid  during  the  paroxysm  of  dyspna»a,  gradually  re- 
covered its  breath,  and  the  livor  and  anxiety  of  the  countenance  disappeared  by  degrees. 
Profuse  perspiration  about  the  head  generally  followed  these  seizures;  and  sometimes  the 
child  would  pass  into  a  stale  of  general  convulsions,  in  which,  however,  it  did  not 
struggle  much,  but  continued  to  breathe  hurriedly  for  some  time  after  they  had  passed  on\ 
From  about  the  ninth  month,  slight  cough  was  almost  constantly  present,  though  still  un- 
attended by  any  febrile  disturbance;  the  head  was  sometimes, very  hot,  and  the  difficulty 
of  deglutition,  the  dyspnoea,  and  the  convulsions,  increased  both,  in  severity  and  in  the 
frequency  of  their  recurrence.  The  child  now  cut  the  two  lower  incisors,  but  without 
any  change  taking  place  in  his  general  condition.  Two  or  three  weeks  before  his  death, 
which  happened  when  just  a  twelvemonth  old,  he  had  an  attack  of  coryza.  with  abundant 
puriform  discharge,  which,  by  its  hardening,  blocked  up  the  nostrils,  and  caused  a  guod 
deal  of  distress  in  breathing,  though  unattended  by  any  really  grave  symptom.  He  was 
recovering  from  this,  when  one  morning  early,  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  came  on.  winch 
was  followed  by  a  slight  fit,  that  left  him  pale  and  exhausted.  About  two  hours  h for- 
wards, his  breathjng  not  having  become  as  quiet  and  natural  as  before  the  first  paroxysm, 
another  attack  came  on,  in  which  he  died. 

On  examining  the  body  after  death,  the  lividity  of  all  the  depending  parts  was  very 
remarkable. 

The  pericranium  stripped  off  very  easily  from  the  bones  of  the  skull,  which  were  ex- 
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MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  described  a  spasmodic  cough  that 
returns  in  paroxysms,  is  loud,  attended  with  an  imperfect  whoop,  and 
may  be  easily  taken  for  whooping-cough  by  the  inattentive  observer. 
It  is,  however,  a  symptom  of  bronchial  phthisis,  due  to  the  extension 
to  the  larynx  of  irritation  seated  in  a  distant  part  of  the  respiratory 
organs. 

Intestinal  irritation  is  a  frequent  cause  of  nervous  cough  in  child- 
hood. It  is  sometimes  a  loud,  solitary,  ringing  cough — the  tussis 
ovilla,  tussis  ferina  of  medical  writers ;  at  other  times  it  is  a  short  dry 
cough,  attended  with  no  particular  inconvenience,  but  teasing  from  its 
frequency.  Both  of  these  forms  appear  to  result  in  many  instances 
from  the  presence  of  worms,  and  speedily  cease  under  the  judicious 
employment  of  purgative  medicines. 

Lastly,  I  may  once  more  remind  you  of  the  cough  which  is  occa- 
sionally heard  in  the  early  stage  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
brain.  It  is  a  very  short,  hoarse  cough,  which  sometimes  continues 
for  a  few  minutes  almost  incessantly,  then  ceases  for  a  time,  and  then, 
after  a  pause,  /returns  again.  The  disturbance  of  the  brain  is  sympa- 
thized with  by  the  larynx,  and  the  depletion  which  relieves  the  former 
argan,  removes  the  irritation  of  the  latter. 

;eedingly  vascular.  There  was  considerable  vascularity  of  the  dura  mater,  the  sinuses  of 
which,  and  the  cerebral  veins  generally,  were  gorged  with  fluid  blood.  There  was  no 
injection  of  the  pia  mater ;  sections  of  the  brain  presented  a  rather  greater  number  of 
bloody  points  than  natural,  but  its  substance  was  Arm,  and  the  lateral  ventricles  contained 
but  little  fluid. 

The  first  object  seen  on  opening  the  cl^t  was  the  thymus  gland,  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  mediastinum,  anMiearly  concealed  the  heart.  Its  structure  was 
apparently  natural ;  its  length  was  3}  inches,  and  it  weighed  328}  grains. 

The  heart  was  extremely  large,  as  large  as  the  heart  of  a  child  three  years  old.  Its 
luricles  and  the  veins,  both  the  cavoe  and  the  pulmonary  veins,  were  full  of  fluid  blood. 
The  organ  was  not  well  contracted ;  its  structure  was  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  festal 
3penings  were  close'd. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  thick  mucus  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  but  they  were  per- 
fectly healthy ;  and  the  rest  of  the  body  presented  no  remarkable  appearance,  except  that 
a  considerable  extent  of  both  lungs  was  in  a  state  of  carniflcation. 

Now,  notwithstanding  some  points  of  difference  between  this  case  and  those  in  which 
ipasm  of  the  glottis  has  been  induced  by  a  different  cause,  yet  we  recognize  in  it  the 
grand  symptoms  of  that  affection,  and  those  the  same  as  make  up  the  spasmodic  element 
in  cases  of  inflammatory  croup.  The  enlargement  of  the  thymus  appears  to  have  induced 
permanent  irritation  about  the  windpipe,  which  betrayed  itself  by  the  frequent  cough  and 
the  constant  wheezing.  To  the  same  cause,  too,  must  be  referred  the  difficult  deglutition, 
while  the  convulsions  were  probably  much  favored  by  the  enlarged  gland  pressing  upon 
the  superior  cava  and  right  auricle,  and  thus  impeding  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head  : 
nor  must  we  forget,  among  the  probable  causes  of  the  child's  sudden  death,  the  remarkable 
degree  of  cardiac  hypertrophy.  The  fatal  event,  however,  might  possibly  not  have  occurred 
but  for  the  attack  of  coryza,  and  the  consequent  impairment  of  the  respiratory  function, 
which  naturally  tended  to  increase  the  congestion  of  th*  brain. 
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LECTURE   XXVI. 

Whooping-Couoh. — Course  of  the  disease  in  its  simplest  form — subject  to  great  variitiM 
in  its  mode  of  onset  and  degree  of  severity.— Signification  of  the  whoop. — Coarse  of  At 
disease  when  declining — Its  danger  depends  on  its  complications — Complication  vtt 
bronchitis— at  its  outset,  or  when  it  has  continued  for  some  time— Complication  win 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system — sometimes  exists  from  the  first,  and  causes  death  eta 
before  characters  of  disease  are  fully  developed— but  may  come  on  at  any  period- 
various  forms  assumed  by  disorder  of  nervous  system — great  danger  when  paroxyioi 
of  cough  terminate  in  convulsions-— caution  as  to  nervous  character  of  dyspnoea  a 
many  cases,  and  as  to  danger  of  over-treating  it. — True  hydrocephalus  rare  as  a  coo- 
plication. 

• 

We  pass  to-day  to  the  study  of  one  of  the  most  common  disorders 
of  childhood.  Few  persons  attain  to  adult  age  without  haying  ex- 
perienced an  attack  of  whooping-cough,  and  still  fewer  of  those  who 
escape  it  when  children  suffer  from  it  in  after-life. 

Whooping-cough,  then,  claims  our  notice  as  being  essentially  a  dis- 
ease of  early  life ;  but  as  it  is  one  which  almost  every  old  woman  pro* 
fesses  to  cure,  we  might  fairly  expect  not  to  be  detained  long  with  its 
study.  We  find,  however,  that  in  this  metropolis  it  ranks  fourth  among 
the  causes  of  death  under  five  yearqff  age ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
convulsions,  and  hydrocephalus,  being  the  only  more  fatal  ailments. 
A  cursory  inquiry  will  not  suffice  to  make  us  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  points  of  importance  in  the  history  of  a  disease  that  has  so 
many  victims. 

The  affection  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  a  cough  of  spasmodic 
character,  that  usually  succeeds  to  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  having 
recurred  at  intervals  for  a  few  weeks,  ceases  without  having  occasioned 
any  serious  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  or  having  required  any 
active  medical  treatment.  In  its  graver  forms  it  is  one  of  the  most 
fearful  diseases  that  we  ever  have  to  encounter,  often  keeping  the  life 
of  the  patient  for  days  or  weeks  together  in  almost  constant  jeopardy, 
liable  to  be  exaggerated  by  the  most  trivial  cause,  or  rendered  fatal 
by  the  slightest  error  in  treatment ;  while  the  highest  effort  of  our  art 
is  limited  to  mitigating  the  severity  and  warding  off  the  urgent  danger 
of  symptoms  which  we  are  unable  wholly  to  subdue,  and  which  we 
must  trust  to  time  and  nature  thoroughly  to  cure. 

Such  great  differences  in  the  course  of  the  disease  in  diffefent  cases 
have  given  rise  to  many  ingenious  theories  as  to  its  nature  and  seat, 
framed  with  the  view  of  explaining  that  which  cannot  but  strike  all 
observers  as  so  enigmatical  in  its  character.  None  of  these  specula- 
tions, however,  have  led  to  any  useful  practical  results,  and  we  shall 
be  better  employed  than  in  their  study,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
simple  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  In  doing  this,  we 
will  begin  with  those  cases  in  which  it  is  most  simple  and  least  perilous, 
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and  will  then  examine  in  succession  the  different  modes  in  which  its 
course  becomes  complicated  and  dangerous. 

An  attack  of  whooping-cough  usually  begins  with  catarrh,  and  pre- 
sents at  first  little  or  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  a  common  cold, 
except  that  sometimes  the  cough  is  attended  almost  from  the  outset 
with  a  peculiar  ringing  sound.  By  degrees  the  catarrhal  symptoms 
abate,  and  the  slight  disturbance  of  the  child's  health  altogether  ceases, 
bat  nevertheless  the  cough  continues ;  it  grows  louder  ana  lasts  longer 
than  before,  and  assumes  something  of  a  suffocative  character,  in  all 
of  which  respects  a  tendency  to  exacerbation  towards  night  becomes 
early  apparent.  As  the  cough  grows  severer,  its  peculiarities  become 
more  and  more  manifest ;  during  each  paroxysm  the  child  turns  red 
in  the  face,  and  its  whole  frame  is  shaken  with  the  violence  of  the 
congh.  Each  fit  of  coughing  is  now  made  up  of  a  number  of  short, 
hurried  expirations,  so  forcible,  and  succeeding  each  other  with  such 
f^pidity,  that  the  lungs  are  emptied,  to  a  great  degree,  of  air,  and  the 
child  is  brought  by  their  continuance  into  a  condition  of  impending 
suffocation.  At  length- the  child  draws  breath  with  a  long,  loud,  sono- 
rous inspiration,  the  whoop  from  which  the  disease  derives  its  name,  and 
the  attack  sometimes  terminates.  More  often,  however,  the  whoop  is 
followed  by  but  a  momentary  pause,  and  the  hurried  expiratory  efforts 
^>egin  again,  and  are  again  arrested  by  the  loud  inspiration,  perhaps 
only  to  recommence;  until,  after  the  abundant  expectoration  of  glairy 
mucus,  or  retching,  or  actual  vomiting,  free  inspiration  takes  place, 
and  quiet  breathing  by  degrees  returns.  If  you  listen  to  the  chest 
during  a  fit  of  whooping-cough,  you  will  hear  no  sound  whatever  in  the 
lungs,  but  when  the  whoop  occurs  you  will  once  more  perceive  air 
entering,  though  not  penetrating  into  the  minuter  bronchi.  It  is  not 
£11  the  fit  is  over,  and  respiration  once  more  goes  on  quietly,  that  the 
air  reaches  the  pulmonary  cells  again  ;  but  then  you  will  hear  vesic- 
ular murmur  as  clear  as  if  nothing  ailed  the  child,  or  at  most  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  little  rhonchus,  or  by  slight  mucous  rfile.  If  the 
cough  is  severe,  quiet  breathing  does  not  return,  nor  the  vesicular 
murmur  become  audible,  till  some  time  after  the  paroxysm  is  over ; 
and  occasionally,  shoft'and  laborious  respiration  ushers  in  each  fit  of 
coughing.  The  child  then  seems  to  have  a  presentiment  of  the  coming 
seizure ;  its  face  grows  anxious,  it  looks  up  at  its  mother,  and  clings 
more  closely  to  her  ;  or,  if  old  enough  to  run  about,  you  may  observe 
it,  even  before  its  breathing  has  become  manifestly  affected,  throw 
down  its  playthings,  and  hasten  to  seize  hold  of  a  chair,  or  of  some 
article  of  furniture,  for  support  during  tHe  approaching  fit  of  coughing. 

If  the  case  is  uncomplicated,  even  though  the  attack  be  severe,  the 
child's  health  continues  good,  and  little  or  nothing  ails  it  during  the 
intervals  of  the  cough.  Its  appetite  is  not  impaired,  but  after  throwing 
up  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  a  fit  of  coughing,  it  asks  for  food 
almost  immediately.  If  sleeps 'soundly,  except  when  roused  by  the 
cough ;  the  bowels  act  regularly,  or  are  perhaps  a  little  constipated, 
and  slight  complaint  of  headache  or  languor,  with  loss  of  the  usual 
cheerfulness,  are  often  all  the  permanent  ill  effects  to  be  discerned 
between  the  seizures. 
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After  the  whoop  has  been  heard,  the  disease  goes  on  .for  about  a  week 
to  increase  in  severity,  the  cough  becoming  more  frequent,  its  parox- 
ysms severer  and  more  suffocating,  and  attended  with  more  freqrat 
whoop.  After  remaining  stationary  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  it  be- 
gins to  decline ;  and  one  of  the  first  indications  of  this  is  usually  afforded 
by  a  diminution  in  the  severity  of  the  nocturnal  exacerbations.  We 
next  find,  either  that  the  fits  of  coughing  are  less  frequent,  or,  thougk 
they  should  occur  as  often  as  before,  yet  they  are  less  severe,  and  some* 
times  cease  without  the  occurrence  of  a  whoop.  When  on  the  dedbe, 
however,  exposure  to  the  cold,  neglect  of  the  state  of  the  bowels,  or 
mental  excitement,  will  suffice  in  many  cases  to  bring  back  the  whoop, 
and  to  increase  the  previously  diminished  severity  of  the  attack.  For 
the  most  part,  the  cough  loses  its  spasmodic  character  for  many  days 
before  it  ceases  altogether ;  and  you  may  even  find  a  child,  otherwise 
in  good  heakh,  who  some  six  weeks  after  an  attack  of  whooping-cough, 
still  has  occasional  returns  of  cough,  which  a  slight  cause  would  once 
more  convert  into  an  ailment  with  all  the  characters  of  fully  developed 
pertussis. 

■  Such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  is  unattended  by  any  complication,  and  does  not  give  rise  to  any 
formidable  symptom,  but  issues  in  the  complete  recovery  of  the  patient 
But  even  in  favorable  cases  its  course  is  often  variously  modified,  while 
these  modifications  derive  additional  importance  from  frequently  be- 
tokening or  accompanying  some  of  those  serious  complications  to  which 
the  danger  of  the  disease  is  almost  exclusively  due. 
•  The  average  duration  of  the  catarrhal  stage  of  whooping-cough  ai 
deduced  from  a  comparison  of  fifty-five  cases,  in  which  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  first  distinct  whoop  was  ascertained,  was  12.7  days. 
In  nineteen  of  these  cases  the  first  whoop  was  heard  within  seven  dajp 
from  the  commencement  of  the  catarrhal  symptomeT,  and  in  nineteen 
more  cases  during  the  succeeding  seven  days ;  but  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  duration  of  the  premonitory  stage  are  very  wide  apart,  since  on 
one  occasion  it  lasted  only  two  days,  and  on  another  thirty-five  days. 

But  there  are  many  other  respects  in  which  the  mode  of  onset  of 
whooping-cough  varies,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  facts: 

In  fifty-five  cases  the  average  duration  of  the  catarrhal  stage  wu 
12.7  days ;  the  extremes  being  2  and  35  days.  In  eighteen  cases  the 
catarrhal  stage  lasted  on  the  average  only  8.3  days,  when  the  oough 
assumed  a  distinctly  paroxysmal  character ;  but  no  whoop  occurred  till 
the  fifteenth  day.  In  four  cases,  after  the  catarrhal  stage  had  lasted 
on  the  average  11.5  days,  th£  cough  became  paroxysmal,  but  no  whoop 
occurred  during  the  whole  course  of  the  affection.  In  one  case  the 
cough  had  a  distinctly  paroxysmal  character  from  the  first,  but  no 
whoop  occurred  during  the  whole  course  of  the  affection.  In  six  eases 
the  cough  was  paroxysmal  from  the  outset,  and  continued  so  on  the 
average  9.3  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  distinct  whoop  accompanied 
it.  In  three  cases  a  distinct  whoop  attended  the  cough  from  the  verj 
commencement. 

Some  of  these  may  be  merely  accidental  differences,  but  I  believe 
that  modt  of  them  are  by  no  means  unimportant,  and  that  they  depend 
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on  causes  with  which  a  little  observation  will  make  yon  acquainted. 
My  excuse,  indeed,  for  bringing  before  you  such  dry  detail  with  refer- 
ence to  the  whooping-cough  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other  disease 
of  early  life  concerning  which  we  are  so  much  in  want  of  definite  facts. 
Its  general  features  are  so  obvious,  that  persons  have  not  observed 
with  equal  care  those  less  striking  characters  which  yet  are  of  much 
moment,  as  affording  sure  grounds  for  prognosis,  and  trustworthy 
indications  for  the  guidance  of  treatment. 

Unusual  protraction  of  the  catarrhal  stage  of  whooping-cough  is,  I 
believe,  usually  met  with  either  at  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic 
of  the  disease,  or  towards  its  close.  Epidemic  whooping-cough  very 
frequently  succeeds  to  epidemic  catarrh,  the  former  disease  becoming 
gradually  developed  out  of  the  latter ;  and  the  persistence  of  cough  in 
several  cases  long  after  the  decline  of  all  other  indications  of  catarrh, 
is  often  one  of  the  first  signs  of  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic  of 
whooping-cough.  The  characters  of  whooping-cough,  like  those  of  other 
epidemic  diseases,  often  become  less  marked  towards  the  decline  of  its 
prevalence,  and  we  then  meet  with  cases  in  which  catarrhal  symptoms 
continue  long,  while  the  paroxysms  of  cough  are  slight,  and  the  whoop 
occurs  very  seldom  and  not  severely.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  those  cases  in  which  the  catarrhal  stage  is  of  long  con- 
tinuance seldom  become  severe  during  their  subsequent  progress,  and 
the  same  holds  good  with  reference  to  the  majority  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  whoop  does  not  come  on  until  after  the  cough  has  for  some 
time  assumed  a  paroxysmal  character.  There  are,  however,  some 
instances,  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  notice,  where  the  long 
Juration  of  the  paroxysmal  and  suffocative  character  of  the  cough, 
unattended  by  any  whoop,  is  a  sign  of  the  peculiar  intensity  of  the  dis- 
ease rather  than  of  its  mildness :  on  the  other  hand,  the  preternatural 
shortness  of  the  catarrhal  stage,  or  its  total  absence,  is  not  of  itself  any 
proof  that  the  disease  will  be  more  than  usually  severe.  It  is  usually 
observed  in  very  young  children,  who,  as  I  have  already  told  you, 
we  but  little  liable  to  catarrhal  affections,  and  who  are  not  so  often 
attacked  by  whooping-cough  as  those  who  are  older.  Sometimes,  how- 
aver,  when  other  children  in  the  same  family  are  suffering  from  it, 
they  contract  the  disease  apparently  by  contagion,  and  in  that  case  it 
frequently  happens  that  no  purely  catarrhal  symptoms  precede  it,  but 
that  the  cough  from  the  first  presents  a  paroxysmal  character,  and 
won  becomes  attended  with  a  distinct  whoop. 

Instead  of  coming  on  with  catarrh  of  moderate  intensity,  whooping- 
cough  sometimes  sets  in  with  great  fever,  dyspnoea,  and  many  symp- 
toms of  severe  bronchitis;  though  the  results  of  auscultation  do  not 
indicate  such  serious  disease  as,  judging  from  the  amount  of  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  we  should  expect  to  discover.  In  such  cases,  it  is 
only  on  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms,  which  usually  give 
way  speedily  under  treatment,  that  the  real  nature  of  the  disease 
becomes  apparent.  We  then  observe,  however,  that  while  the  child 
in  all  other  respects  improves,  the  cough  continues  unabated,  that  it 
soon  grows  more  severe,  returning  in  paroxysms,  and  being  attended 
before  long  by  the  characteristic  whoop.     Besides  these  cases,  there  are 
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others,  though  much  less  common,  in  which,  though  the  catanU 
symptoms  are  not  unusually  severe,  the  child  yet  has  paroxysms  of 
dyspnoea,  which  generally  come  on  at  night,  and  may  excite  nrad 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  The  attacks  do  not  apnea 
to  be  induced  by  any  previous  fit  of  coughing,  and  after  lasting  mm 
half  an  hour,  to  an  hour  they  pass  off  of  their  own  accord,  leaving  tk 
child  free  fflr  many  hours  together,  and  probably  not  returning  rati 
the  following  night.  While  the  child  continues  subject  to  thn, 
auscultation  discovers  no  sign  of  serious  mischief  in  the  lungs;  but  a 
proportion  as  the  paroxysms  of  the  cough  increase  in  distinctness,  ant 
the  whoop  becomes  established,  the  fits  of  dyspnoea  diminish,  andn 
the  course  of  a  few  days  entirely  disappear. 

Some  days  usually  elapse  after  the  general  characters  of  the  diseue 
have  become  well  marked,  before  it  reaches  its  acme,  and  during  this 
time  its  nocturnal  paroxysms  generally  increase  in  a  greater  ratio,  botk 
as  to  frequency  and  severity,  than  those  which  occur  by  day.    Sueh, 
at  least,  was  the  course  of  the  disease  in  thirty-eight  out  of  forty-serea 
cases  in  which  this  point  was  especially  noticed.     The  nocturnal  ex- 
acerbation is  sometimes  so  marked,  that  the  fits  of  coughing  are  not 
only  severer,  but  are  actually  more  numerous  by  night-time  than  fcj 
day.     In  very  mild  cases  of  whooping-cough  there  is  but  little  differ- 
ence between  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  paroxysms  at  night- 
time and  by  day ;  and  in  other  instances,  while  the  child  rests  quietly 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  there  is  yet  a  marked  a^raTa- 
tion  of  the  cough  on  first  lying  down  at  night,  and  on  first  waking  in 
the  morning.     When  the  exacerbations  occur  at  these  two  periods,  the 
evening  exacerbation  is  often  induced  by  the  child  being  removed  to 
a  bed-room  less  warm  than  the  apartment  in  which  it  spends  the  day, 
while  tho  morning  attack  results  from  the  accumulation  of  mucus  in 
the  bronchi  during  the  hours  of  sleep. 

Neither  of  these  causes,  however,  is  the  sole  occasion  of  the  in- 
creased severity  of  the  disease  at  night,  nor  is  the  occurrence  peculiar 
to  whooping-cough,  but  is  observed  also  in  asthma,  and  in  many  other 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  adults.  The  severity  of  the 
nocturnal  paroxysms  is  often  a  very  good  criterion  of  the  general  se- 
verity of  the  disease ;  and  any  exacerbation  of  the  disease  is  usually 
attended  with  special  exacerbation  of  the  nocturnal  paroxysms,  and 
not  merely  by  a  more  frequent  coughing  and  whooping,  but  likewise  by 
a  marked  increase  of  dyspnoea.  On  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of 
the  nocturnal  exacerbations  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  indications 
that  the  disease  has  begun  to  lose  something  of  its  previous1  severity, 
and  the  cough  often  ceases  entirely  at  night  for  some  time  before  it 
disappears  completely  during  the  daytime. 

Cough,  preceded  by  catarrhal  symptoms,  aggravated  in  paroxysm, 
assuming  a  suffocative  character,  and  attended  with  a  peculiar  sonor- 
ous inspiration  called  a  whoop,  were  said  to  be  the  characteristics  of 
this  disease.  The  last  two  of  these  phenomena  are  the  special  results 
of  the  nervous  element  which  goes  to  make  up  the  very  compound 
character  of  whooping-cough.  Hence,  in  those  cases  which  are  mrj 
mild,  there  is  so  little  spasm  of  the  glottis,  that  air  enters  freely  when 
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the  child  draws  breath  after  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  the  whoop  is  occa- 
sional and  faint,  while  it  is  still  more  seldom  that  the  cough  displays 
that  suffocative  character  which,  when  severe,  constitutes  one  of  its 
most  formidable  peculiarities. 

None  of  the  phenomena  of  this  disease  call  forth  such  close  obser- 
vation as  the  whoop  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Its  occurrence  in- 
dicates on  the  one  hand  the  existence  of  spasm  of  the  glottis ;  and 
hence  in  those  cases  which  are  very  slight  it  takes  place  but  seldom, 
Utile  it  hardly  ever  comes  on  until  the  disease  has  lasted  a  certain 
time,  and  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  intensity.  It  shows,  however, 
On  the  other  hand,  that  air  does  enter  when  the  child  endeavors  to  in- 
spire, and,  therefore,  in  cases  of  severe  whooping-cough,  a  loud,  long- 
drawn,  sonorous  whoop,  instead  of  adding  to  our  apprehensipn,  tends 
Tather  to  quiet  it,  for  it  assures  us  that  the  spasm  does  not  amount  to 
actual  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  that,  for  this  time  at  least,  the  child 
will  not  choke  in  the  fit  of  coughing.  I  have  already  mentioned  to 
you  that  the  nocturnal  dyspnoea  which  excites  anxiety  in  some  cases 
while  whooping-cough  is  coming  on,  may  disappear  altogether  when 
the  disease  has  assumed  its  regular  type,  and  the  whoop  has  become 
loud  and  distinct.  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  violent  suffocative  char- 
acter of  the  paroxysm  often  abates,  tflc  fits  of  coughlhg  become  fewer, 
md  the  dyspnoea  grows  less  urgent,  after  the  whoop  has  become 
leveloped. 

But,  if  the  disease  should  increase  in  severity,  cough  comes  on  more 
frequently,  and  the  paroxysms  are  of  longer  continuance,  so  that  the 
"ace  grows  quite  livid  before  they  pass  away.  The  pauses  in  the  fit 
ufe  now  no  longer  marked  by  the  sonorous  whoop,  but  after  a  momen- 
»ry  cessation,  the  cough  commences ;  and  though  when  at  length 
;he  attack  passes  off  a  whoop  is  heard,  it  is  more  stridulous  than  it  used 
;o  be,  though  not  so  loud.  Each  paroxysm  of  cough  is  now  preceded 
tnd  followed  by  marked  dyspnoea,  and  the  child  has  scarcely  recov- 
ered from  one  attack  before  another  comes  on.  The  whoop  now  some- 
imes  disappears  altogether,  or  is  very  occasional,  very  short,  and 
suppressed  ;  and  then  the  cough  itself  loses  its  former  character ;  the 
jhild  dreads  its  approach  much,  and  tries  to  suppress  it,  but  in  vain ; 
;he  whole  frame  labors  with  the  convulsive  efforts,  but  no  sound  is 
produced :  the  larynx  is  now  completely  closed  ;  violent,  but  fruitless, 
sxpiratory  efforts  are  made,  as  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  spasmodic 
sroup,  till  general  convulsions  come  on ;  or  at  length  the  spasmodic 
wrastriction  yields,  and  the  attempt  at  expiration  is  successful.  The 
spasm  over,  the  child  once  more  draws  breath,  but  it  seems  quite  ex- 
hausted by  the  violence  of  the  struggle ;  while  sometimes,  before  it 
ba8  recovered  from  this  seizure,  another,  and  then  another,  succeeds, 
till  one  at  length  proves  fatal. 

When  the  disease  has  approached  to  this  degree  of  intensity,  we 
should  rejoice  to  hear  the  loud,  long  whoop  again,  which  would  be  a 
sure  token  of  some  diminution  in  the  suffocative  character  of  the 
cough.  We  should  next  find  that  as  the  whoop  regained  its  former 
character,  those  more  numerous  but  less  distinct  efforts,  which  the 
child  had  made  before,  would  be  merged  m  *h*  si****  prolonged 
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inspiration.  The  dyspnoea  would  next  dimmish,  and  then  the  severity 
of  each  paroxysm  would  grow  less ;  and  then  they  would  not  reev 
so  often,  and  the  whoop  would  be  less  loud,  and  the  night  attacks  ka 
frequent.  If  amendment  were  to  continue,  the  attacks  would  becmj 
more  brief,  and  they  would  sometimes  pass  off  without  any  who% 
while  the  mucous  expectoration  would  become  more  copious;  mk 
the  whoop  would  altogether  cease,  but  the  cough  would  continue  la 
recur  in  paroxysms,  and  to  present  something  of  its  old  suffocati* 
character ;  and  then  this  too  would  cease,  though  cough  might  Hi 
continue  for  a  time  longer. 

The  variations  in  the  course  of  whooping-cough  which  I  hare  m 
described,  depend  for  the  most  part  either  on  the  greater  or  lea  a- 
tensity  o£  the  disease,  or  on  some  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  or« 
some  peculiarity  in  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the  year.  There  in, 
however,  other,  and  some  of  them  much  more  important  changes  it 
its  symptoms  and  its  course,  which  result  from  whooping-cough  kt 
coming  complicated  with  another  disease.  Of  these  complieatumift  i 
far  the  most  frequent  and  most  perilous  are  those  whicn  it  picaettt 
with  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  on  the  one  hand ;  and  with  oonTit 
sions,  congestion  of  the  brain,  or  hydrocephalus,  on  the  other.  TMs 
importance,  too,  ft  greatly  increlsed  by  there  being  no  period  of  At 
disease  to  which  we  can  look  as  bringing  with  it  any  immunity  firoa 
either ;  but  from  the  commencement  of  the  cough  to  its  complete  do- 
appearance,  we  are  at  any  moment  exposed  to  the  risk  of  diseift, 
either  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  brain,  converting  a  trivial  into  a  no* 
formidable  affection.1 

The  circumstances  in  which  whooping-cough  becomes  associated  wA 
other  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  very  various.     Sometimes,  i 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  rather  severe  bronchitic  symptoms,  fit*  J 
quent  short  cough,  and  considerable  dyspnoea,  precede  the  full  it-  ™ 
velopment  of  the  disease.     This  occurrence  is  oftenest  met  with  ftt 
the  commencement  of  epidemics  of  whooping-cough,  or  in  children  tk 
mucous  membrane  of  whose  air-tubes  may  be  supposed  to  hafe  in- 
quired a  peculiar  susceptibility  from  many  previous  bronchitic  seiwwfc 


1  Of  35  children  "who  died  of  whooping-cough  under  my  care,  17  perished  in 
quence  of  the  supervention  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia;  18  from  congestion  of  the 
from  convulsions  coming  on  during  a  fit  of  coughing,  or  from  hydrocephalus. 

Reckoning  the  commencement  of  the  disease  from  the  first  distinct  whoop,  «t  & 
appearance  of  a  well-marked  paroxysmal  character  of  the  cough,  it  appears  thst  of  8 
cases  in  which  this  point  was  noted — 
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On  the  whole,  however,  these  are  not  the  cases  which  need  excite  our 
greatest  solicitude,  for  the  constitutional  symptoms,  which  are  gener- 
ally out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  local  mischief,  usually 
sebtide  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  just  as  we  often  observe  to  be  the 
ease  with  epidemic  influenza  in  the  adult ;  and  as  the  characteristic 
cough  and  whoop  come  on,  all  cause  for  anxiety  disappears. 

Those  cases  are  in  general  much  more  serious  in  which  the  symp- 
toms of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  come  on  after  the  cough  has  assumed 
the  characters  of  whooping-cough.    This  complication  sometimes  occurs 
▼ery  early  in  the  course  of  the*  disease,  and  then  the  bronchitis  and 
"Whooping-cough  appear  to  be  developed  almost  simultaneously.     For 
*  day  or  two,  perhaps  a  whoop  has  been  heard  accompanying  the 
cough  at  intervals,  and  nothing  has  appeared  to  indicate  that  the 
attack  will  be  unusually  severe,  when  all  the  symptoms  suddenly 
lecome  very  much  aggravated ;  the  skin  grows  hot ;  the  respiration 
and  pulse  become  very  much  hurried,  and  this  increase  in  their  fre- 
quency is   permanent,   though   much  greater  at  one  time  than  at 
toother.     The  cough  at  the  same  time  becomes  more  frequent  and 
more  severe,  and  the  whoop  is  more  violent ;  but  the  cough  is  almost 
entirely  unattended  with  expectoration,  or  if  a  little  mucus  be  spit  up 
it  is  almost  always  streaked  with  blood.     Though  very  violent,  the 
fits  of  coughing  are  not  very  long,  and  they  seldom  or  never  end  with 
vomiting.     The  car  detects  mucous  r&le  through  nearly  the  whole  of 
both  lungs ;  on  a  deep  inspiration,  still  smaller  sounds  are  heard,  for 
inflammation  has  attacked  the  minuter  air-tubes ;  and  the  case  is  one 
of  whooping-cough  complicated  with  capillary  bronchitis. 

Supposing  the  disease  to  continue,  the  cough  will  often  in  a  day  or 
two  lose  its  characteristic  whoop,  an  occurrence  which  you  will  likewise 
observe  in  the  course  of  many  other  intercurrent  febrile  or  inflam- 
matory affections  that  may  supervene  during  an  attack  of  whooping- 
cough.  The  cough,  too,  may  become  less  frequent,  or  may  lose  its 
paroxysmal  character,  though  it  will  still  -appear  to  cause  much  suf- 
fering. The  respiration  will  increase  in  frequency,  the  child  constantly 
laboring  for  breath,  and  being  distressed  by  the  slightest;  movement, 
since  that  adds  to  its  dyspnoea.  In  one  little  child  two  years  old  the 
inspirations  two  days  before  her  death  were  130  in  the  nfcnute,  and 
then  on  the  following  day  thev  sank  to  80 ;  but  her  feet  were  now 
cold,  her  face  was  livid,  and  her  pulse  very  feeble.  It  was  she  of 
whose  lungs  I  showed  the  drawing  some  aays  since,  illustrative  of 
vesicular  bronchitis ;  and#her  Case  might  be  taken  as  a  type  of  those 
in  which  acute  bronchitis  comes  on  at  an  early  stage  of  whooping-cough. 

Death  takes  place  more  speedily  in  cases  of  this  kind  than  under 
any  other  form  of  affection  of  the  lungs  which  comes  on  in  the  course 
of  whooping-cough.  I  have  seen  a  child  die  on  the  sixth  day  from  the 
first  appearance  of  any  indication  that  the  disease  was  other  than  a 
very  mild  attack  of  whooping-cough.  It  will  not  surprise  you  that  the 
fatal  event  should  take  place  so  speedily  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  after 
death  we  discover  either  intense  injection,  even  of  the  smaller  bronchi, 
with  copious  effusion  of  pus  into  their  cavities,  or  very  extensive  vesic- 
ular bronchitis,  or  both  conditions  together. 
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But  it  is  not  only  at  the  outset  of  an  attack  of  whooping-cough  thai 
we  encounter  the  danger  of  becoming  complicated  with  other  dvum 
of  the  lungs.  Exposure  to  cold,  or  damp,  may  at  almost  any  periol 
induce  an  exacerbation  of  the  cough,  or  a  distinct  attack  of  bronchitii. 
If,  however,  the  disease  have  already  lasted  for  some  ten  days  or  t 
fortnight,  without  having  presented  any  grave  features,  such  inter- 
current bronchitic  seizures  are  usually  very  tractable. 

As  a  general  rule,  those  cases  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  far  more 
serious  in  which  bronchitic  symptoms  become  developed  of  their  own 
accord  out  of  severe  whooping-cough.  In  such  cases  there  has  usually 
been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  child's  sufferings ;  the  cough  growing 
more  frequent,  and,  though  not  more  violent,  yet  evidently  occasioning 
the  child  greater  suffering ;  while  the  whoop  is  unchanged  in  its  char- 
acter. At  the  same  time  the  child  seems  overwhelmed  by  the  disease; 
its  face  is  anxious  and  puffed,  the  eyes  Hre  much  suffused,  the  skii 
usually  dry  and  hot ;  dyspnoea  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  periodl 
just  before  and  just  after  a  fit  of  coughing,  but  the  respiration  is  halt : 
tually  wheezing,  hurried,  and  rather  irregular.  The  ear,  at  the  nm 
time,  detects  mucous  or  subcrepitant  r&le  through  the  whole  of  talk 
lungs.  Such  cases  are  seldom  very  rapid  in  their  course.  Thesymp* 
toms,  after  exciting  our  solicitude  for  a  week,  ten  dttys,  or  a  fortnight, 
may  gradually  abate  in  severity,  and  the  disease  may  run  the  remainder 
of  its  course  slowly,  but  safely.  If  the  case  should  have  an  unfavor&bb 
issue,  this  sometimes  takes  place  speedily,  owing  to  the  supervention 
of  cerebral  symptoms  ;  and  the  child  then  dies  during  a  paroxysm  of 
coughing.  Or  the  minute  bronchi  may  become  involved  in  the  inflam- 
matory mischief ;  the  case  may  assume  the  characters  of  pneumonia, 
and  bronchial  breathing  and  dulness  on  percussion  may  reveal  daring 
the  patient's  lifetime  the  nature  of  the  mischief  which  will  be  disclosed 
on  an  examination  after  death.  • 

In  a  still  more  numerous  class  of  cases,  the  disease  retains  its  chronic 
character  to  the  last,  and  presents  little  or  no  variation  from  day  to 
day.  The  violence  of  the  cough,  and  the  frequency  of  its  return,  some- 
times continue  unabated,  though  often  they  undergo  a  marked  dimi- 
nution. The  respiration  grows  more  hurried  than  before,  the  few 
becomes  exacerbated,  and  the  emaciation  extreme ;  while  the  child's 
strength  is  still  more  enfeebled  by  the  supervention  of  a  troublesome 
diarrhoea,  which  no  remedies  are  adequate  to  restrain.  Death  at  length 
takes  place,  sometimes  from  pure  exhaustion ;  and  the  transition  from 
sleep  to  death  is  so  gentle  as  to  be  almost  Imperceptible.  At  other 
times  an  increase  of  the  symptoms  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  becomes 
apparent  for  two  or  three  days  previously  ;  or  in  other  cases  the  child 
dies  exhausted  in  a  fit  of  coughing,  or  convulsions  take  place  a  few 
hours  before  death,  and  the  patient  dies  convulsed  or  comatose. 

The  complication  of  whooping-cough  with  serious  disorder  of  the  nerwous 
system  is  almost  as  frequent  as  its  association  with  grave  misehief  in 
the  lungs  and  air-tubes,  and  even  more  dangerous  and  perplexing. 
Hazard  from  this  source  attends  alike  the  onset  of  the  disease,  its 
acme,  and  decline ;  and  the  mode  in  which  the  danger  presents  itself 
is  no  less  variable  than  are  the  seasons  of  its  occurrence.     The  ner- 
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reus  system  sometimes  suffers  so  severely  from  the  very  first,  that 
death  takes  place  almost  before  the  disease  has  had  time  to  assume  jjs 
usual  characters.  At  other  times  whooping-cough  comes  on  naturally  ; 
its  two  elements,  the  bronchitic  and  the  nervous  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression),  increase  daily  in  intensity,  till  all  at  once  the  symp- 
toms of  the  former  recede,  and  are  almost  lost  in  those  of  the  latter, 
which  in  a  day  or  two  bring  on  the  fatal  termination  of  the  case.  Or, 
lastly,  no  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  call  for  our  solici- 
tude until  after  the  whooping-cough  has  continued  many  weeks ;  but 
then  the  long  continuance  of  the  disease  seems  to  excite  mischief  in 
the  brain,  and  death  overtakes  the  patient  when  we  had  already  begun 
to  hope  that  nothing  more  than  time  was  needed  to  perfect  his  cure. 

Danger  from  this  cause  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  simple  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  ;  drowsiness  is  followed  by  convulsions,  and  these 
are  succeeded  by  fatal  coma.  In  other  instances  the  spinal  system  of 
nerves  becomes  excited  to  more  tumultuous  reaction  ;  and  carpopedal 
contractions,  and  attacks  of  spasm  of  the  glottis,  are  superadded  to 
frequently  recurring  general  convulsions ;  while  in  some  cases  the 
long  continuance  of  whooping-cough  gives  rise  to  the  development  of 
acute  hydrocephalus.  The  time  will  not  be  lost  which  we  may  spend 
in  the  examination  of  each  of  these  various  modes  in  which  whooping- 
cough  becomes  complicated  with  disorder  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  very  young  children,  and  in  those  in  whom  the  process  of  den- 
tition is  still  going  on  at  the  time  of  their  becoming  affected  with 
whooping-cough,  the  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system 
are  sometimes  formidable  even  from  the  outset.  In  such  cases  the 
preliminary  catarrh  is  usually  of  short  duration,  and  the  cough,  though 
not  very  frequent,  yet  assumes  a  paroxysmal  character  almost  from 
the  first.  Each  fit  of  coughing  is  extremely  violent  and  suffocative ; 
it  lasts  for  several  minutes,  is  not  attended  by  any  distinct  whoop,  nor 
followed  by  vomiting,  but  ceases  apparently  from  tho  child  being  too 
exhausted  to  make  any  further  effort.  In  the  intervals  of  the  cough 
the  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes  are  suffused,  and  the  child  is  very  drowsy, 
and  averse  to  being  disturbed — a  condition  which  is  manifestly  in- 
creased by  each  paroxysm  of  coughing.  When  the  cough  comes  on, 
the  flash  of  the  face  deepens  to  a  livid  hue,  the  pupils  become  dilated, 
convulsions  seem  impending  and  at  length  come  on,  and  though  but 
of  short  continuance,  yet  they  often  leave  the  child  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found stupor.  This  condition  seldom  lasts  long ;  sometimes  the  effort 
at  coughing  brings  on  a  fatal  convulsive  seizure,  at  other  times  the 
eough  does  not  return,  but  convulsions  recur  independently  of  it,  and 
in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  from  their  first  occurrence,  the  child 
dies. 

No  cases  of  whooping-cough  run  so  surely  or  so  speedily  as  these  to 
a  fatal  termination,  which  even  the  most  judicious  treatment  will  often 
fail  to  prevent.  I  have  seen  death  take  place  in  less  than  a  week  from 
the  commencement  of  the  cough,  and  have  known  several  instances 
of  its  occurrence  long  before  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight. 

The  circumstance  of  tho  cough  having  run  its  course  naturally  up 
to  a  certain  point,  affords,  however,  no  guarantee  against  the  superven- 
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tion  of  a  danger  similar  to  that  which  we  have  just  been  contemplat- 
ing. It  is,  indeed,  but  seldom  that  any  case  which  for  the  first  ten 
difys  or  fortnight  has  been  mild  in  character,  afterwards  presents  these 
alarming  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance ;  for  in  most  instances  the 
cough  will  have  been  severe  from  the  commencement,  the  paroxysms 
frequent  and  of  long  continuance,  the  whoop  loud,  each  attack  terminat- 
ing with  vomiting,  and  the  return  of  each  being  much  dreaded  bj 
the  child.  In  all  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  direct  special  at- 
tention to  the  head,  and  the  approach  of  the  new  danger  is  not  always 
very  obvious.  Sometimes  the  first  indication  that  the  head  suffers  is 
afforded  by  the  increased  irritability  of  the  stomach,  which  becomes  i 
almost  unable  to  retain  food  or  drink.  And  here  let  me  urge  upon  1 
you  the  importance  of  duly  estimating  the  signification  of  this  symp- 
tom. Vomiting,  independent  of  the  fits  of  coughing,  if  it  persist  for 
above  twenty-four  hours,  and  be  not  referable  to  the  remedies  yon 
are  employing,  nor  connected  with  obvious  gastric  disorder,  should 
always  excite  your  solicitude,  and  direct  your  attention  most  anxiously 
to  the  head.  • 

At  other  times,  either  in  connection  with  this  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  or  even  independently  of  it,  the  child  is  observed  to  become 
daily  more  heavy  and  drowsy,  and  averse  to  movement ;  complaining 
of  headache  if  able  to  talk,  and  appearing  overwhelmed  by  the  disease 
to  a  greater  degree  than  can  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  severity 
of  the  paroxysms  or  by  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence.  This  con- 
dition is  generally  succeeded  by  aggravation  of  the  dyspnoea  both 
before  and  after  each  fit  of  coughing,  the  respiration  sometimes  not 
regaining  its  proper  frequency  during  the  interval  between  their  re- 
turn, though  auscultation  fails  to  detect  any  adequate  cause  for  this 
hurried  breathing.  In  some  instances  the  whoop  still  continues  as  load 
as  before ;  but  if  that  be  the  case,  the  cough  grows  harder,  and  hardly 
any  mucus  is  expectorated ;  while  streaks  of  blood  are  seen  in  the 
matters  rejected  by  vomiting.  It  happens  more  frequently,  however, 
that  these  symptoms  are  associated  with  a  more  or  less  complete  sup- 
pression of  the  whoop ;  the  cough  losing  something  of  its  distinctly 
paroxysmal  character,  but  becoming  more  suffocative ;  the  child,  on 
each  occasion  of  its  return,  vainly  striving  to  suppress  it.  A  convul- 
sive seizure  now,  in  some  cases,  supervenes  on  an  effort  to  cough,  and 
in  this  the  child  expires ;  or  the  fatal  convulsion  may  come  on  to  all 
appearance  causelessly  ;  or,  more  frequently,  the  first  convulsion  does 
not  occasion  death,  but  it  leaves  the  child  in  a  comatose  condition, 
which  is  interrupted  by  the  frequent  return  of  convulsions,  one  of 
which  at  length  proves  fatal. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  children  who  are  laboring  under  severe 
whooping-cough  are  suddenly  seized,  during  a  paroxysm  eff  coughing, 
with  a  fit  of  convulsions ;  and  they  may  die  in  this  fit,  even  though 
they  had  not  previouly  seemed  to  suffer  from  any  serious  disorder  of 
the  nervous  system.  Death  in  such  cases  takes  -place  as  the  result  of 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  larynx,  and  consequent  congestion  of  the 
brain :  you  watch  for  a  few  moments  the  fruitless  expiratory  efforts 
of  the  child,  and  then  all  is  over,  just  as  in  many  fatal  cases  of  spas- 
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aodic  croup.  The  relation  between  whooping-cough  and  spasmodic 
roup,  indeed,  is  sometimes  very  apparent;  and  you  may  observe, 
iter  some  unusually  violent  fit  of  coughing,  the  thumbs  drawn  into 
|ie  palms,  the  hand  flexed  upon  the  wrist,  or  the  great  toe  drawn  apart 
rom  the  others.  At  first,  probably,  the  symptoms  will  be  slight,  and 
rill  soon  pass  away ;  but  their  import  is  most  serious.  You  will  ex- 
ect  soon  to  see  other  and  graver  indications  of  the  disturbance  of  the 
ervous  system — if,  indeed,  they  be  not  already  present.  It  is  espe- 
ially  in  cases  of  this  sort  that  you  will  observe  a  degree  of  dyspnoea 
rhich  you  cannot  explain  ;  and  that  the  child  will  seem  to  make  the 
lost  violent  efforts  to  suppress  the  cough — efforts  which  are  really 
a  voluntary,  and  are  the  result  of  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis, 
rhich  is  sure,  if  complete  and  long  continued,  to  be  followed  by  an 
ttack  of  convulsions.  If  treatment  fail,  the  carpopcdal  contractions 
rill  become  permanent,  the  eyes  will  close  but  partially,  the  breath- 
lg  will  grow  extremely  unequal  and  irregular,  as  well  as  hurried, 
be  whoop  will  no  longer  be  heard,  and  the  cough  itself  will  yield  only 

kind  of  smothered  sound.  The  surface  will  grow  quite  livid,  in 
onsequence  of  the  extremely  imperfect  performance  of  the  respir- 
tory  function ;  the  child  will  sink  into  a  state  of  stupor,  in  which  it 
rill  lie  with  dilated  pupils  and  constant  twitching  of  the  muscles  of 
&  face,  till  a  great  effort  to.  cough  comes  on,  and  passes  almost  at 
nee  into  a  convulsive  paroxysm.  The  fits  at  length  occur  independent 
f  any  attempt  at  cougKing,  and  once  I  saw  a  considerable  degree  of 
tiffness  of  the  whole  spinal  column  precede  for  twelve  hours  the  death 
f  a  little  boy,  who  fell  a  victim  to  whooping-cough  thus  sadly  com- 
licated  with  disorder  of  the  nervous  system. 

.It  would  be  only  by  the  recital  of  cases  that  I  could  bring  before 
our  notice  each  minute  variation  in  the  characters  of  these  formida- 
le  complications  of  whooping-cough ;  and  for  such  details  there  remains 
o  time  to-day.  There  are  two  points,  however,  bearing  on  this  sub- 
set, which  1  am  most  anxious  to  impress  on  your  memory.  One  is, 
hat  the  supervention  of  dyspnoea,  or  the  sudden  aggravation  of  diffi- 
olty  of  breathing  which  had  existed  previously,  is  often  one  of  the 
arhest  indication?  of  serious  affection  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
ther  point,  on  which  I  shall  have  to  dwell  at  our  next  lecture,  is, 
bat  if,  mistaking  the  import  of  this  nervous  dyspnoea,  you  direct 
our  treatment  to  some  imagined  mischief  in  the  chest,  and  make  free 
se  of  antimony  and  other  depressing  medicines,  you  will  aggravate, 
istead  of  relieving,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  and — the  irritability 
f  the  nervous  system  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  respiration 
ecomes  impaired — you  will  hasten  the  occurrence  of  convulsions, 
ad  of  that  formidable  train  of  symptoms  which  we  have  just  been 
ontemplating. 

I  mentioned  that  true  tubercular  hydrocephalus  is  now  and  then  met 
ith  as  a  complication  of  whooping-cough.  Fortunately  it  is  not  of  fre- 
uent  occurrence,  though  the  danger  of  its  supervention  should  never 
e  forgotten  in  the  case  of  weakly  children  who  have  long  suffered 
rom  severe  whooping-cough.  Two  instances  of  it  have  come  under  my 
bservation;  but  in  one  of  these  cases  the  cerebral  disease  was  asso- 
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.    ciated  with  such  a  large  amount  of  mischief  in.  the  chest  as  would  of 
itself  have  sufficed  to  destroy  the  child.     The  other  case  was  of  much 
importance,  as  showing  the  insidious  manner  in  which  fatal  disease 
may  steal  on,  presenting  little  to  excite  serious  apprehension  till  long 
after  the  possibility  of  doing  good  has  passed  away.     The  patient,  a 
boy  five  years  old,  of  a  phthisical  family  on  his  mother's  side,  was 
attacked  by  whooping-cough,  from  which  he  suffered  severely.    The 
disease  was  attended  with  great  dyspnoea,  with  general  oedema  and 
great  lividity  of  the  surface.    No  auscultatory  signs  of  serious  mischief 
in  the  lungs  existed  at  any  time ;  but  tho  oppression  of  breathing  was 
so  considerable,  and  the  child  seemed  so  completely  overwhelmed  by 
the  disorder,  that  I  feared  he  would  not  recover.     After  he  had  suf- 
fered from  the  cough  for  about  five  weeks,  and  three  weeks  before  his 
dtfath,  matters  seemed  to  take  a  more  favorable  turn ;  his  cough  dimin- 
ished greatly  both  in  frequency  and  severity,  and  his  strength  returned 
under  a  tonic  plan  of  treatment.     He  still,  however,  continued  low- 
spirited,  and  very  much  disposed  to  sleep ;    and  this   condition  of 
depression  progressively  increased,  until,  about  a  week  before  his  death, 
be  sank  into  a  state  of  complete  stupor ;  but  no  convulsions  occurred 
either  as  precursors,  of  the  stupor  or  during  its  continuance.     He  lay 
on  his  back,  either  sleeping,  or  in  a  state  of  stupor,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  could  be  partially  roused,  when  his  pupils,  before  contracted, 
would  become  suddenly  dilated  to  the  full,  ancl  he  would  stare  wildly 
about  for  a  few  moments  :  the  pupils  would  then  oscillate  for  a  short 
time  between  dilatation  and  contraction,  but  soon  revert  to  their  for- 
mer contracted  condition.     The  bowels  were  not  constipated  at  any 
time,  neither  did  vomiting  occur,  and  the  pulse  continued  frequent  till 
within  a  day  or  two  of  his  death.     Strabismus  came  on  a  day  or  two* 
before  he  died,  and  two  days  before  his  death  deglutition  became  dif- 
ficult, and  he  began  to  make  slight  automatic   movements  with  his 
hands  and  arms.     Paroxysms  of  cough  continued  to  recur  to  the  very 
last :  they  were  suffocative  in  character,  but  unattended  by  whoop. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighth  week  from  the  commencement  of  his  cough, 
the  child,  who  was  extremely  emaciated,  died  quietly. 

After  death,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  found  much  congested ; 
there  was  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles;  the  central  parts 
of  the  brain  were  difHuent,  and  its  lower  parts  were  likewise  con- 
siderably softened.  The  membranes  at  the  base  of  the  brain  presented 
an  opalescent  appearance,  and  were  bestudded  with  numerous  minute 
granules,  while  about  the  optic  nerves  they  were  greatly  thickened 
and  infiltrated  with  that  hyaline  matter  to  which  I  have  often  called 
your  attention. 

There  was  much  congestion  of  the  bronchi  and  pulmonary  substance. 
The  lungs  contained  a  good  deal  of  tubercle,  mostly  in  the  state  of 
gray  granulations,  and  a  small  cavity  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  upper  lobe. 

Many  points  of  importance  connected  with  the  history  of  whooping- 
cough  remain  for  our  examination  before  we  can  proceed  to  consider 
its  treatment;  but  all  of  these  must  be  reserved  till  our  next  meeting. 
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LECTURE    XXVII. 

"Whoopino-Couoh  continued. — Complications  with  diarrhoea  and  intestinal  disorder — wfch 
great  irritability  of  the  stomach — with  measles  and  varicella. — Duration  of  the  dis- 
ease.— Relapse. — Influence  of  age,  sex,  season,  &c.,  in  its  production. — Post-mortem 
appearances. 

Treatment — No  real  specific  for  whooping-cough. — Treatment  of  first  and  second  stages — 
utility  of  hydrocyanic  acid — of  counter-irritation— of  attention  to  temi>eratnre — danger 
of  overtreating  the  bronchitis  of  whooping-cough. — Treatment  of  third  stage  of  disease. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  affection  which  we  are  now  studying,  that 
much  of  the  suffering,  and  almost  all  the  danger  that  attend  it,  are  the 
result,  not  of  the  disorder  itself,  but  of  some  complication  that  super- 
venes during  its  course.  We  have  already  examined  the  two  most 
frequent  and  most  formidable  sources  of  danger  to  patients  laboring 
under  whooping-cough,  but  others  remain,  against  which  it  behooves 
us  to  be  no  less  sedulously  on  our  guard.. 

Some  days  ago  I  mentioned  to  you  that  a  state  of  extreme  irrita- 
bility of  the  lining  of  the  air-tubes  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
early  childhood.  To  this  are  due  the  attacks  of  catarrh  which  chil- 
dren often  experience  while  teething,  and  the  cough  which,  wholly 
independent  of  exposure  to  cold,  comes  on  as  the  result  of  sympathy 
"with  irritation  in  some  distant  viscus.  This  high  degree  of  suscepti- 
bility, however,  is  not  confined  to  the  bronchi,  but  is  possessed  in  the 
joung  subject  by  the  whole  tract  of  mucous  membranes :  diarrhoea 
often  accompanies  catarrh,  or  alternates  with  it,  and  in  the  course  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  patient's  life  is  sometimes  jeopardied, 
or  his  death  hastened,  by  the  supervention  of  intractable  looseness  of 
the  bowels. 

Diarrhea,  though  comparatively  seldom  fatal,  is  frequently  a  very 
troublesome  complication  of  whooping-cough,  and  if  it  continue,  it 
greatly  reduces  the  strength  of  the  child,  and  interferes  with  the  em- 
ployment of  some  of  those  means  to  which  otherwise  we  might  have 
recourse.  It  sometimes  sets  in  with  the  preliminary  catarrh,  and 
abates  as  that  subsides,  but  in  other  cases  it  harasses  the  patient  at 
intervals  during  the  whole  course  of  the  affection.  ^  It  is,  however, 
when  it  supervenes  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  whooping-cough 
which  has  already  attained  considerable  severity,  that  it  should  excite 
our  chief  solicitude.  It  docs  not,  indeed,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
betoken  the  supervention  of  disease  in  the  intestines,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  forms  of  constitutional  disturbance  that  attend  upon  a  congested 
state  of  the  brain,  or  it  indicates  the  advance  of  serious  mischief  in 
the  lungs.  I  have,  indeed,  seen  diarrhoea  become  the  most  prominent 
symptom  in  a  case  of  severe  whooping-cough,  the  bowels  being  for 
days  so  irritable,  that  their  action  was  excited  by  the  slightest  article 
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of  food  and  drink,  while  the  abdomen  was  exquisitely  tender ;  and 
yet,  when  death  at  length  took  place,  unusual  redness  and  prominence 
of  the  Peyerian  glands  were  the  only  morbid  appearances  in  the  in- 
testines, while  the  signs  of  intense  bronchitis  and  inflanftnation,  which 
in  some  parts  had  advanced  to  suppuration,  were  discovered  in  the 
lungs. 

An  irritable  state  of  the  stomachy  with  occasional  vomiting,  are  symp- 
toms almost  constantly  observed  at  some  period  or  other  in  tjie  course 
of  whooping-cough.  In  cases  of  a  mild  character,  they  usually  occur 
only  when  the  cough  has  reached  its  acme,  and  vomiting  succeeds  to 
none  but  the  severest  fits  of  coughing,  while  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  to  cease  as  the  severity  of  the  disease  declines.  Sometimes, 
however,  very  distressing  nausea  harasses  the  patient,  and  efforts  to 
vomit  not  only  follow  the  paroxysms  of  coughing,  but  are  excited  by 
food  or  by  the  blandest  fluid.  I  have  already  warnfed  you  of  the 
serious  import  of  this  symptom  in  many  instances,  and  nave  called 
your  attention  to  it  as  being  frequently  one  of  the  earliest  indication 
of  cerebral  mischief.  In  some  few  instances  I  have  observed  it  come 
on  very  early  in  the  disease,  and  subside  by  degrees  as  the  cough  as- 
sumed a  distinctly  paroxysmal  character ;  just  as  is  the  case  some- 
times with  that  nervous  dyspnoea  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last  lecture. 
Sometimes  it  continues  to  bfc  a  troublesome  though  almost  -a  solitary, 
symptom  of  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  the  cough  not  being 
severe,  nor  the  child's  health  at  all  seriously  impaired ;  and  in  two 
instances  that  I  m'et  with  it  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  a  state  of 
extreme  irritability  about  the  fauces,  so  that  the  cough,  which  hardly 
ever  occurred  at  other  times,  was  immediately  excited  by  any  attempt 
at  deglutition,  and  the  effort  to  cough  terminated  almost  directly  m 
vomiting.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  sometimes  associated  with  general 
intestinal  disorder,  and  diarrhoea ;  at  other  times  there  is  equal  evi- 
dence of  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  in  a  constipated  state  of  the 
bowels,  a  red  tongue,  with  perhaps  numerous  small  aphthous  ulcers 
about  the  mouth,  or  in  the  large  quantity  of  frothy  mucus  rejected  by 
the  stomach  at  each  effort  to  vomit. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  complications  of  whooping-cough, 
I  most  notice  the  relation  that  appears  to  exist  between  it  and  two  of 
the  eraptivefevers,  namely,  measles  and  chicken-pox.  It  has  been  thought, 
indeed,  by  some  writers,  that  there  is  no  connection  between  these  dis- 
eases other  than  that  of  their  accidental  association  ;  but  my  own  expe- 
rience would  lead  me  to  incline  to  an  opposite  opinion,  which  is  lite- 
wise  entertained  by  several  high  authorities.     I  am  not,  indeed,  abk 
to  adduce  a  number  of  observations  bearing  on  this  point  sufficient  to   :, 
establish  the  fact  beyond  doubt ;  but  my  belief  is,  that  the  occurrence    ■ 
of  any  one  of  these  diseases  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  another,    1 
increases  the  liability  of  the  child  to  become  affected  by  that  which  if 
epidemic,  and  that  an  exacerbation  of  the  fever  of  whooping-cough,  and    i 
the  appearance  of  more  serious  illness  than  the  local  symptoms  account 
for,  is  very  likely  to  be  due  to  the  approach  either  of  measles  or  of 
varicella.    Like  other  intercurrent  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections, 
both  measles  and  chicken-pox  often  produce  some  temporary  abate- 
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ment  of  the  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough,  and  sometimes  cure  the  dis- 
ease altogether.  In  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  constant,  for 
whooping-cough  often  appears  not  to  be  in  the  least  modified  in  its 
character  by  the  supervention  of  the  other  malady ;  while  in  some 
cases  the  complication  adds  to  the  mischief  in  the  chest,  and  increases 
the  patient's  suffering  and  danger. 

Although  there  are  many  important  points  of  analogy  between 
whooping-cough  and  some  of  the  exanthemata,  yet  in  nothing  is  the 
difference  between  these  affections  more  apparent  than  in  the  uncer- 
tain duration  of  the  former,  in  the  exacerbations  which  take  place 
during  its  course,  either  causelessly  or  from  very  slight  occasions,  and 
in  the  actual  relapses  that  sometimes  occur  after  apparent  cure.  It  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  in  the  case  of  a  disease  so  protracted 
in  its  course  as  whooping-eough,  to  make  even  an  approximation  to  a 
correct  estimate  of  its  duration.  In  twenty-five  cases,  however,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  watching  the  patients  from  the  time  when  the  cough 
first  assumed  a  paroxysmal  character,  or  the  whoop  first  became  audible, 
until  the  final  cessation  of  all  cough.  From  this  small  number  of 
observations  I  should  be  disposed  to  estimate  the  average  duration  of 
whooping-cough  at  ten  weeks ;  of  which  period  nearly  two  weeks1  would 
be  occupied  by  the  preliminary  catarrh,  for  four  weeks  the  cough 
would  present  the  characteristic  whoop,  and  the  cough  would  continue 
for  about  the  same  period  to  occur  occasionally,  gradually  losing  its 
paroxysmal  character ;  though  exposure  to  cold,  or  any  trivial  cause, 
would  suffice  to  bring  back  the  whoop,  and  to  restore  to  the  paroxysms 
of  the  cough  all  their  former  intensity.  So  long  as  any  cough  con- 
tinues, even  though  very  occasional  in  its  occurrence,  and  though  the 
whoop  have  entirely  ceased  for  many  weeks,  the  patient  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  well ;  while  the  neglect  of  proper  hygienic  precautions  may 
protract  the  duration  of  the  cough  for  between  three  and  four  months— 
an  occurrence  by  no  means  unusual  among  the  poor.  I  have  on  several 
occasions  treated  children  for  whooping-cough  during  the  spring,  in 
whom  the  whoop  has  disappeared,  and  the  cough  almost  ceased,  in  the 
warm  months  of  summer ;  but  on  the  approach  of  autumn  has  returned 
with  nearly  its  former  intensity.  In  other  cases,  whooping-cough  con- 
tracted in  the  early  part  of  autumn  has  returned  during  the  prevalence 
of  cold  March  winds ;  or  a  casual  catarrhal  seizure  has  been  followed 
by  a  recurrence  of  all  the  signs  of  the  disease  in  a  severe  form.  These 
relapses  of  whooping-cough  frequently  set  in  with  considerable  severity, 
the  paroxysms  of  cough  being  very  frequent,  and  the  whoop  loud  and 
often  repeated ;  but,  if  treated  judiciously,  they  are  much  more  amen- 
able to  remedies  than  is  the  first  attack  of  the  disease.     • 

A  true  recurrence  of  tvhooping-cough,  after  the  disease  has  been  per- 
fectly cured,  is  at  least  as  unusual  as  the  occurrence  of  measles  or 
Bioall-pox  twice  in  the  same  subject.     Only  one  instance  of  whooping- 

1  The  estimate  of  the  duration  of  the  catarrhal  stage  is  deduced  from  the  observations 
af  55  cases,  and  the  exact  period  of  its  continuance  was  12.7  days.  Of  the  25  in  which 
the  total  duration  of  the  cough  from  the  occurrence  of  the  first  whoop  was  noted,  11,  or 
nearly  half;  showed  a  duration  of  eight  weeks;  and  the  duration  in  the  remaining  14 cases 
varied  from  four  to  twelve  weeks. 
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cough  affecting  the  same  patient  more  than  once  has  come  under  nj 
notice.  In  that  case  the  patient  was  a  girl  -aged  seven  years,  who, 
when  three  years  old,  had  very'  severe  whooping-cough,  which  lasted 
for  several  weeks,  the  paroxysms  of  cough  being  frequent,  and  the 
whoop  loud  and  often  repeated.  In  March,  1845,  whooping-cough  being 
then  epidemic,  slje  experienced  a  return  of  the  disease  in  a  very  severe 
form,  and  continued  to  suffer  from  it  until  the  end  of  June. 

But  little  more  remains  to   complete  the  history  of  the  disease, 
except  that  we  notice  briefly  the  circumstances  in  which  it  comes  on.  It 
is  essentially  an  affection  of  childhood,  few  children  escaping  from  it, 
while  more  than  half  of  the  cases  of  it  occur  before  the  completion  of 
the  third  year.  After  the  age  of  five  years  its  frequency  rapidly  dimin- 
ishes, and  after  ten  it  becomes  so  extremely  rare,  that  out  of  186T 
cases  in  which  I  noticed  the  patient's  age,.  I  find  but  eleven  in  which 
it  exceeded  ten  years.1     The  occurrence  of  the  disease  appears  to  be 
influenced  to  a  considerable  degree  by  sex  as  well  as  age ;  and,  as  is 
the  case  with  a  large  number  of  the  non-inflammatory  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system,  females  suffer  from  it  in  a  considerably  larger  pro- 

fortion  than  males.  Of  100  cases  of  whooping-cough,  at  the  Children's 
nfirmary,  55.3  per  cent,  occurred  in  females,  only  44.7  per  cent,  in 
males ;  although  the  total  number  of  female  children  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  males  among  my  patients  at  that  institution  was  only  as  50.2 
to  49.8. 

Age  and  sex  exert  an  evident  influence  on  the  mortality  of  the 
disease  as  well  as  on  its  prevalence,  both  being  greatest  in  early  child- 
hood, though  whooping-cough  docs  not  seem  to  be  so  formidable  before 
the  commencement  of  dentition  as  it  is  while  that  process  is  going  oil 
Female  children  are  not  only  more  liable  to  the  affection,  but  it  proves 
more  fatal  to  them  than  to  boys  in  the  proportion  of  about  3  to  2.' 

1  Of  the  above  13G7  cases — 

41.2  per  cent,  occurred  during  the  first  2  years  of  life. 
56.7  "  "  "  "3  " 

82.9  a  «  «  a         5  u 

98.4  w  a  .  a  "10  h 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  proportion  borne  by  these  whooping-cough  cases  to 
14.440  cases  of  all  diseases  at  the  same  ages,  which  occurred  during  the  same  period  at 
the  Children's  Infirmary.     Cases  of  whooping-cough  constituted — 

8.4  per  cent,  of  all  cases  occurring  under  the  age  of  6  months. 
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9  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  age  at  which  death  took  place  in  35  fata!  case*  tf 
whooping-cough : 


0  under  6  months. 

5  between  6  months  and  one  year. 

6  "        1  year  and  2  years. 
S         "        2        "         3    M 

4         ii         3        u        4     ii 


G  between  4  years  and  5  years. 
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Whooping-cough  is  a  disease  of  all  climates,  and  though  more  fre- 
quent in  the  cold  than  in  the  warm  months  of  the  year,  yet  its  epi- 
demics break  out.  at  almost  all  seasons.  The  epidemic  of  1841-2 
reached  its  acme  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  ;  while  in 
1845,  cases  of  whooping-cough  were  by  far  more  numerous,  in  the 
nonths  of  June  and  July  than  during  any  other  part  of  the  year. 
Piough  little  influenced  by  the  season  of  the  year,  the  outbreak  of 
n  epidemic  of  whooping-cough  seldom,  if  ever,  takes  place  suddenly, 
ad  altogether  without  warning.  Sometimes,  as  already  mentioned, 
succeeds  to  an  epidemic  of  measles,  but  still  more  frequently  it  fol- 
ws  an  unusual  prevalence  of  catarrh,  which  gradually  assumes  a 
■roxysmal  character,  and  puts  on  the  characters  of  whooping-cough. 
i  &  similar  way,  epidemic  whooping-cough  sometimes  resolves  itself 
to  simple  catarrh ;  the  signs  of  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system 
J  degrees  disappearing,  and  the  cases  presenting  the  indications  of 
&re  bronchial  irritation. 

The  question  whether  whooping-cough  is  a  contagious  disease,  has 
nig  since  been  set  at  rest  by  a  general  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
low  long  it  retains  this  character  is  an  inquiry  to  which  it  is  not  pos- 
Jible  to  return  any  very  precise  reply ;  But  so  long  as  a  child  who 
tas  suffered  from  whooping-cough  continues  to  cough  at  all,  even 
•hough  only  once  or  twice  a  day,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  restore  him 
o  the  society  of  children  who  have  not  already  had  the  disease.  All 
hildren  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  the  contagion,  and  infants 
nder  six  months  old  appear  to  be  especially  indisposed  to  receive  it, 
ther  by  association  with  other  children,  or  as  the  result  of  atmos- 
leric  influence.  If  carefully  kept  from  contact  with  other  children, 
fants  of  tender  age  will  very  often  escape  during  the  general  preva- 
ncc#of  whooping-cough,  and  in  nearly  half  of  the  cases  of  whooping- 
ugh  that  I  have  met  with  in  infants  under  six  months  old,  other 
ildren  in  the  family  had  suffered  from  it  for  a 'week  or  ten  days  he- 
re the  infants  showed  any  symptom  of  it. 

You  may  expect,  perhaps,  that  before  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
e  treatment  of  whooping-cough,  I  should  say  something  about  the 
orbid  appearances  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  about  the  essential  na- 
re  of  the  affection.  I  know,  however,  of  no  morbid  appearances 
iculiar  to  this  disease,  nor  do  I  think  that  much  would  be  gained  by 
disquisition  on  its  seat,  or  on  the  occult  cause  of  its  symptoms.  It  is 
rough  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  brain,  that  death'  takes 
ace  in  nearly  every  instance  of  fatal  whooping-cough ;  and  almost  all 
16  structural  lesions  of  importance  are  found  in  one  or  other  of  those 

This  result  tallies  very  closely  with  that  afforded  by  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
saeral,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  deaths  from  whooping-cough  in  London  were  to 
t  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  proportion  of — 


5.0  per  cent,  between  5  and  10  years. 
.8      tl  «       10    "    15      " 


5.6  per  cent  under  one  year  old. 
10.6      "  between  1  and  3  years. 

10.2       u  "        3    "     5      M 

Of  the  35  cases  that  came  under  my  notice,  21  occurred  in  female,  and  only  1-1  in 
Ue  children  ;  and  the  mortality  under  ten  years  of  age  from  whooping-cough  is  to  the 
fell  mortality  at  that  age  in  London  in  the  proportion  of  8.9  per  cent,  among  female, 
id  6.1  per  cent  among  male  children. 
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organs.     The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  are  often  found 
over-filled  with  blood,  though  even  in  cases  where  death  has  taken 
place  in '  convulsions,  or  has  been  preceded  by  a  comatose  condition, 
these  appearances  are  sometimes  much  less  marked  than  might  han 
been  expected,  and  occasionally  are  altogether  absent.     Softening  of 
the  cerebral  substance,  or  other  indications  of  inflammatory  action, 
are  very  seldom  met  with ;  increased  vascularity  of  the  organ,  with 
perhaps  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  being  almost  the 
only  morbid  appearances  in  the  encephalon. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  the  lungs  are  found  free  from  disease,  though 
they  present  no  structural  changes  that  can  be  regarded  as  character- 
istic of  whooping-cough.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  if 
generally  injected ;  sometimes  it  is  intensely  red,  while  an  abundant 
secretion  of  thick  mucus  occupies  the  cavities  of  the  air-tubes,  and 
their  calibre  is  much  increased.     This  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  whici 
sometimes  is  very  remarkable,  arises  from  inflammation  of   the  air- 
tubes,  just  as  it  does  in  ordinary  bronchitis,  and  is  not  due,  as  his 
been  erroneously  supposed,  to  the  violence  of  the  child's  inspiratory 
efforts.     The  emphysematous  condition  of  the  lung,  which  is  likewise 
observed  in  many  cases  of  fatal  whooping-cough,  has  also  been  referred 
to  the  same  forcible  attempts  at  inspiration.    MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthei,1 
however,  have  observed  that  the  supposed  violence  of  the  inspiratory    J 
efforts  during  whooping-cough  is  altogether  a  mistaken  assumption; 
for  the  efforts  made  during  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  are  expiratory, 
the  lungs  during  a  severe  seizure  being  almost  emptied  of  air ;  while 
in  the  inspiratory  efforts  that  succeed,  the  air  at  first  does  not  pene- 
trate beyond  the  larger  bronchi,  and  is  long  before  it  again  freely 
permeates  the  pulmonary  vesicles.      The  objection  raised  by^hesa 
gentlemen  to  the  inspiratory  theory,  as  explaining  the  production  of 
emphysema  in  cases  of  uncomplicated  whooping-cough,  is,  I  belief^ 
quite  unanswerable.     The  fact,  however,  still  remains  that  the  condi- 
tion is  met  with,  and  sometimes  in  an  extreme  degree,  in  the  lungs  of 
children  who  have  died  of   whooping-cough  unassociated  with  other 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.   To  such  cases  the  expiratory  theory1 
applies  pre-eminently ;  tor,  during  the  violent  expiratory  efforts  with 
a  closed  glottis  which  characterize  a  paroxysm  of  the  cough,  the  air 
is  driven  forcibly  towards  the  upper  part,  and  the  circumference  of 
the  lungs ;  in  other  words,  towards  just  those  parts  which  are  the  least 
compressed,  and  which  observation  shows  to  be  the  favorite  seats  of 
emphysema.    In  those  other  cases  of  whooping-cough,  m  which  exten- 
sive collapse  of  the  lungs  takes  place,  the  emphysema  is  produced  by 
just  the  opposite  means;  on  which,  indeed,  I  need  not  dwell  now, 
since  I  explained  them  fully  in  a  former  lecture.3    I  may,  however, 
just  observe,  that  the  forcible  expiratory  efforts  which  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  whooping-cough,  as  they  tend  in  one  way  to  the  production 
of  emphysema,  so  in  another  they  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in 

1  Lib.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  2d  ed.,  p.  631. 

1  See  Dr.  Jenner's  exposition  of  it  in  vol.  xl,of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Tranmetiooii 

*  Lecture  XX,  p.  262. 
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icasioning  collapse  of  the  lung ;  and  few  cases  of  whooping-cough  ter- 
inate  fatally  in  which  you  will  not  find  after  death  a  more  or  less 
)ii8iderable  portion  of  lung  in  this  condition.  It  may  be  simply 
ollapsed,  resuming  its  natural  appearance  readily  when  inflated ;  or 
be  bronchial  tubes  may  have  been  the  seat  of  inflammation,  and  be 
lore  or  less  filled  with  puriform  mucus,  when  the  characters  of  vesic- 
lar  bronchitis  will  be  superadded  to  those  of  mere  collapse  or  carni- 
cation,  and  air  will  permeate  the  organ  very  imperfectly  or  not  at 
U.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  describe  again  those  other  changes 
rhich  may  take  place  in  carnified  lung,  and  which  end  in  the  infil- 
ration  of  pus  into  its  tissue,  or  in  the  formation  of  vomicae,  since  I 
reated  fully  of  this  subject  a  few  days  ago.1 

I  do  not  dwell  on  other  appearances  in  the  chest,  such  as  pleurisy 
nd  lobar  pneumonia,  which  are  much  less  often  met  with,  and  which 
w  none  other  than  a  perfectly  casual  connection  with  whooping- 
Migh ;  but  I  must  notice  one  morbid  condition  alleged  to  have  been 
eqnently  observed,  and  which  is  of  the  more  importance,  since  it 
u  served  as  the  foundation  of  a  theory  of  the  disease.  The  pneu- 
ogastric  nerves  have  been  discovered  by  various  observers  redder 
an  natural,  and  in  some  cases  swollen  and  softened — appearances 
lich  have  been  regarded  as  indicating  that  they  had  been  the  seat  of 
lamination.  Even  those  observers,  however,  who  have  noticed  this 
idition,  appear  to  have  met  with  it  but  seldom,  while  others  have 
ight  for  it  m  vain  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  Professor  Albers,  of 
an,*  states  that  having  examined  the  bodies  of  47  children  who 
i  of  whooping-cough,  he  found  the  nervi  vagi  perfectly  healthy  in 
In  8  the  vagus  of  the  right  side,  and  in  1  that  of  the  left  side, 
I  slightly  reddened;  but  this  redness  corresponded  to  the  side 
ards  which  the  body  had  been  inclined,  and  in  no  respect  differed 
m  what  is  observed  in  the  bodies  of   plethoric  persons,  and  of 

It  would  be  unjust  to  leave  this  subject  without  calling  the  reader's  attention  to1 
excellent  account  of  collapse  or  carnification  of  the  lung  contained  in  Dr.  Alderson's 
sr  on  the  Pathology  of  Whooping-cough,  published  in  the  year  183u\  in  vol.  xvii  of 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.  In  tins  paper,  he  not  only  describes  very  cor- 
ly  the  anatomical  characters  of  this  condition,  which  had  merely  been  indicated  by 
rioos  observers,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  state  different  from  pneumonia,  wbieh  MM.  Rufz 
Gerhard  did  four  years  later,  but  he  also  suggests  an  explanation  of  its  occurrence, 
ch  the  recent  researches  of  MM.  Bailly  and  Legendre  prove  not  to  have  been  far  from 
truth. 

may  be  well  to  quote  two  passages  from  this  paper :  "  In  many  other  [cases]  I 
9  invariably  found  the  same  appearances,  uncomplicated  with  any  evidence  of 
iritic  inflammation.     In  the  lower  and  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs,  the  structure 

rendered  very  firm  and  dense ;  the  portions  which  were  the  subjects  of  this  change 
e  exactly  defined  by  the  septa;  of  a  dull  red  color,  devoid  of  air,  sinking  instantly 
rmter,  and  thin  slices  undergoing  no  change  by  ablution.  The  individual  lobules 
e  more  dense  than  in  hepatized  lungs;  and  the  cellular  membrane  between  them 
ining   its   natural   structure,  conveyed   to   the  touch  the  same  sensation  that  is  felt 

ouch ing  the  pancreas. I  apprehend  that  the  appearances  detailed 

ir  from  those  found  in  peripneumony.  In  whooping-cough,  the  lung  is  always  dense 
conlracted,  as  if  the  air  had  been  expelled,  and  from  the  throwing  out  of  adhesive 
ter,  the  sides  of  the  air-cells  had  been  agglutinated  together;  while  in  hepatization  the 
f  is  less  dense  than  in  whooping-cough,  and  is  rendered  more  voluminous  than  in  its 
iral  state."  (pp.  90-91.) 
Quoted  Ijy  Aberle,  De  Tussi  Convulsiva,  8vo,  p.  45.     Vindobona*,  1843. 
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patients  who  have  died  of  typhus  fever.  Oat  of  24  examinations  of 
the  bodies  of  children  who  have  died  of  whooping-cough,  it  has  only 
once  happened  to  *ne  to  observe  any  alteration  in  the  appearance  of 
the  vagus,  though  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  it  on  every  oc- 
casion. In  that  instance  both  nerves  seemed  to  be  of  a  decidedly 
redder  color  than  natural,  although  they  were  not  otherwise  altered. 
We  are,  I  think,  warranted  in  concluding  that  an  appearance  so  fre- 
quently absent,  cannot  be  one  of  much  moment,  that  it  is  probably  a 
post-mortem  alteration,  and  that  certainly  it  is  not  a  phenomenon  which 
can  be  adduced  in  support  of  any  particular  hypothesis  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease. 

I  have  endeavored  to  describe  to  you  the  symptoms  of  this  affection, 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs, 
with  the  course  that  it  usually  follows,  and  with  the  chief  dangers  that 
threaten  a  child  while  suffering  from  it.  It  now  remains  to  examine 
the  treatment  which  may  be  best  calculated  to  mitigate  its  severity, 
and  to  ward  off  or  overcome  the  dangers  that  attend  it. 

There  are  few  diseases  for  the  cure  of  which  specifics  have  been 
more  eagerly  sought  after,  or  more  earnestly  recommended,  than  for 
that  of  whooping-cough ;  neither  is  there  anything  unreasonable  in  the 
expectation  that  a  remedy  may  some  day  or  other  be  discoveredwhidi 
shall  cut  short  its  course  with  as  much  certainty  as  quinine  arrests  an 
intermittent  fever,  or  which  shall  render  the  constitution  insusceptible 
to  its  poison  as  infallibly  as  vaccination  preserves  from  variola.    At 
present,  however,  no  such  remedy  has  been  discovered ;  and,  though 
the  severity  of  an  attack  of  whooping-cough,  or  its  duration,  variei    \ 
greatly  in  different  individuals,  during  different  epidemics,  or  at  dif-    j 
ferent  seasons  of  the  year,  yet  we  are  unable  by  any  medicinal  agenti 
to  produce  effects  such  as  in  these  cases  flow  from  causes  quite  beyond 
our  control. 

For  the  present,  then,  the  treatment  of  whooping-cough  must  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  principles  of  therapeutics,  and 
we  shall  study  their  application  best  by  examining  in  succession  the 
course  which1,  in  each  stage  of  the  disease,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  pursue. 
The  first  stage  of  whooping-cough  is  distinguished,  as  you  know,  by 
catarrhal  symptoms,  with  some  degree  of  febrile  disturbance,  and  i 
cough  which  gradually  assumes  more  and  more  of  a  paroxysmal 
character,  until  at  length  it  returns  in  well-marked  fits,  &nd  is  attended 
by  a  distinct  whoop.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  treatment  of  this  first 
stage  of  whooping-cough  must  be  just  that  of  an  ordinary  catarrh.  The 
child  must  remain  in  the  house,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be 
confined  to  its  own  apartments,  both  of  which  should  be  maintained 
at  a  temperature  of  G0°,  so  that  when  it  leaves  the  day  for  the  night 
nursery,  it  may  not,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  enter  a. colder  atmos- 
phere, and  thus  have  the  irritability  of  the  bronchi  increased,  and  the 
severity  of  the  cough  aggravated.  If  these  precautions  are  carefully 
observed,  and  the  diet  is  light  and  unstimulating,  there  is  but  little 
need  of  medicine  beyond  what  may  be  required  to  keep  the  bowels 
regularly  open.  If  the  cough  is  at  all  troublesome,  a  mixture  may 
be  given,  containing  small  doses  of  the  ipecacuanha  and  antimonial 
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wines,  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  or  of  the  compound  tincture  of 
camphor1 — medicines  that  I  should  advise  you  always  to  use  in  pref- 
erence to  the  syrup  of  poppies,  the  strength  of  which  is  variable,  and 
its  action  uncertain.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  child  should 
wheeze  a  good  deal,  this  symptom  will  be  much  relieved  by  the 
administration  of  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  every  evening,  or  more 
frequently  if  necessary.  It  is  not  always,  indeed,  that  either  much 
care  or  much  medicine  is  needed  ;  and  if  whooping-cough  comes  on  in 
a  perfectly  healthy  child,  in  whom  the  process  of  dentition  is  com- 
pleted, and  during  the  warm  months  of  summer,  strict  confinement  to 
the  house  may  not  be  necessary.  Usually,  however,  care  in  this  stage 
is  very  important,  and  will  do  much  towards  mitigating  the  severity  of 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease,  while  no  precautionary  measure 
is  of  so  much  moment  as  the  preservation  of  the  child  from  fluctuations 
of  temperature,  and  from  damp  as  well  as  cold.  . 

When  the  first  stage  of  whooping-cough  has  passed  into  the  second, 
in  which  the  disease  assumes  its  characteristic  features,  the  condition 
of  the  patient  must  still  determine  whether  any  remedies  are  to  be 
employed,  and  must  likewise  influence  their  selection.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  cough  and  whoop  are  very  slight,  and  the  paroxysms 
Out  few  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and,  in  such  circumstances,  medi- 
cine can  well  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the 
Sough  be  well  marked,  and  the  fits  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  the 
&ild  in  other  respects  ails  little,  much  benefit  will  accrue  from  the 
tse  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  I  usually  begin  with  -a  dose  of  half  a 
linim  of  the  acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  every  four  hours  for 
child  nine  months  old ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  older  children. 
he  specific  influence  of  the  remedy  is,  I  think,  both  more  safely  and 
[so  more  efficiently  exerted  by  increasing  the  frequency  of  its  admin- 
tration,  than  by  adding  to  the  dose,  and  I  should  therefore  prefer  to 
!ve  half  a  dose  every  two  hours  rather  than  to  double  the  dose  with- 
it  increasing  the  frequency  of  its  repetition.3  This  remedy  sometimes 
certs  an  almost  magical  influence  on  the  cough,  diminishing  the 
equency  and  severity  of  its  paroxysms  almost  immediately ;  while 
i  other  cases  it  seems  perfectly  inert ;  and  again  in  others,  without 
:  all  diminishing  the  severity  of  the  cough,  it  manifests  its  peculiar 
oisonous  action  on  the  system,  so  as  to  render  its  discontinuance 
ivisable.  I  have  never  but  once,  however,  seen  really  alarming 
rmptoms  follow  its  use,  though  I  have  employed  it  in  many  hundreds 
f  cases.  In  that  instance  I  gave  one  minim  of  dilute  hydrocyanic 
cid  every  four  hours  to  a  little  boy  two  years  and  a  half  old.  He 
ad  whooped  fojr  four  days  before  he  came  under  my  care,  and  was 
hen  suffering  from  rather  severe  cough,  and  considerable  dyspnoea 


1  See  Formula  No.  9,  p.  303. 

■  (No.  15.) 
R.— Acid  Hydrocy.  dil.,  njjiv. 
Synipi  simplicis,  zj. 
Aqua*  destill.,  £vij.  M. 
A  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  every  six 
oiira.     For  a  child  9  months  old. 


(No.  16.) 

B. — Acid.  Hydrocy.  dil.,  nrjv. 
Mist.  Amygdaltr,  £j.  M. 
A  teatpoonful  to  be  taken  every  six 
hours. 
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He  took  the  acid  for  four  days  without  any  effect  being  prodmi 
either  on  his  system  generally  or  on  the  cough;  but  at  the  end  if 
that  time,  after  taking  each  dose,  he  uttered  a  cry,  became  quite  bat! 
and  would  have  fallen  if  not  supported.     This  result  having  followd 
three  or  four  times,  the  child's  mother  discontinued  the  medicine,  ud, 
of  course,  I  did  not  resume  its  employment.     Similar  though  lea 
severe  symptoms  were  produced  by  the  same  medicine   in  the  uta 
of  this  child,  a  little  girl  of  five  years  of  age ;  but  in  neither  instant 
was  the  severity  of  the  cough  in  the  least  mitigated  by  it.    Though 
no  other  instances  of  the  kind  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  ahnji 
give  a  caution  to  the  parents  to  diminish  the  dose  of  the  medicine, or 
even  entirely  to  discontinue  it,  if  the  child  appears  faint  or  dizzy,  or 
bewildered,  after  its  administration ;  and  I  never  persevere  with  tk 
use  of  the  acid  unless  it  gives  a  very  decided  earnest  of  good  withii 
three  or  fgur  days  after  its  first  exhibition. 

In  many  instances,  although  the  severity  of  the  cough  may  hi 
greatly  relieved  by  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  yet  does  not  enable  » 
entirely  to  dispense  with  other  remedies.  If  there  be  much  wheeiiig 
at  the  chest,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  should  be  given  once  or  tike 
a  day,  in  order  to  free  the  air-passages  from  the  mucus  which  colleen 
in  them,  often  in  very  considerable  quantity,  and  thus  tends,  by  the 
obstruction  it  offers  to  the  free  admission  of  air,  to  favor  the  occur- 
rence of  collapse  of  the  lung.  The  degree  to  which  the  child  sufn 
from  the  accumulation  of  phlegm  in  the  bronchi  must  detenu 
whether  the  emetic  be  given  once  or  oftener  during  the  day.  If  it 
be  given  but  once,  the  evening  should  be  the  time  selected  for  ill.  , 
administration ;  and,  after  the  air-tubes  have  been  thus  relieved,  the  1 
child  will  often  rest  well,  instead  of  passing,  as  it  otherwise  wouMdl, 
a  restless  night,  disturbed  by  dyspnoea  and  frequent  fits  of  coughing. 
In  other  instances  the  cough  is  unattended  by  much  secretion,  t&  . 
child  scarcely  wheezes  at  all,  and,  even  after  a  severe  paroxysm,  rarely 
vomits,  and  never  rejects  more  than  a  small  quantity  of  phlegm;  bit  ' 
when  night  comes  on,  the  cough  grows  very  distressing  by  its  fre- 
quent return,  even  more  than  by  the  severity  of  the  paroxysm. 
When  this  is  the  case,  a  small  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  or  of  Dover's 
powder  and  the  extract  of  hemlock,1  often  soothes  this  irritability  of 
the  air-tubes,  and  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  cough.  If  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  febrile  disturbance,  if  the  cough  is  hard  as  veil  u 
violent,  if  it  seems  to  occasion  pain,  and  is  unattended  by  expectora- 
tion, while,  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  a  frequent,  short, 
hacking  cough  distresses  the  child,  and  generally  diffused  rhonchns  is 
heard  throughout  the  lungs,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  advanta- 
geously combined  with  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  or  of  the  vinn 
ipecacuanhre.     In  other  cases,  if  the  existence  of  drowsiness,  with  a 

jj 

»  (No.  17.)  ^ 

R. — Pulv.  Ipecac,  co,  gT.  ss. 
Pulv.  Extracti  Conii,  gr.  j. 
Pulv.  Cinnamomi,  gr.  ij. 
Sacchari  albi,  gr.  iv.     M. 
The  powder  to  be  taken  at  bedtime.    For  a  child  of  two  years  old. 
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flushed  face,  becoming  livid  during  the  fit  of  coughing,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  previously  distinct  whoop,  betoken  the  presence  of 
cerebral  congestion,  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  head  will 
not  only  greatly  relieve  these  symptoms,  but  will  also  diminish  both  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  the  cough,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
more  effective  employment  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 

There  are  two  proceedings  which  demand  a  special  notice,  as  having 
of  late  years  been  recommended  almost  as  specifics  in  whooping-cough. 
One  of  them  consists  in  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  on  the  approach 
of  each  paroxysm,  as  a  means  of  cutting  it  short,  or  even  of  entirely 
preventing  its  occurrence.     There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  just  as 
chloroform  sometimes  controls  convulsions  or  relieves  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  so  it  is  equally  capable  of  diminishing,  or  even  of  arresting 
'the  violence  of  fits  of  whooping-cough.     I  have  found  it  of  great  service 
in  some  of  those  cases  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  return  of  each 
paroxysm  of  coughing  was  the  signal  for  the  occurrence  of  general  co  n- 
Tulsions ;  but  it  scarcely  need  be  added  that  its  efficient  employment  in 
these  circumstances  requires  the  constant  presence  in  the  house  of  some 
one  conyersant  with  its  administration.  In  those  almost  desperate  cases, 
too,  there  is  the  drawback  from  its  use  arising  from  the  fact  that  inas- 
much as  death  may  take  place  during  any  of  these  convulsive  seizures, 
80  its  occurrence  at  the  time  when  the  chloroform  was  being  adminis- 
tered would  almost  certainly  leave  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
friends  that  death  w$s  due  to  its  employment.     If,  however,  warning 
is  given  beforehand  of  the  possibility  of  this  accident,  the  chloroform 
may  be  resorted  to  as  a  most  valuable  resource  in  desperate  cases, 
though,  as  in  other  instances  where  it  is  employed  at  short  intervals, 
tolerance  of  it  is  soon  established,  and  it  will  cease  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  to  produce  any  effect  whatever.     In 
mild  cases  of  the  disease,  the  results  which  one  commonly  attains  are 
not  remarkable ;  for  the  sense  of  suffocation  which  precedes  and  ac- 
companies a  fit  of  coughing,  renders  young  children  intolerant  of  any- 
thing being  held  near  their  mouth;  while  the  sense  of  nausea  which 
the  inhalation  of  chloroform  produces,  so  disgusts  those  who  are  older, 
that  in  spite  of  the  relief  which  it  may  yield,  I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions seen  older  children,  who  at  first  had  had  ready  recourse  to  the 
chloroform,  after  a  few  trials  discontinue  it,  preferring  even  the  un- 
mitigated cough  to  the  nauseating  effects  of  the  remedy.     Still  its 
trial  is  free  from  any  objection,  and  in  the  course  of  a  chronic  ailment 
there  is    often  an  advantage   in   being  provided  with  means  which, 
though  they  may  be  of  slight  service  to  the  patient,  at  any  rate  con- 
vince the  friends  that  we  are  not  indifferent  to  his  sufferings,  nor  in- 
disposed to  try  all  means  for  their  alleviation. 

The  other  measure  consists' in  the  local  application  to  the  back  of 

^r  the  fauces,  or  directly  to  the  larynx  itself,  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 

-"jtirer,  of  a  strength  varying  from  gr.  xv  to  3ij  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce 

'<of  distilled  water,  by  means  of  a  probang,  such  as  that  employed  by 

Dr.  Horace  Green  for  the  introduction  of  medicated  solutions  into  the 

interior  of  the  glottis.     This  proceeding  was  first  advocated  by  Dr. 


i 
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Ebenezer  Watson,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  year  1849,1  and  afta 
wards  dwelt  on  by  him  more  fully  in  a  book  which  appeared  fta 
years  afterwards,  and  in  which  he  complains  of  his  suggestions  hiring 
been  passed  over  without  notice.  Before  the  appearance  of  his  book 
I  had  made  a  few  trials  of  his  plan,  and  havo  subsequently  resorted 
to  it  sufficiently  often  to  be  able  to  form  a  fair  opinion  of  itsvthe. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  very  many  instances  the  sponge  of  the 
probang  is  actually  passed  within  the  glottis ;  and  also  that  by  this 
manipulation,  whether  completely  successful  or  not,  the  violence  of 
the  paroxysms  of  the  cough  is  sometimes  lessened,  and  their  freqnewj 
diminished.  This  result,  however,  was  by  no  means  constant;  the 
milder  cases  were  those  in  which  the  benefits  of  the  proceeding  were 
most  apparent;  while,  as  perhaps  might  not  unnaturally  be  expected, 
in  those  in  which  there  tfas  abiding  dyspnoea,  or  in  which  any  bron- 
chitic  complication  existed,  little  if  any  good  was  obtained. 

The  great  practical  difficulty,  however,  and  one  which  I  am 
vinccd  will  prevent  any  frequent  resort  to  the  proceeding  in  the 
of  children,  arises  from  their  extreme  repugnance  to  it,  and  their 
of  its  repetition.     Sometimes  by  coaxing#and  promises  I  succeeded  ia 
it  daily  for  three  or  four  days ;  but  no  persuasion  enabled  me  to  carrj"~ 
its  employment  further,  while  on  several  occasions  I  saw  paroxysms 
of  cough  brought  on  by  the  mere  fear  that  the  solution  was  about 
be  applied.     There  arc  very  few  proceedings,   indeed,  which  are 
surely  and  largely  beneficial  as  to  repay  us  for  adopting  them  at 
cost  of  a  passion  of  tears,  or  an  agony  of  terror,  and  this  is  certainly 
not  one  of  them. 

Counter-irritation  to  the  chest  and  spine  is  a  popular  remedy  fcr 
whooping-cough,  in  which  many  non-professional  persons  place  great- 
confidence,  while  they  employ  it  through  all  the  stages  of  the  disease- 
I  do  not  think  that  you  will  in  general  gain  much  by  the  employment 
of  counter-irritation  until  tfie  disease  has  begun  to  decline,  though  it 
is  then  often  of  much  service.      There  are,  however,  some  circon- 
stances  in  which  counter-irritation  may  be  advantageously  resorted  to, 
even  before  the  affection  has  attained  its  greatest  degree  of  severity. 
The  attacks  of  dyspnoea  which  sometimes  occur  during  the  increase 
of  the  disease,  are  often  much  relieved  by  a  mustard-poultice  to  the 
chest;  and  if,  as  occasionally  happens,  these  attacks  return,  tbougk 
with  varying  severity,  almost  every  night  for  several  nights  together, 
the  application  of  a  mustard-poultice  to  the  chest,  and  the  immersion 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  in  a  hot  bath,  on  three  or  four  succes- 
sive evenings,  may  be  of  service.     In  cases  of  this  kind,  too,  the  daily 
friction  of  the  chest  and  spine  with  an  embrocation  of  soap  liniment 
and  the  tinctura  lytae,  so  as  to  keep  up,  a  slight  degree  of  redness  of 
the  surface,  is  often  beneficial ;  or  that  popular  remedy,  Roche's  eat 
brocation,  may  be  used,  if  the  parents  of  the  child  fancy,  as  the; 
often  do,  that  it  is  possessed  of  some  specific  virtue. 

As  a  general  rule,  blisters  to  the  chest  are  not  desirable  remedies  ? 

1  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  Dec.,  1849. 

*  On  the  Topical  Medication  of  the  Larynx,  etc.,  8vo,  London,  185-1.    See  p.  133. 
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young  children ;  but  if  the  cough  should  be  frequent,  hard,  and  pain- 
ful, or  if,  in  connection  with  the  evidences  of  congestion  of  the  brain, 
the  cough  is  suffocative  and  the  whoop  suppressed,  much  good  often 
results  from  their  application.  They  must  not,  however,  be  allowed 
to  remain  above  four  hours  upon  the  skin ;  neither  is  it  desirable  to 
attempt  to  keep  them  discharging,  on  account  of  the  very  troublesome 
Bores  which  they  sometimes  produce.  For  the  sapae  reason,  too,  I  do 
not  advise  you  to  employ  inunction  of  the  tartar-emetic  ointment, 
although  this  proceeding  was  once  highly  recommended,  and  very 
generally  adopted,  as  a  remedy  for  whooping-cough. 

Attention  to  maintain  a  warm  and  equable  temperature  around  the 
child,  to  prevent  the  stomach  becoming  disordered  by  unsuitable  food, 
and  to  avoid  constipation,  will  in  many  instances  suffice  to  conduct  a 
child  in  safety  through  the  second  stage  of  whooping-cough.    If  the  se- 
verity of. the  cough,  or  the  condition  of  the  child  in  other  respects, 
teems  to  call  for  more  decided  interference,  your  motto  in  the  selection 
•nd  employment  of  remedies  must  be,  "  ne  quid  nimis :"  and  especially 
Bust  this  be  your  rule  in  the  management  of  those  complications 
which  often  render  whooping-cough  so  dangerous  a  disease. 

In  no  case  is  it  of  more  importance  to  bear  in  mind  this  caution  as 
to  the  danger  of  over-treating  a  patient  who  suffers  from  whooping- 
cough,  than  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage  of  the 
disease,  a  sudden  increase  of  fever,  and  the  supervention  of  a  state  of 
permanent  dyspnoea,  seem  to  announce  to  you  that  active  inflamma- 
tion has  attacked  the  lungs  or  air-tubes.     It  is  quite  possible  that  such 
m*y  be  the  import  of  the  symptoms,  but  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that 
*h©y  result  from  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.     In  such  a  case, 
*nen,  I  would  advise  you  to  allow  nothing  but  the  positive  evidence 
°f  auscultation  to  lead  you  to  resort  to  free  depletion  and  the  use  of 
wge  doses  of  tartar  emetic ; — remedies  to  which  you  might  feel  dis- 
poned at  once  to  have  recourse.     If  you  feel  in  doubt,  remain  for  some 
"Hie *rith  the  child,  watch  it  carefully,  auscultate  it  more  than  once 
"frying  your  visit,  and  repeat  your  visit  every  two  or  three  hours,1 
^tl^cr  than  resort  at  once  to  measures  which,  powerful  either  for  evil 
or  ^br  good,  may,  if  unwisely  employed,  destroy  the  life  they  were  in- 
keeled  to  save. 

iSxample  teaches  louder  than  precept,  and  you  may  learn  a  useful 
.l^^^ticaf  lesson  from  the  following  history : 
,  -A.  little  boy,  about  two  years  old,  had  had  slight  catarrh  for  a  fort- 
^ISlit,  and  towards  the  end  of  this  time  it  was  thought  ho  had  whooped 
°**Oe  or  twice,  though  very  slightly.  He  ailed  but  little,  and  had  had 
n?**e  other  than  domestic  remedies  during  this  period;  but  one  night, 
^^liout  any  apparent  cause,  he  became  very  feverish,  his  cough  grew 

,  1  cannot  refrain  from  directing  the  attention  of  junior  practitioners  to  the  anecdote 
.  ^^csh  Dr.  Cheyne  relates  (at  page  xvii  of  the  Introduction  to  his  work  on  Hydrocepha- 
™0»  of  the  very  different  result*  that  followed  the  practice  of  two  Army  surgeons,  one  of 
-**^*n  visited  his  patients  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  disease  twice,  the  other 
V****  or  five  times  daily.  The  moral  which  Dr.  Cheyne  drew  from  the  tnle,  though  obvious 
?*-*** gh,  is  not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  by  many  who  undertake  the  treatment  of  chil- 
«^**'s  diseases. 
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worse,  and  his  respiration  very  hurried.     On  this  account  he  ra  de- 
pleted very  freely  by  leeches,  and  calomel  and  antimony  were  gran 
in  large  doses  for  two  days,  though  without  any  considerable  dimini- 
tion  of  the  dyspnoea.     When   this   treatment   was  adopted,  it  tie 
thought  tljat  air  entered  one  lung  but  scantily ;  but  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  both  lungs  admitted  air  equally  well,  although  i 
good  deal  of  mucous  r&le  attended  the  respiration.     On  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  the  child's  face  was  flushed,  and  he  looked  urn 
oppressed ;  his  lips  were  rather  livid,  his  respiration  was  extremely 
hurried  and  irregular ;  he  coughed  little,  but  his  cough  had.  a  suffocft- 
tive  character,  and  was  not  attended  by  a  distinct  whoop.    The  hurried 
respiration  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  continuance  of  graver  mil- 
chief  in  the  lungs  than  was  apparent  on  auscultation,  and  antimony 
was  accordingly  given  in  emetic  doses.     It  did  not  produce  muck 
sickness,  and  the  respiration  diminished  but  little  in  frequency  daring 
its  employment.     On  the  fourth  day  the  child  still  breathed  very  hur- 
riedly, and  his  inspirations  varied  from  40  to  60  in  a  minute,  without 
there  being  any  obvious  cause  for  these  great  changes  in  their  fre- 
quency.    On  the  fifth  day  the  breathing  increased  in  rapidity,  while 
the  pulse  began  to  lose  power ;  and  not  only  had  the  antimony  ceased 
to  exert  any  emetic  action,  but  squills  and  ipecacuanha  failed  to  induce 


after  the  third  dose,  on  account  of  the  gradually  deepening  drowsiness >7 
of  the  child.  The  child,  however,  still  continued  heavy  and  oppressed,  1 
the  cough  became  more  frequent  and  more  suffocative,  the  breathing 
more  rapid  and  more  irregular.  On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  dsy, 
a  fit  of  coughing  terminated  in  convulsions  ;  and  from  that  time  until 
the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  when  the  child  died,  they  were  ex- 
tremely violent,  frequent  in  their  return,  followed  by  carpopedal  con- 
tractions, which  did  not  subside  in  the  intervals  between  them ;  jrhik 
after  each  convulsion  the  respiration  became  most  distressingly  hur- 
ried and  irregular.  After  a  time  the  breathing  grew  constantly 
labored,  the  face  became  of  a  deep  livid  color,  the  hands  were  clenched 
and  the  wrists  bent  upon  the  forearm ;  the  spine  was  drawn  slightly 
backwards,  and  sensation  was  quite  abolished.  At  length  a  slight 
convulsive  movement  passed  across  the  face,  and  the  limbs  relaxed  in 
death.  Permission  was  not  obtained  to  make  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion. 

Other  cases  have  come  under  my  notice,  in  some  of  which  I  fell 
into  the  error  against  which  I  have  just  tried  to  warn  you;  in  some 
I  saw  the  patient  too  late  to  rectify  the  mistake  which  others  had 
committed,  while  in  some  the  right  course  of  treatment  adopted  from 
the  first  was  followed  by  success.  In  a  case  such  as  I  have  related, 
the  want  of  correspondence  between  the  general  symptoms  and  the 
auscultatory  signs  should  have  deterred  from  the  copious  depletion 
and  the  free  use  of  calomel  and  antimony  in  the  first  instance,  while 
it  still  further  contraindicated  the  employment  of  antimony  in  emetic 
doses  subsequently.     Two  or  three  leeches  to  the  head,  when  the 
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serious  symptoms  first  came  on,  would  probably  have  relieved  the 
congested  brain;  the  tepid  bath  would  have  soothed  the  irritability 
and  diminished  the  fever ;  and  hydrocyanic  acid  would,  most  likely, 
have  been  of  service  in  quieting  the  hurried  breathing.  If  much 
febrile  disturbance  had  still  continued,  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha, 
antimony,  and  hyoscyamus,  might  have  been  tried,  the  antimonial 
not  being  given  in  such  doses  as  to  exert  any  very  considerable 
depressing  influence  on  the  system.  A  stimulating  liniment  to  the 
chest  and  spine  should  have  been  used  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  any  sudden  access  of  hurried  breathing  should  have  been 
met  by  the  application  of  a  mustard  poultice  to  the  chest. 

The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  are  sometimes  rendered  smaller,  and 
the  right  course  of  treatment  more  obvious,  by  the  occurrence  of  occa- 
sional oarpopedal  contractions,  or  of  momentary  strabismus  from  the 
very  commencement  of  this  nervous  dyspnoea ;  or  in  other  cases  by  the 
absence  of  any  auscultatory  signs  of  mischief  in  the  chest,  such  as 
could  for  a  moment  lead  you  to  refer  the  hurried  breathing  to  disease 
going  on  in- the  lungs. 

Even  when  acute  bronchitis  really  exists,  you  must  not  forget  the 
peculiar  impress  which  whooping-cough  stamps  upon  it.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  the  impediment  to  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood  which 
each  fit  of  coughing  occasions,  and  the  influence  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem generally  of  the  imperfect  decarbonization  of  the  circulating 
fluid;  how  it  heightens  the  irritabilfty  of  the  spinal  system,  thus  ex- 
citing the  hurried  and  irregular  breathing,  and  rendering  the  child 
peculiarly  liable  to  convulsive  seizures.  If  active  interference,  there- 
fore, be  necessary,  you  would  abstract  blood  very  cautiously,  while 
you  would  employ  nitre,  ipecacuanha,  and  James's  powder  in  small 
doses,  as  febrifuges  and  expectorants,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  bring 
the  child  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  antimony.  At  the  same  time, 
the  peculiar  tendency  to  obstruction  of  the  air-tubes,  and  consequent 
collapse  of  the  lungs,  which  characterizes  whooping-cough,  would  lead 
you  to  endeavor  to  keep  the  bronchi  free,  by  the  administration  once 
or  twice  a  day  of  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha.  You  would  employ  lini- 
ments, mustard-po.ultices,  or  blisters  to  the  chest,  to  combat  any  ex- 
acerbation of  dyspnoea ;  and  if  the  paroxysms  of  cough  were  severe, 
you  would  combine  hydrocyanic  acid  with  your  other  remedies.  If 
the  powers  appeared  to  be  on  the  decline,  and  the  child  neither  ex- 
pectorated with  the  cough,  nor  rejected  much  phlegm  by  vomiting 
although  the  bronchi  were  loaded  with  mucus,  you  would  at  once  dis- 
continue antiphlogistic  measures,  and  have  recourse  to  the  decoction 
of  senega,  with  ammonia  and  squills,1  while  you  endeavored  by  a 
nutritious  diet  to  support  your  patient's  strength. 

The  time  allotted  to  this  lecture  will  not  enable  me  to  do  more  than 
just  indicate  the  main  points  to  which  your  attention  should  be  di- 
rected ;  and  I  must  now  pass  on  to  notice  briefly  your  conduct  in  the 
third  stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  now  that  the  cough  diminishes  in 
frequency  and  severity,  that  the  whoop  grows  less  loud  and  less  constant, 

1  See  Formula  No.  12,  p.  271. 
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and  that  any  signs  of  constitutional  disturbance  that  had  existed  before 
by  degrees  disappear.     When  the  disorder  runs  this  favorable  come 
no  medicine  is  needed,  and  but  few  restrictions,  beyond  such  u  tk 
avoidance  of  damp  and  cold  requires.     Change  of  air  generally  ex- 
pedites the  cure  :  and  if  the  opportunity  offers,  and  the  season  of  tb 
year  is  favorable,  it  should  never  be  neglected.     There  are  nuj 
instances,  however,  in  which  medical  treatment  in  the  decline  of  who(ty- 
ing-cough  is  of  very  considerable  service.     It  sometimes  happens  tut 
the  bronchi  continue  loaded  with   secretion,  which  is  either  expect* 
rated,  or  rejected  by  vomiting  in  very  considerable  quantities  after 
each  fit  of  coughing,  while  the  skin  is  cold,  the  tongue  moist,  and  tk 
pulse  soft  and  rather  deficient  in  power.     In  this  condition,  alum,1 
long  a  popular  remedy  in  whooping-cough,  is  often  of  much  serried 
diminishing  the  secretion,  arresting  the   sickness,  and  rendering  the 
cough  much  less  frequent.     It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  three  or  four 
grains  every  four  or  six  hours  to  a^hild  of  a  year  and  a  half  to  two 
years  old.     This  remedy,  indeed,  may  sometimes  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, even  before  the  disorder  has  begun  to  decline,  if  the  condition 
be  such  as  I  have  just  referred  to,  namely,  fever  being  absent,  and  the 
bronchial  secretion  very  abundant,  even  though  the  cough  is  violent. 
In  othcrxases,  in  which  the  cough  continues  violent,  after  the  other 
symptoms  have  abated,  and  in  which,  though  there  is  no  superabua-J 
dance  of  secretion  in  the  air-tube^  yet  the  attacks  of  cough  often  eni  "- 
with  the  rejection  of  a    considerable  quantity  of  mucus  from  As 
stomach,  the  loss  of  appetite  and  general  dyspeptic  symptoms  an   J 
present,  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  often  of  much  service.     It  has  beea  •* 
recommended  as  a  specific  against  whooping-cough,  in  doses  of  from  H 
two  to  six  drachms  daily  ;2  but  I  have  never  employed  it  in  other  than 
moderate  dosed,  such  as  one  would  prescribe  in  other  circumstances.1 
Another  mode  of  treatment,  which  has  been  vaunted  as  almost  a 
specific,  consists4  in  the  administration  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  the 
extract  of  belladonna,  in  doses  gradually  increased  until  the  quantity 

1  (No.  18.) 
R. — Alum.  Sulphat.,  gr.  xxiv. 
Acid.  Sulph.  dil.,  tKxij. 
Syr.  Rhcrados,  giv. 
Aqua*  puni»,  J$ijss.     M. 
A  dessert-spoonful  every  six  hours. 

'  I  have  made  a  few  trials  of  the  nitric  acid  in  large  doses,  as  recqmmended  by  Dr. 
Arnoldi,  and  by  Dr.  Gibbtf  in  his  Treatise  on  W  hoop  ing-Cougb,  post  8vo,  London.  1854, 
p.  3-11;  but  cannot  at  all  subscribe  to  Dr.  Gibbs's  statement  that  air»  shortens  the  d» 
ease  almost  as  effectually  as  quinine  does  intermittent  fever."  The  nitric  acid  hat,  witMl 
the  past  six  years,  fallen  into  comparative  oblivion,  -and  the  Inst  new  specific,  vanmei,: 
as  loudly  as  if  its  advocates  had  not  extolled  other  remedies  before  as  equally  infalliMt/ 
is  the  bromide  of  ammonium.  It  has  been  employed  among  the  out-patients  of  the  CWfr 
dren's  Hospital  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  demonstrate  its  worth lessness. 

8  (No.  10.) 

R. — Acid.  Hydrochlor.  dil.,  njjxxxy. 
Tinct.  Opii,  Tfljiv. 
Syr.  Mori,  £iv. 
Aquie  purue,  JJijss.     M. 
A  dessert-spoonful  three  times  a  day. 
*  Dr.  Fuller,  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest.    8vo,  London,  18G2,  p.  336. 
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at  last  far  larger  than  could  have  been  employed  at  first  with- 

production  of  poisonous  effects.     I  believe  that  when,  on  the 

ice  of  the  bronchitic  symptoms  which  attend  the  first  stage  of 

g-cough,  the  nervous  element  still  persists,  giving  rise  to  fre- 

lolent,  spasmodic  fits  of  coughing,  a  combination  of  zinc  and 

na  is  often  of  much  service.     I  believe  that  these  remedies 

hi.  just  as  other  tonics  and  antispasmodics  are  useful,  but  my 

erience  would  not  lead  me  to  think  that  two  scruples  of  sul- 

'  zinc,  and  six  grains  of  belladonna,  could  be  given  to  children 

years  of  age,  with  advantage,  or  even  with  safety. 

cough  continues  frequent,  and  the  whoop  loud,  while  the  only 

constitutional  disturbance  are  those  of  mere  weakness,  iron 

lerally  put  a  stop  to  it  sooner  than  any  other  remedy.1     If, 

,  there  be  a  degree  of  feverishness,  or  of  gastro-intestinal 

,   which   for   the   present   contraindicates   the   use   of  iron, 

s  liquor  cinchonas  may  be  given  with  great  advantage,  in  com- 

with  small  doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid  ;*  while  every  attention 

course  be  paid,  by  mild  alteratives  and  other  appropriate 

:o  improve  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs. 

)robably  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  details,  to  specify 

i  the  diet   that  a  convalescent   requires,  or  to  refer  to  the 

f  liniments  to  the  chest,  or  the  occasional  benefit  of  anodynes 

• 

)  still  remain  numerous  remedies  that  have  a  more  or  less 
•ited  reputation  in  cases  of  whooping-cough.  I  must  content 
with  having  pointed  out  to  you  the  kind  of  weapons  that,  in 
.  circumstances,  must  be  employed ;  and  must  leave  to  you  the 
i  of  the  one  whose  form  and  size  may,  on  different  occasions, 
you  most  fitting.  The  armory  is  large  enough  to  yield  you 
e  choice. 

»  (No.  20.) 
•  St. — Mist.  Ferri  co.,  ^iv. 

Tinct.  Scilfcr,  Tljjxvj. 
Tinct.  Conii,  WJJxl. 
Mist.  Amygdalae,  Jij  3»j.     M. 
A  dessert  spoonful  three  times  a  day. 

»  (No.  21.) 
R. — Acid.  Hydrocy.  dil.,  Tfjjviij. 
Liq.  Cinchona?,  gjss. 
Syr.  Auranti,  £jss. 
Aqua)  Flor.  AuranL,  Ziij. 
Aquae  destil.,  3VJ«     M- 
gij.  two  tea  spoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

All  the  above  are  suited  for  children  of  two  years  old. 
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Pulmonary  Phthisis — differences  exist  between  the  tuberculoid  cachexia  in  the  ehii 
and  in  the  adult. — Statistical  table  illustrating  its  peculiarities  in  early  life. — J 
cal  characteristics  of  pulmonary  phthisis  in  the  child — frequency  of  miliary 
and  of  gray  granulations  in  the  lung,  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  other 
of  tubercle — frequency  of  tubercular  infiltration — rarity  of  cavities— frequent  afledim 
of  bronchial  glands— description  of  each  of  these  peculiarities— changes  in  tutoB- 
lotis  bronchial  glands — perforation  of  bronchi,  and  elimination  of  tubercular  matter. 

Symptoms  of  phthisis — their  differences  from  those  of  the  disease  in  the  adult — danger  of 
overlooking  its  early  stages,  or  mistaking  it  for  remittent  fever,  &c — peculiarities  o»f 
its  subsequent  course. 

Bronchial  phthisis — its  characteristics — remarkable  fluctuations  in  its  course— occasional 
unexpected  recovery — case  of  its  occurrence  attended  with  expectoration  of  tubeicu- 
lar  matter — its  fatal  termination  usually  preceded  by  merging  of  its  symptoms  in  thc*« 
of  general  pulmonary  phthisis — occasional  fatal  hcemop'tysis,  but  this  accident  i*** 
limited  to  cases  of  bronchial  phthisis. 

Phthisis  in  very  early  infancy — pulmonary  symptoms  often  obscured  by  signs  of  generally 
defective  nutrition. 

We  enter  to-day  on  the  examination  of  one  of  the  most  painfully 
interesting  diseases  with  which  we  have  to  do.     It  is  a  disease  tb»* 
we  not  only  often  see  in  hospitals,  or  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  bnt 
which  has  brought  grief  into  the  habitations  of  many  among  us,  and 
has  robbed  us  of  those  whom  we  most  dearly  loved ;  while  the  very 
mention  of  its  name  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  utter  hopelessness  as 
to  its  issue.     I  need  hardly  say  that  I  propose  to-day  to  call  your 
attention  to  Pulmonary  Consumption,  or  Phthisis — a  malady  that 
attacks  persons  of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  emery  rank,  and 
which,  under  every  variety  of  condition,  medicine  seems  to  be  equally 
unable  to  cure. 

It  may,  however,  occur  to  some  of  you  that,  important  though  this 
affection  is,  yet  in  speaking  of  it  I  am  transgressing  the  bounds  that 
I  set  myself,  when  I  proposed  to  treat  only  of  those  maladies  which 
are  either  limited  in  their  occurrence  to  the  period  of  childhood,  or 
on  which  the  early  years  of  the  patient  impress  some  well-marked 
peculiarity.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  at  whatever  age  phthisis  coma 
on,  it  presents  the  same  grand  features,  it  works  the  same  kind  rf 
changes,  and  tends  to  the  same  fatal  result.  But  yet  the  disease  h 
the  young  subject  displays  differences  from  its  character  in  the  old 
sufficient  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  observant ;  nor  are  these  differ- 
ences merely  curious,  but  they  influence  our  prognosis  and  modify 
our  treatment — and  hence  it  is  fitting  that  we  devote  some  time  to 
their  examination. 

"  That  great  constitutional  malady,  of  which  pulmonary  consump- 
tion is  only  a  fragment,  plays  its  part,"  in  childhood  as  well  as  in  adult 
age,  "most  conspicuously  in  the  lungs."     In  the  adult,  however,  the 
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longs  are  so  almost  invariably  the  seat  of  tubercular  deposit  that  out 
of  128  cases,  M.  Louis  found  but  one  exception  to  the  rule  that  if 
tubercle  exists  in  any  viscus,  it  will  be  discovered  also  in  the  lungs. 
In  the  child,  though  the  lungs  are  still  the  most  frequent  seat  of 
tubercle,  vet  M.  Louis1  law  no  longer  holds  good,  for  MM.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  found  47  exceptions  to  it  out  of  312  instances  in  which  tu- 
bercle was  discovered  in  some  one  or  more  organs  of  the  body. 

The  first  great  difference,  then,  between  the  tubercular  cachexia  in  child- 
iood  ctnd  in  adult  age,  consists  in  the  same  organs  not  being  equally 
.liable  to  it  at  the  two  periods  of  life. 

The  following  table  will  place  this  difference  clearly  before  you. 
It  shows  the  proportion  per  cent,  in  which  different  viscera  were  the 
sett  of  tubercle  in  children  and  in  adults.  The  figures  in  the  first 
column  are  deduced  from  312  cases  which  form  the  basis  of  MM. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez's  essay  on  the  tuberculous  cachexia;  those  in  the 
secoxi  d,  from  the  123  cases  on  which  M.  Louis'  work  on  phthisis  is 
founded ;  and  the  third  contains  the  results  arrived  at  by  Lombard 
on  &r&  examination  of  100  adults.  • 


Or     XO0  DTST13CES  IN  WHICH   TUBERCLE  WAS   DEPOSITED  IN  SOME  OF  THE  VlSCERA,   IT 

WAS   PBKSB5T  IN — 


the  lungs,      .... 
1     bronchial  glands, 
1     mesenteric    " 
1     imaU  intestines, 

spleen,      .... 
1     pleura 

EBritoneum, 
rer, 
large  intestines, 
membranes  of  the  brain, . 
'      kidneys,   .... 
brain,      .... 
stomach,  .... 
heart  and  pericardium,    . 


Children  from  1  to 
15  years. 


According  to  Rilliet 
and  Barthes. 


Adults  from  20  years  and 
upwards. 


According  to 
Louis. 


84 
79 
46 
42 
40 
34 
27 
22 
19 
16 
15 
11 
6 
3 


100 
28 
33 
33 
13 

2 

0 

0 
10 

0 

2 

0.8 

0 

0 


According  to 
Lombard. 


100 
9 
19 
0 
6 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 


This  table  shows  not  only  that  the  liability  of  certain  organs  to 

•  ^Ifeeome  the  seat  of  tubercle  is  different  in  childhood  from  what  it  is 

H^in  the  adult,  but  also  that  tubercle  is  simultaneously  deposited  in  a 

greater  number  of  organs  in  the  young  than  in  the  old.     This  greater 

*  intensity  of  the  tuberculous  cachexia  in  early  life  is  a  fact  of  much 

importance.     It  explains  how  it  happens  that  death  sometimes  takes 

place  in  the  child,  before  tubercle  has  anywhere  undergone  those 

changes  which  seem  almost  always  to  precede  the  fatal  event  in  the 

adult.1 

1  I  have  thrown  together  into  the  following  note  some  details  with  reference  to  Phthisis 
in  early  life,  which,  though  far  too  few  to  warrant  the  deduction  of  any  positive  conclu- 
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These,  however,  are  not  the  only  peculiarities  of  the  disease  ii 
early  life,  but  the  anatomical  characters  of  tubercle  in  the  lungi  (and  of 
this  I  am  now  more  particularly  speaking)  differ  in  some  respect*  n 
the  child  from  those  which  are  observed  in  the  grown  person. 

sions,  may  not  be  without  value  as  furnishing  materials  for  comparison  with  tbensssi 
obtained  by  other  observers. 

Table  of  338  Cases,  showing  Influence  of  Sex  and  Age  zh  Predisposes*  n 

Pulmonary  Phthisis. 


Total  Examinations,  .  .  . 
Tubercle  present  in  Chest,  in  . 
Ditto,  not  present  in  Chest,  in 


Under 
lyear. 

From 
1-2. 

From 
2-8. 

From 
3-5. 

From 
6-10. 

If.    "f. 

M.       F. 

If.       F. 

If.      F. 

X.      F. 

29     17 

8      8 

21      9 

26    28 

7    10 

19     18 

34    26  35    3650    38 
13      8  15     19  22    22 
21    18.20    1728    16 

1            1 

From 
10-16. 


9     10 

4  5 

5  5 


Total 


m.    f.  mu»  I 

183  155     838 

69    72     HI 

114    83     197 


In  two  other  instances,  though  the  chest  was  free  from  tubercle,  tubercular  depose 
existed  in  the  abdomen ;  in  one  boy  aged  3}  years  being  limited  to  slight  affection  fcsl" 
the  mesenteric  glands ;  in  another  aged  two  years  the  tubercular  deposit  in  the  abdo- 
men was  very  extensive. 

The  degree  of  the  tubercular  deposit  in  the  lungs  was  not  the  same  in  all  cum; 
but  is  stated  to  have  been  slight  in  43,  moderate  in  34,  considerable  in  64,  proportioa* 
whioh  were  thus  distributed  : 


Under 
1  year. 

From 
1-2. 

From 
15-3. 

From 
3-6. 

From 
6-10. 

From 
10-15. 

Total 

• 

if.    F. 

X.     F. 

X.      F. 

M.     F. 

X.     F. 

X.     F.   X. 

1 

F.      T1 

Slight, 

Moderate,      .... 
Considerable, 

1     2 
7    6 

2    0 
1    5 
4    5 

3  1 

4  2 

6    4 

6     9 
3     4 

6     8 

9    9 
3    8 
9     5 

3    I    23 

-    1  ill 
2    2    34 

20 
22 
30 

84 
14 

69 

72 

141 

In   132  of  the  above  cases,  l 

[he  forms  assumed  by  the 

tubercular  deposit  were  ■ 

follows : 

Gray 
Granulations. 

Tellow 
Tubercle. 

Yellow  Tuber- 
cle softened. 

Mi 

g-81 

TnbercnUr 
Infiltration. 

n 

si 

E 

44 

Gray  granulations,     . 

63 

40 

7 

i 

12 

5 

4 

Yellow  tubercle, 

40 

74 

10 

— 

21 

11 

4 

n 

44          "     softened, 

7 

11 

13 

— 

31 

8 

— 

18 

11          "     in  cretaceous  state, 

2 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Tubercular  infiltration, 

12 

21    . 

3 

— 

30 

8 

8 

81 

Small  vomica),  .... 

5 

11 

8 

— 

8 

18 

4 

19 

Largo  cavities,  .... 

4 

4 

1 

— . 

8 

3 

11 

1 

Tubercle  of  bronohial  glands,     . 

44 

65 

13 

1 

30 

18 

11 

wl 

In  21  of  the  119  oases  in  which  the  bronchial  glands  were  the  seat  of  tubercle  tbs 
pulmonary  tissue  was  unaffected;  and  this  although  thrice  the  deposit  in  the  ghat* 
was  universal,  and  in  one  of  the  three  cases  had  gone  on  to  softe'ning. 

The  tubercle  of  the  glands  was  incipient  in 95 

general  in 54 

had  reached  the  stage  of  softening  in  .SI 
was  in  a  firm,  friable,  cheesy  state  in  .  9 
was  undergoing  cretaceous  change  in        •      10 


u 


it 


(I 


":•£♦ 
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The^Jt  of  these  peculiarities  consists  in  the  frequency  with  which 
gray  granulations  and  crude  miliary  tubercles  exist  in  the  lungs  inde- 

ftendent  of  each  other,  and  of  any  other  form  of  tubercular  deposit. 
n  the  adult  M.  Louis1  discovered  miliary  tubercles  alone  only  in  2 
out  of  123  cases  of  phthisis ;  and  gray  granulations  alone  only  in  5 
more.     In  the  child,  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez2  found  miliary  tubercles 
alone  in  107,  and  gray  granulations  alone  in  36  out  of  265  cases;  and 
my  own  observations,  which  are  based  on  132  cases,  yield  34  instances 
of  the  presence  of  miliary  tubercles  alone,  and  23  of  the  presence  of 
gray  granulations  alone  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs. 

Tne   great   rapidity  with  which  the    deposit  and   development  of 

tuhercle  often  take  place  in  early  life,  is  doubtless  one  chief  cause  of 

tH  Is  peculiarity .     If  we  examine  the  lungs  of  an  adult  affected  with 

the  tuberculous  cachexia,  we    shall  often  observe  their  lower  lobes 

containing  gray  semitransparent  granulations ;  as  we  advance  higher, 

we    shall  probably  find  that  the  granulations  have  lost  much  of  their 

transparency,  and  that  they  present  a  yellowish  spot  in  their  centre, 

"while  near  to  the  apex  of  the  lung  the  deposit  exists  in  no  other  form 

than  that  of  bodies  presenting  the  whitish-yellow  color  and  friable 

fc^^ctare  characteristic  of  crude  tubercle.     These  appearances  seem  to 

fce token  that  the  deposit  of  tubercle  has  taken  place  slowly  and  at 

successive  periods,  so  that  those  tubercles  which  occupy  the  apex   of 

«*e  lung  are  already  approaching  maturity  at  a  time  when  the  disease 

*8     just  beginning  to  invade  the  Tower  lobes.     In  the  child,  however, 

**    xaot  seldom  happens  that  all  the  lobes  of  both  lungs  present  a  nearly 

^*liail  amount  of  tuberculous  deposit,  and  that  this  is  seen  to  be  nearly 

^^.laally  advanced  in  all.     Thus  we  may  find  the  gray  granulations 

*-**  fused  in  about  the  same  abundance  through  all  parts  of  the  lungs, 

^**<3  all  equally  transparent;    or  we  may  observe  each  granulation 

J^" Renting  a  yellow  spot  in  its  centre ;  or  the  change  may  be  complete, 

«3  crude  yellow  tubercle  may  be  everywhere  present. 

This  same  fact,  of  the  acute  course  of  tuberculization  of  the  lungs 

children,  receives  a  further  illustration  from  the  second  anatomical 

cjuliarity  of  the  disease ;  namely,  the  great  frequency  with  which 

^"      infiltration  of  tubercle  is  observed  in  early  life;  MM.  Rilliet 

Barthez  having  met  with  it  in  88  out  of  265  children,  or  in  33 

cent.;  and  I,  in  30  out  of  132,  or  in  22.7  per  cent.     It  is  a  form 

degeneration  of  the  lung  which  seldom  exists  alone,  but  it  is  almost 

"Variably  associated  with  gray  granulations  or  yellow  tubercle,  and 

,-^**iaHy  coexists  with  a  state  of  very  far  advanced  tuberculization  of 

*■**  bronchial  glands.     It  is  often  limited  to  one  lobe,  generally  the 

T*I>per;  or  sometimes  the  middle  lobe  in  those  cases  in  which  the  right 

^*ng  is  the  seat  of  the  disease.     Those  portions  of  the  lung  which  are 

^ifected  by  it  become  converted  into  a  firm  solid  mass,  having  much 

*>oth  of  the  color  and  consistence  of  cheese,  presenting  a  smooth  surface 

>hen  cut,  and  by  its  solidity  compressing  the  bronchial  tubes  which 

traverse  it,  fto  as  considerably  to  reduce  their  calibre.    If  the  patient's 

1  Recherrhes  stir  la  Phthi>ie,  p.  3. 
*  Op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  221,  227. 
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life  be  prolonged,  a  process  of  softening  generally  takes  place;  the 
tissue  breaks  down,  and  a  cavity  is  the  result,  the  parietes  of  which 
are  formed  by  solid  tubercle.  At  other  times,  especially  if  the  diseue 
runs  its  course  with  great  rapidity,  the  lung  thus  infiltrated  seems  to 
undergo  a  different  kind  of  softening,  which  does  not  lead  to  the  f» 
mation  of  a  central  cavity,  but  pervades  its  tissue  throughout,  which 
then  presents  a  reddish-yellow,  or  rose-colored  tint,  and  breaks  don 
easily  into  a  kind  of  putrilage,  as  if  the  changes  produced  were  the 
result  of  a  mixture  of  true  pneumonic  hepatization,  and  of  tubercahr 
degeneration.  Cases  of  this  sort  go  far  towards  substantiating  the  cor- 
rectness of  M.  Rokitansky's  theory,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of 
this  tubercular  infiltration,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  form  of 
tubercular  deposit.  He  conceives  that  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the 
form  of  gray  or  yellow  granulations  takes  place  in  the  interstitial  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  lung  ;  while  in  the  case  of  tubercular  infiltration  the 
matter  poured  out  into  the  interior  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles  during 
an  attack  of  pneumonia  becomes  converted  into  tubercle  under  the 
influence  of  the  tubercular  cachexia. 

A  third  peculiarity  of  phthisis  in  the  child,  as  contrasted  with  the 
same  disease  in  the  adult,  consists  in  the  greater  rarity  of  cavitiee  in 
the  lungs  during  early  life.  Of  123  cases,  which  form  the  basis  of 
M.  Louis'  work  on  phthisis,  cavities  were  present  in  by  far  the  minor- 
ity of  instances ;  and  though  the  numbers  are  not  exactly  stated,  the  < 
exceptions  would  seem  to  have  been  but  very  few.  Out  of  265  cases,  * 
however,  that  came  under  the  notice  of  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthes,  oalj  'J 
76,  or  28.6  per  cent.,  presented  cavities  in  the  lungs;  and  they  exirtea 
in  only  22.7  per  cent,  or  in  30  of  the  132  cases  which  came  under  mv 
own  observation.  These  cavities  sometimes  resemble  those  which 
we  usually  meet  with  in  .the  adult ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
children  above  six  years  of  age,  in  whom,  indeed,  the  general  char- 
acters of  phthisis  approximate  closely  to  those  of  the  same  disease  in 
the  grown  person.  In  other  instances,  they  are  not  so  much  caverns, 
as  very  small  excavations  (vacuoles,  as  the  French  call  them),  produced 
by  the  softening  of  small  tubercular  deposits.  Such  excavations 
communicate  with  the  bronchi  and  with  each  other,  and  are  sometimes 
exceedingly  numerous,  but  do  not  occasion  such  a  destruction  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue  as  to  produce  anywhere  a  cavity  of  considerable 
dimensions.  Besides  these  two  forms  of  cavity,  there  is  a  third,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  namely,  that  produced  by  softening  of 
the  yellow  tubercular  infiltration,  which  is  more  commonly  met  with 
in  very  early  life  than  subsequently.  Cavities,  of  this  kind  sometimes 
form  with  great  rapidity,  and  .attain  a  considerable  size.  The  whole 
of  one  lobe  of  the  lung  may  even  become  converted  into  a  sac,  which 
is  often  almost  quite  empty,  while  its  parietes  are  formed  by  little 
besides  the  pleura  and  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  lung,  with  a  very 
thin  lining  of  dense  tubercular  matter.  It  is  far  from  unusual  to  meet 
with  cavities  of  this  kind  in  the  .bodies  of  infants  only  a  few  months 
old,  who  have  never  thriven,  but  have  presented  few  signs  of  phthisis, 
with  the  exception  of  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  some- 
what hurried  respiration. 
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The  la$t  anatomical  peculiarity  of  phthisis  in  infancy  and  childhood 
to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention,  consists  in  the  abundant  deposit 
of  tubercle  in  the  bronchial  glands,  and  the  changes  to  which  that  deposit 
gives  rise.     Even  in  the  adult,  tubercle  is  deposited  in  the  bronchial 
glands  in  about  a  fourth  of  all  cases  of  phthisis  ;  but  the  deposit  there 
ja  Subsidiary  to  its  deposit  in  the  lungs.     In  the  child,  however,  this 
is   far  from  being  always  the  case;  but  the  disease  in  the  glands  is 
often  as  important  as  that  in  the  lungs,  sometimes  much  more  con- 
siderable. 

The  tubercular  deposit  docs  not  appear  to  begin  simultaneously  in 
all   the  glands,  nor  to  advance  in  all  with  the  same  rapidity  ;  but  those 
about  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  close  to  the  primary  bronchi, 
are  usually  the  first  affected;  and  the  disease  in  them  attains  a  more 
advanced  stage  than  elsewhere.     The  state  in  which  the  glands  are 
most  frequently  met  with  is  one  of  tubercular  infiltration,  the  whole 
of    their  substance  being  converted  into  a  firm,  resistant  matter,  re- 
sembling a  portion  of  lung  which  has  been  the  seat  of  tubercular 
infiltration ;  and  this,  even  although  the  number  of  affected  glands  be 
but  small,  and  though  the  lungs  be  but  little  or  not  at  all  involved  in 
tlie  disease.     Sometimes,  however,  we  may  meet  with  the  affection  in 
ati  incipient  state,  and  it  is  then  usual  to  find  the  glands  which  it  has 
attacked  somewhat  enlarged  and  injected,  and  their  tissue  infiltrated 
With  fluid,  and  less  firm  than  natural.     The  tubercular  deposit  does 
**ot  proceed  invariably  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  but  fre- 
quently two  or  three  small  deposits  may  be  discerned  at  different  parts 
°f  the  same  gland;  or  the  tubercular  matter  may  be  accumulated 
e**tirely  at  one  end  of  the  gland,  while  its  other  extremity  is  merely 
8oftened  and  injected.     Even  when  the  disease  starts  from  several 
Points,  it  is  not  often  that  the  deposit  assumes  the  distinctly  circum- 
8cribed  form  of  miliary  tubercle,  and  still  less  often  that  of  gray  gran- 
ulation ;  but  it  generally  presents  the  character  of  tubercular  infiltration 
^hich  had  taken  place  at  the  same  time  in  two  or  three  different  situ- 
*fc*ona.     Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  any  one  spot  as  that 
[r°Bi  which  the  disease  commenced,  but  the  whole  tissue  of  the  gland 
***s  a  whitish  hue,  which  appears  due   to  the  general  infiltration  of 
tuberculous  matter.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  in  which 
w*o  deposit  of  tubercle  began,  the  tendency  of  the  advance  of  the  dis- 
use is  to  converrthe  entire  substance  of  the  gland  into  firm  tuberculous 
^^ titer,  in  which  no  trace  of  the  original  tissue  can  be  detected.    The 
J^tiambrphosis  of  the  gland  is  attended  with  considerable  increase  of 
Jjj*    m%e ;  the  enlargement,  however,  being  much  greater  in  the  case 
°Y^  "those  glands  which  are  situated  externally  to  the  lungs,  than  of  those 
w**5ch  are  imbedded  in  the  pulmonary  substance.     The  enlargement 
?r     the  glands  is  not  attended,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  before* 
^*^d,with  a  thinning  of  their  originally  delicate  cellular  envelope, 
"^fc  it  increases  in  density  and  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  acquires 
*  ^"^ry  considerable  thickness.     Most  of  the  glands  which  have  become 
^J^Terted  into  tubercle  are  inclosed  within  a  cyst  a  line  or  more  in 
"Meekness,  and  extremely  resistant ;  its  inner  surface  being  smooth,  of 
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a  bright  rose  tint,  and  sometimes  presenting  a  considerable  degree    * 
vascularity. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  oases  in  which  tubercle  is  found  in 
bronchial  glands,  it  has  not  passed  beyond  the  cruie  stage ;  bnt  if 
be  not  cat  short  by  the  advance  of  phthisis  in  the*  lungs,  a  prooen 
softening  next  commences;  and  the  softettfng  usually,  though 

invariably,  begins  at  the  centre  of  the  glands,  and  extends  towi 

their  circumference.     The  softening  is  seldom  found  equally  advaw^^0^ 


in  all  the  glands ;  but  in  some,  a  small  central  cavity  containing  liq^""3™ 
tubercle  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall  of  solid  matter ;  while  in  oth^^  jerf 
the  whole  substance  has  been  softened,  and  the  gland  is  no  lonj^^FfP* 
anything  else  than  a  cyst  containing  a  quantity  of  puriform  flut-^1"* 
When  tubercle  deposited  in  the  lung  has  undergone  the  process  °* 

softening,  an  effort  is  made  by  nature  to  set  rid  of  the  morbid  matter   "t 
wh$oh  is  expectorated ;  and  the  cavity,  thus  emptied  of  its  contend  -*^» 
now  and  then  cicatrizes,  and  the  patient  is  cured,  l  The  cases  of  cms 
indeed,  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  those  m  which  death  tak* 
place,  for,  in  general,  fresh  deposits  of  tubercle  successively  undc 
this  softening,  until  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  1 
remains  unaffected  by  the  disease;  or  the  abundant  secretion  from 
bronchial  tubes  exhausts  the  patient,  or  death  ensues  from  thedegr^^ 
to  which  other  organs  are  complicated  in  the  tuberculous  eae*     *     ~ 
When  the  bronchial  glands  are  the  seat  of  the  disease,**  similar 
is  made  to  eliminate  the  morbid  matter  from  the  system ;  and 
circumstances  concur  to  render  this  a  more  hoperal  task  than  it 
when  the  pulmonary  substance  itself  is  the  seat  ojTjthe  disease. 

The  means  by  which  this  is  effected  deserve  to  be&amined. 
tuberculization  of  the  bronchial  glands  has  attained  an  advanced  a 
we  generally  observe  a  process  of  thickening  and  infiltration  to  ha 
commenced  in  the  cellular  tissue  around  each  gland,  by  no 
unlike  that  which  takes  place  in  the  pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the 
in   cases  of  tubercular  hydrocephalus.     This  cellular   tissue   o 
assumes  a  grayish  semitransparent  aspect,  and  presents  a  number 
minute  granules  of  tubercle  diffused  through  it.     By  a  process  of 
bined  inflammation  and  tuberculization,  the  connection  between  th 

!land  and  the  adjacent  bronchial  tube  becomes  extremely  intimate. 
'he  cellular  tissue  in  the  intervals  between  the  bronchial  rings  becomes 
next  infiltrated  with  tubercle,  and  is  then  the  first  pfrt  of  the  wall  o: 
the  bronchial. tube  which  disappears  during  a  process  of  absorption 
that  advances  from  without  inwards.  The  cellular  tissue  sometimes 
becomes  quite  removed  before  the  cartilages  of  the  bronchi  are  much 
affected ;  but  in  process  of  time  they  too  become  absorbed,  and  the 
perforation  of  the  tube  is  then  complete ;  the  tuberculated  gland,  how* 
ever,  blocking  up  the  aperture  in  its  walls,  and  projecting  into  its 
cavity.     The  next  step  consists  in  the  thinning  of  the  envelope  of  the 

S'and,  and  the  next  is  the  discharge  of  its  contents  into  the  tube;  and 
e  cyst  then  in  all  probability  collapses,  and  becomes  applied  to  the 
outside  of  the  bronchus,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  its'parietes.  Bat  we 
are  still  in  want  of  some  exact  observations  as  to  this  last  stage  in  the 
cure  of  bronchial  phthisis. 
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This  process  does  not  take  place  with  equal  frequency  in  all  the 
onchial  glands ;  for  those  which  are  situated  around  the  trachea, 
id  wholly  external  to  the  lung,  meeting  with  no  obstacle  to  their 
crease  in  size,  often  attain  a  great  magnitude  without  at  all  compro- 
ising  the  integrity  of  the  trachea.  Those,  however,  which  are  in 
ntact  with  the  secondary  and  tertiary  bronchi,  and  are  imbedded  in 
e  pulmonary  substance  (which  prevents  tlieir  attaining  any  con- 
lerable  size)  not  unfrequently  perforate  the  tube  in  the  manner 
•ove  described,  and  this  not  only  after  they  have  become  softened, 
it  even  while  the  tubercle  they  contain  is  still  in  the  crude  state. 
Although  the  progress  of  the  tubercular  degeneration  is  most  obvious 

those  glands  which  are  situated  near  to  the  larger  air-tubes,  yet  it 
by  no  means  limited  to  them,  but  is  in  many  instances  observed 
so  in  the  pulmonary  glands  that  are  imbedded  in  different  parts  of 
e  substance  of  the  lungs.  They  do  not,  however,  become  inclosed 
thin  a  cyst  as  dense  and  resisting  as  that  which  surrounds  the  tuber- 
ilous  bronchial  glands;  while  in  a  great  number  of  instances  the 
llmonary  substance  for  a  short  distance  around  them  presents  a  far 
ore  abundant  tubercular  deposit  than  is  apparent  in  any  other  part 

the  lungs.  If  a  tuberculous  gland,  thus  imbedded  in  the  tissue  of 
ie  lung,  should  become  softened,  the  excavation  thereby  produced 
ay  easily  be  mistaken'  for  a  cavity  in  the  lung  itself.  A  pulmonary 
kvity  of  such  small  dimensions,  however,  is  hardly  ever  solitary, 
iless  it  proceeds  from  the  softening  of  tubercular  infiltration ;  but 
ie  deposit  of  tubercle  which  takes  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
iseased  pulmonary  gland  is  always  in  the  form  of  distinct  deposits— 
ot  of  tubercular  infiltration. 

Tuberculization  of  the  glands  does  not  occasion  perforation  merely 
f  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  in  some  rare  instances  the  oesophagus, 
•achea,  and  pulmonary  artery  have  been  perforated  by  the  same  pro- 
388  as  is  usually  limited  to  the  air-tubes. 

In  some  cases  in  which  tuberculization  has  ndver  advanced  far,  it 
3mes  to  a  standstill,  and  the  tubercle  itself  undergoes  the  cretaceous 
tiange.  This,  however,  is  a  rare  occurrence,  for  it  has  come  under 
ly  notice  only  in  10  out  of  119  cases ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
\  more  frequent  than  in  the  lung,  in  which  it  has  come  under  my 
otice  in  the  child  only  in  7  out  of  132  instances.  In  9  other  in- 
tances,  the  contents  of  the  bronchial  glands,  though  not  actually 
retaceous,  were  very  dry  and  friable,  as  if  the  more  fluid  constituents 
f  the  tubercle  had  been  removed,  and  the  cretaceous  change  were 
bout  to  commence.  This  change  has.  never  come  under  my  notice 
s  having  taken  place  in  any  gland  which  had  attained  considerable 
ize  in  consequence  of  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  it,  nor  have  I  ever 
een  it  when  the  tuberculization  of  the  glands  was  general,  or  when 
he  lungs  showed  evidence  of  general,  or  of  advanced  phthisical  dis- 
use. 

The  symptoms  of  phthisis  in  early  life  resemble  in  many  respects 
hose  which  characterize  the  disease  in  adult  age,  while  the  points  of 
lifference  become  fewer  and  fewer  in  proportion  as  the  child  grows 
dder,  until  they  cease  altogether  at  the  period  of  puberty.    During 
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childhood,  however,  even  those  cases  which  run  a  coarse  most  siimltr 
to  that  of  ordinary  phthisis  in  the  adult  are  in  general  distinguished 
by  the 'absence  of  haemoptysis  at   any  stage    of  the  affection— At 
absence  of  expectoration,  or  its  very  rare  occurrence — the  compan- 
tive  slightness  of  the  cough,  and  the  rarity  of  those  colliquative  sweets 
which  so  much  exhaust  the  grown  person.     In  many  instances  ike 
child  droops,  loses  its  appetite  and  flesh,  and  strength,  and  compliini 
of  vague  pain  in  the  chest  and  abdomen  for  many  weeks  before  tht 
occurrence  of  cough  excites  any  apprehension  that  the  lungs  are  the 
seat  of  disease.     When  the  cough  does  come  on,  it  is  slight,  short,  aai 
dry,  and  attracts  attention  by  its  frequency,  rather  than  by  the  dis- 
comfort  which  it  occasions  the  child.     Its  usual  amusements  cease  to 
occupy  the  child,  who  sits  about,  listless  and  fretful  in  the  daytime, 
while  the  skin  often  grows  hot  and  dry,  and  the  lips  become  parcheA. 
as  night  approaches ;  but  there  is  so  little  that  is  definite  in  thee» 
symptoms,  that  they  are  not  unfrequently  supposed  to  indicate  tk» 
existence  of  remittent  fever,  or  to  bo  due  to  the  presence  of 
in  the  intestines. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  strumous  dyspepsia,  as  it 
been  called  by  many  writers,  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  chM— 
hood  than  in  adult  age,  and  that  its  symptoms  may  be  all  that  marks 
the  advance  of  phthisis  in  the  lungs  until  within  a  month  or  two  of  ike 
patient's  death.  A  definite  commencement  can  almost  always  be  as- 
signed to  an  attack  of  remittent  fever;  and  the  great  heat  of  skin, Al 
very  rapid  pulse,  the  thirst,  and  the  delirium  at  night,  which  attend  ft 
even  in  its  less  severe  forms,  are  symptoms  which,  if  borne  in 
would  prevent  our  mistaking  for  it  those  slighter  and  more  vague 
ments  that  are  experienced  during  the  first  stage  of  phthisis,  in  all 
cept  those  rare  instances  in  which  the  disease  runs  a  very  acute  course* 
The  referring  the  symptoms  of  incipient  consumption  to  the  presence 
of  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  is  a  mistake  even  less  excusable;  As 
natural  temperature  of  the  skin,  and  natural  frequency  of  the  respi- 
ration— the  appetite  at  one  time  as  ravenous  as  it  is  deficient  at 
another — the  tongue  either  clean  and  moist,  or  else  thickly  coated— 
the  condition  of  the  bowels,  which  is  generally  one  of  constipation — and 
the  marked  relief  that  almost  always  follows  the  action  of  purga- 
tives,— are  indications  of  the  presence  of  worms  sufficiently  character* 
istic  to  guard  the  attentive  observer  from  error. 
*  Fluctuations  take  place  in  the  child's  condition,  and  a  casual  attack 
of  bronchitis  often  seems  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  that  aggravation 
of  the  pulmonary  symptoms  m  which  is  observed  before  long.  Tie 
respiration  now  becomes  habitually  quicker  than  natural,  instead  of 
merely  being  easily  accelerated,'  and  is  often  accompanied  with  cob* 
sidcrablc  wheezing:  the  cough  grows  more  frequent  and  lasts  longer, 
but  is  still  in  most  instances  unattended  by  expectoration,  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  child  almost  always  swallows  those  matters 
which  the  adult  would  spit  up.  The  loss  of  flesh,  and  the  decay  of 
strength,  advance  even  more  rapidly  than  the  signs  of  pulmonary 
disease.  Well-marked  hectic,  however,  is  infrequent ;  and  it  night 
sweats  occur,  they  arc  often  limited  to  the  head  and  face.     Towards 
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the  dose  of  the  disease  the  mouth  often  becomes  aphthous,  especially 
in  infants ;  but  though  diarrhoea  sometimes  occurs,  it  does  not  often 
Beem  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  child  as  to  that 
of  the  adult,  and  that  alternation  of  diarrhoea  and  hectic  sweats,  which 
is  so  frequent  in  the  grown  person,  is  seldom  or  never  observed  in  the 
child.  When  death  at  length  takes  place,  it  either  occurs  from  ex- 
haustion, or  succeeds  to  some  intercurrent  attack  of  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia. 

In  those  cases  in  which  tubercle  has  been  deposited  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  bronchial  glands,  constituting  what  is  called  bronchial 
phthisis,  the  symptoms  deviate  still  more  from  those  which  are  usually 
observed  in  the  adult.  Bronchial  phthisis  occurs  in  the  best  marked 
form  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  years,  although,  as  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  tuberculization  of  the  glands  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  that  age.  Its  symptoms  in  many  instances  first  become  dis- 
tinctly evident  after  some  severe  bronchitic  .seizure,  which  either 
accompanied  measles  or  came  on  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause. 
In  other  cases,  although  the  commencement  of  the  affection  is  not 
clearly  traceable  to  a  single  attack  of  severe  bronchitis,  yet  the  patients 
in  whom  it? occurs,  had  in  all  probability  been  subject  to  frequent  re- 
tarns  of  catarrh  or  bronchitis,  which,  though  not  alarming  in  their 
symptoms,  yet  left  behind  them  a  cough  that  never  entirely  subsided. 
By  degrees  this  cough  becomes  severer ;  it  returns  in  paroxysms  not 
unlike  those  of  pertussis :  it  sometimes  induces  efforts  to  vomit,  and 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  cough  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  whooping-cough.  The  respiration  grows  habitually  oppressed  and 
"Wheezing,  the  face  becomes  puffed  and  swollen,  the  veins  of  the  neck 
distended  just  as  in  patients  with  heart  disease,  and  the  superficial 
vessels  of  the  thorax  become  enlarged,  just  as  those  of  the  abdomen 
do  in  eases  of  ascites,  or  of  mesenteric  disease. 

The  great  fluctuations  which  take  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
patient  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  this  form 
of  phthisis.  Attacks  of  bronchitis  sometimes  come  on,  during  which 
the  respiration  becomes  painfully  accelerated  and  oppressed,  and  the 
paroxysmal  cough  is  merged  for  a  time  in  a  constant  hacking,  or  in 
suppressed  attempts  at  coughing.  These  bronchitic  symptoms,  which 
often  seem  to  threaten  life,  and  which  sometimes  actually  destroy  it, 
clear  up  by  degrees  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  leave  the  child  with 
a  severer  cough  and  a  more  hurried  respiration  than  before,  while  it 
loses  flesh  rapidly,  and  not  unfrcquently  sweats  a  good  deal  about  the 
liead  and  upper  part  of  the  trunk.  Accommodation  of  posture,  too, 
in  many  instances  becomes  necessary  to  the  comfort  of    the  little 

Iiatient,  who  perhaps  can  breathe  only  when  supported  in  its  mother's 
ap,  or  when  much  propped  up  in  bed.  It  is  seldom,  when  the  disease 
lias  reached  this  degree  of  severity,  that  there  is  not  also  so  large'  a 
measure  of  tuberculous  affection  of  the  lungs  and  other  viscera  as  to 
render  recovery  quite  hopeless,  and  the  characteristic  signs  of  bronchial 
phthisis  become  lost  by  degrees  in  those  of  ordinary  consumption. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  long  pause  takes  place  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  even  though  thus  far  advanced :  the  cough,  which  had  acquired 
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fresh  intensity,  gradually  abates — the  respiration  is  no  longer  habitu- 
ally wheezing — the  patient  can  repose  in  any  attitude — the  flesh  lost 
is  regained — and,  were  it  not  that  cough  still  continues,  though  less 
frequent  and  less  severe,  that  the  breathing  is  more  hurried  than  natu- 
ral, and  that  auscultation  contributes  still  further  to  undeceive  us — we 
might  fancy  that  all  grounds  for  anxiety  was  passing  away,  and  that 
the  child  was  on  the  high  road  towards  recovery.  In  some  cases,  too, 
in  which  symptoms  «uch  as  have  been  described  arc  observed,  recovery 
does  eventually  take  place.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  say  in  any  case 
by  what  rncaus  this  recovery  is  brought  about ;  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
the  tubercular  matter  makes  its  way  into  the  air-tubes,  and  is  got  rid 
of  by  expectoration.  Once  I  observed  the  disappearance  of  most  well- 
marked  general  signs  of  consumption,  in  the  case  of  a  girl  eight  years 
old,  during  the  copious  expectoration  of  a  tenacious  mucus,  m  which 
were  small  quantities  of  a  substance  like  broken-down  cheese,  or  grains 
of  boiled  rice,  and  which  alternated  with  an  expectoration  of  thick, 
puriform  matter,  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood.  In  the  case  of  this 
child  an  attack  of  measles,  while  in  her  seventh  year,  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  cough,  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  her  neck,  and  a  fre- 
quent, puriform,  and  sanguineous  discharge  from  her  tiose.  The 
abscesses  h:id  not  been  long  healed  when  her  mother's  alarm  was  ex* 
cited  by  her  expectorating  blood  mixed  with  the  phlegm  which  she 
brought  up  when  coughing.  Though  not  much  emaciated  the  child 
looked  unhealthy;  her  pulse  was  very  feeble,  and  there  were  many 
small  petechia:  on  her  extremities.  The  lung.-*,  however,  were  tolerably 
free  from  disease ;  for  nothing  more  was  heard  during  auscultation  than 
a  good  deal  of  rh< melius  mixed  with  some  moist  sounds,  which  were 
most  evident  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  Expectoration  such  as  I 
have  described  continued  for  nearly  three  months,  in  the  course  of  which 
time  the  child  by  degrees  lost  her  cough",  and  gained  strength  under 
the  use  of  steel  and  other  tonics.  Two  years  afterwards  no  ausculta- 
tory signs  of  disease  were  perceptible,  except  a  little  creaking  under 
both  clavicles;  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  even  this  had  disappeared. 
The  fatal  termination  of  bronchial  phthisis  usually  takes  place  in 
couscquujicc  of  the  lungs  becoming  seriously  involved  in  the  tuber- 
cular disease,  though  life  is  sometimes  suddenly  cut  off  by  hrcmoptvsis, 
owing  to  the  perforation  of  one  of  the  larger  vessels  of  the  thorax  bv 
a  tuberculatcd  bronchial  gland.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  this  is  the  only  means  by  which  fatal  hemorrhage  is  produced, 
for  it  takes  place  in  other  instances  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances 
as  in  the  adult.  Six  eases  of  fatal  luemoptysis  have  come  under  my 
notice  in  children:  but  in  four  no  examination  was  made  after  death. 
In  the  fifth  ca<e,  which  was  that  of  a  boy  between  five  and  six  vears 
old,  who  died  at  the  end  of  nine  months'  illness,  blood  pouring  in 
abundance  from  his  nose  and  mouth,  the  amount  of  disease,  both  of 
the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands,  was  very  considerable;  but  no  large 
vessel  bad  been  perforated,  and  it  was  not  possible  satisfactorily  t-» 
determine  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage.  In  the  sixth  case,  that  i«f 
a  little  buy  live  year*  old,  in  whom  symptoms  of  pneumonia  had 
supervened  upon  previous  signs  of  phthisis,  the  source  of  the  bleeding 
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in  the  single  and  fatal  attack  of  haemoptysis  which  took  place  at  a 
time  when  he  seemed  recovering,  likewise  eluded  the  most  careful 
anatomical  investigation. 

A  very  considerable  degree  of  tuberculization  of  the  bronchial  glands 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  even  in  very  early  infancy;  but  it  then 
generally  forms  only  a  part  of  such  extensive  tubercular  disease,  that 
its  special  symptoms  are  lost  in  those  of  the  general  malady.  In  such 
cases,  too,  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  signs  of  thoracic  disease  are 
almost  entirely  merged  in  those  of  generally  defective  nutrition.  The 
existence  even  of  a  large  cavity  in  the  lung  may  be  announced  in 
early  infancy,  by  nothing  more  serious  than  some  acceleration  of  the 
breathing,  and  an  occasional  short  cough;  while  the  frequent  vomit- 
ing— the  irregular,  often  relaxed,  condition  of  the  bowels — the  un- 
healthy evacuations — the  red  tongue,  and  the  aphthous  state  of  the 
mouth — may  direct  the  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  condition 
of  the  digestive  organs. 

Many  points  still  remain  for  our  investigation,  but  we  must  post- 
pone their  consideration,  and  the  study  of  the  auscultatory  phenomena 
of  the  disease,  to  the  next  lecture. 


LECTURE    XXIX. 

Phthisis,  continued. — Peculiarities  of  its  auscultatory  signs  in  early  lire — some  of  less 
value  than  in  the  adulf — influence  of  tuberculous  bronchial  glands  in  exaggerating 
the  signs  of  disease  of  the  Lung — difficulty  in  appreciating  some  signs  which  are  well 
marked  in  the  adult — sign  peculiar  to  early  life. 

Different  forms  of  phthisis — acute  phthisis ;  illustrative  case — tuberculous  pneumonia — 
bronchitis  grafted  on  phthisis  may  lead  to  an  over-estimate  of  the  tuberculous  disease. 

Duration  of  phthisis ;  its  course  sometimes  very  acute,  at  others  extremely  chronic — cases 
in  illustration. — Modes  of  death  in  phthisis — head  symptoms  sometimes  precede 
death,  independent  of  cerebral  disease. 

Prophylaxis,  and  treatment  of  phthisis. 

It  would  be  little  better  than  a  waste  of  your  time  to  enter  into  a 
minute  description  of  all  the  modifications  of  the  respiratory  sound 
to  which  the  presence  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  of  children  may  give 
occasion ;  our  time  will  be  better  spent  than  in  such  detail,  if  we  direct 
our  attention  to  those  respects  in  which  the  auscultatory  signs  of  phthisis 
in  childhood  differ  from  those  which  betoken  its  existence  in  the  adult, 
or  in  which  the  bame  auscultatory  phenomena  require  a  different  inter- 
pretation at  the  one  period  of  life,  from  that  which  is  justly  applied  to 
them  at  the  other. 

The  grand  difference,  indeed,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  latter  rather 
than  in  the  former  of  these  respects.  Tubercle,  at  whatever  age  it  is 
developed  in  the  lungs,  gives  rise  to  much  the  same  auscultatory  phe- 
nomena; but  many  of  those  modifications  of  the  respiratory  sound 
which  would  warrant  us  in  pronouncing  positively  that  phthisis  ex- 
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isted  in  the  adult,  cannot  be  relied  on  with  the  same  certainty  in  ike 
child ;  still  less  can  they  be  regarded  as  proving  the  existence  of  » 
large  an  amount  of  disease  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former.  It  mj 
be  stated,  then,  that 

1st.  Many  of  the  auscultatory  signs  of  phthisis  deserve  less  reliance,* 
have  a  less  grave  import,  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult. 

One  of  the  earliest  signs  of  tubercular  deposit  in  the  lungs  of  the* 
grown  person  is  furnished  by  that  peculiar  modification  of  the  respira- 
tory sound  to  which  the  name  of  coarse  breathing  has  been  applied^, 
and  this  acquires  still  greater  importance,  when  associated,  as  it  oftism. 
is,  with  dry  rhonchus  and  creaking  sodnds.     Much  of  the  value  of  this 
sign  depends  on  its  being  limited  JLo  the  infra-clavicular  regions,  or^ 
at  least,  on  its  being  heard  there  with  much  greater  distinctness  thia 
elsewhere.     Since,  however,  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  oM 
children  is  more  uniform,  and  more  generally  diffused  than  in  th^ 
adult,  the  additional  value  which  the  localization  of  these  signs  for-— 
nishes  is  lost;  and  it  becomes  impossible  to  determine  whether  th« 
bronchial  irritation  that  they  betoken  is  induced  by  the  presence  of 
tubercle  in  the  lungs,  or  by  some  other  cause. 

Prolongation  of  the  expiratory  sound  beneath  the  clavicle,  and  in- 
terrupted respiration — the  respiration  saccadSe  of  French  authors— 
which  are  two  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  indications  of  phthisis 
in  the  grown  person,  are,  on  the  whole,  of  less  value  in  the  chili 
Their  occurrence,  indeed,  should  always  excite  suspicion  as  to  the  ei- 
istence  of  phthisis,  but  they  are  not  unfrequently  very  well  marked  in 
cases  where  but  slight  disorder  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  present; 
and  where  the  perfect  recovery  of  the  child,  and  its  subsequent  sound 
health,  prove  that  tubercular  disease  either  was  altogether  absent,  or 
at  any  rate  was  extremely  slight. 

The  exaggeration  of  these  two  signs  is  probably,  in  some  measure, 
due  to  *a  cause  which  adds  greatly  to  the  intensity  of  some  other  of 
those  auscultatory  phenomena  that  usually  betoken  far  advanced 
phthisis.  MM.  Killiet  and  Barthez  were,  I  believe,  the  first  who 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  bronchial  glands,  when  enlarged  by  the 
deposit  of  tubercle,  and  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  walls  of 
the  chest,  which  they  do  not  touch  in  the  healthy  state,  conduct  to 
the  ear  of  the  auscultator  sounds  that  in  other  circumstances  are 
imperceptible.  The  air  passing  through. the  larger  bronchi  is  now 
heard,  on  applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  iikthe 
supra-scapular,  and  less  often  in  the  infra-clavicular  region,  and 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  bronchial  breathing  produced  bj 
solidification  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  itself.  The  sounds  which  are 
caused  by  the  presence  of  mucus  in  the  larger  air-tubes  are  in  tin 
same  way  conducted  to  the  ear  in  other  situations  than  those— such 
as  the  root  of  the  lung,  where  alone  they  would  be  heard  if  the  glands 
were  not  enlarged.  The  auscultator  may  thus  be  betrayed  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  hopeless  phthisis  exists  in  cases  where  yet  the 
amount  of  the  disease  in  the  lung  is  but  small,  and  where  life  may  b 
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prolonged  for  many  years.  Morbid  sounds,  too,  produced  in  one 
long,  may  thus  be  conducted  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  on  the  opposite 
ride,  and  the  extent  of  disease  may,  in  consequence,  be  overrated ;  or 
the  sounds  which,  when  perceived  in  the  front  of  the  chest,may  arise 
from  real  disease  in  that  situation,  being  transmitted  to  the  back 
through  the  medium  of  the  glands,  may  thus  give  rise  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  far  more  serious  mischief  exists  than  is  really  the  case.  The 
means  of  avoiding  error  from  this  cause  consist  in  the  careful  com- 
parison^ the  results  of  auscultation  with  those  of  percussion,  and  of 
those  of  auscultation  on  one  day  with  those  which  it  yields  a  few  days 
afterwards.  If  the  sounds  proceed  from  solidification  of  the  lung,  or 
from  cavities  in  its  substance,  the  results  of  auscultation  will  be  as 
invariable  as  those  of  percussion  ;  but  if  they  be  merely  sounds  trans- 
nutted  from  the  larger  air-tubes,  they  will  be  found  to  vary  much  on 
different  occasions ;  while  the  dulness  on  percussion  in  certain  parts 
*ill  continue  unchanged,  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  from  the  presence  of 
the  enlarged  glands.  This  variability  in  the  results  of  auscultation  is 
one  of  the  most  important  indications  of  bronchial  phthisis,  *Et  depends 
not  merely  on  the  accidental  variations  in  the  sounds  produced  in  the 
larger  air-tubes,  but  also  on  the  changes  which  the  varying  degree  of 
compression  of  the  bronchi,  produced  by  the  increase  or  diminution 
m  the  size  of  the  glands,  may  occasion,  and  on  the  variations  in  the 
irritation  of  the  air-tubes  which  this  pressure  produces.  The  risk  in 
fetes  of  bronchial  phthisis  is  not  so  much  that  of  forming  an  altogether 
erroneous  diagnosis,  as  of  expressing  a  prognosis  far  more  unfavorable 
ban  the  nature  of  the  case  actually  justifies.  In  cases'  where  a  con- 
fderable  measure  of  bronchitis  is  associated  with  tuberculization  of 
le  glands,  we  are  especially  likely  to  fall  into  this  error,  and  can 
roid  it  only  by  much  caution,  and  by  frequently  repeated  ausculta- 
)n. 

There  are  differences  of  another  kind,  however,  between  the  results 
auscultation  in  ca&s  of  phthisis  in  the  young  and  old,  and  which 
pend — 

f.  On  the  absence  or  different  appreciation  of  some  auscultatory  phe- 
nomena in  the  child  to  which  much  value  is  attached  in  the  ease  of 
the  adult. 

To  this  head  belong  the  differences  resulting  from  the  loss  in  the 
ild  of  almost  all  that  information  which  in  older  persons  is  afforded 
'  the  different  modifications  of  the  vocal  resonance.  The  shrill 
ice  of  the  child,  the  small  power  of  modulating  it  that  is  possessed 

early  life,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  inducing  the  patient  to 
ter  a  few  sentences,  or  even  a  few  words,  in  the  same  key,  even 
len  fear  does  not  reduce  the  voice  to  a  mere  whisper,  take  away 
most  all  value  from  the  modifications  of  the  voice-sound  in  young 
bjects. 

The  extreme  excitability  of  children  tends,  as  it  does  also  in  the 
male  subject,  to  reduce  very  low  the  value  of  mere  inequality  of 
eathing  between  the  two  lungs ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occur- 
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rence  for  the  lung  which  on  one  day  seemed  to  admit  but  little  air,  to 
yield  the  sounds  of  well-marked  puerile  respiration  on  the  next  day, 
and  for  the  feeble  respiration  to  have  changed  sides.  Before,  there- 
fore, any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  feebleness  of  the  respira- 
tion in  either  lung,  its  situation,  degree,  and  extent  must  be  confirmed 
by  repeated  observation. 

The  finer  variations  in  the  sonoreity  of  the  chest  are  not  so  easily 
distinguished  in  ohildhood  as  in  more  advanced  age.  The  main  cause 
of  this  appears  to  be  furnished  by  the  extreme  resonance  of  the  chest 
in  early  childhood,  which  will  admit  of  very  considerable  reduction 
before  percussion  elicits  a  sound  that  the  ear  would  recognize  as  at  all 
dull,,  Extremely  gentle  percussion  is  much  more  likely  to  bring  out 
the  more  delicate  variations  of  sound,  than  those  smart  taps  on  the 
chest  which,  in  the  grown  person,  will  often  answer  the  purpose  suffi- 
ciently well. 

A  last  source  of  difference  may  be  mentioned  as  arising — 

3d.  From  the  occurrence  of  some  physical  signs  peculiar  to  the  form  which 

phthisis  assumes  in  early  life. 

The  only  sign  that  comes  with  propriety  into  this  category,  is  that 
dulness  between  the  scapulae  which  is  not  unfrequently  produced  bf 
the  presence  of  tuberculous  glands,  and  which  when  it  coexists  with 
tolerable  resonance  over  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs,  and  moderately 
good  respiratipn  in  those  situations,  may  be  regarded  as  pathognomonic 
of  bronchial  phthisis.  The  absence  of  dulness  in  this  situation,  how- 
ever, does  not  of  itself  warrant  the  inference  that  the  glands  are  free 
from  disease,  but  merely  that  they  have  not  yet  attained  any  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  enlargement. 

It  may  perhaps  be  useful,  before  we  proceed  to  the  study  of  some 
other  peculiarities  of  phthisis  in  childhood,  briefly  to  recapitulate  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  disease  in  early  life.  The  chief  of  these 
are: 

1st.  The  frequent  latency  of  the  thoracic  symptoms  during  its  early 
stages. 

2d.  The  almost  invariable  absence  of  haemoptysis  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  and  its  comparatively  rare  occurrence  during  its 
subsequent  progress. 

3d.  The  partial  or  complete  absence  of  expectoration. 

4th.  The  rarity  of  profuse  general  sweats ;  and  the  ill-marked  char- 
acter of  the  hectic  symptoms. 

5th.  The  frequency  with  which  death  takes  place  from  intercurrent 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

Bronchial  phthisis  is  characterized  by — 

1st.  The  frequent  development  of  its  symptoms  out  of  one  or  more 
attacks  of  bronchitis. 

2d.  The  peculiar  paroxysmal  cough  which  attends  it,  resembles  that 
of  incipient  pertussis. 

3d.  The  great  and  frequent  fluctuations  in  the  patient's  condition, 
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and  the  occasional  apparently  causeless  aggravation  both  of  the  cough 
and  dyspnoea*. 

In  very  early  infancy,  phthisis  is  remarkable  for  the  very  frequent 
latency  of  the  chest  symptoms,  which,  through  its  entire  course,  are 
often  entirely  merged  in  the  signs  of  impaired  nutrition. 

The  most  important  peculiarities  in  the  auscultatory  phenomena  of 
consumption  in  the  child  are — 

1st.  The  smaller  value  of  coarse  respiration,  prolonged  expiration, 
and  interrupted  breathing,  owing  to  their  general  diffusion  over  the 
chest,  and  to  their  occasional  existence  independent  of  phthisis. 

2d.  The  apparent,  and  to  some  extent  the  real,  exaggeration  of  the 
signs  both  of  early  and  far-advanced  disease  of  the  lungs,  in -some  cases 
of  bronchial  phthisis. 

3d.  The  loss  of  that  information  which  the  phenomena  of  the  voice 
furnish  in  the  case  of  the  adult. 

4th.  The  small  value  of  inequality  of  breathing  in  the  two  lungs. 

5th.  The  difficulty  of  detecting  minute  variations  in  the  sonoreity 
of  the  chest ;  and 

6th.  The  existence  of  dulness  in  the  interscapular  region,  together 
'with  moderate  resonance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  tolerably 
good  respiration  there,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  presence  of 
enlarged  bronchial  glands. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  more  com- 
Hion  forms  of  phthisis  in  childhood ;  but  deviations  are  occasionally 
Xnet  with  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease,  with  which  it  behooves 
Us  to  make  ourselves  acquainted.  Phthisis  occasionally  runs  a  course 
«0  extremely  rapid  that  many  of  its  most  characteristic  symptoms  have 
Hot  time  to  manifest  themselves.  In  such  cases'  we  are  exposed  to 
considerable  risk  of  error,  for  the  history  of  the  patient's  indisposition 
goes  back  Only  to  a  few  weeks  or  days,  the  evidence  of  impaired 
nutrition  is  almost  or  altogether  wanting,  and  the 'symptoms  appear  to 
lie  those  of  an  acute  malady  coming  on  suddenly,  rather  than  those  of 
a  slow  and  wasting  disease.  , 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  came  under  my  notice  some  years 
ago,  in  the  case  of  a  little  boy,  nine  months  old,  who  was  fat  and  ruddy, 
and  had  always  had  perfectly  good  health  until  the  10th  of  April.     On 
that  day  he  was  taken  with  symptoms  which  his  mother  supposed  to 
be  those  of  a  bad  cold.     On  account  of  this  he  was  kept  in  the  house, 
and  various  domestic  remedies  were  employed,  though  without  any 
improvement,  and  on  April  24th  he  came  under  my  notice.     There 
did  not   then  appear  to  be  any  urgent  symptom,   though  the  child 
seemed  much  oppressed  at  the  chest.     The  case  appeared  to  be  one 
of  rather  severe  catarrh,  occurring  during   the  period  of  dentition. 
The  gums  were  lanced,  and  a  mixture  containing  the  vinum  ipecac- 
uanhas was  ordered,  to  which,  finding  the  symptoms  did  not  abate, 
small  doses  of  antimonial  wine  were  added  on  the  27th.     On  the  30th 
I  was  informed  that  the  child  was  much  worse,  that  his  dyspnoea  was 

Eeatly  increased,  and  that  his  hands  and  feet  had  been  swollen  for  the 
at  forty-eight  hours.     I  found  the  little  boy  breathing  fifty  times  in 
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the  minute,  with  great  oppression  at  the  chest,  the  face  much  flushed, 
the  skin  dry,  the  trunk  hot,  the  limbs  cool,  and  the  hands  and  feet 
much  swollen.  Auscultation  detected  generally  diffused  small  crepi- 
tation through  both  lungs,  with  indistinct  bronchial  breathing  at  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  left  side.  Three- hours  after  this  visit,  the 
child  died  without  a  struggle,  on  being  lifted  out  of  bed  for  his  mother 
to  apply  some  leeches  to  his  chest. 

On  examining  the  body  after  death,  a  very  thick  layer  of  fat  ww 
found  everywhere  beneath  the  integuments.  The  lungs  presented  in 
extreme  degree  of  tubercular  degeneration,  and  many  of  the  bronchial 
glands  were  enlarged  by  the  morbid  deposit  to  the  size  of  a  pigeons 
•egg.  None  of  the  tubercle  in  the  lungs  was  softened,  but  it  existed 
both  in  the  form  of  yellow  miliary  tubercle,  of  tubercular  infiltration, 
and  of  masses  of  crude  tubercle  formed  by  the  agglomeration  of  many 
separate  deposits.  The  pulmonary  substance  in  the  intervals  between 
the  tubercular  deposit  was  of  a  bright  red  color,  in  the  first  stage  of 
pneumonia,  and  in  many  parts  bordering  on  the  second  stage,  and 
there  was  very  considerable  injection  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  The 
various  abdominal  viscera  contained  tubercle,  but  it  was  not  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  mesenteric  glands. 

The  case  represents  a  class  in  which  there  is  much  hazard  of  forming 
an  erroneous  diagnosis.  It  shows  the  possibility  "of  tubercular  deposit 
taking  place  to  a  very  great  extent  without  at  all  interfering  with 
the  general  nutrition  of  the  body,  and  without  giving  rise  to  any  symp- 
tom so  serious  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  very  careful  and  affectionate 
mother.  It  illustrates  also  the  mode  in  which  the  fatal  termination  of 
many  cases  of  phthisis  in  children  is  brought  about,  and  suggests  the 
inquiry  whether  there  be  any  means  of  distinguishing  between  tuber- 
culous  pneumonia,  and  pneumonia  which  occurs  uncomplicated  with 
phthisical  disease  of  the  lungs. 

Pneumonia  often  complicates  phthisis  in  early  life,  in  circumstances 
where  no  diagnostic  difficulty  occurs ;  but  it  is  of  much  importance 
to  detect  the  consumptive  element  in.  cases  which  to  the  superficial 
observer-present  no  other  symptoms  than  those  of  acute  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  The  existence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  tubercular 
deposit  in  the  lungs  may  be  suspected  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
degree  of  oppression  of  the  chest  has,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  illness,  been  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
catarrhal  or  bronchitic  symptoms  with  which  the  disease  set  in.  A 
further  evidence  of  its  nature  is  afforded,  if  the  skin,  though  very  dry, 
present  a  less  considerable  or  a  less  pungent  heat  than  attends  simple 
pneumonia,  while  the  pulse  from  the  very  outset  is  less  developed. 
Suspicion  would  be  strengthened  if  the  frequency  of  respiration  very 
greatly  exceeded  the  amount  of  mischief  disclosed  by  auscultation, 
and  especially  if  the  rapidity  of  the  breathing,  though  so  great  that  it 
would  excite  the  most  serious  alarm  if  the  case  were  one  of  pneumo- 
nia, should  yet  continue  the  same  for  days  together  without  marked 
deterioration  in  the  patient's  condition.  Auscultation  also  would  throw 
much  light  on  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  the  sounds  detected  in  the 
chest  would  be  the  subcrepitant  and  mucous  r&le,  rather  than  the  small 
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crepitation  of  pneumonia1;,  while,  though  the  smaller  sounds  would  be 
discovered  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  the  greatest  dulness  on  per- 
cussion would  generally  be  detected  at  the  upper  part,  and  bronchial 
breathing  would  very  likely  be  perceived  more  or  less  distinctly  in 
the  same  situation.  . 

The  importance  of  distinguishing  those  cases  in  which  inflammation 
supervenes  in  a  lung  already  the  seat  of  tubercular  deposit,  from 
others  in  which  the  organ  had  been  previously  healthy,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  cases  of  the  severest  kind,  in  which  life  is  immediately 
threatened.  In  every  instance  of  pneumonia  in  early  life,  both  your 
prognosis  and  your  treatment  would  be  greatly  modified  if  there  were 
good  ground  for  believing  that  tubercular  disease  had  for  some  time 
previously  affected  the  lungs.  Hence  follows  the  necessity  for  that 
very  minute  inquiry  as  to  the  previous  health  of  the  patient,  and  of 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  on  which  so  much  stress  was  laid 
at  the  commencement  of  this  course  of  lectures.  If  you  learned  that 
several  children  in  the  family  had  already  died  of  phthisis  or  of  some 
other  affection — such  as  acute  hydrocephalus — which  you  knew  to  be 
most  intimately  associated  with  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  same  complication  existing  in  the  patient  under  your  care 
would  at  once  occur  to  you.  This  complication  would  be  rendered 
highly  probable,  if  you  were  to  ascertain  that  the  child  had  been  par- 
ticularly liable  to  catch  cold,  or  had  for  some  months  been  seldom 
free  from  cough  for  many  days  together,  or  had  suffered  from  cough 
every  winter,  for  two  or  three  years,  and  had  already  experienced  two 
or  three  attacks,  similar  to  that  you  are  called  on  to  treat,  and  which, 
though  severe,  had  yet  subsided  by  degrees,  without  the  employment 
of  very  active  measures.  The  probability  would  be  raised  almost  to 
certainty  if  there  existed  that  want  of  correspondence  between  the 
general  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  or  between  the  results  of  auscul- 
tation and  percussion,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made ;  or 
if  the  history  of  the  present  illness  went  back  to  a  period  anterior  to 
thatVhich  you  would  be  disposed  to  assign  to  it,  if  the  affection  had 
been  simple  pneumonia. 

The  case  of  tuberculous  pneumonia  you  would  subject  to  less  rigor- 
ous antiphlogistic  measures,  than  that  of  simple  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  Bearing  in  mind  the  influence  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands 
in  rendering  parts  of  the  chest  dull  on  percussion,  and  in  exaggerating 
in  some  respects  the  morbid  sounds,  you  would  not  over-estimate  the 
degree  or  extent  of  the  inflammatory  mischief.  At  the  same  time  you 
would  not  allow  even  a  considerable  measure  of  improvement  to  lead 
you  to  speak  too  decidedly  of  the  ultimate  recovery  of  your  patient ; 
since  you  would  not  forget  that,  if  inflammation  do  not  originate  tuber- 
culous disease,  it  may  yet  communicate  increased  activity  to  its  prog- 
ress. 

The  oyerlooking  the  mt>re  serious  malady,  owing  to  its  symptoms 
being  thrown  into  the  shade  by  those  of  the  other  more  curable  affec- 
tion, is  not  the  only  error  to  which  you  are  exposed  in  cases  of  infan- 
tile phthisis.  The  degree  of  irritation  of  the  bronchi  that  exists  in 
different  instances,  varies  exceedingly;  sometimes  it  is  so  considerable 
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that  when  the  child  is  placed  under  jour  care  its  respiration  is  wheel- 
ing, difficult,  and  very  hurried,  its  cough  violent  and  exhausting; 
while  such  is  the  general  anxiety  of  .the  countenance,  and  so  great  ■ 
the  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  that  the  struggle  seems  as  if  it 
could  not  be  long  protracted.  Percussion  detects .dulness  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest ;  the  bronchi  are  so  laden  with  phlegm  that  air 
scarcely  penetrates  beyond  the  larger  tubes,  and  mucous  r&le  is  heard 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  lungs,  while  at  the  upper  part  it  is  so 
large  as  to  amount  almost  to  gurgling.  You  regard  the  case  as  one  of 
far-advanced  phthisis,  and  suppose  that  softened  tubercle  is  diffused 
through  the  whole  of  both  lungs,  and  that  cavities  exist  at  their  apex. 
You  form  the  most  gloomy  prognosis,  and  entertain,  very  probably 
express,  the  conviction  that  a  few  weeks  at  furthest  will  be  the  period 
of  your  patient's  life.  By  degrees,  however,  the  most  urgent  symp- 
toms subside,  and  some  signs  of  returning  health  appear ;  the  respi- 
ration grows  slower  and  more  tranquil,  the  cough  abates,  perhaps 
almost  ceases.  The  signs  of  a  cavity  grow  less  and  less  distinct,  in 
proportion  as  the  secretion  in  the  bronchi  diminishes ;  and  after  some 
months,  while  the  patient's  general  condition  deviates  but  little  from 
a  state  of  health,  a  little  dulness  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
chest,  unequal  breathing,  prolonged  expiration,  or  morbid  sounds 
equally  slight,  are  the  only  auscultatory  evidence  that  the  most  careful 
examination  can  discover  of  pulmonary  disease. 

Non-professional  persons  are  apt  to  imagine  the  mistake  in  cases  of 
this  kind  to  have  been  greater  than  it  really  was.     The  error  is  one 
as  to  the  degree  of  the  malady  rather  than  as  to  its  kind.     In  cases 
that  present  these  symptoms,  phthisis  has  in  reality  existed,  but  the 
chief  tubercular  deposit  has  probably  been  seated  in  the  bronchial 
glands,  and  their  enlargement  gave  rise  to  much  of  the  dulness  on  per- 
cussion, and  exaggerated  the  morbid  sounds  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest.     From  some  accidental  cause,  such  as  cold  or  damp,  or  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  sympathizing  with  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs,  or  from  inappropriate  treatment,  which  aggravated 
the  evil  it  should  have  relieved,  or  even  without  any  cause  that  we  can 
assign,  it  had  come  to  pass  that  the  air-tubes  were  in  a  state  of  great 
irritation.     The  due  regulation  of  temperature,  general  appropriate 
treatment,  and  nature's  own  healing  power,  improved  the  general 
health  and  diminished  the  irritability   of  the   bronchi ;   while  very 
probably  the  diseased  glands  emptied  themselves,  at  least  in  part,  into 
the  air-tubes,  and  the  tubercle  was  thus  eliminated  from  the  system. 
You  should,  therefore,  always  express  your  opinion  very  guardedly 
with  reference  to  the  condition  of  a  child  suffering  from  phthisis,  until 
you  have  confirmed  the  results  of  auscultation  by  its  frequent  repe- 
tition, and  till  you  have  had  the  opportunity   of   determining  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  physical  signs  is  due  to  the  morbid  deposit,  and 
how  much  to  that  irritation  of  the  bronchi  which  you  may  fairly  hope 
to  mitigate,  if  not  to  remove. 

The  average  duration  of  phthisis  in  childhood  is  estimated  by  MM. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  at  from  three  to  seven  months,  though,  as  they 
justly  observe,  its  extreme  limits  vary  from  two  months  in  unumDy 
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rapid  cases,  to  two  years  and  upwards  in  other  instances,  in  which 
the  course  of  the  disease  is  very  protracted.     It  is  my  impression, 
indeed,  that  the  ordinary  duration  of  phthisis  in  childhood  is   less 
brief  than    the  observations   of  these   gentlemen,  made  among  the 
children  in  the  Hopital  des  Enfans  at  Paris,  have  led  them  to  beliqpe, 
though  the  number  of  observations  on  which  this  impression  rests  is 
too  limited  to  warrant  my  asserting  it  as  a  positive  fact.     Some  cases, 
however,  have  come  under  my  notice,  in  which  the.  course  of  phthisis 
has  been  extremely  rapid,  and  others  in  which  the  disease  has  con- 
tinued for  two,  three,  four,  and  nearly  five  years,  before  it  terminated 
fatally. 

That  form  of  acute phthms  in  which  the  patient  dies  as  the  result  of 
the  constitutional  malady  rather  than  of  local  mischief  going  on  in 
some  one  organ,  is  much  oftener  met  with  as  a  sequela  of  some  other 
disease,  such  as  measles,  whooping-cough,  or  typhoid  fever,*han  as  an 
idiopathic  affection.  It  follows  sometimes  on  the  decline  of  one  or 
other  of  those  disorders,  and  develops  itself  out  of  the  convalescence 
from  it,  the  fever  not  entirely  subsiding,  the  appetite  not  returning, 
the  strength  not  being  regained,  but  the  amendment  which  yesterday 
seemed  to  promise,  being  belied  by  the  deterioration  of  to-day;  and 
in  such  circumstances,  a  month  or  five  weeks  will  sometimes  bring 
the  child  to  the  grave,  all  its  functions  suffering  so  equally  that  we 
feel  at  a  loss  as  to  the  one  to  which  we  should  endeavor  chiefly  to 
minister. 

But  though  less  frequent,  the  cases  are  of  greater  moment,  because 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  misinterpreted,  in  which  this  acute  tuber* 
culosis  develops  itself  out  of  a  condition  of  previous  health,  though  that 
lieal th  is  oftener  valetudinarianism  than  vigor.     Causelessly,  the  child 
loses  fleth  and  strength,  and  appetite  and  cheerfulness  ;  it  frets  about 
everything,  but  says  it  has  no  pain,  that  it  ails  nothing;  nor  is  anything 
observable  save  that  the  pulse  is  habitually  quicker,  and  the  skin  habit- 
ually hotter  than  natural.  The  nights  are  restless,  though  the  child  often 
grants  to  lie  down  in  the  daytime,  and  sometimes  delirium  comes  on 
towards  bedtime ;  while  when  awake  there  is  a  remarkable  degree  of 
nervousness ;  the  manner  is  frightened,  almost  hysterical.     Often  this 
condition  gradually  passes  away  as  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus  coufe 
on,  and.  the  case  loses  its  peculiarities  as  its  hopeless  nature  becomes 
apparent ;  though  not  unfrequently,  if  we  examine  the  body  after  death, 
we  maybe  surprised  at  finding  the  evidence  of  cerebral  disease  slighter 
than  we  had  expected,  and  a  little  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  a  little  opacity 
of  the  arachnoid,  and  a  few  granulations  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  may 
be  all  the  alterations  discoverable.     In  other  instances,  the  symptoms 
put  on  more  and  more  the  character  of  fever ;  the  delirium  becomes 
more  frequent  and  at  last  constant ;  the  prostration  extreme,  the  tongue 
dry  and  tremulous,  the  teeth  covered  with  sordes,  and  the  abdomen 
full,  tender,  tympanitic,  so  that  the  distinction  between  the  case  and 
one  of  typhoid  fever  is  almost  impossible  ;  and,  indeed,  the  previous 
history  of  the  patient,  and  the  longer  duration  of  the  ailment,  consti- 
tute almost  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  discriminate  between 
them.     This  course  of  phthisis,  too,  is  not  limited  to  any  age  but  may 
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even  be  observed  in  infants  at  tbc  breast;  ami  the  extreme  tart w 
typhoid  fever  at  so  early  an  age  would  in  tbein  still  further  raise  ibe 
presumption  that  the  symptoms  were  due  to  the  rapid  development 
of  tubercle. 

So  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  chronic  form  of  j-hthitia  in 
children,  that  it  may  be  well  to  relate  a  few  example!' of  it.  In  March, 
18-12, 1  saw  a  little  girl,  six  years  old,  whose  father  had  died  of  phthi- 
sis, and  who  had  bad  a  rough  ever  since  she  suffered  from  nirasles, 
two  and  a  half  years  before.  Her  mother's  anxiety  hail  been  excited 
by  the  increase  of  this  cough,  and  by  the  child's  losing  flesh  daring 
the  few  weeks  previous  to  her  coming  to  me.  Auscultation  at  this 
time  discovered  that  air  entered  the  lung  in  the  left  infra-cl&rieolar 
region  more  scantily  than  in  the  right,  and  that  the  respiration  was 
coarse,  and,  attended  with  much  creaking  at  the  upper  part  of  both 
lungs.  In  May,  the  general  symptoms  were  much  improved,  and  the 
creaking  sounds  were  no  longer  heard.  For  many  months  the  child 
continued  to  appear  tolerably  well,  though  her  cough  never  ceased 
entirely  ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1IS44  her  health  com- 
pletely failed.  Examination  of  the  chest  in  the  beginning  of  December 
elicited  great  deficie*ncy  of  resonance  at  the  upper  part  of  the  left  lung, 
both  in  front  and  behind.  Bronchial  breathing,  intermixed  Willi  large 
maootrJ  r;'tle,  was  beard  in  the  left  supra-seapular  region,  and  abundant 
moist  sounds  pervaded  the  lung  posteriorly.  In  the  left  inftl  tnWfot 
1  mammary  regions  the  respiration  was  very  deficient,  and 
tcoompanied  with  distant  moist  sounds.  Extreme  coarseness  of  the 
respiration  was  the  only  morbid  sound  beard  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  lung,  and  the  breathing  on  that  side  was  puerile  in  other  parts. 
In  January.  1845,  the  child  had  slight  haemoptysis,  which  recurred 
occasionally  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  until  he*  death, 
but  was  .not  profuse  at  any  time.  In  September,  18-15,  resonance  was 
.slightly  impaired  under  the  right  clavicle  ;  and  also  in  a  greater  degree 
posteriorly,  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  There  was  nbsotate 
dulness  of  the  left  side,  as  far  as  the  nipple  In  front,  and  the  angle  of 
the  scapula  behind.  There  was  no  natural  breathing  in  the  left  lung, 
hut  tliu  respiration  was  bronchial,  and  accompanied  with  large  mucous 
rYile  as  low  as  the  nipple;  the  rale  being  smaller,  and  the  admission 
of  air  scanty  below  that  point.  About  the  left  scapula  there  were 
cavernous  sounds  and  distinct  gurgling ;  smaller  moist  sound*  Issjf 

down.     In  the  right  lung  the  respin n  eras  pnerile  in  front,  except 

qata  m  the  upper  part,  when'  the  breathing  was  coarse,  and  attended 
with  mucous  Wile;  and  posteriorly  the  same  characters  were  still  more 
marked. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  detail  the  results  of  the  subsequent  cxam- 
of  the  chest,  which  showed   that  di  '-"aiyin 

the  right  lung,  though  there  was  at  no  time  proof  of  the  existence)  of 
a  cavity  there.       The    child's    condition    Elm  times  she 

seemed  almost  dying  under  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms,  and 
then  again  she  rallied,  and  was   able  to  walk  about,  and  stt-med  toler- 


ably comfortable.      Life  was  prolonged  until  June  1st,  1«47  ;    anil  she 
bni!   seemed  almost  as  well  as  usual  until  a  very  few  days  before  ber 
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death.     Unfortunately,  permission  to  examine  the  body  could  not  be 
obtained;    but  the  stetWoscopic  signs    enable  us    to  trace    back  the 

f)hthisical  disease  for  more  than  five  years,  while  the  evidence  of  a 
arge  cavity  in  the  left  lung  was  distinct  twenty-one  months  before 
death  took  place. 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  case.     In  January,  1846,  I  saw  a  little  boy, 
three  years  old,  who  had  had  cough  evfer  since  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  previous  July  ;  and  for  six  weeks  before  he  came  under 
xny   notice   his    cough    had    grown   more   severe.     There    was   then 
very  marked  flattening  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  which  yielded 
o,    dull   sound  on  percussion  in   the    infra-clavicular  and   mammary 
regions;    and  air   entered   there  very  scantily.     The   same   dulness 
existed  on  the  left  side  posteriorly ;  and  the  scanty  breathing  was 
attended  with  a  crumpling. sound.     In  April,  moist  sounds  were  evi- 
dent there;  and  in  May  they  were  becoming  larger  about  the  left 
scapula ;  and  signs  of  incipient  disease  were  now  perceptible  in  the 
right  lung.    In  September,  there  was  absolute  dulness  in  the  left  infra- 
clavicular region,  slightly  diminishing  towards  the  nipple,  and  absolute 
dulness  in  the  left  scapular  region.     Large  gurgling  was  heard  in  this 
situation,  most  marked  behind,  and  rendered  very  striking  during  a 
fit  of  coughing,  which  was  followed  by  expectoration  of  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pus.     From  this  time  to  June,  1849,  when  I  last  saw  him, 
lie  continued  nearly  stationary.    The  child  became  considerably  stouter 
"than  he  was  when  he  first  came  under  my  notice ;  but  the  cough  and 
purulent  expectoration  continued.     I  auscultated  his  chest  on  Septem- 
ber 26th,  1847,  and  at  that  time,  loud  blowing  respiration  was  heard 
over  the  whole  of  the  left  scapula,  accompanied  with  gurgling ;  while 
lower  down  there  were  loud  moist  sounds,  though  not  amounting  to 
actual  gurgling.    From  that  time  until  August,  1848,  the  child's  health 
continued  tolerably  good  ;  he  coughed  but  little,  but  suffered  from 
occasional  attacks  of  diarrhoea.     The  left  side  of  the  chest  wm  much 
shrunken,  and  yielded  a  dull  sound  everywhere  except -just  under  the 
clavicle.     Air  entered  but  scantily  ;  moist  sounds  attended  it,  but  the 
evidences  of  a  large  cavity  were  growing  less  and  less  distinct.    When 
I  saw  him  for  the  last  time,  the  amount  of  air  entering  the  left  lung 
^was  pot  increased,  but  the  moist  sound  had  almost  completely  disap- 
peared. 

How  long  the  disease  may  continue,  or  what  may  be  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  case,  it  would  be  useless  to  speculate  on  ;  though  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  the  child  may  live,  with  but  little  deterioration 
in  his  condition,  until  measles  or  whooping-cough  imparts  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  the  consumptive  disease,  or  excites  some  fatal  attack  of 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  I  used  to  see  occasionally  a  little  boy,  who 
was  aged  only  three  years  when  he  first  came  under  my  notice,  and 
whom  I  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  till  he  was  eleven  years  old. 
When  first  brought  to  me  he  had  been  suffering  from  cough  ever  since 
an  attack  of  what  his  mother  called  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  when 
he  was  sixteen  months  old ;  his  cervical  glands  had  recently  suppu- 
rated ;  he  had  unusually  well-marked  hectic  fever,  and  profuse  night 
sweats ;  and  a  month  before  I  saw  him  had  spit  blood  once.    His  right 
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side  yielded  throughout  a  dull  sound  on  percussion  ;  breathing  in  thu 
lung  was  scanty,  and  attended  by  large  moisitepunds.    The  child  went 
into  Devonshire  to  pass  the  winter,  and  as  I  expected,  to  die  there  of 
phthisis ;  but  he  returned  in  better  health ;  he  grew  tall,  and  played 
about  like  other  children,  though  he  seldom  passed  more   than  a  few 
months  without  attacks  of  a  pleuritic  character,  the  pain  of  which  he 
used  to  refer  to  his  right  side,  and  which  usually  subsided  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  without  any  treatment  more  severe  than  a  mus- 
tard poultice,  and  some  diaphoretic  medicine.     His  cough  never  left 
him,  entirely ;  but  both  that  and  the  quantity  and  character  of  his 
expectoration  varied,  and  sometimes  he  spat  a  little  blood.    In  October, 
1844,  the  auscultatory  signs  were  as  follows :  The  left  lung  yielded, 
as  it  had  constantly  done,  the  sounds  of  puerile  breathing  in  front; 
posteriorly,  the  breathing  in  the  lung  was  also  good,  except  that  there 
were  some  moist  sounds  in  the  infra-scapular  region,  and  that  the 
breathing  had  a  coarse  and  almost  tubular  cliaracter  about  the  upper 
angle  of  the  scapula.     In  the  right  lung,  in  front,  the  respiration  was 
puerile,  with  now  and  then  a  little  distant  crepitus  as  low  down  as  the 
lower  edge  of  the  second  rib,  at  which  point  the  moist  sounds  became 
larger.     Posteriorly  there  were  large  moist  sounds  intermixed  with 
puerile  breathing  in  the  supra-scapular  region ;  gurgling,  cavernous 
breathing,  and  bronchial  voice  about  the   scapula ;  and  lower  down 
there  was  very  little  respiration  and  that  of  a  bronchial  character, 
becoming  quite  inaudible  in  the  lateral  region.    In  the  axillary  region 
the  respiration  was  coarse,  accompanied  with  large  mucous  raies.    In 
March,  1849, 1  saw  him  for  the  last  time.     lie  had  then  continued  for 
more  than  eighteen  months  free  from  any  serious  pleuritic  attack,  and 
from  haemoptysis.    His  respiration  was  still  hurried,  but  he  had  gained 
flesh,  and  sometimes  had  walked  five  or  six  miles  in  a  day  without 
inconvenience.     Auscultation  showed,  too,   that  his  disease  had  been 
stationary  for  the  previous  five  years — if,  indeed,  it  had  not  actually 
improved.     The  moist  sounds  about  the  left  scapula  were  smaller,  and 
heard  over  a  smaller  surface.     The  indications  of  a  cavity  in  the  back 
part  of  the  right  lung  continued  unchanged,  but  not  increased ;  while 
in  other  respects  auscultation  gave  exactly  the  same  results  as  before. 
Other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  have  come  under  my  observation,  in 
which  the  history  of  phthisis  went  back  for  several  years,  and  in  which 
the  signs  of  caverns  in  the  lungs  were  unmistakable ;  the  children 
continuing  to  lead  a  sort  of  valetudinarian  existence,  improving  in 
health,  and  gaining  flesh  and  strength  in  the  summer,  but  losing  ground 
again  with  the  return  of  winter. 

In  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
with  certainty  either  the  anatomical  characters  of  phthisical  cavities 
of  long  standing,  or  the  signs  which  during  the  patient's  lifetime, 
would  warrant  the  expectation  that  the  disease  will  run  a  tardy  course; 
but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  such  cases  are  by  no  means  very 
rare;  that  the  powers  of  repair  are  far  greater  in  the  child  than  in 
the  adult.  We  must  now,  therefore,  pass  on  to  notice  briefly  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  after  glancing  for  a  moment  at  the  different  model 
in  which  it  brings  about  a  fatal  issue. 
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In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  of  phthisis,  the  functions  of  all 
the  rfrgans  of  the  body  become  at  length  so  much  disturbed,  and  nutri- 
tion generally  so  impaired,  that  the  patient  dies,  because  the  whole 
machine  is  worn  out.  But  though  this  is  the  "case  in  many  instances, 
yet  it  often  happens,  even  when  the  powers  have  long  seemed  nearly 
exhausted,  and  when  the  body  is  wasted  almost  to  a  skeleton,  that 
death  is  far  from  tranquil,  but  is  preceded  by  hours  of  severe  agony, 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account.  In  many  cases,  and  especially  in 
those  where  the  disease  runs  a  rapid  course,  the  fatal  termination  is 
due?  to  an  attack  of  intercurrent  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  which  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  have  been  the  patient's  only  disease,  until  a 

[>ost-mortem  examination  reveals  the  tubercular  degeneration  of  the 
ongs,  to  which  the  inflammatory  affection  was  secondary.  Death 
from  haemoptysis  is  rare,  and  still  rarer  is  the  perforation  of  the  lung 
by  the  walls  of  the  cavity  giving  way  at  some  point,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing pneumothorax.  The  abdominal  symptoms  sometimes  mask 
the  thoracic,  and  the  patient,  who,  had  life  been  prolonged,  would 
have  sunk  eventually  under  pulmonary  phthisis,  dies  of  tubercular 

Eeritonitis.  Many  children,  in  whom  the  signs  of  incipient  phthisis 
ave  appeared,  die  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  excited  by  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  having  become  the  seat  of  tubercular  deposit ;  and  some, 
in  whom  the  disease  has  attained  a  more  advanced  stage,  are  suddenly 
carried  off  by  head  symptoms,  the  cause  of  which  is  explained  by  the 
discovery  of  large  masses  of  tubercle  in  the  cerebral  substance.  Con- 
vulsions, however,  sometimes  precede  death  by  several  hours,  or  head 
symptoms  of  greater  or  less  intensity  constitute  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  patient's  history  for  some  days  before  death  takes  pjace;  ' 
and  yet  an  examination  of  the  body  throws  no  light  upon  the  cause 
of  their  occurrence.  Sometimes,  too,  the  symptoms  that  precede  death 
are  those,  of  fever  of  a  typhoid  character,  rather  than  of  serious  mis* 
chief  in  the  chest.  They  were  so  in  the  case  of  a  little  boy,  nearly 
seven  years  old  at  death,  who  haAhown  the  symptoms  of  phthisis 
Tor  more  than  two  years,  and  the  right  side  of  whose  chest  had  during 
that  time  presented  the  indications  of  gradually  increasing  tubercular 
deposit.  The  disease  had  advanced  slowly,  and  with  long  inter- 
missions, though,  on  the  whole,  very  obviously  increasing.  On  No- 
vember 8th  there  was  a  manifest  aggravation  of  his  chest  symptoms, 
attended  with  much  fever.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  his  mind  wan- 
dered, and,  when  sensible,  he  complained  of  his  head.  On  the  14th 
he  became  delirious  likewise  during  the  day;  and  until  his  death, 
which  did  not  take  place  before  December  1st,  his  mind  wandered 
during  many  hours  of  every  day,  while  at  night  he  was  quite  light- 
headed, extremely  restless,  and  tried  to  get  out  of  bed,  or  at  other 
times  shrieked  loudly,  as  if  in  violent  pain.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
illness  he  had  a  frequent,  short  cough,  which  subsided  as  the  febrile 
symptoms  increased  in  intensity;  but  his  respiration  throughout  con- 
tinued at  about  fifty  in  the  minute ;  and  this  hurried  breathing,  coupled 
with  the  auscultatory  signs,  afforded  the  only  evidence  of  the  mischief 
that  was  going  on  within  the  chest.  After  death  the  only  morbid 
appearance  of  any  importance  was  discovered  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
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right  lung.  Its  anterior  fourth  was  perfectly  solid  and  non-crepitant, 
of  a  yellowish-red  color,  owing  to  the  infiltration  of  tubercle  inft>  it 
Its  posterior  three-fourths  were  of  a  reddish  color,  and  of  a  mueheoAar 
texture ;  while  the  slightest  pressure  with  the  finger  reduced  their  sub- 
stance to  a  putrilage,  from  which  there  flowed  a  dirty  reddiqfr  liauid, 
which  seemed  like  a  mixture  of  blood,  and  pus,  and  serum.  Inflam- 
matory softening  of  this  lobe  seemed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death, 
though  manifesting  itself  less  by  local  symptoms  thin  by  the  signs  of 
most  serious  constitutional  disturbance. 

Though  the  study  of  phthisis,  in  its  effects  and  its  symptoms,  lias 
occupied  us  during  almost  the  whole  of  two  lectures,  yet  there  need  be 
but  little  said  with  reference  to  its  treatment.  The  main  principles  by 
which  we  are  to  be  guided  in  its  treatment  are  the  same  at  every  age ; 
nor  do  the  differences  in  the  patient's  years  bring  with  them  many  or 
important  modifications  in  the  means  by  which  these  principles  are  to 
be  carried  into  action. 

Among  the  prophylactic  measures  adapted  to  early  life,  none  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  keeping  the  infant  at  the  breast  for  the  first 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  of  its  existence,  by  which  time  it  will  have 
passed  through  some  at  least  of  the  dangers  incidental  to  the  period  of 
teething.  The  task  of  thus  nursing  the  infant,  however,  ought 'not  to 
be  undertaken  by  a  mother  who  has  shown  any  tendency  to  oonsuep- 
tion,  or  in  whose  family  consumptive  disease  has  been  prevalent,  bet 
ought  at  once  to  be  intrusted  to  a  healthy  wet-nurse.  This  rule  deft 
not  rest  on  mere  theoretical  grounds;  but  actual  observation  has  showa 
that  under  some  morbid  states  of  the  system  the  milk  undergoes  grsM 
changes,  and  loses  much  of  its  nutritive  properties.  In  the  case  of  the 
cow,  4h6sc  changes  have  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Klencke,  of  Leipsig, 
to  be  very  remarkable ;  and  analogical  reasoning  would  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  scrofulous  taint  in  the  human  subject  may  give  rise  to 
alterations  of  a  similar  kind.  Dr.  Klencke1  confirmed  the  observation 
of  Sir  Robert  Carswell  and  othe4}  that  stall-fed  cows  are  very  liable 
to  become  tuberculous*,  and  found,  moreover,  that  in  these  circum- 
stances their  milk  loses  much  or  the  whole  of  its  sugar;  that  the  butter 
and  casein  diminish,  while  albumen  is  found  sometimes  in  as  high  a 
proportion  as  15  per  cent.,  and  elain  in  the  proportion  of  1.4  per  cent*, 
and  that  in  some  cases  lactic  acid  is  likewise  present.  ^Sven  if  we  set 
aside  the  assumption  of  scrofulous  disease  being  actually  transmitted 
through  the  medium  of  the  milk,  of  which  there  is  perhaps  no  clear 
evidence,  it  is  yet  apparent  that  a  very  slight  degree  of  such  an  altera- 
tion in  its  constituents  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  must  render  it  very 
unfit  for  the  nutriment  of  a  delicate  infant. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  here  on  the  general  rules  for  feeding  and 
clothing  children  as  they  grow  older,  or  to  insist  on  the  necessity  for 
the  bedrooms  being  airy  and  well  ventilated.  When  the  damp  and 
cold  weather  of  winter  approaches,  removal  to  a  warm  climate,  in 
which  exercise  in  the  open  air  may  still  be  continued,  is  much  to  be 

1  Ueber  die  Aruteckung  und  Verbreitung  <ler  Scrofelkrankheit  bei  Menicben  dutch 
Gcuum  tier  Kuhmilch,  16 ma     Leipzig,  1846.     See  especially  chapter  iii,  pp.  21-41. 
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preferred  to  keeping  the  child  for  weeks  together  a  prisoner  to  the 
house ;  and  as  a  general  rule  more  is  gained  by  change  of  climate  in 
early  life  than  in  adult  age.     In  children  who  are  old  enough  to  be 
taught  to  wear  it,  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  respirator  of  much  ser- 
vice, in  enabling  them  to  continue  to-  take  exercise  in  the  open  air  at 
&  season  when,  in  previous  years,  exposure  to  the  external  air  had 
always  induced  or  greatly  aggravated  the  signs  of  bronchial  irritation. 
Whenever  catarrhal  symptoms  appear,  no  care  can  £e  too  great  to 
l>estow  on  the  attempt  speedily  to  remove  them.     In  doing  so,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  management  of  all  ailments  that  come  on  in  children 
-^nrho  have  shown  a  disposition  to  consumptive  disease,  much  caution 
ust  he  used,  in  order  to  avoid  over-treating  them.     On  this  account 
t  is  of  extreme  importance  to  encounter  them  at  their  very  commence- 
ent,  when  mild  measures  will  suffice  for  their  cure ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  child  should  be  defended  with  the  most  punctilious  care 
from  the  contagion  of  whooping-cough  and  of  the  eruptive  fevers— dis- 
in  the  course  of  which  serious  thoracic  complications  are  so  apt 
supervene,  and  to  require  for  their  cure  most  active  treatment. 
In  carrying  out  this  plan  of  unwearied  watchfulness,  and  of  attention 
minute  detail  continued  for  months  and  years,  you  will  have  brighter 
liopes  with  children  for  your  patients  than  if  you  were  called  on  to 
exercise  similar  precautions  in  the  case  of  persons  more  advanced  in 
life.     Without  raising  baseless  expectations,  too,  you  may  communicate 
something  of  hope  to  the  parents,  and  thus  lighten  for  them  their 
ctnxioas  task ;  nor  will  the  appearance  even  of  decided  physical  signs 
of  tubercular  deposit,  nor  the  evidence  that  in  some  parts  that  tubercle 
is  softened,  warrant  an  absolutely  hopeless  prognosis.     Cases  such  as 
l&ave  been  related  show  how  long  life  may  be  prolonged  in  circum- 
stances the  most   inauspicious;  and,  where  speedy  death  has  been 
expected,  an  unlimited  reprieve  seems  almost  a  pardon. 

It  may  suffice  to  have  said  thus  much  about  the  management  of 

phthisis  in  childhood ;  for  when  the  disease  iB  actually  developed,  we 

Stave  the  safte  indications  as  in  the  adult,  and  these  must  be  met  by 

similar  means.     Iron,  quinine,  and  the  mineral  acids  are  the  most 

important  of  our  tonic  remedies ;  and  for  these  the  extract  of  bark 

ana  the  extract  of  logwood  may  be  substituted,  if  much  tendency 

exist  to  a  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels.     In  cases  where  the  glands  of 

the  neck  are  affected,  and  where  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  supposing 

that  the  disease  approximates  to  bronchial  phthisis,  the  syrup  of  the 

iodide  of  iron  may  be  employed  with  advantage.     Suoh  cases,  too, 

lave  seemed  to  me  to  profit  most  by  the  cod-liver  oil ;  though  I  must 

confess  that  my  own  experience  of  it  does  not  altogether  bear  out  the 

liigh  encomiums  which   have  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  some  practi- 

•  turners.     Sometimes  I  have  known  it  excite  diarrhoea;  at  other  times 

it  completely  spoils  the  appetite ;  while  as  a  general  rule,  I  think  it 

.  is  not  borne  well  in  cases  where  dyspeptic  symptoms  are,  as  is  so  often 

.    the  case,  at  all  a  prominent  feature  in  the  disease..   Sometimes,  too, 

,  the  child's  repugnance  to  the  remedy  is  unconquerable ;  though  this 

-  does  not  often  occur.     If  given  in  a  little  orange  wine,  or  orange 

juice,  sweetened  with  syrup  of  orange-peel  if  necessary,  its  taste  is  in 
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general  perfectly  disguised ;  while  sometimes,  nauseous  though  the 
oil  is,  children  become  really  fond  of  its  flavor.  The  sickness  ud 
the  paroxysmal  cough  are  best  relieved  by  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  with 
which  the  liquor  cinchonas  of  Mr.  Battley  may  be  combined,1  in  casei 
where  we  are  afraid  to  venture  on  any  but  the  mild  tonics.  Among 
local  measures,  the  use  of  stimulating  liniments  to  the  chest  is  even 
more  valuable  in  early  life  than  in  the  adult ;  and  sometimes  the 
application  of  p  blister  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  under  one  or 
other  clavicle,  and  its  frequent  repetition,  are  followea  by  a  very  great 
amendment  in  the  patient's  condition,  and  by  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  physical  signs  furnished  by  the  subjacent  lung. 

I  have  very  rarely  employed  local  depletion,  except  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  pneumonia  which  so  often  attacks  the  phthisical  patient; 
but  it  has  then  seemed  sometimes  to  be  of  great  service ;  and  it  will 
probably  be  safer  to  trust  to  a  moderate  abstraction  of  blood  by 
leeches,  followed  by  small  doses  of  antimonials,  than  to  administer 
mercury,  or  to  give  antimony  in  larger  doses  without  previous  deple- 
tion. The  habitual  cough  of  phthisis  requires  small  doses  of  ipecac- 
uanha wine,  combined  or  not  with  antimony,  and  laudanum  or  eon- 
pound  tincture  of  camphor  in  small  doses — remedies  which,  on  account 
of  their  strength  being  definite,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  in  the 
management  of  the  affections  of  childhood,  to  a  preparation  so  varia- 
ble as  the  syrup  of  poppies.     Opiates  in  various  forms,  and  for  variovf 

.  purposes,  may  be  needed  to  check  diarrhoea,  or  to  relieve  suffering; 

•  and  you  must  not  allow  any  preconceived  notion  of  the  danger  d ^ 
employing  opium  in  infantile  diseases  to  prevent  your  having  reoonfe^ 
to  so  valuable  a  medicine. 

We  must  here  leave  this  subject,  so  full  of  painful  interest, 
proceed  at  our  next  lecture  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  heart  in  " 
early  life. 

1  See  Formula  No,  21,  p.  389. 

Another  very  useful  formula  in  these  cases,  and  one  which  has  th£further  adf» 
tage  of  forming  a  very  agreeable  vehicle  for  the  cod-liver  oil,  is  the  following: 

(No.  22.) 

R. — Acid.  Nitr.  dil.,  nRxvj. 

— —  Hydrochlor.  dil.,  iiRxxiv. 
— —  Hydrocy.  dil.,  fljjviij. 
iEtheris  Chlorici,  njjxl. 
Trie.  Aurantii,  £iss. 
Syrupi  simplicis,  Zij 
Aquto  destillntiP  aw  §iv.     M. 
A  tablespoonful  every  six  hours.  For  a  child  four  years  old. 


.* 


LECTUREXXX. 

XDifl eases  of  THE  HlART — rarer  in  childhood  than  in  the  adult,  and  why — but  rarity  prob- 
ably exaggerated. — Causes  of  di*en«e  of  the  heart  in  childhood,  rhcumutiMii  the  most 
frequent — heart  sometimes  n fleeted  when  rheumatic  symptoms  arc  very  slight — both 
endocarditis  and  pericarditis  may  come  on  independently  <»f  rheumatism — as  sequels 
*  of  scarlatina  or  other  fevers — as  consequences  of  congenital  defects — as  complications 
of  pleurisy — or  as  purely  idiopathic  affections — cases  illustrative  of  pericarditis  in 
.   different  circumstances. 

Endocarditis— -symptoms not  always  well  marked — advance  of  valvular  disease  sometimes 
very  gradual. — Doubt  as  to  whether  valvular  disease  is  not  sometimes  independent  of 
previous  inflammation. 
Prognosis  in  valvular  disease — less  unfavorable  in  child  than  in  adult — power  of  growing 
heart  to  adapt  itself  to  effects  of  disease  and  to  repair  its  evils — such  favorable  cases 
Still  exceptional — importance  of  presence  or  absence  of  dilatation  in  determining  issue 
Of  case. — Illustrative  cases  of  dilatation  without  valvular  disease. — An:rmic  bruits 
much  rarer  in  early  life,  but  disordered  action  of  heart  occurs  at  all  age?*. — Summary 
of  conclusions. 

Among  the  many  causes  of  suffering  and  death  to  which  persons  in 
adult  age  or  advancing  years  arc  exposed,  dineases  of  tin:  hurt  and 
£great  vessels  occupy  a  very  prominent  place.  The  frequency  of  these 
affections  is,  indeed,  but  very  imperfectly  shown  by  our  tables  of 
Xnortality,  which  represent  them  as  occasioning  less  than  one  and  a 
lialf  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  at  all  ages  in  the  metropolis;  but  we 
lenow  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  rheumatism,  asthma, 
"bronchitis,  and  dropsy,  the  real  cause  of  the  fatal  event  is  to  be 
found  in  the  cardiac  mischief  with  which  those  maladies  are  so  often 
associated. 

In  childhood,  however,  many  of  the  most  influential  causes  of  heart 
disease  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence ;  rheumatism  is  popularly 
regarded  as  an  affection  almost  confined  to  youth  and  early  manhood, 
as  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney  is  to  adu^and  declining  age ; 
vrhile  all  those  forms  of  atheromatous  deposit  in  the  coats  of  arteries, 
or  in  the  substance  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  which  are  a  fertile 
source  of  suffering,  and  in  their  consequences  a  frequent  cause  of 
death,  belong  essentially  to  the  processes  of  decay  which  accompany 
the   decline  of  life.      But  though  heart  disease  is  confessedly  less 
frequent  in  the  child  than  in  the  youth  or  in  the  adult,  yet  its  rarity 
is  not  so  great  as,  judging  from  the  silence  concerning  it  of  many 
writers  on  the  diseases  of  childhood,  you  might  naturally  infer.     The 
advance   of  knowledge,  too,  brings  with  it  every  year  some  fresh 
illustration  of  the  occurrence  of  heart  disease  in  early  life,  in  circum- 
stances where  it  once  would  not  have  been  expected.     Rheumatism, 
if  less  frequent  than  in  the  adult,  is  yet  associated  with  affection  of  the 
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lienrt  in  a  greater  proportionate#number  of  instances  in  the  cbi 
The  State  of  the  circulating  fluid  which  attends  and  follows  sea  rial 
seems  to  predispose  to  inflammation  of  the  lining  of  investing  mi 
hrane  of  the  heart  in  childhood,  in  the  same  manner,  though  not 
the  same  extent,  as  does  the  state  which  accompanies  Bright  8  diteaae 
in  the  adult.  In  themselves  too,  and  in  their  complications,  congenital 
malformations  constitute  a  large  class  of  affections  of  the  heart  peculiar 
to  early  life  ;  while  the  microscope  has  already  taught  ub  that  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  may  occur  in  the  infant  of  some  months  old. 
as  well  as  in  the  man  of  sixty  years.  Not  many  years  since  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  adduce  statistical  evidence  in  support  of  the 
assertion  that  disease  of  the  heart  was  far  from  being  of  unl'r 
occurrence  in  early  life.  This,  however,  is  no  longer  requisite,  for 
the  fact  is  universally  admitted;  and  I  may  add  that  the  65  case*  of 
disease  of  the  heart,  on  which  the  following  observations  an*  f 
are  but  a  few  of  the  total  number  that,  during  the  past  five  an 
years,  have  come  under  my  notice. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  65  cases,  25  were  instances  of  pericardii 
either  alone  or  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  endocardium, 
were  cases  of  endocarditis,  and  5   of  dilatation  or  hyp': 
heart,  uncombined  with  valvular  disease.       I  have  purposely  excli 
from  consideration  cases  of  mere  malformation  of  the  he: 
tercsting  though  that  subject  is,  it  yet  is  one  on  which  it  «ou!d 
foreign  to  ray  purpose  to  enter. 

It  would,  I  conceive,  answer  no  useful  end  to  occupy  your  time  with 
a  minute  detail  of  those  characters,  either  of  pericarditis  or  of  intiam- 
mation  of  the  endocardium,  which  are  common  to  all  agea,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  may  be  of  some  advantage  to  point  out  to  you  any 
special  difficulties  which  you  may  encounter  in  detecting  these  affec- 
tions in  early  life,  and  any  special  circumstances  which  should  make 
yon  anxiously  watch  for  their  occurrence. 

In  5  cases  of    pericarditis,  in  IT  of  endocarditis,  and  in  4  in  which 
both  the  pericardium  and  endocardium  were  involved — making  a  total 
of  26  out  of  65  cases,  or  more  than  1  in  3 — rheumatism  was 
certainly  known,  or  alleged  on  good  grounds,  to  have  been  the  starting- 
point  of"  the  mischief.     Warned  by -what  is  known  of  the  ten 
rheumatism  to  inviajje  the  heart,    von  are   not  likch 
symptoms  of  cardiac  affection,  when  fever,  and  pain,  and  awelltug  of 
the  joints,  announce  the  child's  illness  to  he  of  a  rheum 
■nd   you  will  be  inexcusable  if,  in  etiuli  circumstances,  pericarditis  or 
endocarditis  escape  your  observation.     But  if  you  will  always  avoid 
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error,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  child,  the  heart  is  some- 
?s  affected,  even  in  cases  where  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  general 
imatic  symptoms  would,  if  your  patient  were  an  adult,  leave  no 
n  for  the  least  apprehension  on  that  score ;  and  that  the  compara- 
ly  slight  degree  of  fever,  the  small  amount  of  pain  in  the  limbs,  and 
almost  complete  absence  of  swelling  of  the  joints,  afford  no^guar- 
;e  that  the  heart  may  not  become  the  seat  of  serious  disease.  It 
pens,  too,  less  rarely  in  the  case  of  children  than  of  the  adult,  that 
general  indications  of  rheumatism  follow  the  heart  affection,  instead 
preceding  it ;  so  that  fever,  with  hurried  circulation  and  distinct 
tion-sound,  or  endocardia)  murmur,  may  exist  for  two  or  three 
8,  or  even  longer,  before  the  occurrence  of  pain,  and  the  appear- 
eof  swelling  of  the  joints,  show  that  the  disease  of  the  heaft  is  only 
irt  of  the  great  malady  which  has  attacked  the  whole  system. 
Irery  threatening  of  rheumatism,  therefore,  is  to  be  watched  with 
most  anxjous  solicitude  in  the  young  subject,  since  so  serious 
amplication  as  disease  of  the  heart  may  accompany  extremely 
bt  general  symptoms.  Nor  must  auscultation  be  neglected  in  cases 
rhat  may  seem  simple  fever,  since  rheumatic  inflammation  may 
ck  the  heart  before  any  other  signs  of  rheumatism  have  manifested 
lselves.    . 

i  2  cases  of  pericarditis,  in  5  of  endocarditis,  and  in  1  where  both 
•  and  endocarditis  were  associated ;  or  in  8  out  of  65  instances, 
iisease  of  the  heart  was  traced  to  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  The 
iac  symptoms  did  not  manifest  themselves  in  the  acute  stage  of 
affection,  but  during  the  progress  of  desquamation.  They  .were 
cnpanied  by  fever  and  anasarca,  which,  however,  did  not  exceed 
£  puffiness  of  the  face  and  extremities,  until,  in  the  two  instances 
ericarditis,  both  of  which  ran  a  chronic  course,  dropsy  came  on 
inconsequence  of  the  heart  disease. 

cute  endocarditis  supervened  in  one  instance  on  the  decline  of  the 
tion  of  measles,  and  was  associated  with  pneumonia,  of  which  the 
snt  di$d.  In  two  other  cases  of  chronic  valvular  disease,  the 
ptoms  of  .heart  affection  developed  themselves  gradually  after 
alescence  from  measles  in  one  instance,  after  recovery  from 
loid  fever  in  the  other ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  cases  in  which 
uerf  the  heart  supervened  during  the  course  of  scarlatina*,  are 
rtless  to  be  referred  to  the  category  of  cardiac  disease  dependent 
n  altered  state  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  suggest  an  additional 
md  for  carefully  watching  your  patients  during  their  convalescence 
i  any  form  of  fever. 

ongenital  malformation  of  tha,  heart  seems  to  have  an  important, 
gh  not  perhaps  an  easily  explicable,  influence  in  predisposing  to 
mmation  of  its  valves,  or  of  its  investing  membrane.  Thus,  in 
case  of  .acute  pericarditis,  in  one  of  chronic  pericarditis  with 
tion  of  the  endocardium',  and  in  two  others  of  -old-standing  valvu- 
iisease,  there  was  some  malformation  of  the  heart  which  must 
existed  from  birth,  though  in  two  instances  the  symptoms  did  not 
mr  till  long  afterwards.  In  one  of  these  two  cases  they  came  on 
ually ,  rather  mofe  than  two  months  before  the  death  of  the  child  at 
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8  years  old;  in  the  other,  they  were  first  observed  at  8  years  old, and 
death  took  place  at  the  age  of  15  years.  It  is. well,  then,  in  cases rf 
heart  disease  the  origin  of  which  is  obscure,  to  bear  in  mind  this  pot- 
sible  cause  of  the  affection,  and  the  rather  since  this  consideration  mij 
control  our  treatment,  and  keep  us  back  from  the  employment of 
over-active  measures  against  an  ailment  which  may  owe  its  origin  to 
some  cause  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to  remove.. 

Five  cases  of  pericarditis  appeared  to  depend  on  the  extension  to 
the  pericardium  of  inflammation  beginning  in  the  pleura ;  an  occur- 
rence which,  though  not  peculiar  in  early  life,  is,  I  believe,  more  fre- 
quent then  than  at  a  later  period,  and  also  oftener  overlooked,  from 
the  child's  restlessness  and  distress  rendering  all  attempts  at  careful 
auscultation  of  the  front  of  its  chest  impracticable.     To  be  aware  of 
the  possibility  of  this  occurrence  will  do  much  towards  preventing 
you  from  overlooking  it. 

Three  cases  of  simple  pericarditis,  one  of  pericarditis  coupled  with 
inflammation  of  the  endocardium,  and  six  of  endocarditis,  were  not 
clearly  traceable  to  any  exciting  cause,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  idiopathic.  In  3  out  of  the  5  cases,  also,  of  dilated  or  hypertrophic 
heart,  unconnected  with  valvular  disease,  the  symptoms  supervened 
gradually,  and  were  not  preceded  by  acute  illness  of  any  kind. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  special  symptom  of  acute  inflammation  of  the*J 
pericardium  in  early  life,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  often  overlooked  q 
when  present ;  and  this  partly  from  the  child's  restlessness,  partly  from  vi 
its  being  masked  in  many  instances  by  the  signs  of  other  disease  in 
the  chest.  To  this  latter  cause  it  was  probably  due  that  I  did  not  de- 
tect pericarditis  complicating  pleurisy  of  the  left  side,  in  a  boy  six 
years  old,  though  on  his  death,  two  years  afterwards,  I  found  a  patch 
of  old  lymph  on  the  left  ventricle-,  near  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  • 
good  deal  of  old  white  lymph  coating  the  right  auricle,  andfrhite 
spots  at  several  points  about  the  base  of  the  heart,  showing  that  the  peri- 
cardium had  been  the  seat  of  extensive  inflammation.  The  affection  of 
the  pericardium  was  doubtless  here,  and  is  probably  in  most  of  these 
cases,  secondary  to  that  of  the  pleura,  since  the  products  of  a  far 
more  advanced  inflammation  arc  in  general  found  in  the  latter  cavity 
than  in  the  former.  Iii  some  instances  the  two  serous  membranes 
would  seem  to  have  become  affected  simultaneously,  while  iiu  others 
the  indications  of  pericarditis  are  perceptible  before  those  of  pleurisy 
appear.  In  one  case  which  terminated  fatally,  the  patient,  a  little  girl 
aged  sixteen  months,  was  almost  moribund  when  she  came  under  my 
notice :  convulsions  came  on  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  she  died  after 
they  had  continued  for  twelve  hours.  In  this  instance  the  attack  had 
commenced  eight  days  previously,  with  violent  sickness  followed  by  se- 
vere febrile  disturbance  and  great  dyspnoea,  though  by  but  little  cough. 
In  a  second  case,  that  of  a  little  girl  aged  three  and  a  half  .years,  slight 
cough  and  febrile  symptoms  Lad  existed  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  when 
they  suddenly,  and  without  any  obvious  cause,  became  greatly  aggra- 
vated; the  cough  grew  constant,  short,  and  hacking;  the  respiration ■ 
rose  to  72,  the  pulse  to  156  in  the  minute.  The  child  became  ex- 
tremely restless,  appeared  to  suffer  much,  made  frequent  efforts  to. 
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vomit,  and  often  crammed  her  hand  down  her  throat,  as  though  to 
pull  something  away  which  obstructed  her  breathing.  In  neither  of 
these  cases  was  the  existence  of  pericarditis  suspected.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  case  the  restlessness  of  the  child  precluded  careful  auscul- 
tation ;  but  dulness  on  percussion,  and  bronchial  breathing,  were  per- 
ceived through  the  whole  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  and  small  crepitation  was  heard  on  the  right  side.  In  a  third 
case,  a  little  boy,  seven  months  old,  died  in  extreme  distress  at  the  end 
of  four  days,  during  which  his  restlessness  was  extreme,  and  his  cries 
were  constant.  Auscultation  was  almost  impossible,  owing  to  his  ex- 
treme disquiet,  but  after  death  the  lungs  were  found'free  from  disease  ; 
but  recent  lymph  was  deposited  on  both  layers  of  the  pericardium, 
and  its  sac  contained  sero-purulent  fluid.  It  was  interesting  also  to 
observe,  on  removing  the  recent  lymph  from  the  heart's  surface,  that 
the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium  was  opaque  and  thickened,  and 
of  a  dead  white  color,  the  evidence  of  a  former  attack,  which  proba- 
bly took  place  when  the  child  was  three  months  old,  at  which  time 
he  was  alleged  to  have  had  pneumonia. 

In  a  fourth  case,  the  patient  was  a  little  girl  five  and  a  half  years 
old,  who  was  reported  to  have  had  frequent  attacks  of  inflammation 
of  the  chest,  Apt  who  was  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  her  being 
seized  by  vomiEng>  followed  by  pain  in  the  head,  stomach,  and  back  ; 
and  cough  with  great   fever.      These  symptoms   had   continued  for 
three  days  when  she  came  under  my   notice.     Her   face  was  then 
anxious,  her  6kin  very  hot,  pulse  .frequent,  quick  and  wiry,  respira- 
tion hurried,  and  she  had  almost  constant  hard  cough,  which  occa- 
sioned pain  at  the  epigastrium.    She  complained  of  pain  in  the  left  side, 
and  across  the  chest.     General  subcrepitant  rale  was  heard  through 
the  whole  chest.     There  was  extensive  dulness  in  the  precordial  re- 
gion ;  a  loud,  rough,  bellows  murmur  accompanied  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart  at  the  apex,  and  a  similar  sound  was  distinguished  at  the 
base,  where  it  was  suspected  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  to-and-fro 
sound.     The  child  w*as  bled  from  the  arm,  leeches  were  applied  over 
the  heart,  and  two  grains  of  calomel,  with  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of 
tartar  emetic,  were  given  every  three  hours ;    but  on  the  following 
day  her  genera]  condition  was  unchanged — the  bruit  with  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart  continued  at  the  apex,  and  that  at  the  base  was 
now  a'distinct  to-and-fro  sound ;  in  addition  to  which,  a  loud  pleural 
friction-sound  was  heard  over  both  sides  of  the  chest  posterior ly.    The 
remedies  were  continued ;  but  by  the  next  day  the  child's  condition 
had  deteriorated.     The  results  of  auscultation  -  were  much  the  same 
as  before,  but  the  pleural  friction-sound  had  almost  completely  disap- 
peared, and  percussion  yielded  a  dull  sound  in  both  infra-scapular 
regions.     Circumstances    prevented   my  watching  the   child  during 
the  ensuing  forty-eight  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  died — 
eight  days  after  the  commencement  of  her  illness.     A  post-mortem 
examination    was  not  made;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it 
would  have  disclosed  appearances  similar  to  those  observed  in  the 
other  two  cases,  except  that  probably  evidences  of  inflammation  of 
the  endocardium  would  have  been  associated  with  those  of  pericarditis, 
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and  that  the  affection  of  the   pleura  would  have  been  found  to  b 
secondary  to,  and  less  extensive  than,  that  of  the  heart. 

There  is  little  danger,  in  cases  which  set  in  with  symptoms  so  sever        c 
as  those  just  described,  of  our  falling  into  serious  error,  either  of  dmg  _   ■;- 
nosis  or  of  treatment.     Everything  will  point  to  most  serious  mischie  -^^f 
in  the  chest ;  and  even  should  the  tender  age  of  the  child  and  its  ex  :^aft- 
treme  restlessness  prevent  careful  auscultation,  or  should  the  signs  o  «=>f 
heart  disease  be  masked  by  those  of  mischief  in  the  lungs  or  pleunu^^n* 
enough  will  yet  be  discovered  to  show  the   necessity  of  immediate  ~^te 
and  active  interference ;  while,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  o:  «^=xf 
such  a  complication,  .that  will  go  far  towards  preventing  us  from  over-"xr- 
looking  its  occurrence. 

I  have  seen  two  other  instances  in  which  pericarditis  secondary  tc^  ^° 
pleurisy  supervened  in  the  course  of  scarlatinal  dropsy;  and  if  fronc^cr*0 
these  I  could  deduce  any  additional  sign  to  guard  you  against  over—  -~*" 
looking  the  pericarditis  it  would  bo  that  furnished  by  very  markedfc^"* 
orthopnoea.  In  one  case — that  of  a  little  boy  aged  one  year  and  eleven^-*0 
months — this  was  especially  remarkable ;  for  while  in  other  respec 
his  condition  varied  much  and  frequently,  and  the  signs  of  thoracic 
mischief  differed  greatly  in  their  urgency,  he  constantly  maintained 
the  sitting  posture  and  always  most  strenuously  rcsi^d  any  attempt 
to  lay  him  down.  This  peculiarity  continued  during  an  illness  of 
many  weeks,  and  did  not  cease  till  his  powers  completely  failed  with 
the  approach  of  death. 

Concerning  rheumatic  pericarditis  I  have  no  additional  remark  to 
make ;  but  on  Account  of  its  rarity  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  to 
you  a  .case  in  which  acute  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  occurred 
in  a  little  boy  who  was  four  months  old  at  his  death,  and  in  whom 
free  communication  existed  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart.  He 
did  not  come  under  my  observation  until  the  day  on  which  he  died: 
but  the  history  which  I  heard  of  him  was,  that  he  was  very  livid  at 
birth,  that  respiration  was  established  with  difficulty,  and  that  the 
dark  hue  of  his  surface  never  went  off  completely.  At  times  he 
seemed  cheerful,  and  used  to  breathe  pretty  well,  but  at  other  times 
he  was  attacked,  without  apparent  cause,  by  difficult  respiration. 
during  which  he  became  very  cold  and  quite  purple,  made  a  grunting 
noi>e.  and  frothed  at  the  mouth.  These  attacks  never  came  on  while 
he  was  sucking;  they  were  preceded  by  crying  though  usually  he  was 
very  quiet.  • 

On  October  11*,  1848,  an  attack  came  on  similar  to  the  previous 
seizures,  though  more  severe,  lasting  between  one  and  two  hours. 
and  not  being  preceded  hy  crying.  On  the  2^th,  a  similar  attack 
came  on,  and  lasted  from  4  to  7  J  l».  M.,  and  another  returned  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th.  at  noon  of  which  dav  he  was  brought  to  me. 
His  surface  was  then  generally  very  pale,  but  with  a  marked  livid 
hue  of  thclLps  and  fingers  and  around  the  mouth.  His  skin  was  cool, 
almost  cold,  his  respiration  irregular  and  very  frequent,  and  his  pulse 
extremelv  feeble.  Auscultation  detected  no  unnatural  sound  with  the 
heart's  action. 
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As  he  was  being  carried  home  a  fresh  seizure  came  on,  and  proved 
fatal  in  half  an  hour. 

The  lungs  and  pleurae  generally  were  healthy. 

The  pleura,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  pericardium,  and  that 
membrane  itself,  were  of  a  bright  red  color,  with  the  vessels  minutely 
injected.  The  sac  of  the  pericardium  contained  §j  of  a  dirty  yellowish 
aero-purulent  fluid,  in  which  little  granules  of  lymph,  like  minifte 

f  rains  of  rice,  were  floating.  It  did  not  anywhere  adhere  to  the  heart, 
ut  its  parietal  layer,  which  was  intensely  red,  and  beset  with  numer- 
ous little  ecchymoses,  was  lined  through  a  great  extent  by  a  thin 
layer  of  lymph.  This  layer  was  thicker  on  the  right  than  on  the  left 
half  of  the  pericardium,  and  especially,  so  about  the  right  auricle. 
Lymph  was  also  deposited  between  the  left  auricle  and  the  root  of 
the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  pericardium  investing  the  heart  was  intensely  red,  and  numer- 
ous small  flocculi  of  lymph  covered  its  surface.  Besides  this,  there 
was  an  old  white  spot,  half  an  inch  long,  by  a  quarter  of -an  inch  broad, 
at  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  having  just  the  character  of  the  white 
spots  of  old  pericarditis ;  and  there  was  another  small  spot  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  rigjjt  auricle. 

The  foramen  ovale  was  wide  open,  so  as  to  admit  the  finger  with 
ease ;  the  pulmonary  artery  was  very  small ;  the  ductus  arteriosus 
wide  open,  and  the  septum  of  the  ventricle  very  imperfect ;  the  ductus 
Tenosis  was  closed. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
inflammation  of  the  investing  or  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart 
independent  of  any  other  disease,  and  unassociatcd  with  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  or  pleura.  In  such  cases,  the  indications  of  disturbance 
of  the  respiration  are  either  altogether  absent,  or  comparatively  slight, 
and  if  auscultation  be  neglected,  or  but  carelessly  performed,  disease 
may,  in  such  circumstance,  go  on  unchecked  till  it  ha?  disorganized 
the  heart,  and  doomed  the  patient  to  a  life  of  remediless  suffering. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  pericardium 
and  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  came  under  my  notice  many  years 
since,  in  the  person  of  a  healthy  boy,  eleven  years  old,  who,  on  May 
8,  1843,  complained  of  feeling  cold,  and  began  to  cough.  The  chil- 
liness was  succeeded  by  fever,  and  he  continued  gradually  getting 
worse  till  the  13th,  when  I  visited  him  for  the  first  time.  He  had  had 
no  other  medicine  than  a  purgative  powder.  On  May  13,  I  found 
him  lying  in  bed ;  his  face  dusky  and  rather  anxious,  his  eyes  heavy, 
and  his  respiration  slightly  accelerated;  coughing  frequently,  but 
without  expectoration ;  skin  burning  hot ;  pulse  frequent  and  hard. 
He  made  no  complaint,  except  of  slight  uneasiness  about  the  left 
breast.  On  examining  the  chest  there  was  found  to  be  very  extended 
dulness  over  the  heart,  with  slight  tenderness  on  pressure.  A  very 
loud  and  prolonged  rasping  sound  was  heard  in  the  place  of  the  first 
sound,  loudest  a  little  below  the  nipple,  though  very  audible  over  the 
whole  left  side  of  the  chest,  and  also  distinguishable,  though  less  clearly, 
for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  The  second 
sound  was  heard  clearly  just  over  the  aortic  valves,  but  was  not  distinct 
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elsewhere,-  being  obscured  by  the  loudness  of  the  bruit.     Respiration 
was  good  in  both  lungs. 

The  child  was  cupped  to  six  ounces  between  the  left  scapula  and 
the  spine;  and  a  grain  of  calomel,  with  the  same  quantity  of  Dover's 
powder,  was  given  every  four  hours. 

On  the  following  day  it  was  found  that  the.  sense  of  discomfort  in 
tfte  chest  had  been  relieved  by  the  cupping,  and  that  the  child  hid 
slept  well  in  the  night.  He  looked  less  anxious,  though  his  eyes  wm 
still  heavy  and  suffused,  -  and  his  skin  was  less  hot  and  less  dusky. 
His  pulse  was  114,  thrilling  but  not  full.  There  was  now  slight  prom- 
inence of  the  cardiac  region,  and  the  heart's  sounds  were  obscurer 
and  more  distant  than  on  the  previous  day.  The  bruit  was  now 
manifestly  a  friction-sound,  louder  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  and  altogether  obscuring  the  first  sound ;  while  the  second  sound 
could  be  heard  over  the  aortic  valves.  Six  more  leeches  were  applied 
over  the  heart,  and  the  hemorrhage  from  their  bites  was  so  profuse  as 
to  occasion  some  faintness.  Mercurial  inunction  was  now  superadded 
to  the  treatment  previously  employed,  and  the  child's  condition  con* 
tinucd  through  the  15th  to  be  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  on  the 
previous  day.  On  May  16th,  there  wa&jsome  improvement  in  tht 
general  symptoms,  and  the  pulse  was  softer.  The  friction-sound 
now  no  longer  audible,  but  a  loud  rasping  sound  was  heard  in  tkii 
place  of  the  first  sound.  The  second  sound  was  now  distinguish!  ~~ 
at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  over  the  aortic  valves,  and  its  chaf^ 
acters  were  quite  natural.  On  the  19th,  the  child's  mouth  was  slii 
sore,  and  the  dose  of  the  remedies  was  diminished.  On  the  22d,  thaOJ 
soreness  of  the  mouth  was  considerable,  and  all  active  treatment  wif^ 
discontinued  on  that  day.  The  child  gradually  regained  his  strength, 
but  the  bruit  accompanying  the  first  sound  continued,  and  was  heard 
a  month  afterwards,  with  no  other  change  than  being  rather  softer  and 
more  prolonged.  Four  years  afterwards  I  saw  him  again.  He  had 
continued  well  in  the  interval,  and  had  never  suffered  from  palpitation 
of  the  heart  nor  from  any  other  ailment  referable  to  the  chest ;  bat 
his  pulse  was  small,  jerking,  and  not  always  equal  in  force ;  and  the 
natural  character  of  the  first  sound  was  altogether  lost  in  a  loud  pro- 
longed bruit. 

In  such  cases  as  this  the  occurrence  of  the  heart  disease  is  not  easy 
of  explanation.  No  sign  of  rheumatism  appeared  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  affection,  nor  was  it  associated  with  any  other  disorder, 
such  as  scarlatina,  which  by  the  alterations  that  it  induces  in  the  com* 
position  of  the  circulating  flui'd,  could  be  supposed  to  favor  the  super- 
vention of  inflammation  of  the  heart  or  other  viscera.1  The  organs 
of  respiration  were  unaffected  throughout,  so  that  the  case  could  not 
for  a  moment  be  conceived  to  be  one  in  which  the  heart  disease  was 
secondary,  and  produced  by  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  beyond 
the  limits  by  which  it  was  originally  circumscribed.  But  though  the 
cardiac  affection  came  on  independently  of  those  conditions,  which  we 

1  As  Bright's  disease,  for  instance,  in  the  adult  favors  the  occurrence  of  pericardii^ 
according  to  the  elaborate  researches  of  Dr.  Taylor,  in  vol.  xxviii  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
Kical  Transactions. 
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regard,  and  with  justice,  as  usually  essential  to  its  production,  it  ran 
as  acute  a  course,  and  produced  injury  as  extensive,  as  if  it  had  been 
excited  by  any  of  its  ordinary  causes. 

Idiopathic  pericarditis,  uncomplicated  with  pleurisy,  and  sufficiently 
severe  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  appreciable  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
patient,  is  certainly  a  very  rare  occurrence.  I  cannot  speak  with  accu- 
racy as  to  the  frequency  in  early  life  of  those  white  spots  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  pericardium,  which  were  pointed  out  by  M.  Bizot  and  Mr. 
ZPaget1  as  being  of  such  common  occurrence  in  the  adult,  and  which 
"were  rightly  regarded  as  of  much  moment  so  long  as  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  invariable  indications  of  a  bygone  inflammation.  In 
some  instances  they  are  no  doubt  due  to  that  cause,  and  probably 
whenever  met  with  towards  the  base  of  the  heart  we  shall  not  be  wrong 
in  regarding  them  as  the  results  of  inflammation.  When  found  in  their 
more  common  seat  in  childhood,  near  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle, 
*the  true  explanation  of  their  presence  is  furnished  by  the  so-called 
attrition  theory,  which  refers  them  to  the  friction  of  the  heart  against 
the  resisting  chest-wall.2  This  theory,  while  it  explains  the  presence 
of  these  patches,  deprives  them  at  the  same  time,  of  most  of  their 
pathological  importance. 

The  total  number  of  cases  in  which  endocarditis,  cither  acute  or 
chronic,  was  present,  was  50.  In  15  of  these  its  symptoms  were 
masked,  more  or  less  completely,  by  compliction  with  pericarditis; 
"while  in  the  remaining  35  instances  the  affection  of  the  endocardium 
existed  alone.  Of  the  35  cases  of  uncomplicated  endocarditis,  16  were 
mttended  with  acute  symptoms,  while  in  £he  others  the  affection  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  chronic  form.  In  10  of  the  acute  cases  the  disease 
of  the  heart  came  on  in  the  course  of  rheumatism,  and  in  2  it  suc- 
ceeded to  scarlatina.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  signs  of  heart  affection 
manifested  themselves  with  considerable  severity,  and  consisted  in 
uneasiness  about  the  heart,  palpitation,  increase  o?  its  impulse,  with 
inequality  of  its  pulsations  on  one  occasion,  irregularity  of  its  action 
on  another;  dyspnoea  and  occasional  orthopnea.  Symptoms  so  marked 
as  these  compelled  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  chest,  and  auscul- 
tation at  once  detected  the  loud  bruit  of  endocardial  inflammation.  In 
others,  however,  just  as  in  the  adult,  the  stethoscope  alone  gave  infor- 
mation of  the  commencement  of  mischief,  which  otherwise  would  have 
"been  unsuspected. 

In  the  case  in  which  endocarditis  accompanied  measles  its  symptoms 
were  masked  by  those  of  the  pneumonia  with  which  it  was  associated, 
and  in  the  instance  where  it  succeeded  to  convalescence  from  that 
disease,  no  urgent  symptoms  appeared;  while  in  the  three  cases  of 
acute  idiopathic  endocarditis,  though  there  was  much  heat  of  skin, 

* 

1  Me"  moires  de  la  Socie'te'  Med.  d'Observation,  tome  i,  p.  350 ;  and  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,  vol.  xxiii. 

f  Dr.  Jenner,  in  his  Lectures  on  Rickets,  already  referred  to,  Med.  Gazette,  April  7, 1860, 
p.  334,  points  out  bow  it  is  that  owing  to  the  deformity  of  the  chest-walls  in  rickets„the 
apex  of  the  heart  comes  into  close  contact  with  the  left  rib  just  where  it  projects  or 
knuckles  inwards,  and  thi#occ anions  the  white  patches  to  be  seated  near  the  left  npex 
instead  of  about  the  centre  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  is  their  com- 
mon sttostioo  in  the  adult. 


i. . 
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some  acceleration  of  breathing,  and  some  increase  of  the  heart's  action, 
yet  neither  the  general  nor  the  local  symptoms  were  at  all  more  urgent 
than  are  constantly  observed  in  attacks  of  simple  fever,  or  of  influeua 
in  childhood.  In  other  cases,  where  the  patient  did  not  come  under 
my  notice  till  after  the  evil  had  reached  a  chronic  stage,  there  wasn 
little  history  of  any  acute  attack  of  illness  preceding  it,  as  to  render  h 
impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  at  which  it  began.  It  seems,  then, 
that,  just  as  in  rheumatic  endocarditis,  the  symptoms  may  vary  in 
degree,  and  be  in  one  case  so  severe  as  to  force  themselves  upon  oar 
notice,  and  in  another  so  slight  as  almost  to  elude  our  observation,  so 
it  is  in  cases  where  the  endocarditis  is  idiopathic.  In  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  you  are  aware  of  this  danger ;  you  do  not  wait  till  tbi 
patient's  sufferings  inform  you  that  the*mischief  has  been  done,  bat 
you  are  on  the  watch  against  the  first  threatenings  of  its  approach,  and 
your  sense  of  hearing  gives  you  earlier  information  and  surer  infer* 
mation  concerning  this,  than  all  the  other  signs  together.  But  if  the 
same  evil,  against  which  you  guard  thus  studiously  in  cases  of  rheu- 
matism, may  occur  independently  of  it,  and  may  scarcely  give  warning 
of  its  approach,  until  it  is  almost  or  altogether  too  late  to  cure,  t 
measure,  at  least,  of  the  same  precaution  should  be  observed  at  all 
times ;  and  in  no  instance  of  febrile*  disturbance  in  early  life,. how 
simple  soever  the  case  may  seem,  should  you  consider  the  examination 
of  the  patient  complete,  until  after  auscultation.  With  all  your  care, 
there  will  probably  still  be  cases 'in  which  the  commencement  of  the  , 
heart  affection  will  escape  your  notice ;  in  which  you  will  accidentally?' 
make  the  discovery  of  its  existence  when  auscultating  the  chest  for 
some  other  purpose,  or  in  which  the  gradual  supervention  of  the  sign 
of  valvular  disease  will  call  your  attention  to  it  long  after  the  ailmeat 
has  become  chronic. 

The  early  detection  of  the  disease  is  of  the  more  importance,  since 
its  gradual  approach  affords  no  assurance  that  it  may  not  go  on  to  ruin 
the  health,  and  at  length  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  sufferer.  Nothing 
could  be  more  gradual  than  the  advance  of  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  in  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  ten  years  old,  who  came 
under  my  notice  in  the  month  of  March,  some  years  ago.  Her  mother 
stated  that,  though  not  robust,  she  had  never  had  any  definite  illness, 
but  that  for  the  last  year  she  had  been  growing  thinner,  and  had  suf- 
fered from  palpitation  of  the  heart,  which  had  by  degrees  become  more 
and  more  distressing,  and  that  for  the  past  three  months  she  had  like- 
wise been  troubled  with  cough.  The  child  when  brought  fo  me,  «* 
greatly  emaciated ;  her  face  was  anxious  and  distressed ;  her  breath 
short,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  walked  even  a  short  dis- 
tance ;  'she  had  frequent  short  cough,  without  expectoration,  and  she 
suffered  much  from  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  a  sense  of  discomfort 
at  the  chest.  The  heart's  action  was  violent ;  dulness  in  the  precor- 
dial region  was  extended ;  a  very  loud,  harsh,  rasping  sound  accom- 
panied the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  loudest  towards  and  to  the  left  of 
the  nipple,  but  heard  over  the  whole  of  the  chest,  both  before  and 
behind.  Various  remedies  brought  slight  but  temporary  relief  to  her 
sufferings,  and  she  grew  worse  every  month.     She  became  more  and 
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more  emaciated  ;  the  distress  at  the  chest  and*  the  palpitation  of  the 
heart  increased,  her  cough  became  more  violent,  and  once  she  had  an 
attack  of  haemoptysis.  For  about  a  month  before  her  death  the  cough 
altogether  ceased,  but  she  was  now  unable  to  leave  her  bed,  from  in- 
creasing weakness ;  the  palpitation  continued  unmitigated,  and  Jier 
extremities  became  slightly  anasarcous.  During  the  last  week  of  her 
life  her  respiration  was  extremely  difficult,  and  became  increasingly 
so,  till  she  died  on  October  10.  The  lungs  were  very  emphysematous, 
and  much  congested,  but  not  otherwise  diseased.  The  heart  was  ex- 
tremely large,  but  its  right  cavities  did  not  exceed  the  natural  size  ; 
the  pulmonary  valves  were  healthy ;  the  edges  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
were  slightly  thickened  ;  the  left  auricle  was  enormously  dilated,  •but 
its  walls  were  not  at  all  attenuated  ;  the  pulmonary  veins  were  much 
dilated ;  the  left  ventricle  was  dilated,  its  walls  were  thickened ;  the 
chordae  tendinese  of  the  mitral  valve  were  greatly  shortened,  so  that  the 
valve  could  not  close ;  the  valve  itsjelf  was  shrunken,  thickened,  and 
cartilaginous ;  and  there  existed  likewise  slight  thickening  of  the  edges 
of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta. 
•    The  symptoms  ii>  this  case,  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  the 

{atient's  history  goes  back,  were  those  of  chronic  valvular  disease,  with 
ypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart ;  but  no  clue  is  afforded  us  by 
which  we  can  guess  when  the  inflammation  of  the  endocardium,  prob- 
ably the  first  in  this  train  of  evils,  attacked  the  heart.  The  constitu- 
tional disturbance  which  attended  it  was  so  slight  as  to  escape  the 
mother's  notice,  and  to  call  for  no  special  complaint  from  the  child  ; 
but  it  is  likely  that  more  watchful  care  would  have  taken  the  alarm 
at  some  comparatively  slight  feverish  seizure  ;  that  auscultation  would 
have  discovered  the  disease  at  its  commencement ;  and  that  treatment 
would  have  diminished,  though  it  might  not  have  altogether  prevented, 
the  subsequent  disorganization  of  the  heart. 

I  have  referred  to  endocarditis  as  having  been,  though  undiscovered, 
still  the  probable  cause  of  the  disease  of  the  heart  in  this  instance.  But 
yet  there  is  another  explanation  of  the  mischief,  and  one  which  some 
other  cases  of  chronic  valvular  disease  that  I  have  either  watched  during 
life  or  examined  after  death  would  admit  of,  namely,  that  the  mischief 
has  been  produced  by  some  other  than  an  inflammatory  process.  We 
know  that  this  may  be  the  case  in  the  adult ;  and  equally  so,  I  appre- 
hend in  the  child ;  nor  is  the  fact  of  less  practical  moment  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  In  each  instance  it  influences  our  treatment,  and 
warns  us  not  to  be  too  active  m  the  use  of  antiphlogistic  measures,  nor 
too  pertinacious  in  their  continuance,. and  suggests  the  probability  that 
what  we  discover  is  only  the  sign  of  some  long-past  mischief.1 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  very  many  instances  the  disease  of  the 
valves  goes  on,  as  iff  the  poor  child  whose  case  I  have  just  related, 
from  bad  to  worse ;  inflammation  in  some  instances  recurring  at  inter* 
vals,  and  adding  something  each  time  to  the  previous  mischief;  or 

1  This  supposition,  which  clears  up  what  otherwise  would  be  very  obscure  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  some  cases  of  chronic  valvular  disease,  is,  as  probably  scarcely  need  be 
staled,  propounded  by  Dr.  Stokes  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  8vo,  Dublin,  1854. 
See  page  146,  and  following  pages. 
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the  disorganization  of  -the  heart  advancing  slowly  hut  with  unintfe- 
rupted  course.     But,  nevertheless,  one  meets  sometimes  with  exce] 
tions  to  this  rule,  and  observes  instances  in  which  the  signs  of  cardii 
mischief  remain  stationary,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  child  grow  le? 
wifch  its  increasing  years.     Nor  is  it,  probably,  that  in  these  cases  tl 
disease  simply  does  not  advance,  but  many  things  seem  to  show  thi 
there  is,  as  Dr.  Latham  suggests,  "  a  certain  protective  power  possibly 
inherent  in  the  growing  heart,  whereby  it  can  accommodate  its 
and  manner  of  increase  to  material  accidents,  and  bo  repress  or  com 
teract  their  evil  tendencies." 

Dr.  Latham1 — whose  name  I  cannot  mention  without  the  ex  pre! 
sicm  of  respect  and  gratitude  due  to  one  to  whose  instructions  I  owi 
bo  much — relates  in  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  history  of  two  youn^^s? 
ladies  in  whom  the  auscultatory  signs  of  valvular  imperfection  exisl 
from  early  childhood,  but  who  never  suffered  any  important  disturb- 
ance of  the  general  health  that  qpuld  be  attributed  to  it.  Instanci 
still  more  striking  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  in  which, 
not  only  were  the  signs  of  heart  disease  present,  without  the  evil 
results  that  might  be  apprehended  from  it,  but  ii)  which  the  suffering 
lessened  with  advancing  years ;  though  auscultation  still  gave  assur- 
ance that  its  cause  persisted.  A  little  girl,  six  years  old,  whose  health 
had  never  been  robust,  and  who  had  suffered  much  from  measles  and 
scarlatina,  the  latter  of  which  left  her  liable  to  attacks  of  what  was 
said  to  be  inflammation  of  the  chest,  came  under  my  notice  at  the  end 
of  April,  1846.  She  was  then  laboring  under  urgent  dyspnoea,  with 
symptoms  of  acute  bronchitis,  and,  in  the  course  of  auscultation,  a 
systolic  murmur  was  heard  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The  bronchitie 
symptoms  by  degrees  subsided,  but  dyspmea  continued ;  the  child 
was  wholly  unable  to  rest,  except  when  propped  nearly  upright  :  she 
was  distressed  by  palpitation;  her  cough  was  frequent,  and,  when 
worse  than  usual,  she  expectorated  with  it  small  quantities  of  florid 
blood.  Her  face  was  pale,  but  with  a  livid  flush  on  either  cheek; 
the  carotids  pulsated  visibly,  and  the  jugular  veins  were  distended, 
while  her  heart  beat  at  the  rate  of  150  in  the  minute.  The  heart'? 
impulse  was  increased  and  dulness  in  the  precordial  region  extended 
far  beyond  its  proper  limits.  It  was  next  noted  that  the  small  ness  of 
the  pulse  corresponded  ill  with  the  laboring  of  the  heart ;  and  a  dis- 
tinct sense  of frimixnemnit,  when  the  hand  was  laid  upon  the  precor- 
dial region,  completed  the  signs  of  great  contraction  of  the  mitral 
orifice,  with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart.  From  time  to 
time  the  child  suffered  much  since  then  with  a  return  of  her  old  symp- 
toms ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  montta,  the  bruit  still  continued  : 
the  hand  placed  upon  the  cardiac  region  was  still  sensible  of  a  ili>iinr: 
purring  tremor,  and  the  pulse  was  exceedingly  stnall  and  feeble.  But 
the  heart"  no  longer  labored  as  it  used  to  do  :  its  pulsations  did  n><: 
exceed  110  in  the  minute;  and  though  the  child  was  still  unahlt*  to 
lie  flat  in  bed,  the  distressing  orthopnoca  had  ceased  for  many  month*. 
Her  eyelids  were  no  longer  puffy,  nor  her  limbs  anasarcous,  as  they 

1  On  DiM-a-en  <»f  ili«»  Heart,  vol.  i,  |ip.  2-1 1 —3. 
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-were  before;  her.  cough  troubled  her  but  little,  and  haemoptysis  was 
Tery  rare.  She  had  gained  flesh,  was  cheerful,  and  played,  though 
not  so  boisterously  as  other  children  might  do,  yet  with  such  hearti- 
ness, that  I  could  scarcely  believe  her  to  be  the  little  suffering  thing 
for  whom,  a  year  before,  one  would  have  chosen  speedy  death  as  the 
happiest  lot  that  could  befall  her. 

Nor  was  this  gradual  recovery  of  the  heart  from  serious  injury  less 
striking,  in  the  case  of  the  boy  whose  history  I  related  to  you  as  an 
instance  of  idiopathic  pericarditis  and  endocarditis.  Not  only  did  he 
continue  well  four  years  after  his  recovery,  but  I  saw  him  again  ten 
years  after  it,  he  being  then  twenty-one  years  old.  The  heart's 
impulse  was  still  considerable;  the  sound  continued  long  and  loud 
and  rough,  but  the  young  man  had  no  other  ailment  than  occasional 
palpitation,  and  sometimes  slight  sense  of  discomfort  at  his  chest: 
and  this,  although  he  was  leading  a  loose  kind  of  life — strolling  over 
the  country  as  a  ballad-singer,  often  getting  wet,  and  walking  long 
distances  of  twenty  miles  and  upwards  in  a  day,  and  this,  as  he  said, 
without  fatigue. 

Other  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  though  less  remarkable  than  these 
two,  have  come  under  my  notice— cases  which  would  warrant,  I  think, 
a  more  hopeful  prognosis  in  cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  in 
childhood  than  we  should  be  justified  in  entertaining  if  our  patient 
were  an  adult.  But  consolatory  as  it  is  to  know  that  time  helps  in  , 
some  instances  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  heart  in  childhood, 
yet  these  fortunate  cases  arc  after  all  but  exceptional  ones.  These 
exceptions,  too,  are  not  by  any  means  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  original  inflammatory  attack  has  been  slight, 
or  in  which  it  has  not  recurred ;  but  of  two  cases  whose  early  history 
has  been  identical,  the  progress  of  the  one  will  be  by  slow  degrees  of 
improvement  towards  comparative  health,  of  the  other  by  slow  de- 
terioration to  a  painful  death.  In  the  latter  case,  too,  a  post-mor- 
tem examination  may  often  fail  to  discover  any  such  large  extent  of 
valvular  disease  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  symptoms 
during  life. 

On  what,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  difference  between  the 

.  two  sets  of  cases  depend  ?     I  believe  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 

dilatation  of  the  heart,  or  the  degree  in  which  that  condition  exists, 

governs  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  determines  the  issue  of  the 

case  in  a  very  large  number  oT  instances. 

In  enumerating  the  cases  on  which  the'  remarks  in  these  lectures 
are  based,  I  referred  to  five  instances  in  which  dilatation  of  the  heart 
existed  unaccompanied  by  disease  of  the  valves.  In  these  cases  the 
absence  of  valvular  disease  was  the  more  unexpected,  since  a  systolic 
murmur  was  audible  in  all  of  them  during  life. 

The  first  of  these  cases,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  came  under 
my  notice  in  1849.  The  patient  was  a  little  girl  7$  years  old,  who 
had  been  liable  to  palpitation  of  the  heart  since  an  attack  of  scarlatina 
two  years  before.  For  some  months  previous  to  her  coming  under 
my  notice,  her  health  had  been  indifferent  j  but  an  attack  of  catarrh 
from  which  she  had  suffered  about  a  month,  appeared  to  have  called 
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all  her  symptoms  into  activity.  I  found  her  at  the  end  of  thb 
time  laboring  under  generally  diffused  bronchitis,  her  face  flushed,  her 
respiration  hurried  and  irregular,  varying  from  60  to  80  in  tk 
minute ;  her  heart  beating  at  the  rate  of  130 ;  and  its  pulsation 
attended  with  a  loud  systolic  bruit  at  the  apex.  Her  condition  deter- 
iorated, the  cough  grew  harder  and  more  distressing,  and  the  respi- 
ration rose  habitually  to  between  80  and  90 ;  while  the  child  took  & 
posture  on  her  face,  in  which  she  remained  almost  habitually,  and 
never  obtained  any  sleep  except  in  that  attitude.  I  saw  her  for  the 
first  time  on  April  1st ;  she  died  on  the  morning  of  the  5th :  quite 
quietly,  having  had  an  anodyne  of  four  minims  of  laudanum  the 
previous  night,  which  procured  her  some  rest,  but  no  profound  sleep. 

There  were  three  patches  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  each  of  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  in  the  right  lung ;  and  -one  in  the  left,  somewhat 
smaller;  the  languctte  of  the  left  upper  lobe  was  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
the  air-tubes  much  congested,  and  containing  a  good  deal  of  tenacious 
mucus.  The  pericardium  contained  an  ounce  of  transparent  serum. 
The  heart  was  almost  as  large  as  two  fists,  and  of  a  rounded  form, 'its 
increase  of  size  being  due  Apparently  rather  to  enlargement  of  the 
right  than  of  the  left  half  of  the  organ;  though  the  left  cavities  of  the 
heart  also  were  unusually  large.  Both  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle 
contained  a  good  deal  of  black  coagulum.  The  enormously  dilated 
right  auricle  was  filled  with  firm  parti-colored  coagulum ;  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  black  coagulum  in  the  right  ventricle.  The  whole 
of  the  right  ventricle  was  enormously  dilated;  but  tfyc  dilatation  was 
most  remarkable  at  that  part  from  which  the  pulmonary  artery  springs, 
and  which  formed  behind  the  pillars  of  the" tricuspid  valve  almost  a  sec- 
ond ventricle,  so  lar^e  was  it.  All  the  valves  were  carefully  examined, 
and  presented  no  trace  of  disease,  and  the  foramen  ovale  was  closed. 

A  boy,  10  years  old,  came  into  the  Children's  Hospital  about  a 
year  ago,  to  die.  No  history  of  his  previous  illness  was  obtained; 
but  he  was  very  anasarcous,.  and  had  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  in  his 
abdomen,  though  his  urine  was  found  to  be  free  from  albumen.  The 
pericardium  was  found  universally  adherent,  and  the  endocardium 
throughout  presented  a  remarkable  degree  of  opacity,  though  there 
was  no  thickening  of  any  of  the  valves.  The  heart  was  very  much 
enlarged  owing  to  dilatation  of  both  its  sides;  though  the  left  was  the 
more  affected.  The  left  ventricle  alone  was  as  large  as  the  whole  a 
heart  of  a  child  9|  years  old,  whose  body  was  in  the  dead-house  at 
the  same  time,  though  its  walls  were  scarcely  thicker,  nor  was  the 
aortic  orifice  larger. 

A  little  girl,  when  6  years  old,  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  not 
very  severe,  since  she  was  scarcely  confined  to  "bed  at  all  by  it.  A 
month  afterwards  she  first  complained  of  pain  in  her  heart,  which  for 
some  six  weeks  beat  very  much.  Six  months  afterwards  she  began 
to  swell  about  her  face ;  the  limbs  afterwards  became  anasarcous,  bat 
the  degree  of  the  anasarca  had  varied  much.  Nine  months  after  the 
rheumatic  attack  she  was  admitted  into  the  hospital ;  being  then  7J  4 
years  old.  There  was  some  oedema  of  the  legs  and  of  the  lower  part  ' 
of  the  back,  as  well  as  of  the  abdominal  integuments ;  no  ascites,  bat 
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msiderable  enlargement  of  the  liver.  There  was  obvious  bulging  of 
le  left  side  of  the  chest.  The  heart's  impulse  was  visible  in  the  4'th, 
th,  and  6th  interspaces.  Apex  beat  in  6th  interspace;  1£  inch  out- 
ide  nipple  line,  and  If  inch  in  oblique  line  below  nipple.  Impulse 
omewhat  heaving ;  thrill  and  impulse  in  left  costal  angle. 


Upper  d ulnesa  limit 
Right        M         u 
Oblique  diameter  of  heart 
Transverse    " 
Longitudinal " 


u 


3d  rib. 

a  finger's  breadth  to  right  of  sternum. 

5$  inches. 

5 

3J 


(4 


u 


It  apex  a  prolonged  systolic  murmur  was  heard,  which  diminished 
apidly  in  loudness  as  one  passed  upwards,  though  still  audible  over 
rhole  heart's  region.  No  second  sound  heard. 
Rest  and  treatment  relieved  the  child,  who,  having  been  admitted  on 
ebruary  26,  was  able  to  return  home  on  April  16.  Her  health,  how- 
rer,  soon  failed  again  when  she  lost  the  care  and  comforts  of  the 
ospital.  She  was  readmitted  on  May  6,  complaining  of  constant 
necordial  pain,  probably  connected  with  the  supervention  of  pericar- 
itis,  for  a  friction-sound  was  now  for  a  time  audible.  Once  more  she 
nproved,  and  left  the  hospital  on  August  13.  The  able  and  unwearied 
jgistrar  of  the  hospital,  Mr.  Gee,  whose  notes  I  have  already  quoted, 
mnd  that  the 

Upper  dulness  limit  had  now  extended  to  the  second  rib. 

Right        "         "u        "       "  "         two  inches  to  right -of  sternum,  and  half 

an  inch  to  left  of  right  nipple. 

t  had,  however,  already  reached  this  limit  on  May  22.  The  heart's 
npulse  was  less  Extensive  than  in  February ;  the  friction-sound  had 
smpletely  disappeared,  but  a  systolic  murmur  was  audible  over  the 
hole  precordial  region ;  and  scarcely  any  second  sound  was  to  be 
eard. 
Since  shg  left  the  hospital  I  have  not  seen  this  little  one;  but  there 
mi  be  no  doubt  but  that  if  she  has  not  already  found  a  resting-place 
ad  a  grave  within  the  walls  of  some  other  institution,  she  will  come 
gain  to  seek  such  small  mitigation  of  her  sufferings  as  is  all  that  medi- 
ine  nas  to  offer  her.  I  have  related  her  case  not  because  I  assume 
iat  if  is  an  instance  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  independent  of  valvu- 
ur  disease,  but  because  it  is  the  dilatation  which  is  the  cause  of  her 
altering  and  the  source  of  her  danger ;  and  because  I  have  now  seen 
lany  instances  which  seem  to  show  that  in  early  life  the  occurrence 
f  this  condition  is  the  one  great  danger  to  guard  against,  since,  when 
;  has  occurred  to  any  considerable  extent,  nature  seems  unable  to 
xert  that  power  of  repair  and  readjustment  which,  in  other  cases,  she 
ometimes  puts  forth  so  beneficially.1* 

• 

1  I  have  not  entered  on  the  question  of  the  mode  of  production  of  dilatation  of  the 
eart  in  the  young  subject.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  muscular  weakness  has  a  large 
lara  in  its  production,  as  the  observance  of  extreme  quiet,  after  any  attack  of  endocardial 
iflnmmation  or  of  exhausting  disease,  has  in  its  prevention.  Dr.  Bristowe,  in  his  able 
■per  on  Mitral  Regurgitation  independently  of  Organic  Disease  of  the  Heart,  pub- 
shed  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chimrgical  Review  for  July,  ISfll,  discusses 
le  subject  most  fully,  and  with  thorough  mastery  of  all  the  questions  involved  in  its 
lucidauon. 


•  4 
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One  more  caution  may  not  be  out  of  place  with  reference  to  cardiac 
disease  in  early  life,  namely,  that  the  presence  of  a  bruit  with  the  heart's 
sounds  in  the  child  depends  more  invariably  on  organic  disease  thtnia 
the  adult ;  inasmuch  as  those  endocardial,  arterial,  or  venous  murmm 
which  are  produced  by  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood  are  ray 
rarely  indeed  heard  in  children  under  seven  years  old,  and  are  bj  no 
means  common  until  that  age  is  attained  at  which  the  changes  that 
take  place  as  puberty  approaches  hav^  commenced,  or  are  on  the  ere 
of  beginning.  I  think  that  I  can  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  rarity 
of  such  murmurs  in  childhood,  though  I  cannot  venture  to  assign  a  rea- 
son for  it;  since  the  very  slight  difference  between  the  composition  of 
the  blood  in  early  life  and  in  after  years  can  scarcely  be  alleged  as 
affording  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  fact. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  we  should  be  most  keenly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  every  sign  of  heart  disease  in  early  life,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the,  friends  of  our  patients  not  infrequently  take 
causeless  alarm  at  the  occurrence  of  occasional  palpitation  and  dysp- 
noea on  exertion,  especially  if  accompanied  with  irregularity  of  the 
pulse.     Mere  deranged  action  of  the  heart,  however,  is  by  no  means 
uricomhion  in  children  of  all  ages,  though  rarer  before  seven  years  old 
than  subsequently.     It  is  most  frequently  observed  in  fragile,  excita-  . 
ble  children,  and  is  not  readily  amenable  to  direct  treatment,  though  ^ 
it  subsides  in  the  'course  of  time  under  a  system  of  general  manage-  f 
ment  calculated  to  improve  the  health,  and  of  exercise  judiciously  regu- 
lated, and  always  kept  within  such  limits  as  not  to  occasion  fatigue. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  sum  up  in  a  few  sentences  the  most  important 
facts  concerning  disease  of  the  heart  in  childhood*  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  bring  before  your  notice : 

1st.  While  disease  of  the  heart  is  less  common  in  childhood  than  in 
the  adult,  there  is  no  absolute  immunity  in  early  life  from  any  of  those 
affections  to  which  the  organ  in  after  years  is  liable. 

2d.  Of  all  the  causes  of  heart  affection,  inflammation  is  the  most  fre- 
quent ;  and  while  all  blood  diseases  predispose  to  its  occurrence,  none 
exert  so  powerful  an  influence  in  exciting  it  as  rheumatism.         , 

3d.  While  inflammation  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  valvular 
disease,  there  is,  nevertheless,  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  tVe  sole 
cause,  but  that  the  valves  may  become  disorganized  quite  indepen- 
dently of  previous  endocarditis;  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  ought  to 
govern  our  treatment  in  all  cases  where  the  history  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  affection  is  at  all  obscure. 

4th.  The  disposition  of  valvular  disease  to  increase  is  not  only  liable 
to  more  frequent  exceptions  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult,  but  there 
is  also  in  early  life  a  special  power  of  repair  and  of  self-adjustment  in 
the  heart  which  warrants  our  expressing  a  more  cheerful  prognosis 
than  would  be  justifiable  in  cases  of  cardiac  disease  occurring  in  the 
grown  person.  ( 

5th.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  feebleness  of  the  heart  in  earlj    v 
life,  the  liability  of  the  child  to  cachectic  conditions  and  exhausting 
diseases,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
may  be  excited  by  very  slight  causes,  all  tend  to  favor  the  occurrence 
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of  dilatation  of  the  heart  whenever  a  slight  amount  of  valvular  ob- 
struction exists,  or  even  altogether  independent  of  it.  Hence  it 
becomes  of  even  more  importance  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult  to 
insist  on  long-continued  rest,  and  on  the  avoidance  of  all  causes  which 
oould  tend  to  excite  the  circulation,  not  only  after  attacks  of  rheum- 
atism, but  also  after  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever,  or  of  any  of  those  more 
chronic  diseases,  such,  for  instance,  as  chorea,  which  are  not  only 
associated  with  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  but  also  with  disorder 
of  the  circulating  fluid  itself. 


LECTURE    XXXI. 

Diabases  or  the  Organs  of  Digestion  and  Assimilation. — Peculiarities  of  the  digestive 
organs — they  require  a  peculiar  kind  of  food,  the  milk — composition  of  that  fluid,  its 
adaptation  for  the  nutriment  of  the  infant— changes  in  the  digestive  or  pans  as  the 
child  grows  older; — these  changes  take  place  more  slowly  in  the  human  subject  than 
in  animals. 

£vi|s  of  giving  other  food  than  the  mother's  milk  until  the  infpnt  is  old  enough  to  bear  it — 
p  shown  by  the  increased  mortality  it  produces— different  modes  in  which  such  food 

*  acts  injuriously — appearances  found  in  bodies  of  children  who  have  died  from  im- 

perfect nutrition. 

Great  importance  of  infants  being  suckled,  even  for  a  short  time— difficulty  of  analysis  of 
the  milk — suggestions  for  determining  fitness  of  a  person  for  duties  of  a  wet-nurse — 
rules  for  management  of  children  who  are  brought  up  without  the  breast — substitute 
for  mother's  milk — caution  with  reference  to  occasional  unhealthy  condition  of  cow's 
milk. 

"We  prefaced  our  investigation  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  and 
respiratory  systems  with  an  inquiry  into  the  peculiarities  of  structure 
and  of  function  which  characterize  those  organs  in  early  life.  A  similar 
inquiry  will  not  be  out  of  place  now,  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the 

diseases  of  the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  their  depend- 

. 

CflC%€S» 

Man,  when  he  has  attained  to  maturity,  is  able  to  support  his  life, 
and  to  preserve  his  health,  upon  food  of  various  kinds  $  and  the  struc- 
ture of  his  organs  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to  live  upon  an  exclusively 
animal  diet,  or  upon  food  furnished  entirely  by  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. We  know  that  in  either  case  the  ultimate  elements  from  which 
the  body  is  nourished  are  the  same;  but  that  while  in  the  former 
instance  thfy  are  furnished  as  it  were  ready  to  hand,  they  have  in 
the  latter  to  be  eliminated  by  nature's  chemistry,  through  a  process 
which  occupies  much  time,  and  which  requires  considerable  complexity 
in  the  apparatus  that  effects  it. 

Those  powers,  however,  of  which  the  adult  is  possessed,  belong  in 

bnt  comparatively  small  measure  to  the  infant.     The  growing  animal, 

indeed,  needs  proportionally  more  food  than  the  adult;  for  not  merely 

*  is  the  daily  waste  to  be  repaired,  and  that  constant  reproduction  of 

the  tissues  to  be  provided  for  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
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vitality  in  all  parte  of  the  body,  bat  each  day  is  to  bring  with  it  am 
increase  in  size  and  stature.    But  though  in  early  life  an  ample  Bap* 
ply  of  food  is  so  necessary,  yet  the  organs  by  which  it  ia  to  be  assim- 
ilated, Vkfi  those  which  have  other  offices  to  perform,  are  at  that  time 
frail  and  delicate,  and  must  not  be  overworked.    Their  development 
is  incomplete ;  and  even  those  animals  whose  digestive  apparatus  ~ 
comes  eventually  most  complex,  are  fitted  at  first  for  subsisting  onl, 
on  the  simplest  food.    Thus,  for  instance,  the  pecaliaritiee  which  char 
acterize  the  digestive  process  in  nimb  ants  do  not  begin  till  i 
time  after  birth:  the  fourth  stomach  is  the-onh^eae  called  into 
the  others  are  little  more  than  indicated  in  tMl  new-born  animal 
Preparations,  however,  for  their  future  mode  of  subsistence  are  earl 
discernible  in  the  herbivora,  whose  dentition  has  already  commen 
at  birth,  and  advances  with  rapidity  to  attain  its  completeness.     I 
the  infant,  on  the  other  hand,'  the  jaws,  which  long  remain  edentnlouoE    ■  i , 
the  non-developed  cecum,  and  the  salivary  glands,  whose  functioi 
seem  scarcely  to  commence  for  the  firit  few  months  of  life,1  sufficiently 
indicate  that  it  is  intended  to  subsist  longer  than  the  young  of  mosl 
animals  on  food  which  shall  require  few  changes  to  be  wrought  in  it 
.The  food,  soon  converted  in  the  Itomach,  passes  rapidly  out  of  it,  an< 
the'  infant  speedily  seeks  for  more,  requiring,  as  every  one  kn 
to  be  fed  more  frequently  than  the  adult;  while  digestion  being 
footed  at  once,  and  no  necessity  existing  for  those  supplementary  pi 
cesses  which  the  caecum  in  after  life  effects,  the  peristaltic  action  of  t 
bowels  is  more  rapjd,  exoremqntitious  matters  are  quickly  expelled, 
and  the  healthy  in tani  passes  two  or  three  evacuations  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.* 

But  while  the  digestive  organs  are  thus  adapted  to  insure  the  rapid 
performance  of  their  functions,  and  to  provide  for  the  quick  as  well 
as  for  the  complete  nutrition  of  the  body,  the  question  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  Where  shall  that  food  be  found  which,  while  it  yields  the 
necessary  sustenance,  is  yet  so  easily  assimilated  as  not  to  require 
powers  of  which  the  delicate  organs  of  the  young  are  destitute  ?  We 
should  search  in  vain  through  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  for 
any  substance  completely  fulfilling  these  conditions;  but  nature  hss 
supplied  the  want,  and  given  to  almost  every  mother  the  means  of 
herself  nourishing  her  young. 

Milk,  the  proper  aliment  of  the  young,  expressly  prepared  for  it  within 

1  Sec  the  observation?  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  on  the  absence  of  secretion  from  the  sal- 
ivary glands  of  young  animals,  at  p.  22  of  their  work,  Die  Verdauungs-Sefte  nod  der 
Stotiweohsel,  Hvo.     Mitau  uud  Leipsig,  18o2. 

1  1  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Rollenton,  of  Oxford,  for  demonstrating  to  roe  die  in- 
correctness of  some  of  the  statements  adopted  in  the  first  three  editions  of  this  work  from 
Schultz's  Essay,  Ueber  den  Akt  des  Erbrechen*.  &c,  in  the  Analekten  fiber  Kinderkrank- 
heiten,  vol.  ii,  Heft  vi,  p.  6*2,  with  reference  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  form  and  position  of 
the  stomach  during  fa'tal  and  early  infantile  lift*,  px.  Brinton,  in  a  note  at  p.  3|&  of  the 
Article  u  Stomach,"  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  also  notices  agate  exag- 
geration in  Schultz's  statement*.  I  cannot,  however,  mention  in  seeming  disparagement 
the  name  of  one  whose  scientific  career  has  long  since  been  mn,  without  adding,  that  in 
spite  of  failing  health,  which  conducted  him  to  an  early  grave,  Schultx  was  a  most  laborious  < 
pioneer  in  those  investigations  into  the  processes  of  digestion  which  have  yielded  to.  those 
who  have  followed  him  such'  an  abundant  harvest 
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ts  mother's  organism,  contains,  ready  combined,  all  those  elements 
which  are  necessary,  whether  for  its  growth  or  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  proper  temperature,  by  serving  as  materials  for  respiration.  The 
mean  of  89  analyses  of  human  milk,  by  MM.  Vernois  and  Becquerel1 
yields  the  following  result.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1032.67,  and 
is  composed  of 

Water, 889.08 

Solid  matters,     ....        110.92 

These  solid  constituents  are  made  up  of 

Sugar, 43.64 

Casein  and  extractive  matter,      .  3'J.'24 

Butter, 20.66 

Incombustible  salts,     .        .        .  1.38 


110.92 


How  small  must  be  the  effort  needed  to  effect  the  assimilation  of 
this  fluid !  The  chief  of  its  solid  constituents,  the  casein,  differs  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  while  in  combination  with  it 
is  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  lime — a  salt  that  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  bones.  Among  its  other  compo- 
nents we  find  butter  and  sugar,  the  former  of  which  probably  in  part 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  fat  that  is  so  abundantly  deposited 
in  the  healthy  infant,  while  the  remainder. of  it  supplies  materials  for 
the  generation  of  heat,  by  being  resolved,  together  with  the  saccharine 
matter,  into  its  ultimate  elements  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  This 
Food,  too,  is  not  merely  suitable  for  the  infant  soon  after  birth,  but  it 
continues  to  be  the  aliment  most  proper  for  it  for  many  months  ;  the 
casein  increasing  in  quantity  as  the  infant  grows  older  and  the  de- 
mand for  materials  to  maintain  its  growth  increases. 

By  degrees  the  stomach  alters  in  form ;  its  muscularity  increases ; 
the  powers  of  the  digestive  organs  become  greater,  and  the  child  grows 
able  to  derive  support  from  food  in  which  the  nutritive  principles  are 
not  presented  in  so  simple  a  form  as  in  the  milk.  At  the  ninth  month 
teeth  begin  to  appear,  the  first  clear  evidence  of  those  changes  which 
nature  is  working  in  the  organism,  and  the  indication  that  before  very 
long  the  child  will  be  able  entirely  to  dispense  with  that  elaborately 

Erepared  nourishment  which  it  has  hitherto  derived  from  its  mother. 
n  the  human  subject  the  process  of  dentition  not  only  begins  late,  but 
it  goes  on  slowly ;  the  first  molar  tooth  is  seldom  cut  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  year  ;  dentition  is  not  concluded  till  its  end. 
Nature's  object  in  the  laws  by  which  she  governs  the  brute  creation, 
appears  to  be,  to  fit  the  young  animals  as  soon  as  possible  to  provide 
for  themselves,  and  to  shorten  the  period  during  which  they  must 
depend  for  sustenance  on  their  mother ;  and,  therefore,  they  begin  to 
cut  their  teeth  much  sooner,  and  the  process  is  completed  within  a  much 

1  The  statements  with  reference  to  the  chemistry  of  the  milk  are  taken  from  Scherer's 
article  "Milch/'  in  Wagner's  Hamlworterbnch  tier  Physiologie,  vol.  ii,  p.  448;  and  from 
the  elaborate  work  of  MM.  Vernois  and  A.  Becquerel,  Du  Lnit  chez  la  Femme,  &c.,  Svo, 
Paris,  1853.  See  their  analysis,  and  the  analyses  of  former  observers,  in  the  table  at  p.  15 
of  their  work. 
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shorter  time  than  in  the  infant  Young  rabbits  are  always  provided 
with  two  teeth  when  born,  and  the  others  make  their  appearance  within 
lin  days.  In  the  different  ruminants,  the  teeth  have  either  begun  to 
appear  before  birth,  or  they  show  themselres  a  few  days  afterwards ; 
and  in  either  case  dentition  is  completed  within  the  first  month,  and 
in  dogs  anil  cats  during  the  first  ten  weeks  of  existence. 

For  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  lower  animals  and 
man,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  nHoral  reason,  not  altogether  visionary,  may 
bo  assigned.  The  young  animal  has  to  learn  nothing  more  than  how 
to  apply  those  instincts  with  which^  Almighty  power  has  endowed  it 
for  its  own  support  and  the  perpetuation  of  its  spades.  But  the  infant 
is  to  bo  trained  to  become  a  man  y  its  moral  as  well  as  its  physical 
nature  is  to  be  cultivated;  parental  influence  is  to  be  the  means  of 
doiug  this  ;  and  Providence  may  have  wisely  determined  that  the  in* 
fant  shall  for  months  be  dependent  on  its  mother  for  support,  in  order 
that  hur  instinctive  feelings  may  lay  the  firm  foundation  of  that  love 
that  causes  her  to  cling  toiler  little  one  with  a  fondness  that  surpasses 
all  other  affeotion,  and  which  gives  her  the  patience,  the  gentleness, 
the  untiring  energy,  that  makes  her  the  ohila's  best  guardian,  friend, 
and  teaohor,  during  its  early  yeirs. 

But  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  to  seek  in  something  higher  thin 
tho  material,  for  the  reasons  of  this  physical  law,  it  yet  is  a  law,  aad 
one  whioh  oannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  infant  whost 
mothor  refuses  to  perform  towards  it  a  mother's  part,  or  who,  by  aori- 
dent,  disoase,  or  deathJa  deprived  of  the  food  that  nature  destined  for 
it,  too  often  languishes  and  dies.  Such  children  you  may  often  see, 
with  no  fat  to  give  plumpness  to  their  limbs,  no  red  particles  in  their  ' 
blood  to  impart  a  healthy  hue  to  their  skin,  their  face  wearing  in  in- 
fancy the  lineaments  of  age,  their  voice  a  constant  wail,  their  whole 
aspect  an  embodiment  of  woe.  But  give  to  such  children  the  food 
that  nature  destined  for  them,  and  if  the  remedy  do  not  come  all  too 
late  to  save  them,  the  mournful  cry  will  cease,  the  face  will  assume  s 
look  of  content,  by  degrees  the  features  of  infancy  will  disclose  theav 
eelvee,  the  limbs  will  grow  round,  the  skin  pure  red  and  white :  and 
when  at  length  we  hear  the  merry  laugh  of  babyhood,  it  seems  almost 
as  if  the  little  sufferer  of  some  weeks  before  must  have  been  a  change* 
liii£.  and  this  the  real  child  brought  back  from  fairy-land. 

Much  care,  much  patience,  judicious  management  in  all  respects, 
ma  v,  indeed,  counteract  the  otherwise  inevitable  evils  that  result  fhai 
the  attempt  to  bring  up  infants  by  hand.  The  statement,  howettj^ 
just  made  with  reference  to  the  hazard  of  such  an  experiment,  and  » 
the  e\  il  consequeuces  that  almost  of  necessity  attend  it,  is  by  no  mean 
overcharged.  M.  Yillerme*,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ttir^iriK 
of  France,  has  compared  the  results  of  the  two  systems  as  followed  is 
three  of  the  principal  foundling  hospital*  of  that'couniry.1    Atltwai 

St" 

1  IV  :»  Mocta..!*  J*»  Friar.*  Trc«oieV.  m  the  Atra>*  •  Hij-erf.  vl\.  ti  jlA  Wm- 
rtwt  :i^h*\n*tiO«  on  ih;*  ani  ocber  nl  wi  *-«i\+*ci*  wi,  r-r  :'  uz,*  :r  a  rrrrsw  _-<*  »  w«» 
oi"  IV: /n*.  Moadaftron.  wJ  .xh*r&.  oa  :s*  F^r-djr,*  H.i?p-&.*  >f  Fruce.  ;«-:o*circ  fcy  at 
i^b^x  m  ta*  Mb*a  *nJ  Foreign  Medical  Renew  lb:  Apr...  1M. 
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each  infant  on  its  reception  is  given  into  the  charge  of  a*  wet-nurse, 
and  its  stay  in  the  hospice  does  not  exceed  a  very  few  days,  after  which 
It  is  sent  to  be  nursed  in  the  country.  At  Rhciras,  the  stay  of  the 
infant  in  the  hospice  is  equally  short ;  but  neither  while  there,  nor 
afterwards  when  at  nurse  in  the  country,  is  it  brought  up  at  the 
breast.  At  Paris,  the  stay  of  the  children  in  the  hospice  is  often  very 
much  longer ;  but  they  are  usually,  though  not  invariably,  suckled 
by  wet-nurses.  The  mortality  under  one  year  of  the  children  admitted 
into  these  institutions  is-— 


At  Lyons, 

.     33.7  per  cent. 

"  Paris, 

.     J>0. 3     "      " 

"  Rheims, 

.     G3.9     "      «' 

These  results  need  no  comment,  and  render  it  almost  unnecessary 
to  adduce  any  further  evidence  of 'the  dangers  that  are  inseparable 
from  the  attempt  to  bring  up  infants  on  artificial  food.  One  more 
illustration  of  the  fact,  however,  may  be  adduced  from  the  work  of  a 
benevolent  ecclesiastic,  M.  Gaillard,  on  the  foundling  hospitals  of 
France.     He  observes : 

"  At  Parthenay,  in  the  department  of  Deux-S^vres,  of  153  found- 
lings, 54  died  between  the  ages  of  one  day  and  twelve  months,  or  35 
per  cent.,  which  is  a  higher  proportion  than  that  presented  at  Poitiers. 

At  X ,  of  224  new-born  infants,  197,  or  80  per  cent.,  had  died  by 

the  end  of  the  first  year.  Struck  by  the  enormous  difference  between 
the  rate  of  mortality  and  that  afforded  by  the  hospices  at  Poitiers  and 
Parthenay,  I  determined  to  investigate  its  cause.  I  ascertained  that 
in  this  hospice  as  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  children,  and  the 
nurses  are  under  as  strict  oversight,  as  at  Poitiers  and  Parthenay. 

But  at  X none  of  the  children  are  suckled,  but  all  are  fed  ;  and 

the  reason  assigned  for  so  doi^g,  is  the  fear  of  infecting  the  nurses 
with  syphilis.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  been  assured  by  many  per- 
sons connected  with  the  institution,  that  the  fearful  mortality  just 
mentioned  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  than  the  practice  of  not 
suckling  the  children.  The  officers  of  the  hospice  have  tried  all 
pie  an  s  to  remedy  this  evil,  but  neither  their  own  efforts,  nor  (hose  of 
some  most  excellent  female  assistants,  have  been  of  the  slightest  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  only  measure  by  which  they  could  reduce  the  mortality, 
was  the  having  recourse  to  suckling  the  children  by  wet-nurses."1 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  that  these  statements  are  not  to 
be  taken  as  representing  the  ordinary  mortality  among  infants  brought 
up  by  hand,  since  many  causes  will  suggest  themselves  as  concurring 
to  render  the  life  of  foundlings  especially  precarious.  Neither,  indeed, 
is  the  whole  of  the  mortality  among  other  children  who  have  been 
deprived  of  the  mother's  milk,  to  be  attributed  to  the  food  which  is 
substituted  for  it ;  but  in  many  cases,  if  the  mother  do  not  suckle  her 
infanta,  she  delegates  to  another  the  performance  of  her  other  maternal 
duties,  and  the  baby  is  left  to  languish  in  the  house  of  a  stranger. 

1  Rechercbes  sur  les  Enfans  Trouves.  &c,  par  l'Ahbe  A.  H.  Gaillard,  Sto,  p.  10^,  Paris, 
1837. 
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That  this  cause  is  very  influential  in  producing  a  high  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  infants,  appears  from  the  fact  mentioned  by  M.  Benoiston 
de  Chateauneuf,1  that  while  among  children  suckled  by  their  mothers 
only  18.36  per  cent,  die  within  a  year  after  their  birth,  29  per  cent,  of 
those  put  out  to  wet-nurse  die  during  the  same  period. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  us  to  know  that  food  other  than  the 
mother's  milk  is  injurious  to  the  young  infant ;  but  it  behooves  as, 
both  as  physiologists  and  as  physicians,  to  push  our  inquiries  further- 
to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  means  by  which  this  injurious  effect 
is  produced,  and  to  determine  what  organs  of  the  body  suffer  most 
severely,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  affected.  Unfortunately, 
the  information  which  I  am  able  to  give  you  on  these  points  is  much 
less  definite  than  I  could  wish  ;  for  the  evils  that  result  from  improper 
food  in  infancy  do  not,  like  some  ^diseases,  arrest  attention  by  their 
alarming  symptoms,  or  by  their  rapidly  fatal  result,  and  hence  they 
have  received  less  than  their  due  share  of  notice. 

If  improper food  be  given  to  an  infant,  the  contractions  of  the  stomach 
are  in  general  speedily  excited  and  the  food  is  rejected.  This  eructa- 
tion of  a  portion  of  its  food  may  indeed  be  noticed  even  in  infants  at 
the  breast,  who  have  either  sucked  more  than  their  stomach  can  con- 
veniently hold,  or  whose  digestive  powers  are  temporarily  weakened 
by  some  trivial  ailment.  But  the  hint  which  nature  gives  is  too  ofta 
thrown  away  on  those  who  have  the  charge  of  the  infant.  Food,  of 
the  same  kind  is  given  again  perhaps  in  smaller  quantity,  or  will 
some  slight  difference  in  its  mode  of  preparation ;  and  part,  or  the 
whole  of  it,  is  now  retained  for  a  time,  though  not  long  enough  for 
its  complete  assimilation ;  but  if  not  rejected  by  vomiting,  it  passes 
the  pylorus  while  digestion  is  but  half  completed.  Unfortunately, 
the  farinaceous  articles  of  food  which  are  so  often  selected,  on  account 
of  their  supposed  lightness,  as  fit  to  foftn  the  almost  exclusive  diet  of 
infants,  belong  to  the  class  of  substances  that  are  assimilated  with 
difficulty;  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
in  the  young  child  brought  up  by  hand,  enter  the  duodenum  in  a 
state  wholly  unfit  to  be  acted  on  by  the  bile.  The  intestines  become 
irritated  by  these  undigested  matters ;  and,  in  the  effort  to  get  rid  of- 
them,  diarrhoea  is  excited ;  while,  if  not  speedily  expelled,  they  pass 
into  a  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  and  thus  produce  those 
horribly  offensive  evacuations  which  are  frequently  voided  by  children 
in  these  circumstances. 

It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  a  child  should  lose  flesh  and 
strength,  even  if  the  food  given  to  it  were  no  otherwise  objectionable 
than  as  being  difficultly  digested.  But  not  only  are  the  sago,  arrow- 
root, or  gruel,  with  which  the  child  is  fed,  in  themselves  less  easy  of 
digestion  than  the  milk,  which  is  its  proper  aliment ;  they,  moreover, 
when  reduced  to  their  ultimate  elements,  present  essential  differences 
from  it,  and  differences  by  which  they  are  rendered  so  much  the  more 
inapt  to  nourish  the  body  during  the  period  of  its  most  active  develop- 
ment and  growth.     It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  into  minute 

1  Considerations  sur  les  Enfans  Trouves,  8vo,  p.  57.     Paris,  1624. 
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details  with  reference  to  the  physiology  of  digestion,  or  the  composi- 
tion of  different  articles  of  food,  in  order  to  illustrate  this  subject ; 
neither,  indeed,  is  it  necessary  to  do  so.  •  You  are  aware  that  physio- 
logical and  chemical  research  have  proved  that  food  has  to  answer  two 
distinct  purposes  in  the  organism :  the  one  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
growth  of  the  body;  the  other  to  afford  matter  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  temperature ;  and  that  life  cannot  long  be  supported,  except  on  a 
diet  in  which  the  elements  of  nutrition  and  the  elements  of  respiration 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  each  other.  Xow,  in  milk,  the  proper 
food  of  infants,  the  elements  of  the  former  are  to  those  of  the  latter, 
according  to  the  approximative  estimate  of  an  English  chemist,1  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  2;  while  in  arrowroot,  sago,  and  tapioca,  they 
are  only  as  1  to  26,  and  even  in  wheaten  flour  only  as  1  to  7.  If  to 
this  we  add  the  absence  in  these  substances  of  oleaginous  matters 
which  the  milk  contributes  to  supply  the  body  with  fat  (and  which  can 
be  eliminated  from  farinaceous  substances  only  by  a  conversion  of 
their  elements,  to  which  the  feeble  powers  of  digestion  in  early  life 
are  not  equal),  and  the  smaller  quantity,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
different  kind  of  the  salts  which  they  contain,  it  becomes  at  once  ap- 
parent that  by  such  a  diet  the  health,  if  not  the  life,  of  the  infant 
mast  almost  inevitably  be  sacrificed.  The  body  wastes  most  rapidly ; 
for  it  is  forced  from  its  own  tissues  to  supply  the  nitrogenous  elements 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  which  its  food  contains  in  far 
too  scanty  a  proportion.  Every  organ  in  the  body  contributes  to  the 
.general  support,  and  life  is  thus  prolonged,  if  no  kind  disease  curtail 
it,  until  each  member  has  furnished  all  that  it  can  spare,  and  then 
death  takes  place  from  starvation ;  its  approach,  indeed,  having  been 
slower,  but  the  suffering  which  preceded  it  not  therefore  less,  than  if 
all  food  had  been  withheld. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this,  which  is  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  the  atrophy  of  new-born  children ;  but  similar  effects  are  produced 
when,  from  any  other  reason,  an  infant  is  imperfectly  nourished, 
whether,  as  sometimes  occurs,  the  mother's  milk  is  so  deteriorated 
as  to  be  unsuitable  for  its  support,  or  whether,  as  often  happens,  the 
child  having  been  weaned  prematurely,  its  digestive  organs  are  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  assimilating  the  food  that  has  been  substituted 
for  the  mother's  milk.  In  both  cases  the  abdominal  viscera/  become 
disordered,  nutrition. is  ill  performed,  and  the  child  falls  into  a  state 
of  atrophy. 

On  examining  after  death  the  bodies  of  children  who  have  died  in 
these  circumstances,  the  complete  absorption  of  all  the  fat,  and  the 
removal  of  much,  even  of  the  cellular  tissue,  is  the  point  that  first 
attracts  our  notice.  The  thoracic  viscera  present  no  unnatural  appear- 
ance, unless  it  be  that  large  portions  of  the  lungs  are  sometimes  found 
in  a  state  of  collapse.  There  is  also  seldom  anything  unnatural  in 
the  condition  of  the  liver,  except  the  congested  state  of  the  organ,  the 
vessels  of  which,  being  often  loaded  with  venous  blood,  form  a  marked 

■ 

1  Dr.  R.  D.  Thompson,  On  the  Relation  between  the  Constituents  of  the  Food  and  the 
Systems  of  Animals,  in  voL  xxix  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions. 
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contrast  to  the  generally  anaemic  appearance  of  the  other  .viscm. 
The  gall-bladder  is  usually  full  of  bile — probably  because,  as  in  tike 
case  of  persons  who  have  died  of  inanition,  the  empty  stomach  ha 
long  ceased  to  stimulate  it  to  contraction  by  its  movements.    Tie 
stomach  and  small  intestines  are  in  general  nearly  empty;  the  fimdn 
of  the  stomach  is  sometimes  found  more  or  less  softened — a  condition 
the  occurrence  of  which  after  death  is  probably  favored  by  the  teo- 
dency  of  those  kinds  of  food  that  are  usually  given  in  early  life,  b 
pass  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  in  the  course  of  which  an  acid  is 
produced  that  is  capable  of  dissolving  the  animal  tissues.     In  some 
instances  where  children  have  been  fed  on  an  exclusively  farinaceous 
diet,  the   mucous   membrane,  even  low  down  in  the  intestines,  has 
been  found  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  starch,  wnich  presented  the 
characteristic  blue  color  when  tested  with  iodine.1     The  intestines  are 
generally  pale,  though  with  patches  intermingled  of  a  red  or  dart 
gray  color;  besides  which,  small  circumscribed  spots  of  bright  vascu- 
larity are  sometimes  interspersed  through  the  small  intestines,  being 
especially  evident  at  their  upper  part.     Peyer's  glands  usually  appear 
much  more  prominent   than  is  natural ;   sometimes   they  are  of  a 
brighter  red  than  the  surrounding  intestine,  and  somewhat  swollen, 
and  sometimes  they  are  of  a  dark  gray  tint,  and  present  a  singular 
punctated  appearance.     In  the  large  intestines  there  is  also  sometimea 
a  remarkable  development  of  the  solitary  glands,  the  dark  orifice  of 
which  renders  them  very  evident;  and  in  a- few  instances  they  become 
still  more  apparent,  from  the  mucous  membrane  immediately  around 
each  presenting  a  dark  gray  color.     The  appearances,  in  short,  are 
those  of  general  inanition,  coupled  with  the  signs  of  irritation  or 
inflammation  of  the  whole  secreting  apparatus  of  the  intestinal  canaL1 

1  According  to  some  experiments  by  M.  Gnillot,  of  Paris,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Stewart,  of 
New  York,  in  a  paper,  republished  from  an  American  journal,  in  tbe  Dublin  Medical 
Journal,  March,  1845. 

8  This  account  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  observed  in  £ifants  who  have  been 
imperfectly  nourished,  is  not  merely  borne  out  by  the  very  interesting  paper  of  MM. 
Fried leben  and   Flesch,  in  vol.  v  of  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  rational  le  Medicin,  Heidelberg 
]S4<>;  but  receives  a  remarkable  illustration  in  the  recent  work  of  M.  Bednar,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Vienna.     The  observations  of  the  former  gentlemen 
are  founded  on  the  examination  of  fifteen  infants,  all  of  whom  were  under  one  tear 
old,  who  were  brought  up,  either  exclusively  or  in  great  measure,  on  artificial  food,  and 
who   died,   after   long-continued   illness,  in   a   state   of  atrophy,   or   else   sank  rapidly 
under  profuse  watery  diarrhoea.     In  cases  of  the  former  cla&,  a  condition  regarded  by 
the  writers  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of  Peyer's  glands  was  the  chief  mor- 
bid   appearance ;   while  in  those   instances  where   death  took   place   rapidly  swelling 
and  congestion  of  the  same  bodies — betokening,  as  they  believe,  their    recent  inflam- 
mation— were  almost   always   present.     They  found,  too,  that  in  all   these  cases  tb« 
disease  of  the   colon  was  comparatively  slight,  and  evidently  secondary  to  the  more 
serious  changes   in   the   small    intestine.     Dr.  Bednar's  patients  were  all  under  three 
months — many  only  a  few  days  old — partly  suckled    by  women   each  of  whom  hid 
several  nurslings,  partly  fed  on  artificial  food.     As  might  be  anticipated,  the  mortality 
is   high;   and   of  such   almost  uniform   occurrence  is  swelling  of  the   mesenteric  and 
Peyerian  glands,  and    even  of  the   solitary  glands  of  the   large   intestines,  that,  when 
treating  of  diarrhoea,  he  speaks  of  this  state  of  the  glands  as  being  a  condition  of  no 
sort  of  importance;  and  even  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  the  large  intestines  it  ii 
to   be   regarded  as  a  physiological   rather  than  a  pathological   occurrence.     No  more 
striking  comment  could   be  written  on  tbe  mischiefs  and  dangers  of  artificial  feeding 
of  infants.     See  pp.  37  and  38  of  Bednar's  Rrankheiten  der  Neugebornen,  &c.,  lsi  ed.t  bro, 
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The  full  consideration  of  every  question  connected  with  the  imper- 
fect nutrition  of  infants  would  require  little  else  than  a  complete  treatise 
on  the  dietetics  of  early  life.  In  these  lectures  I  can  aim  at  nothing 
more  than  to  bring  before  jour  notice  a  few  points  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

Although  it  is  very  desirable  that  for  the  first  six  months  of  their 
existence  children  should  derive  their  support  entirely  from  their 
mother,  and  that  until  they  are  a  year  or  at  least  nine  months  old  their 
mothers'  milk  should  form  the  chief  part  of  their  food,  yet  many  cir- 
cumstances may  occur  to  render  the  full  adoption  of  this  plan  im- 
practicable. In  some  women  the  supply  of  milk,  although  at  first 
abundant,  yet  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  undergoes  so  considerable 
diminution  as  to  become  altogether  insufficient  for  the  child's  sup- 
port ;  while  in  other  cases,  although  its  quantity  continues  undimin- 
ished, yet  from  some  defect  in  its  quality  it  does  not  furnish  the  infant 
with  proper  nutriment.  Cases  of  the  former  kind  arc  not  unusual  in 
young,  tolerably  healthy,  but  not  robust  women ;  while  instances  o£ 
the  latter  are  met  with  chiefly  among  those  who  have  given  birth  to 
several  children,  whoso  health  is  bad,  or  whose  powers  are  enfeebled 
by  hard  living  or  hard  work.  The  children  in  the  former  case  thrive 
well  enough  for  the  first  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  but  then,  obtaining 
the  milk  in  too  Small  a  quantity  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  rapidly 
growing  organism,  they  pine  and  fret,  they  lose  both  flesh  and  strength, 
and  unless  .the  food  given  to  supply  their  wants  be  judiciously  selected, 
their  stomach  and  bowels  become  disordered,  and  nutrition,  instead  of 
being  aided,  is  more  seriously  impaired.  If,  however,  a  healthy  wet- 
nurse  be  employed  to  supply  the  mother's  inability  to  nourish  her  child, 
its  health  will  soon  return ;  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  infant  of  the 
poor  woman,  the  offspring  of  the  wealthy  will  be  preserved.  But 
many  circumstances  besides  those  moral  considerations  which  should 
never  be  forgotten  before  the  determination  is  formed  to  employ  a 
wet-nurse,  may  put  this  expedient  out  of  the  question  ;  and  it  becomes, 
therefore,  our  duty  to  inquire  what  course  a  mother  should  pursue, 
who  has  learned  by  experience  that  she  is  unable  to  suckle  her  child 
for  more  than  a  very  short  period. 

Knowing  the  attempt  to  rear  her  child  entirely  at  the  breast  to  be 
vain,  the  mother  may  in  such  a  case  naturally  be  tempted  to  bring  it 
up  by  hand  from  the  very  first.  But,  how  short  soever  the  period 
may  be  during  which  the  mother  is  able  to  suckle  her  child,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  she  .should  nurse  it  during  that  period,  and  also  that  her 
milk  should  then  constitute  its  only  food.  For  the  first  four  or  five 
days  after  the  infant's  birth  the  milk  possesses  peculiar  qualities,  and 
not  merely  abounds  in  fatty  and  saccharine  matters,  but  presents  its 
casein  in  a  more  easily  assimilable  form  than  subsequently.1  .  It  after- 

Wien,  1850.  The  same  facts,  too,  are  still  further  illustrated  by  the  more  recent  ob- 
servations of  Hervieux  on  the  changes  in  Peyer's  and  the  solitary  glands  in  new- 
born infants,  published  in  the  Gazette  Mexlicale,  Fevr.  17,  18f>G;  and  several  following 
numbers. 

1  See  on   this  subject  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Moore  of  Dublin,  On  the  Coag- 
ulability of  Human  Milk,  in  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  May,  18-19. 
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wards  loses  these  characteristics ;  but  still,  daring  the  first  few  a 
of  life,  it  contains  casein  in  smaller  quantities  than  ente 
poaition  at  a  later  period.    The  secretion,  in  short,  is  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  feeble  powers   of  the  digestive  organs  soon  after  birth  ;  ud 
hence  the  difficulty  of  providing  any  good  substitute  for  it  is 
in  proportion  to  the  tender  age  of  the  infant,  while  art  often  imitate* 
but  ill  that  gradual  increase  of  the  casein,  by  which  the  main  < ■■ 
of  the  infant's  sustenance  is  made  to  bear  a  constant  proportion  to  lb* 
demands  of  its  daily  growth.1 

The  same  course  of  conduct  would  be  proper  in  the  case  of  women 
whose  milk  is  of  so  poor  a  quality  that  their  infants  do  not  thrite 
upon  it,  since,  though  its  deficiency  in  casein  may  render  it  unfit  for 
the  permanent  support  of  the  child,  yet  that  circumstance  will  not 
prove  prejudicial  to  it  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  existence. 

Unfortunately  we  are  not  possessed  of  any  ready  means  by  whits 
we  can   determine,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  that  a  woman's  milk 
ja  ill-suited  for  the  nourishment    of    her   child;  and,  in  practice,  the 
infant's  not  thriving  is   often  the  first  indication  that  wc  hare   of  tne 
propriety  of  a  change.      Certain  qualities,  indeed,  which  healthy  milk 
ought  to  have,  are  readily  ascertainable.     Thus,  for  instance,  il 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  10;}2,  and  an  alkaline  reaction  ;  and, 
after  the  first  month,  should  be  free  from  colostrum  corpuscle*  ;  while 
the  oil-globules,  which  should   be  present  in  great  number,  o 
be  of  tolerably  equal  size,  and  each  distinct  from  the  other, 
of  presenting  all  these  characters,  however,  the  milk  may  hats 
gone  very  important  changes,  though  of  a  kind  which  dexterous  chemi- 
cal  analysis  will  alone  discover.      An  increase  in  the  quanti' 
fatty  matters  in  the  milk  seems,  according  to  the  observation* 
Itecquerel,  to   be   an   almost  constant  attendant  upon  all  diseases, 
whether    acute  or  clfronic,  syphilis  and  far-advanced  phthisis  alone 
excepted  ;  while  acuto  diseases  are  attended  by  a  notable  increa»e, 
and  chronic  ailments  by  a  still  more  remarkable  diminution,  of  the 
casein.     Such    changes  in  its    composition    cannot  but  modify  very 
greatly  its  suitability  as  an  aliment  for  the  child  ;  while  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  any  of  these  alteration*  may  at  least 
teach   ns   that   the  apparently   healthy  chwracter  of  the  milk   is  but 
a  very  imperfect  guarantee  of  its  real  excellence. 

Still,  even  though  the  difficulties  of  a  complete  analysis  of  the  milk 
will  generally  render  the  attempt  to  make  it  impracticable,  and  ibi>uj;n 
conclusions  drawn  from  a  partial  examination  will  almost  certainly  be 

i         :i  I  have  nllowe.1  ilie  above  pnrngnph.  to  •lain)  unaltered 
in ii -i  l,.-  steamed  tint  the  elaborate  research**  of  MM.  Vmihu*  ami  &aca]aata44B  nv  a**- 
irxther  bear  OOI  ttt  ««nr»ry.    "I'hi-y  cieny.  on  (tin  strength  of  twenty  an  ObaanaNaaia  aa  tm 
Dtneu  within  a  formiifhi  titter  tlelilerT,  that  any  enrh  asaaaa  nf  napi. 
■nil  Treble  pmrioiliiiii  of  .  ,e.  .«  the  mit-aiti  al 

thai  late  IVefettor  Simon  of  Berlin.  They  admit  lite  riKtener  of  a  tatj-r    [.i.m.-i  .rf  boWar. 
which,  however.  continue!  only  »  lOOS  «•  Hie  riiliwmini  eorpoaele. 

howaver,  much  tn  I™  regretted  thai  ihny  ilid  ntlituie  *  ■■■:.■■  •■!  aMiparatt**  ■faaaria- 

th  reforanoe  tolhii  point,  on  the  milk  of  the  Mar.Mnoe  the  n "■■*"—  in»ot»"d  ialte 
■  i.r   (he  olber  of  the  op]  :-  <il  ratf; 
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erroneous,  there  are,  fortunately,  some  general  rules  fairly  deducible 
from  chemical  analysis  and  clinical  observation  combined,  which  will 
generally  suffice  to  guide  us  aright  in  the  choice  of  a  person  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  wet-nurse  to  an  infant  whose  mother,  either  from 
necessity  or  choice,  fails  to  perform  the  duty  of  suckling  it  herself. 
The  apparently  good  health  of  the  woman  and  her  child  is  of  all  evi- 
dence the  most  conclusive  in  favor  of  her  fitness ;  but  M.  Becquerel 
found  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfectly  physiological  state  of  the 
milk,  in  women  from  20  to  25  years  old,  multipara,  of  strong  consti- 
tution, previously  well-nourished,  brunettes,  with  small  mammre  but  an 
abundant  secretion  of  milk,  from  three  to  five  months  after  delivery, 
and  in  whom  the  menstrual  discharge  was  suspended. 

The  question,  however,  which  we  often  have  to  answer,  and  to 
answer  too,  sometimes  very  soon  after  the  infant's  birth,  is  not  as  to 
the  goodness  of  a  wet-nurse,  but  as  to  the  be$t  substitute  for  the  mother  $ 
milk.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  nearly  the  substitute  we  select 
approaches  to  the  character  of  the  mother's  milk,  the  greater  will  be 
the  prospect  of  the  attempt  to  rear  the  infant  upon  it  proving  success- 
ful. Discarding,  therefore,  all  those  preparations  of  arrowroot,  flour, 
or  biscuit-powder,  in  which  the  vulgar  repose  such  confidence,  we  shall 
not  need  any  labored  argument  to  convince  us  that  in  the  milk  of  some 
other  animal  we'  shall  be  likely  to  find  the  infant's  most  appropriate 
food.  You  will  perceive,  however,  by  the  subjoined  table,  that  there 
are  many  important  differences  between  the  milk  of  all  the  domestic 
animals  and  of  the  human  female ;  both  in  the  actual  quantities  of  its 

constituents,  and  in  their  relative  proportion  to  each  other. 

* 

Tablz  showixo  ths  Composition  of  the  Milk  in  Man  and  is  various  Animals.1 


Specific 
QraTltj. 

1000  parts  contain 

The  solid  constituents  en  composed  of 

Fluid. 

Solid*. 

Sugar. 

Batter. 

Casein 
end  Ex- 
trsctire 
Matters. 

Incom- 
bustible 
Salts. 

In  Men,    ... 
•■  the  Cow, 
11     "  Am, 
"«     "  Goat, 
"     "  Ewe,      . 

1032.67 
1033.38 
1034.57 
1033.53 
1040.98 

889.08 
864.06 
890.12 
844.90 
832.32 

110.92 
135.94 
109.88 
155.10 
167.68 

!    43.64 
38.03 
50.46 
36.91 
39.43 

26.66 
36.12 
18.53 
56.87 
54.31 

30.24 
55.15 
35.65 
55.14 
69.78 

1.38 
6.64 
5.24 
6.18 
7.16 

The  above  table  shows  you  that  it  is  only  in  the  milk  of  the  ass  that 
the  solid  constituents  are  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  human 
subject ;  casein  preponderating  in  the  milk  of  the  cow  and  ewe,  artd 
butter  in  that  of  the  goat.  On  this  account,  therefore,  asses'  milk  is 
regarded,  and  with  propriety,  as  the  best  substitute  for  the  child's 
natural  food.  Unfortunately,  however,  expense  is  very  frequently  a 
bar  to  its  employment,  and  compels  us  to  have  recourse  to  cows'  milk, 


1  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  op.  cit,  p.  1C7. 
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as  being  so  much  more  readily  procured.     But  though  the  cost  mij 
be  a  valid  objection  to  the  permanent  employment  of  asses'  milk,itii  ' 
yet  very  desirable,  when  a  young  infant  cannot  hav^the  breast,  tk 
it  should  be  supplied  with  asses'  milk  for  the  first  four  or  five  wefki, 
until  the  first  dangers  of  the  experiment  of.  bringing  it  up  by  hA 
have  been  surmounted.     The  deficiency  of  asses'  milk  in  oilyJbttter, 
may,  as  has  been  suggested,1  be  very  much  rectified  by  the  addition 
to  it  of-  about  a  twentieth  part  of  cream.     The  laxative  property 
which  it  possesses  is  not  so  easily  counteracted ;  and  though  Sir  Henrj 
Marsh's  recommendation  of  heating  it  to  212°  sometimes  remote! 
this  quality,  yet  the  experiment  has  not  in  my  hands  been  by  inj 
means  invariably  successful.     In  such  cases,  however,  the  addition  « 
about  a  fourth  part  of  lime-water  to  the  milk  will  generally  suffice  to 
control  all  tendency  to  diarrhoea. 

When  cows'  milk  is  given,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  contaim 
more  casein  than  human  milk,  and  less  sugar ;  and  that  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  it  should  be  given  in  a  diluted  state,  and  slightly  sweet- 
ened. The  degree  of  dilution  must  vary  according  to  the  infant's  age; 
at  first,  the  milk  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  bat 
as  the  child  grows  older  the  proportion  of  water  may  be  reduced  tc 
one-third.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  food 
when  given  to  the  infant,  which  ought  to  be  nearly  as  possible  th 
same  as  that  of  the  mother's  milk,  namely,  from  90°  to  95°  Fahrar 
heit ;  and  in  all  cases  in  which  care  is  needed,  a  thermometer  shook 
be  employed,  in  order  to  insure  the  food  being  always  given  at  tk 
same  temperature.  Human  milk  is  alkaline ;  and  even  if  kept  for  i 
considerable  time  it  shows  but  little  tendency  to  become  sour.  Tlu 
milk  of  animals  in  perfect  health  likewise  invariably  presents  an  alka- 
line reaction,  and  that  of  cows  when  at  grass  forms  no  exception  tc 
this  rule.  Comparatively  slight  causes,  however,  exert  a  marked  influ- 
ence upon  the  milk  of  the  cow  in  all  respects  ;  even  in  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  if  the  animal  is  shut  up  in  a  city  and  stall-fed,  all 
the  solid  constituents  of  its  milk  suffer  a  remarkable  diminution; 
while  the  secretion  further  has  a  great  tendency  to  become  acid,  or  tc 
undergo  even  more  serious  deterioration.2  There  is  evidently  no  occa- 
sion, then,  to  assume  any  intentional  adulteration  of  the  milk,  in  ordei 
to  account  for  the  symptoms  of  gastric  and  intestinal  disorder  so  often 
produced  by  it  in  the  case  of  children  brought  up  in  large  town* 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  attempt  is  made  to  rear  an  infant  by  hand 
in  circumstances  which  render  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  milk  o 
cows  which  are  at  pasture,  it  is  desirable  that  the  milk  should  be  Jail] 
tested,  and  that  any  acidity  should  be  neutralized  by  the  addition  o 
lime-water,  or  of  prepared  chalk,  in  quantity  just  sufficient  to  impar 

1  By  Dr.  Moore,  of  Dublin,  in  his  paper  already  referred  to.  ^ 

1  See  the  analysis  of  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  op.  cit.,  p.  131,  and  the  results  ofDr.JIsj 
er's  observations  on  cows  in  Berlin  and  its  neighborhood,  in  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Art 
flcial  Feeding  of  Infants,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Verhandlungen  der  Gesellschaft,  fi 
Gebnrtshillfe  in  Berlin,  8vo,  p.  56,  Berlin,  1846;  and  also  two  papers  by  Dr.  Peddiein* 
London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  for  1848  ;  and  the  observations  of  Dr.  Kleacfa 
of  Leipsic,  already  referred  to  at  p.  414. 
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>  it  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction*  If  the  bowels  be  disposed  to  be 
>nstipateu,  carbonate  of  magnesia  may  be  substituted  for  the  chalk, 
fnfortunately,  there  seem,  as  I  stated  a  day  or  two  ago,  to  be  good 
Basons  for  believing  that  the  milk  of  stall-fed  cows  often  undergoes 
,  deterioration  much  more  serious  than  the  merely  becoming  ascescent ; 
.nd  that  changes  not  unfrequently  take  place  in  it  such  as  must  render 
t  wholly  unfit  for  an  infant's  food,  and  calculated  only  to  promote  dis- 
$ase.  The  possibility  of  their  occurrence  shows  the  necessity,  when  an 
nfant  who  is  brought  up  by  hand  fails  in  health,  for  making  a  careful 
inquiry  into  the  source  of  the  milk  with  which  it  is  fed;  and  for  ex- 
imining  the  fluid,  if  possible,  both  chemically  and  under  the  microscope, 
before  proceeding  to  prescribe  remedies  tor  ailments  which  may  be 
caused  entirely  by  the  unwholesome  nature  of  its  food. 

The  quantity  of  food  proper  to  be  given  to  an  infant  at  one  time, 
rod  the  total  amount  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  require  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  though  questions  of  most  obvious  importance, 
lave  hitherto  scarcely  received  any  attempt  at  solution.  The  only 
)bservations  bearing  on  the  subject,  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
were  made  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Guillot1  at  the  Foundling  Hospital 
in  Paris.  He  weighed  children  both  immediately  before  and  imme- 
iiately  after  suckling,  and  found  that  the  increase  of  weight  varied 
From  about  two  to  five  ounces  in  children  under  a  month  old ;  and  con- 
dudes  that  a  thousand  grammes,  or  about  two  pounds  and  a  quarter 
woirdupois,  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  milk  that  would  suffice  for  the 
laily  nourishment  of  a  healthy  infant  during  the  first  month  of  its 
existence.  The  number  of  children,  however,  on  whom  his  observa- 
tions were  made,  as  well  as  the  number  of  observations  on  each  child, 
■rare  both  far  too  few  to  yield  more  than  a  very  rough  approximation 
to  the  truth  with  reference  to  this  subject. 

It  may  suffice  for  to-day,  thus  to  have  brought  before  you  the  main 
principles  by  which  you  must  be  guided  in  the  atterfpt  to  rear  a  young 
infant  by  hand.  Details  as  to  the  general  dietetic  management  of 
infancy  or  childhood  would  not  only  carry  us  beyond  the  period 
allotted  for  this  lecture,  but  would  be  a  departure  from  our  special 
object — of  investigating  the  diseases  of  early  life. 

1  Journal  fiir  Kinderkrankheiten,  July,  1852,  vol.  xix,  p.  113. 
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LE.CTURE    XXXII. 

Atrophy  of  Young  Children — not  a  special  disease,  but  a  condition  that  may  be  indued 

by  various  causes. 
Thrush,  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  mouth,  generally  associated  with  impaired  nutritkn- 

its  characters,  different  opinions  as  to  its  nature — general  state  of  children  in  whom  it 

i 

occurs.  Microscopic  researches  as  to  its  nature,  the  deposit  produced  by  a  cryptngunie 
vegetation — conditions  that  favor  its  development — inference  as  to  its  treatment 

Dentition — high  rate  of  mortality  while  it  is  going  on— erroneous  views  with  reference!) 
the  cause  of  this,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  process — physiology  of  dentition— order  U 
appearance  of  the  teeth — pauses  in  their  evolution — frequently  attended  with  local 
suffering — various  morbid  conditions  of  mucous  membrane  dfche  mouth  excited  by  h 

Management  of  children  when  teething — circumstances  in  which  lancing  of  the  guiu»  ti 
likely  to  be  useful — dietetic  and  medical  management — treatment  of  a  flections  of  the 
mouth — caution  with  reference  to  cure  of  cutaneous  eruption*  during  the  time  of  teeth- 
ing. 

At  our  last  meeting  we  were  occupied  with  various  preliminary 
inquiries,  of  importance  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs  in  early  life,  on  the  study  of  which  we  are 
now  about  to  enter.  We  examined  the  structural  and  functional 
peculiarities  of  those  organs  in  the  young,  and  endeavored  to  ascer- 
tain wherein  consists  the  special  fitness  of  the  mother's  milk  for  the 
nutriment  of  her  infant.  We  further  tried  to  discover  the  mode  in 
which  other  food  acts  injuriously  on  the  infant,  and  sought  from 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  deduce  rules  for  our  guidance,  when- 
ever it  should  become  necessarj  to  provide  a  young  child  with  a 
substitute  for  theft  sustenance  which  nature  intended  that  it  should 
receive. 

These  considerations  naturally  brought  under  our  notice  the  symp- 
toms which  betoken  that  the  process  of  nutrition  is  imperfectly  car- 
ried on,  and  the  appearances  which,  when  death  takes  place  from 
this  cause,  are  revealed  on  an  examination  of  the  body.  It  may  seem 
to  you,  however,  that  the  atrophy  of  young  children  calls  for  a  more 
elaborate  study  than  ours  of  yesterday,  and  for  a  more  minute  account 
of  its  symptoms.  But  to  attempt  this  would  be  to  enter  upon  almost 
endless  details,  which  would  leave  upon  your  memory  no  clear  im- 
pression. Whether  all  food  is  withheld  from  an  infant,  or  whether 
it  is  supplied  with  food  which  it  cannot  assimilate,  or  whether  disease 
prevents  it  from  digesting  food  on  which  a  healthy  infant  would 
thrive,  the  main  result  is  the  same,  and  the  child  dies  of  inanition. 
Various  accidents  may  abridge  the  infant's  life,  or  may  make  it  oak 
in  one  case,  in  circumstances  somewhat  different  frota  those  whfck 
precede  its  death  in  another.  Sometimes  the  vital  powers  grow  tf 
feeble  that  the  inspiratory  efforts  no  longer  suffice  to  fill  the  lungl 
with  air ;  sometimes  the  irritable  stomach  rejects  all  food,  while  at 
other  times  diarrhoea  comes  on  which  no  medicine  can  check.    Bat 
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in  these  symptoms  there  is  nothing  characteristic  of  one  special  £ause ; 
they  may  occur  alike  in  the  infant  who,  though  healthy  when  born, 
was  early  deprived  of  its  mother's  milk,  or  in  the  child  who  is  the 
subject  of  general  tuberculous  disease,  or  whose  strength  has  been 
exhausted  and  its  digestive  powers  impaired  by  dysentery.  The 
symptoms,  then,  that  accompany  the  atrophy  of  new-born  children 
must  be  expected  to  vary  much  in  different  cases ;  while  the  consider- 
ations brought  before  you  in  the  last  lecture  will,  I  think,  furnish 
you  with  a  clue  to  the  complete  understanding  of  them  all. 

Before  we  pass,  however,  to  the  special  study  of  the  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs  and  their  appendages,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  that  peculiar  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  m o a th,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  thrush,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  the  artificial  feeding  of  young  infants — so  almost  invari- 
ably associated  with  the  evidences  of  their  impaired  nutrition,  that 
the  present  seems  to  be  the  best  place  for  noticing  it. 

If  you  examine  the  mouth  of  a  young  infant  on  whom  the  attempt 
is  being  made  to  bring  it  up  without  the  mother's .jnilk,  you  will  often 
observe  its  mucous  membrane  to  be  beset  with  numerous  small  white 
spots,  that  look  like  little  bits  of  curd  lying  upon  its  surface,  but  which 
on  a  more  attentive  examination  are  found  to  be  so  firmly  adherent 
to  it  as  not  to  be  removed  without  some  difficulty,  when  the  subjacent 
membrane  is  left  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  often  bleeding  slightly. 
These  specks  appear  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips,  especially  near 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  or  the  inside  of  the  cheeks ;  and  upon  the 
tongue,  where  they  are  more  numerous  at  the  tip  and  edges  than 
towards  the  centre.  They  are  likewise  seen  upon  the  gums,  though 
less  frequently,  and  in  smaller  number.  When  they  first  appear  they 
are  in  general  of  a  circular  form,  scarcely  larger  than  a  small  pin's 
head;  but  after  having  existed  for  a  day  or  two  some  of  the  spots 
become  three  or  four  times  as  large,  while  at  the  same  time  they  in 
general  lose  something  of  their  circular  form.  By  degrees  these  small 
white  crusts  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  usually  leaving  the  mucous 
membrane  where  they  were  seated  redder  than  before — a  color  which 
gradually  subsides  as  the  mouth  returns  to  its  natural  condition;  or 
the  white  specks  are  reproduced,  and  again  detached  several  times 
before  the  membrane  resumes  its  healthy  aspect.  In  some  cases  these 
specks  coalesce,  or  the  deposit  from  its  first  appearance  presents  more 
of  the  character  of  a  false  membrane,  and  the  mouth  is  then  seen  to 
be  extensively  coated  with  it;  though,  even  then,  if  the  deposit  is 
carefully  removed,  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  will  be  found 
neither  bleeding  nor  abraded,  but  merely  redder  than  natural.  In 
these  circumstances  the  deposit  generally  loses  something  of  the  dead 
white  color  characteristic  of  the  smaller  spots,  and  presents  a  slightly 
yellowish  tint.  On  the  Continent,  where  the  severer  form  of  the 
"— ~etion  is  not  unfrequently  seen,  it  was  supposed,  though  the  opinion 
ow  with  propriety  abandoned,  to  be  an  essentially  different  ailment 

JX  the  slighter  forms  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  points  of  deposit 

'  dultinet,  while  further  confusion  was  introduced  into  the  subject 
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by  the  employment  of  the  term  aphthce1  to  designate  both  this  affec- 
tion and  another  of  a  perfectly  different  nature  (which  I  shall  spetl 
of  hereafter),  characterized  by  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth.  The  term  aphthce  will  be  most  prop- 
erly employed  as  a  synonym  for  this,  follicular  stomatitis;  while  I 
prefer  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  word  thrush,2  of  which  the  French 
muguet,  the  old  English  term  millet,  are  synonyms,  to  the  ailment 
some  of  whose  characters  I  have  just  described,  and  for  which  there 
is  at  present  no  correct  designation  in  scientific  terminology. 

Children,  in  whom  any  form  of  this  deposit  exists  in  any  consider- 
able degree,  usually  appear  out  of  health ;  and  it  will  generally  he 
found  on  inquiry  that  this  disposition  had  preceded  for  some  days  the 
eruption  in  the  mouth.  For  the  most  part  such  children  are  emaciated, 
and  present  those  symptoms  that  attend  upon  imperfect  nutrition, 
while  the  bowels  are  in  general  relaxed,  and  the  evacuations  of  a 
green  color,  and  very  sour.  The  acridity  of  the  motions  sometime! 
irritates  and  inflames  the  margins  of  the  anus,  and  a  blush  of  erythe- 
matous redness  not  unfrequcntly  extends  over  the  nates  and  buttocks, 
while  in  some  instances  a  deposit  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  in  the 
mouth  occupies  the  edges  of  the  intestine.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
popular  notion  with  reference  to  this  point,  the  appearance  of  the 
deposit 'at  the  margin  of  the  anus  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence, 
though  redness  and  soreness  at  the  edge  of  the  bowel  are  very  fre- 
quent. The  deposit  in  the  mouth  sometimes  renders  sucking  very 
difficult,  and  may  even  impair  deglutition,  while  the  child,  thus  ob- 
taining but  little  food,  lies  in  a  state  of  torpor  and  drowsiness,  the 
result  of  its  debility. 

In  its  more  serious  form  this  affection  was  said  to  prove  fatal  to  a 
large  number  of  the  inmates  of  the  different  foundling  hospitals  on 
the  Continent.  Observation  has  shown,  however,  that  although  the 
deposit  exists  in  the  mouth  of  very  many  children  who  die  in  those 
institutions,  yet  their  death  is  due  not  to  the  local  affection,  but  to  the 
constitutional  disease,  of  which  that  is  only  one  out  of  many  evidences. 

In  spite  of  the  exaggerated  importance  that  was  long  attached  to 
the  local  affection  of  the  mouth,  which  was  erroneously  imagined  to 
be  the  cause  of  all  the  symptoms  of  disordered  health,  of  which  it  is 
in  reality  merely  the  accompaniment,  much  uncertainty  existed  as  to 
its  real  nature,  though  it  was  generally  imagined  to  be  a  variety  of 
pseudo-membranous  inflammation,  not  unlike  that  of  croup  or  diph- 
theria. This  hypothesis,  however,  which  left  many  peculiarities  of  the 
disease  unexplained,  has  been  conclusively  set  aside,  and  the  real 
nature  of  this,  as  of  so  many  other  ailments,  has  been  made  quite 
clear  by  microscopic  research. 

1  The  use  of  the  word  &<pdat  by  Hippocrates,  and  its  application  by  him  to  uteetinoai 
of  the  uterus,  plainly  shows  that  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  breach  of  surface  was  alwaji 
associated  with  it;  though  it  is  very  probable  that  under  a  mistaken  belief  of  its  nature  ■• 
may  also  have  used  the  same  word  to  designate  true  thrush.  See  Foerioa,  (Eoonomift  Hip 
pocratis,  sub  voce. 

3  A  word  the  etymology  of  which  is  uncertain;  as  is  that  of  its  Swedish  synonym  Tank, 
and  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  Trodske. 
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In  the  year  1842  Professor  Berg,  of  Stockholm,  physician  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital  in  that  city,  communicated  to  the  Swedish  Society 
of  Medicine  his  discovery  of  a  cryptogamic  vegetation  in  the  deposit 
of  thrush ;  and  a  German  observer,  M.  Gruby,  confirmed  M.  Berg's 
researches  in  a  paper  addressed  in  the  same  year  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  though  his  views  differed  in  some  points  from 
those  of  M.  Berg.  From  the  time  of  this  discovery  two  opposing 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  affection  have  till  recently  been  maintained. 
According  to  the  one  opinion,  the  parasitic  growth,  like  the  m  us  car- 
dine  on  the  silk-worm,  or  the  confervte  developed  on  other  living  ani- , 
mals,  itself  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  the  disease;  while,  accord- 
ing to  the  other,  the  white  substance  in  the  mouth  is  in  reality  an  in- 
flammatory exudation,  in  which,  though  conferva;  may  be  developed, 
yet  their  presence  is  accidental,  and  subject  to  many  exceptions. 

The  correctness  of  the  former  opinion,  which  was  maintained  by  M. 
Berg,  and  substantiated  in  great  measure  by  his  researches,  has  now 
been  so  generally  admitted  that  I  need  not  further  occupy  your  time 
with  details  of  the  controversy,  but  will  describe  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  nature  of  the  affection,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  means  of  the 
microscope  ;  and  as  it  is  described  by  one  of  the  most  recent  observers, 
M.  Robin.1 

In  connection  with  various' disorders  of  the  digestive  apparatus  in 
children,  and  also  in  the  course  of  some  exhausting  diseases  in  the 
adult,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  also  that 
of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  becomes  the  seat  of  inflammation, 
which,  though  by  no  means  severe,  is  yet  attended  with  a  change  of 
the  secretion  from  alkaline  to  acid,  and  with  an  abundant  production 
of  epithelium.  This  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  though  not  abso- 
lutely essential,  is  yet  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment on  its  surface  of  a  fungus,  the  Oidium  albican*,  the  sporulcs  of 
which  in  these  circumstances  increase  with  great  rapidity,  and  elongate 
into  .tubular  fibrils,  by  whose  multiplication  and  accumulation,  together 
with  the  abundant  epithelial  scales,  a  thick  white  layer  is  formed  upon 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  tongue,  the  palate,  the  velum,  the  interior  of 
the  cheeks,  the  lips,  and  even  in  some  cases  the  pharynx  and  oesopha- 
gus. It  appears,  too,  that  during  the  first  weeks  of  infancy2  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth  yields,  even  in  a  state  of  health,  and 

1  Not  to  encumber  this  lecture  with  the  citation  of  authorities,  it  mny  suffice  to 
refer  to  the  valuable  cs!»ay  of  Dr.  Bern,  of  Stockholm,  analyzed  in  the  Journal  fUr 
Kinderkrankheiten  for  September  and  (Vtoljer,  1M7.  ami  ^ince  translated  into  German, 
under  the  title  Ueber  die  Schwiimmchen  der  Kinder,  bvo,  Bremen.  IMS,  as  a  most 
able  defence  of  the  first-men  tinned  opinion;  and  to  the  papers  by  Dr.  Krurienberg,  of 
Moscow,  in  that  journal  for  February  and  September  of  the  s*nrne  year,  for  observations 
and  arguments  tending  to  support  the  opposite  view.  The  elaborate  essay  of  M.  Seux, 
in  his  Recherches  sur  les  Maladies  des  Knfants,  ?>vo,  Paris,  l?>f)f),  al«o  claims  mention 
here,  for  in  it  every  question  connected  with  this  aliertion  i.s  treated  of  with  an  almost 
painful  minuteness.  With  reference  to  the  production  of  confervje  on  the  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  human  body  in  disease,  the  fullest  account  has  been  jiivcn  by  Han- 
over, in  Mailer's  Archiv  for  1812,  p.  281;  and  by  M.  Robin  in  his  IlUtoire  Naturclle 
des  Yeg&aux  Parasites  qui  croissent  sur  I'Homme  et  sur  les  Animaux  vivants,  Svo,  Paris, 
1853. 

1  Seux,  op.  cit,  pp.  18-91. 
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wholly  independently  of  whether  or  no  the  child  is  brought  up  at  die 
breast,  an  acid  reaction,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  br 
greater  liability  of  infants  than  of  adults  to  this  affection,  so  that  ia 
the  former  case  a  very  slight  disorder  will  lead  to  its  development, 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  the  sign  and  the  consequence  of  very  seriou 
disease. 

This  account  of  the  affection  explains  many  points  previously  inex- 
plicable concerning  if.  It  furnishes  a  reason  for  the  prevalence  of 
thrush  in  foundling  hospitals,  and  institutions  of  a  similar  kind,  when 
,  the  same  cups,  spoons,  &c,  are  used  in  common  by  the  children,  and 
often  without  sufficient  attention  to  cleanliness.  That  the  disease  may 
be  produced  by  the  actual  transplantation  of  the  sporules  from  om 
child  to  another  was  conclusively  established  by  M.  Berg,1  who  tried 
the  experiment  in  four  instances,  and  found  that  on  each  occasion  the 
deposit  of  the  sporules  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  of  a 
healthy  infant  was  succeeded  by  die  development  of  the  confer?*, 
and  the  occurrence  of  thrush. 

The  conditions,  then,  which  generally  coincide  in  the  production  of 
thrush  are — 1st,  certain  ailments  of  the  digestive  organs,  dependent 
on  impaired  nutrition  ;  2d,  consequent  inflammation  of  the  mncow  j 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  acidity  of 
its  secretion,  and  an  unusually  abundant  formation  of  epithelium ;  and 
3d,  the  development  on  the  surface  of  a  cryptogamic  vegetation,  which 
is  not  the  cause,  but  rather  the  result,  of  the  child's  illness.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection  the  removal  of  the  a 
constitutional  disturbance  is  of  at  least  as  much  importance  as  the 
ministering  to  the  local  malady.  Two  facts  indeed,*  will  serve,  with-  • 
out  further  comment,  to  place  this  matter  in  a  very  strong  light ;  one 
is,  that  in  21  out  of  26  examinations  of  the  bodies  of  children  who 
had  died  of  thrush  the  small  intestines  presented  morbid  appearances, 
which,  though  of  various  kinds,  were  all  analogous  to  those  referred 
to  in  the  last  lecture  as  dependent  on  imperfect  nutrition  and  artificial 
feeding.  The  other  is,  that  while  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Mar- 
seilles the  mortality  of  children  affected  with  thrush  is  only  5  in  100, 
in  that  at  Paris  it  has  been  stated  by  different  observers  as  9  in  10, 
109  in  140,  22  in  24,  and  25  in  48.  Of  the  two  institutions,  that  at 
Paris  is  the  more  salubrious  ;  but  there  the  appearance  of  the  affection 
of  the  mouth  is  the  signal  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  child 
from  the  breast ;  while  at  Marseilles  the  opposite  plan  is  pursued,  and 
a  child,  even  though  previously  fed  artificially,  is  at  once  given  to  a 
wet-nurse  on  the  first  sign  of  thrush  being  discovered.  The  extreme 
rarity,  too,  with  which  in  private  practice  the  thrush  in  a  young  infant 
assumes  the  characters  of  a  serious  affection  furnishes  further  proof, 
if  it  were  wanting,  that  the  local  ailment  is  of  little  moment  apart 
from  the  complications  which  impart  to  it  its  gravity.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  inexpedient  to  dwell  here  on  anything  more  than  the  local 
treatment  of  the  case,  since  its  general  management  must  vary  as 

1  Scux,  op.  cit.,  pp.  70-80- 

8  Op.  cit,  pp.  147  and  218-220. 
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"widely  as  the  causes  to  which  the  affection  of  thdfmouth  is  due.     One 

tr 

point  of  considerable  moment,  and  to  which  less  care  than  it  deserves 
is  usually  paid,  is  the  removing  from  the  mouth,  after  each  time  that 
the  infant  has  fed,  all  remains  of  the  milk  or  other  food  that  it  has 
taken.  For  this  purpose,  whenever  the  least  sign  of  thrush  appears,  the 
mouth  should  be  carefully  wiped  out  with  a  piece  of  soft  rag,  dipped  in  a 
little  warm  water,  every  time  after  food  has  been  given.  Supposing  the 
attack  to  be  but  slight,  this  precaution  will  of  itself  suffice  in  many  in- 
stances to  remove  all  traces  of  the  affection  in  two  or  three  days.  If, 
however,  there  be  much  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
or  if  the  aphthous  spots  be  numerous,  some  medicated  topical  appli- 
cation is  useful.  Various  detergents  have  been  recommended,  among 
which  the  mcl  boracis,  and  a  mixture  of  the  Armenian  bole  with  honey, 
are  very  frequently  employed.  An  objection,  however,  has  been  raised, 
and  I  think  on  good  grounds,  to  any  iipplication  into  the  composition 
of  which  honey  or  other  saccharine  matters  enter,  on  the  ground  that 
the  tendency  of  those  substances  to  pass  into  a  state  of  fermentation 
will  make  them  favor,  rather  than  prevent,  the  formation  of  conferva 
in  the  interior  of  the  mouth.  It  is  my  custom  to  dissolve  half  a 
drachm  of  borax  with  one  drachm  of  glycerine  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
and  to  direct  that  after  the  mouth  has  been  carefully  cleansed  with 
warm  water  this  lotion  should  be  applied  to  it  on  a  piece  of  lint  or  soft 
linen.  In  the  milder  forms  of  the  affection  the  borax  lotion  usually 
answers  every  purpose.  Should  it,  however,  appear  insufficient,  a  so- 
lution of  two  grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water  may  be  employed  in  the  same  way  twice  a  day,  while  at  other 
times  the  solution  01  borax  may  be  used  in  the  manner  just  directed. 

The  close  connection  that  subsists,  between  this  local  affection  and 
the  condition  of  generally  impaired  nutrition,  which  engaged  our  at- 
tention yesterday,  induced  me  to  bring  the  subject  now  under  your 
notice.  I  do  not  know,  however,  that  any  better  plan  can  be  adopted, 
-  in  studying  the  diseases  of  the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation, 
than  closely  to  follow  an  anatomical  arrangement,  and  to  consider,  first, 
the  diseases  of  the  mouth,  then  those  of  the  stomach,  then  those  of  the 
intestines,  and  lastly,  those  of  the  other  abdominal  viscera. 

It  may,  perchance,  seem  to  you  that,  according  to  this  plan,  it  is 
not  proposed  to  assign  any  place  of  importance  to  the  disorders  of 
dentition,  though  in  our  tables  of  mortality  we  find  teething  registered 
as  having  occasioned  the  death  of  nearly  5  (4.8)  per  cent,  of  all  chil- 
dren who  died  in  this  metropolis,  under  one  year  old,  and  of  7.3  per- 
cent, of  those  who  died  between  the  age  of  twelve  months  and  three 
years.  Many  other  circumstances,  too,  tend  to  increase  the  impression 
which  this  fact  naturally  makes  ;  for  not  only  do  nurses  attribute  to 
teething  the  most  varied  forms  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
mothers  express  serious  apprehensions  as  the  period  of  dentition 
approaches,  but  medical  men  hold  forth  to  anxious  parents  the  expec- 
tation that  their  child  will  have  better  health  when  it  has  cut  all  its 
teeth.  The  time  of  teething,  top,  is  in  reality  one  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary" peril  to  the  child ;  though  why  it  should  be  so  is  not  always 
rightly  understood.     It  is  a  time  of  most  active  development  of  the 
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organism — a  time  of  ^transition  from  one  mode  of  being  to  another,  in 
respect  of  all  those  important  functions  by  whose  due  performance  the 
body  is  nourished  and  built  up.  Statistics,1  embracing  the  largest 
numbers,  prove  the  dangers  of  this  period,  and  warrant  us  in  regarding 
the  completion  of  the  process  of  teething  as  a  fair  subject  for  congrara- 
larton. 

The  error  which  has  been  committed  with  reference  to  this  matter, 
not  merely  by  the  vulgar,  but  by  members  of  our  own  profession  also, 
consists,  not  in  overrating  the  hazards  of  the  time  when  changes  so 
important  are  being  accomplished,  but  in  regarding  only  one  of  the 
manifestations — though  that,  indeed,  is  the  most  striking  one — of  the 
many  important  ends  which  nature  is  then  laboring  to  bring  abonl 
A  child  in  perfect  health  usually  cuts  its  teeth  at  a  certain  time  and 
in  a  certain  order,  just  as  a  girl  at  a  certain  age  presents  the  varioaa 
signs  of  approaching  puberty,  and  at  length  begins  to  menstruate.    In 
her  case  we  do  not  fix  our  attention  solely  on  the  menstrual  flu; 
nor,  if  it  fail  to  appear,  do  we  have  recourse  to  the  empirical  employ- 
ment of  emmenagogue  medicines.     We  examine  into  the  cause  of  iti 
absence ;  try  to  ascertain  whether  it  depends  on  the  state  of  the  health 
in  general,  or  of  the  uterine  system  in  particular,  and  regulate  accord- 
ingly our  attempts  at  cure.     The  epoch  of  dentition  is  to  be  looked^ 
at  just  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  we  regard  the  epoch  of 
puberty.     Constitutional   disturbance  is  more   common,  and  sera 
disease  more  frequent,  at  those  times  than  at  others ;  but  their  cantt^ 
lie  deeper  than  the  tooth  which  irritates  the  gum  that  it  has  not  jrf 
pierced  in  the  one  case,  or  than  the  womb  which  lias  not  yielded  tk 
due  discharge  of  blood  in  the  other.     You  might  produce  nemorrhan 
from  the  uterine  vessels  in  the  latter  instance,  or  might  cut  through 
the  gum  which  inclosed  the  teeth  in  the  former,  with  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  aggravating  the  condition  of  your  patient. 

In  speaking  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  and  respiratory  systems, 
your  attention  has  on  several  occasions  been  drawn  to  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  some  of  those  affections  just  at  the  time  when  the  process 
of  teething  is  going  on ;  and  you  will  have  to  remark  a  similar  fact 
with  reference  to  some  of  the  disorders  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
These  maladies,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  time  of  teething, nor, 
when  they  occur  at  that  period,  do  they  present  symptoms  different 
from  those  which  characterize  them  in  other  circumstances,  while  it 
•often  happens  that  the  changes  which  mark  the  transition  from  infancy 
to  childhood  are  accomplished  so  quietly  as  to  be  attended  with  no 
rotable  disturbance  of  the  general  health. 

The  great  changes  which  nature  is  constantly  bringing  about  around 
us  and  within  us  are  the  result  of  laws  operating  silently  but  unceas- 
ingly ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in  her  works  we  see  little  of  the  failure 
which  often  disappoints  human  endeavors,  or  of  the  dangers  which 
often  attend  on  their  accomplishment.  Thus,  when  nature's  object  is 
to  render  the  child  no  longer  dependent  on  the  mother  for  its  food, 

1  See.  for  instance,  the  tnble  of  mortality  at  different  months,  at  p.  36  of  MM.  Que&let* 
Sin  its,  Recherches  sur  la  Reproduction  et  la  Monalite,  &c,  Svo.     Bruxelles,  1842. 
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she  begins  to  prepare  for  this  long  beforehand.  The  first  indication 
of  it  is  furnished  by  the  greatly  increased  activity  of  the  salivary 
glands ;  organs  whose  function,  as  I  told  you  in  the  last  lecture,  seems 
for  some  little  time  after  birth  to  be  wholly  in  abeyance.  If  you  look 
into  the  mouth  of  a  young  infant  you  will  be  struck  by  the  very  small 
amount  of  saliva  that  moistens  its  surface — a  circumstance  which 
explains  in  great  measure  the  tendency  to  dryness  which  the  tonguo 
then  presents  under-  the  influence  of  very  trivial  ailments.  About  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month,  however,  this  condition  undergoes  a  marked 
alteration ;  the  mouth  is  now  found  constantly  full  of  saliva,  and  the 
child  is  continually  drivelling ;  but  no  other  indication  appears  of  the 
approach  of  the  teeth  to  the  surface,  except  that  the  ridge  of  the  gums 
sometimes  becomes  broader  than  it  was  before.  No  further  change 
may  take  place  for  many  weeks  ;  and  it  is  generally  near  the  end  of 
the  seventh  month,  oftencr  later  than  earlier,  before  the  first  teeth 
make  their  appearance.  The  middle  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
generally  the  first  to  pierce  the  gum  ;  next  in  order  appear  the  middle 
incisors  of  the  upper  jaw ;  then  the  lateral  incisors  of  the  lower.  The 
first  four  molars  next  succeed,  and  often  without  any  very  definite  order 
as  to  whether  those  of  the  upper  or  of  the  lower  jaw  are  first  visible, 
though  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  lower  molars  are  the  first  to  appear. 
The  four  canine  teeth  succeed;  and  lastly,  the  four  posterior  molars — • 
making,  in  all,  the  number  of  twenty  deciduous  teeth. 

We  must  not,  however,  picture  to  ourselves  this  process  as  going 
on  uninterruptedly  until  completed — a  mistake  into  which  parents 
often  fall,  whose  anxiety  respecting  their  children  is  consequently 
excited  by  observing  that  after  several  teeth  have  appeared  in  rapid 
succession,  dentition  appears  to  come  to  a  standstill.  Nature  has  so 
ordered  it  that  the  process  of  dentition,  beginning  at  the  seventh  or 
eighth  month,  shall  not  be  completed  until  the  twenty-fourth  or 
thirtieth ;  and  has  doubtless  done  so  in  some  measure  with  the  view 
of  diminishing  the  risk  of  constitutional  disturbance  which  might  be 
incurred  if  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  went  on  without  a  pause.  A 
little  observation  will  show  you  that,  while  the  irruption  of  the 
lower  central  incisors  is  generally  completed  in  a  week,  an  interval  of 
six  weeks  or  two  months  often  takes  place  before  the  upper  incisors 
make  their  appearance,  which  then  arc  quickly  followed  by  the  lower 
lateral  incisors.  A  pause  of  three  or  four  months  now  frequently 
occurs  before  we  see  the  first  molar  teeth,  another  of  equal  length  pre- 
vious to  the  appearance  of  the  canine  teeth,  and  then  another  still 
longer  before  the  last  molars  are  cut. 

Though  a  perfectly  natural  process,  dentition  is  yet  almost  always 
attended  with  some  degree  of  suffering.  Many  of  us,  no  doubt,  can 
remember  feeling  much  pain  when  we  cut  our  wisdom  teeth,  and 
children  probably  experience  the  same  kind  of  annoyance.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  the  case ;  for  sometimes  we  discover  that  an 
infant  has  cut  a  tooth,  who  had  yet  shown  no  sign  of  discomfort,  nor 
any  indication  that  dentition  was  commencing,  with  the  exception  of 
an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  More  frequently,  indeed,  the  mouth  be- 
comes ho t^ and  the  gums  look  tumid,  tense,  and  shining,  while  the 
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exact  position  of  each  tooth  is  marked,  for  some  time  before  its  appear- 
ance, by  the  prominence  of  the  gum ;  or  the  irruption  of  the  teeAia 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  different  condition  of  tk 
mouth,   in  which  there  are  much   heat  and  intense  redness  of  tk 
mucous  membrane,  an  extremely  copious  flow  of  thin  saliva,  and  i 
disposition  to  the  formation    of  small  aphthous   ulcerations  on  the 
tongue,  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  alveolae,  or  at  the  duplicatureoftk 
lip,  though  the  gums  themselves  may  not  be  particularly  swollen  « 
painful.     Either  of  those  states  is  usually  attended  with  some  degree 
of  febrile  disturbance,  and  apparently  with  considerable  suffering  to  the 
infant,  who  is  constantly  fretful  and  peevish,  or  cries  out  occasionally  as 
if  in  pain.     A  third  morbid  condition  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes  seen, 
which  is  usually  ushered  in  or  attended  by  very  considerable  few 
and  disorder  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera.     The  gums  then  become  ex- 
tremely hot  and  swollen,  and  unusually  tender,  especially  over  some 
tooth  or  other  in  particular,  and  in  that  situation  we  find  the  gum 
swollen  up  into  a  kind  of  little  tumor.     Small  unhealthy  ulcerations, 
with  a  sloughy  appearance,  often  form  upon  the  summit  of  the  pun. 
and  especially  around  any  tooth  which  has  partly  pierced  through  it 
To  this  affection,  which  is  often  very  painful,  and  often  difficult  of 
cure,  the  name  of  Odontitis  Infantum  has  been  applied  by  some  conti- 
nental writers. 

In  considering  the  rules  by  which  you  must  direct  the  management^ 
children  ivhenteetliing,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  caution  you  against  :: 
regarding  all  diseases  that  may  come  on  during  dentition  as  of  neces- 
sity connected  with  that  process,  or  with  the  general' changes  then 
going  on  in  the  organism;  still  less  need  I  warn  you  against  looking 
upon  all  ailments  at  that  time  as  symptomatic  of  the  local  uneasiness 
which  the  child  suffers  in  its  mouth.  Some  persons,  indeed,  act  as  if 
they  held  both  these  notions  to  their  fullest  extent ;  and  following  up 
in  practice  this  coarsely  mechanical  theory,  they  lance  the  gums  of 
every  child  who  has  not  yet  cut  all  its  teeth,  almost  or  altogether  irre- 
spective of  the  nature  of  the  affection  from  which  it  suffers.  Such  a 
proceeding  is  nothing  better  than  a  piece  of  barbarous  empiricism 
which  causes  the  infant  much  pain,  and  is  useless  or  mischievous  in  a 
dozen  instances  for  one  in  which  it  affords  relief.  Still  less  is  the 
gum-lancet  to  be  employed,  merely  with  the  view  of  expediting  the 
process  that  nature  is  engaged  in.  The  gradual  protrusion  of  the  teeth 
occasions  the  slow  absorption  of  the  superjacent  gum,  and  for  this  pro- 
cess the  division  of  the  gum  by  a  scalpel  forms  at  best  but  a  clumsy 
substitute. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  use  of  the  gum-lancet  is  really  in- 
dicated are  comparatively  few.  You  may  employ  it  when  a  tooth  is 
so  nearly  through  that  you  can  feel  sure  it  will  burst  the  gum  in  a 
day  or  two  at  latest ;  for  then,  by  making  an  incision  through  the  very 
thin  gum,  you  may  certainly  spare  the  infant  much  suffering.  Or  you 
may  lance  the  gums  if  they  be  red,  and  swollen,  and  tense,  and  injected; 
but  then  you  scarify  them  in  order  that  they  may  bleed,  and  that  their 
congested  vessels  may  be  thus  relieved  :  you  do  not  divide  them  to  let 
out  the  imprisoned  tooth.     In  such  circumstances  it  may  ty  necessary 
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to  repeat  your  scarification  several  times  with  the  same  object;  and 
U  is  therefore  well  to  explain  beforehand  to  the  mother  the  reasons  of 
your  proceeding,  lest  she  should  expect  to  see  the  tooth  at  once  make 
its  appearance.     There  are,  besides,  cases  in  which  the  general  consti- 
tntional  disturbance  that  often  attends  dentition  continues  for  several 
days,  or  even  weeks,  while  yet  the  condition  of  the  swollen  gum  re- 
mains unaltered,  and  the  tooth  does  not  seem  to  approach  nearer  to 
the  surface.     In  such  a  case  you  may  try  the  experiment  of  lancing 
the  gums,  or  you  may  try  it  in  the  case  of  a  child  in  whom  you  have 
already  observed  that  catarrh,  or  fever,  or  diarrhoea,  has  been  excited 
by  the  approach  of  each  tooth  to  the  surface,  and  has  ceased  immedi- 
ately that  the  tooth  has  pierced  the  gum.     Lastly,  in  the  cases  of  sud- 
den and  apparently  causeless  convulsion,  which  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  children,  you  will  be  justified  in  lancing  the  gums  if  you  find 
that  the  process  of  dentition  is  going  on  with  activity ;  but  you  would 
do  no  good  if  you  lanced  the  gums  during  one  of  those  potiods  of 
repose  which  you  will  remember  interrupt  from  time  to  time  the  evo- 
lution of  the  teeth.    You  must  therefore  inquire  not  merely  what  teeth 
the  child  has  cut,  but  also  when  the  last  made  their  appearance ;  and 
must  seek  for  some  evidence  either  that  the  process  is  still  going  on, 
or  that  its  activity  is  once  more   recommencing,  before   you  would 
have  ground  for  supposing  the   source  of  irritation  of   the  nervous 
system  to  be  such  as  your  gum-lancet  would  relieve. 

If  the  process  of  teething  be  going  on  perfectly  naturally,  no  inter- 
ference, medical  or  other,  is  either  necessary  or  proper.  The  special 
liability  of  children  to  illness  at  that  time  must  indeed  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  in- 
fant's food  while  it  is-actually  cutting  its  teeth,  but  rather  to  choose 
the  opportunity  of  some  one  of  those  pauses  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  as  occurring  between  the  dates  of  irruption  of  the  succes- 
sive teeth,  for  any  such  change.  Should  the  child  at  any  time  appedr 
very  feverish,  some  simple  febrifuge  medicine  may  be  given ;  as,  for 
instance,  a  mixture  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  not  quite  neutralized 
with  citric  acid,  to  each  dose  of  which  two  or  three  minims  of  the 
tincture  of  hyoscyamus  may  be  added  if  the  child  is  very  restless*  and 
fretful.1  The  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated ;  and  as  the  heat  of  the 
mouth  may  induce  the  child  to  suck  too  often,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
grateful  relief  of  moisture,  and  by  so  doing  to  overload  its  stomach, 
water  or  barley-water  should  be  freely  given  to  it ;  and  the  mother 
should  be  cautious  not  to  put  it  too  frequently  to  the  breast.'  If  the 
chjld  has  been  weaned,  still  greater  care  will  be  required,  for  it  will 
often  be  found  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  digest  its  ordinary  food, 
which  either  is  at  once  rejected  by  the  stomach,  or  else  passes  through 
the  intestines  undigested.  Very  thin  arrowroot,  made  with  water, 
with  the  addition  of  one-third  of  milk,  will  suit  in  many  cases  ;  or  you 
may  occasionally  substitute  for  this  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water, 
thickened  by  dissolving  isinglass  in  it  till  its  consistence  equals  that  «»f 
thick  barley-water ;  or  you  may  employ  the  white  decoction  of  Sydeu- 

1  See  Formula  No.  2,  p.  54. 
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ham  with  the  addition  of  one  part  of  milk.  If  the  bowels  be  disordered, 
half  a  grain  of  Dover's  powder  night  and  morning  will  often  restrain 
tbcir  over-action ;  while  the  child  may  take  during  the  day  a  mucilag- 
inous mixture,1  containing  small  doses  of  the  vinum  ipecacuanha  and 
of  some  alkali,  as  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  the  liquor  potassse.  The 
dysuria  from  which  infants  sometimes  suffer  when  teething  is  relieve*! 
by  a  similar  plan  of  treatment,  with  the  addition  of  small  doses  of 
castor  oil  if  the  bowels  do  not  act  regularly ;  while  the  tepid  bath  is 
often  extremely  serviceable  in  diminishing  that  great  heat  of  skin 
which  exists  in  many  of  these  cases. 

That  state  of  the  mouth  in  which  small  aphthous  ulcers  appear  upon 
the  tongue  and  about  the  alveola*  is  usually  connected  with  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs,  to  the  relief  of  which  our  treatment  must  be 
chiefly  directed.  .  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  do  more  locally  than  to 
carefully  cleanse  the  mouth  every  time  after  the  child  has  sucked 
or  takflh  food,  and  afterwards  to  apply  to  it  a  solution  of  borax,  in 
the 'manner  I  pointed  out  to  you  at  the  commencement  of  this  lec- 
ture.    Now  and  then  the  submaxillary  glands   become  swollen  and 
tender  while  the  infant  is  cutting  some  of  its  teeth  ;  but  this  condition 
generally  subsides  of  its  own  accord.     Sometimes,  however,  the  irrita- 
tion extends  to  some  of  the  absorbent  glands  beneath  the  jaw  or  near 
its  angle ;  and  in  scrofulous  subjects  they  occasionally  inflame  *and 
suppurate.     In  such  children,  too,  strumous  ophthalmia  and  otorrhoea 
are  not  unfrequently  excited  by  dentition. 

That  severe  form  of  inflammation  of*  the  gums  to  which  the  name 
of  Odontitis  has  been  given  sometimes  occasions  great  suffering,  and 
may  even  endanger  the  child's  life,  though  no  instance  has  come  under 
my  own  notice  in  which  it  proved  actually  fatal.  The  gum-lancet 
will  here  do  no  good  whatever ;  its  employment  would  be  intensely 
painful,  and  that  unhealthy  ulceration  which  attends  the  inflammation 
of  the  gums  would  attack  the  edges  of  the  cut,  and  thus  aggravate, 
instead  of  relieving,  the  child's  sufferings.  Local  depletion  by  leeches, 
however,  is  extremely  useful  in  such  cases.  Some  writers  have  sug- 
gested that  the  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  gum  itself;  but  I  have 
alwstys  contented  myself  with  the  much  easier  plan  of  applying  them 
to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  have  seldom  been  disappointed  in  obtain- 
ing very  marked  relief  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  diet  must  be  m^st 
carefully  regulated,  the  state  of  the  bowels"  attended  to,  and  a  mildly 
antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment  adopted,  while  the  borax  lotions  may 
be  used  locally  with  advantage.  There  is,  however,  one  remedy  which 
acts  in  the  various  forms  of  stomatitis  almost  like  a  charm,  and  which 
proves  exceedingly  useful  even  when  inflammation  of  the  iimuth  is 
associated  with  the  process  of  teething.     This  remedy,  for  the  intro- 
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duction  of  which  into  practice  in  cases  of  stomatitis  the  profession  is 
indebted  to  Dr.  Hunt,1  is  the  chlorate  of  potash,  which  may  be  given 
dissolved  in  water  and  sweetened,  in  the  dose  of  two  grains  every  four 
hours  to  a  child  a  year  old,  with  almost  a  certainty  of  effecting  a  cure 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days. 

Two  or  three  exceptions,  however,  to  the  ordinary  course  of  even 
severe  odontitis  have  come  under  my  notice,  in  which  the  affection  of 
the  gums  became -chronic,  and  so  continued  during  the  whole  period 
of  dentition.  The  gum  in  these  cases  was  spongy  and  livid,  like  that 
of  a  person  suffering  from  scurvy,  and  so  swollen  that  the  teeth  were 
almost  hidden  by  it,  while  an  unhealthy  ulceration  of  its  edges  sur- 
rounded each  tooth.  In  one  instance  this  condition  lasted  during  the 
whole  period  of  cutting  the  incisor  teeth ;  but  the  gum  got  well  during 
the  pause  which  ensued  before  the  molar  teeth  made  their  appearance ; 
while  in  another  scarcely  any  improvement  was  apparent  until,  at  the 
age  of  two  years  and  four  months,  the  first  dentition  was  completed. 
The  children  in  both  of  these  cases  were  weakly,  and  in  one  of  them 
an  eruption  of  purpura,  which  appeared  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months, 
served  to  assimilate  the  characters  of  the  ailment  even  more  closely  to 
scurvy,  while  the  only  treatment  which  was  beneficial  consisted  in  the 
employment  of  acids,  quinine,  and  wine  in  small  quantities.  I  refer 
to  these  cases  on  account  of  their  singularity ;  and  their  occurrence 
was,  indeed,  the  more  remarkable,  since  they  were  met  with  in  the 
children  of  persons  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  and  resident  in 
healthy  situations  in  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  just  refer  to  those  eczematous  and  impetiginous 
eruptions  of  the  face  and  scalp  which  often  occur  in  teething  children. 
The  old  prejudice  which  regards  diseases  of  the  skin  appearing  at  this 
time  as  having  in  them  something  salutary,  and  that  consequently  it 
is  not  desirable  to  attempt  their  cure,  is  not  destitute  of  a  certain 
foundation  in  fact.  Instances  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  erup- 
tions on  the  scalp  during  the  period  of  dentition  being  followed  by 
serious  impairment  of  the  general"  health,  by  convulsions,  or  by  other 
signs  of  mischief  in  the  brain,  are  far  from  uncommon.  Their  removal, 
therefore,  must  never  be  attempted,  except  by  the  gentlest  means, 
while  every  threatening  of  the  supervention  of  cerebral  congestion,  or 
of  more  serious  disease  of  the  brain,  inust  be  most  closely  watched  for 
and  most  vigorously  combated.  Sometimes  too  it  will  be  found  that, 
whenever  the  cutaneous  affection  has  made  a  certain  advance  towards 
cure,  the  signs  of  other  disease  invariably  appear.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
wiser  to  content  yourselves  with  keeping  the  local  ailment  in  check, 
rather  than,  by  persevering  in  the  attempt  to  cure  it,  to  endanger  in 
far  more  serious  respects  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

1  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  142. 
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LECTURE    XXXIII. 

Inflammation  of  thi  Mouth,  ob  Stomatitis — its  three  varieties. 

Follicular  stomatitis— often  a  secondary  affection — most  frequent  before  dentition  is  com- 
pleted— its  symptoms— character  of  the  aphthse,  or  ulcerations  of  the  mouth— doc  t 
serious  disorder — Its  treatment 

Ulcerative  stomatitis — principally  affects  the  gums — its  course  usually  chronic — hai  very 
little  tendency  to  degenerate  into  gangrene — Its  treatment — the  chlorate  of  potatb 
almost  a  specific  for  it. 

Gangrenous  stomatitis — extremely  rare,  but  very  fatal — essential  differences  between  it  tn<l 
the  other  forms  of  stomatitis — dependent  on  alterations  of  the  blood,  such  as  occur  io 
fevers — its  mode  of  commencement,  symptoms,  and  course — state  of  the  gangrenuu* 
parts  on  dissection. 

Treatment — importance  of  efficient  cauterization — what  caustics  are  to  be  used,  and  bo* 
they  are  to  be  applied. 

The  disease  does  not  depend  on  the  administration  of  mercury. 

Cynanche  Tonsillaris — unusual  in  young  children — its  symptoms  not  peculiar. 

Hypertrophy  of  thr  Tonsils — its  frequency  and  importance  in  childhood — its  symptoms 
— extreme  dyspncea  sometimes  produced  by  it — modifications  it  produces  in  form  of 
mouth  and  nose — deformity  of  chest  resulting  from  it,  how  produced — Treatment- 
frequent  necessity  for  excision  of  tonsils. 

Retbo-pharynobal  Abscess — an  affection  of  great  rarity,  not  confined  to  childhood — i 
times  idiopathic,  sometimes  succeeds  to  fevers— its  symptoms— illustrative  ca&ei 
sional  difficulty  in  its  diagnosis — Treatment. 

Cynanche  Parotidea — most  common  near  period  of  pulierty — epidemic  ami  contagious— 
its  symptoms — metastasis  of  inflammation  rnre — Treatment. 

Among  the  local  accidents  which  complicate  dentition  we  noticed 
a  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which,  though  uot 
attended  by  serious  danger,  is  often  the  source  of  much  suffering  to 
the  patient. 

Inflammation  of  the  mouth,  however,  is  an  occurrence  by  no  mean? 
confined  to  the  period  of  teething,  but  it  comes  on  in  children  of  all 
ages,  assumes  very  different  forms,  and  leads  to  very  different  remits 
in  one  case  from  those  which  characterize  it  in  another.  The  mucous 
follicles  of  the  mouth  are  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease  in  one  ca<e.  the 
substance  of  the  gum  in  another,  that  of  the  cheek  in  a  third.  In  the 
first  the  affection  issues  in  the  formation  of  several  small  ulcers,  which 
heal  eventually  of  their  own  accord;  in  the  second  an  unhealthy  pro- 
cess of  ulceration  destroys  the  gums  and  denudes  the  teeth,  hut  it  is 
tardy  in  its  advance  and  tends  to  a  spontaneous  cure  ;  while  in  the  last 
mortification  involves  all  the  tissues  of  the  cheek,  and  spreads  with  a 
rapidity  which  remedies  generally  fail  to  check,  and  which  is  arrested 
at  last  only  by  the  patient's  death. 

Each  of  these  varieties  of  ntn/natitis  requires  from  us  more  than  a 
passing  notice. 

The  first — the  fvUirular  stoynatitix  of  some  writers,  the  aphthous 
stomatitis  of  others — is  met  with  either  as  a  concomitant  or  sequoia  nf 
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measles,  or  as  an  idiopathic  affection.  In  the  former  case  it  depends 
on  the  extension  to  the  mouth  of  a  state  of  inflammation  similar  to 
that  which  gives  rise  to  the  eruption  on  the  skin ;  in  the  latter  it  is- 
often  associated  with  obvious  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder.  Under 
either  of  these  conditions  it  is  rare  after  five 'years  of  age;  and  though 
it  often  depends  on  causes  quite  independent  of  dentition,  yet  from 
the  period  when  teething  has  commenced,  to  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
is  the  time  of  its  most  common  occurrence;  while  in  early  infancy 
aphthce  are  unusual,  though  genuine  thrush,  such  as  I  have  described 
in  the  last  lecture,  is  a  frequent  ailment.  When  it  constitutes  an 
idiopathic  affection,  more  or  less  fever  and  restlessness,  loss  of  appetite, 
an  unhealthy  state  of  the.  evacuations,  and  frequently  a  relaxed  con- 
dition of  the  bowels,  precede  the  local  ailment  for  several  days.  At- 
tention is  generally  called  to  the  state  of  the  mouth  by  the  child  being 
observed  to  suck,  or  to  take  food,  with  manifest  pain  and  difficulty ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  secretion  of  .saliva  is  greatly  increased,  and 
the  submaxillary  glands  are  swollen  and  tender.  The  mouth  is  hot, 
its  mucous  membrane  generally  of  a  livid  red,  while  a  coat  of  thin 
mucus  covers  the  centre  of  the  tongue.  On  the  surface  of  the  tongue, 
especially  near  its  tip ;  on  the  inside  of  the  lips,  particularly  on  the 
lower  lip  and  about  its  fold;  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  near  the 
angles  of  the  mouth ;  and  less  often  in  other  situations  also,  may  be 
seen  several  small  isolated  transparent  vesicles,  or  the  ulcers,  which, 
after  bursting,  they  leave  behind.  The  ulcers  are  small,  of  a  rounded 
or  oval  form,  not  very  deep,  but  having  sharply-cut  edges ;  and  their 
surface  is  covered  by  a  yellowish-white,  firmly-adherent  slough.  When 
attention  is  first  directed  to  the  mouth  several  of  these  small  ulcerations 
usually  exist,  for  the  vesicular  stage  of  the  affection  appears  to  be  gener- 
ally very  short,  while  the  ulcers  are  indolent,  and  sometimes  continue 
for  many  days  without  showing  any  disposition  to  heal  or  to  increase 
in  size.  The  eruption  of  a  single  crop  of  vesicles,  and  the  change  of 
those  vesicles  into  minute  ulcerations,  that  heal  in  the  course  of  time, 
do  not  complete  the  history  of  this  affection,  for  while  the  mucous 
membrane  in  the  situation  of  some  of  these  ulcers  at  length  resumes 
its  natural  condition,  other  vesicles  appear,  which  again  degenerate 
into  little  ulcers,  and  thu6  keep  up  the  ailment,  sometimes  for  weeks 
together.  In  some  cases,  not  above  five  or  six  of  these  little  ulcers 
exist  at  once,  or  tbey  may  even  be  less  numerous,  while  it  is  very 
seldom  that  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  are  observable  at 
one  time.  By  the  successive  appearance  of  fresh  ulcerations,  and  the 
coalescence  of  several,  an  ulcerated  strip  of  considerable  extent  some- 
times forms,  especially  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  or  on  the  lower  lip. 
When  the  ulcers  are  healing  no  change  in  their  aspect  is  observable, 
and  they  continue  to  the  last  covered  by  the  same  yellow  slough,  but 
by  degrees  they  diminish  in  size ;  and  seldom  or  never  is  any  cicatrix 
observable  in  the  situation  which  they  occupied.  In  some  cases  the 
affection  is  complicated  with  an  herpetic  eruption  about  the  edges  of 
the  lips,  the  vesicles  of  which  degenerate  into  ulcerations  similar  tp 
those  observed  in  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and  by  their  soreness  add 
very  much  to  the  suffering  of  the  patient. 
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Even  though  no  remedies  be  employed,  this  affection  shows  bo 
tendency  to  rapid  increase:  it  is  but  very  seldom  that  any  cryptog&nuc 
formation,  such  as  characterizes  thrush,  takes  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  ulcerations ;  or  that  any  tendency  appears  to  the  formation  of  f&lst 
membrane  in  the  mouth ;  while  even  when  most  severe  it  is  unattended 
by  any  disposition  to  gangrene.     It  is  sometimes  a  source  of  muck 
annoyance  to  the  child,  but  need  never  excite  any  serious  solicitude, 
except  when  it  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  measles.     In  that  case,  however, 
as  was  observed  some  days  ago,  it  occasionally  becomes  associated  with 
diphtheritic  deposits  on  the  fauces,  and  with  ulcerative  inflammation 
of  the  larynx,  though  our  anxiety  is  then  excited  less  by  the  affection 
itself  than  by  its  concomitants. 

.  In  the  treatment  of  this  affection  our  attention  must  be  chiefly  directed 
to  correcting  the  gastric  and  intestinal  disorder  by  which  it  is  accom- 
panied; and  when  this  object  has  been  attained,  the  local  ailment  in 
many  cases  speedily  subsides^  The  borax  lotion  mentioned  in  the 
last  lecture  is  one  of  the  best  local  applications  that  can  be  used ;  bat 
if  the  ulcerations  show  no  tendency  to  heal,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
touch  them  once  a  day  with  a  solution  of  five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Between  the  mild  affection  we  have  just  been  studying,  and  the 
second  form  of  stomatitis,  to  the  examination  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  pass,  there  are  comparatively  few  points  of  resemblance.  This 
variety  of  the  disease  attacks  the  gums,  and  sometimes  destroys  them 
extensively,  unlike  the  former  ailment,  which,  even  though  it  should 
continue  long,  seldom  occasions  any  actual  loss  of  substance.  The 
process,  however,  by  which  the  destruction  of  the  gums  is  accomplished 
is  one  of  ulceration,  not  of  mortification — a  fact  which  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  bear  in  mind,  lest  we  should  fall  into  the  error  of  some  ob- 
servers, who  have  confounded  together,  under  the  name  of  Cancrum 
Oris,  both  this  affection  and  that  more  formidable  malady,  true  gangrene 
of  the  mouth.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  but  that  in  a  few  rare 
instances  gangrene  has  supervened  on  the  long-standing  ulceration; 
though  I  believe  with  M.  Trousseau  that  this  never  occurs  except 
when  the  affection  has  already  extended  to  the  adjacent  surface  of  the 
cheek.  The  affinities  of  this  disease  are  unquestionably  to  diphtheria 
rather  than  to  gangrene,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  this  affinity  amounts 
to  actual  identity.1  It  is  characterized  by  ulceration  as  much  as  by 
the  deposit  of  false  membrane  on  the  ulcerated  surface ;  it  is  invari- 
ably unaccompanied  by  any  of  those  signs  of  constitutional  disorder 
which  are  so  conspicuous  in  pharyngeal  diphtheria,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  no  increase  of  its  prevalence  has  been  observed  to  be 
associated  with  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  diphtheria.  But 
whether  the  two  diseases  be  the  same  or  only  similar,  it  will  probably 
be  convenient  to  express  the  resemblance  by  the  term  Diphtheritic 
or  Diphtheroid  Stomatitis;  though  I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to 
discard  its  old  appellations  of  Noma*  and  of  Ulcerative  Stomatitis,  by 

1  See,  with  reference  to  this  question,  Trousseau,  Glinique  Medicate,  vol.  i,  p.  360. 
*  From  w/iai,  u*ed  by  Hippocrates  with  reference  to  putrid  and  eroding  ulcers.    See 
Foesius,  (Economia  Hippocratis,  tub  voce. 
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which  it  used  formerly  to  be  designated.  In  any  case,  however,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  restrict  the  term  Cancrum  Oris  to  Gangrenous  Sto- 
matitis, or  gangrene  of  the  mouth. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  constant  occurrence  for  any  special  derangement 
of  the  general  health  to  precede  the  attack  of  ulcerative  stomatitis, 
though  the  children  who  are  affected  by  it,  are  seldom  robust,  and  in 
many  instances  are  such  as  have  suffered  from  deficient  food, -or  from 
a  damp  and  unhealthy  lodging,  or  from  both.  In  children  who  are 
not  very  carefully  tended,  the  ulceration  has  sometimes  made  consider- 
able progress  before  its  existence  is  suspected,  and  the  profuse  flow  of 
the  saliva,  or  the  offensive  smell  of  the  breath,  is  the  circumstance 
which  at  length  excites  attention.  Coupled  with  these  symptoms,  too, 
there  is  often  considerable  swelling  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  submax- 
illary glands  are  frequently  swollen  and  painful.  On  opening  the 
mouth,  the  gums  are  seen  to  be  red,  and  .swollen  and  spongy,  and 
their  edge  is  covered  with  a  dirty  white  or  grayish  pultaceous  deposit, 
on  removing  which  their  surface  is  exposed,  raw  and  bleeding.  At 
first,  only  the  front  of  the  gum  is  thus  affected ;  but  as  the  disease 
advances,  it  creeps  round  between  the  teeth  to  their  posterior  surface, 
and  then,  destroying  the  gum  both  in  front  and  behind  them,  leaves 
them  denuded,  and  very  loose  in  their  sockets  ;  but  it  is  not  often  that 
they  actually  fall  out.  The  gums  of  the  incisor  teeth  are  usually  first 
affected :  those  of  the  lower  jaw  more  frequently  and  more  extensively 
than  those  of  the  upper  ;  but  if  the  disease  be  severe,  the  gums  at  the 
side  of  the  mouth  become  likewise  involved,  though  it  is  seldom  that 
the  two  sides  suffer  equally.  Sometimes  aphthous  ulcers,  like  those 
of  follicular  stomatitis,  are  seen  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth  in  con- 
nection with  this  state  of  the  gums ;  but  oftener  it  exists  alone.  On 
those  parts  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  however,  wliich  are  opposite  to, 
and  consequently  in  contact  with,  the  ulcerated  gums,  irregular  ulcer- 
ations form,  which  are  covered  with  a  pultaceous  pseudo-membranous 
deposit,  similar  to  that  which  exists  on  the  gums  themselves.  Some- 
times, too,  deposits  of  false  membrane  take  place  on  other  parts  of  the 
inside  of  the  mouth,  the  surface  beneath  being  red,  spongy,  and  bleed- 
ing, though  not  distinctly  ulcerated.  If  the  disease  be  severe  and 
long-continued,  the  tongue  assumes  a  sodden  appearance,  and  is 
indented  by  the  teeth;  and  the  •cheek,  on  one  or  other  side,  is  some- 
what swollen,  while  the  saliva,  though  rather  less  abundantly  secreted 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  affection,  continues  horribly  fetid, 
and  often  streaked  with  blood,  the  gums  themselves  bleeding  on  the 
slightest  touch.  But  even  if  left  alone,  the  affection  usually  subsides 
in  the  course  of  time,  though  it  may  continue  almost  stationary  for 
days  or  weeks  together,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  the  general 
health  is  tolerably  good.  The  termination  of  this  unhealthy  ulcera- 
tion by  gangrene  is  so  rare,  that  though  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
of  ulcerative  stomatitis  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  have  seen  only 
one  instance  in  which  it  was  succeeded  by  true  gangrene  of  the  mouth. 
When  recovery  has  commenced,  the  disease  ceases  to  spread ;  the 
drivelling  of  fetid  saliva  diminishes ;  the  white  pultaceous  deposit  on 
the  gums,  or  on  the  ulcerations  of  the  oheek  or  lips,  becomes  less 
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abundant ;  the  ulcers  themselves  grow  smaller ;  and,  finally,  the  gum 
become  firm,  and  their  edges  of  a  bright  red,  though  still  for  a  long 
time  showing  a  disposition  to  become  once  more  the  seat  of  the  ulcera- 
tive process,  and  continuing  for  a  still  longer  time  to  cover  the  teetk 
but  very  imperfectly. 

Various  internal  remedies  and  local  applications  have  been  at  Af- 
ferent times  recommended  for  the  cure  of  this  affection.  Tonics  have 
been  much  employed,  and  the  supposed  analogy  between  this  state  of 
the  gums  and  that  which  exists  in  scurvy,  has  led  practitioners  to  gin 
the  preference  to  remedies  reputed  to  be  possessed  of  antiscorbutic 
properties.  Lotions  of  alum,  or  the  burnt  alum  in  substance,  or  the 
chloride  of  lime  in  powder,  have  all  been  used  locally  with  more  or 
less  benefit.  It  was  my  custom  also  t6  prescribe  these  remedies  in 
cases  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  ;  but  since  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  of  the  chlorate  of  potash,  I  have  learned  to  rely  upon  it  almost 
exclusively.  It  appears,  indeed,  almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  spe- 
cific in  this  affection ;  for  a  marked  improvement  seldom  fails  to  be 
observed  in  the  patient's  condition  after  it  has  been  administered  for 
two  or  three  days ;  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  the  cure  is  generally 
complete.  Three  grains  every  four  hoijrs,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
sweetened,  is  a  sufficient  dose  for  a  child  three  years  old ;  and  fire 
grains  every  four  hours  appear  to  answer  as  well  as  a  larger  dose  for 
a  child  of  eight  or  nine.  If  the  bowels  be  constipated,  a  purgative 
should  be  previously  administered ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  form, 
nor  any  stage  of  the  affection,  in  which  the  chlorate  of  potash  is  not 
useful.  The  diet  should  be  light  but  nutritious,  and  quinine  or  other 
tonics  are  sometimes  serviceable  if  the  child's  health  should  continue 
feeble  after  the  local  malady  has  been  cured. 

Ulcerative  stomatitis  is  an  affection  of  such  frequent  occurrence, 
that  many  instances  of  it  come  under  my  notice  every  year,  especially 
during  the  damp  autumnal  months  ;  while  it  is  attended  with  so  little 
danger,  that  the  only  case  which  I  have  known  to  prove  fatal  was  one 
in  which  gangrene  of  the  mouth  supervened  upon  it.  Gangrenous 
stomatitis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  disease  so  rare,  that  I  have  only  ten 
times  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  it ;  but  so  fatal,  that  in  eight 
out  of  those  ten  cases  the  patients  died.  The  larger  experience  of 
other  observers  shows  an  almost  equally  unfavorable  result,  since 
twenty  out  of  twenty-one  cases  that  came  under  the  notice  of  MM. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  had  a  fatal  termination ;  and  a  recent  French  wri- 
ter,1 who  has  collected  from  different  sources  239  cases,  which  did  not 
all  occur  in  children,  states,  that  176  of  the  number,  or  75  per  cent., 
terminated  fatally.  The  formidable  nature  of  the  disease  requires  that 
we  study  it  more  closely  than,  considering  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence, 
would  otherwise  be  necessary  ;  and  it  is  the  more  important  to  do  so, 
in  order  that  we  may  avoid  the  not  very  uncommon  error  which  con- 
founds this  dangerous  affection  with  that  comparatively  trifling  ail- 
ment— ulcerative  stomatitis. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  which  often  precedes  the  other  two 

1  Tourdes,  Du  Noma,  &c,  4 to.     Thfese  de  Strasbourg,  1848. 
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affections  of  the  mouth  that  we  have  just  been  studying,  was  seen  to 
be  generally  of  trivial  nature,  and  never  so  severe  as  to  excite  serious 
anxiety.  Gangrene  of  the  mouth,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  comes 
on,  except  in  children  whose  health  has  been  already  much  impaired 
by  previous  disease,  and  especially  by  such  diseases  as  are  connected 
with  important  changes  in  the  circulating  fluid.  In  strict  propriety, 
indeed,  I  doubt  whether  we  ought  not  to  remove  both  this  and  those 
other  allied  affections,  in  which  the  skin  or  the  genital  organs  become 
the  seat  of  gangrene,  from  among  the  class  of  local  ailments,  and  refer 
them  to  the  category  of  blood  diseases.  Of  twenty-nine  cases  of 
gangrene  of  the  mouth,  which  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  either  ob- 
served themselves,  or  of  which  they  found  mention  in  the  writings  of 
other  physicians,  only  one  appeared  to  be  an  instance  of  the  disease 
in  an  idiopathic  form;  while  in  twelve  cases  it  followed  an  attack  of 
measles.  Of  the  ten  cases  which  I  have  observed,  and  five  of  which 
I  examined  after  death,  two  succeeded  to  typhoid  fever,  four  to  mea- 
sles ;  one,  which  eventually  recovered  after  the  application  of  strong 
acid  to  the  slough,  and  with  the  help  of  all  the  comforts  of  the  hospital, 
appeared  to  have  been  induced  by  want  and  an  unhealthy  dwelling ; 
one  came  on  in  a  child  whose  health  had  been  completely  broken 
down  by  ague ;  one  supervened  in  a  tuberculous  child,  who  had  been 
affected  for  many  weeks  with  ulcerative  stomatitis  in  a  severe  form  ; 
and  in  the  tenth  instance  the  active  employment  of  mercury  for  the 
cure  of  acute  encephalitis  produced  profuse  salivation,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  gangrene.  Though  not  confined  to  any  one  period  of  child- 
hood, gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  more  frequent  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  five  than  either  earlier  or  later.  Of  the  10  cases  that  came  under 
my  own  observation,  2  were  in  children  between  two  and  three  years 
old,  2  in  children  aged  three,  4  in  children  between  four  and  five,  1  at 
six  and  a  quarter,  and  1  at  eight  years  of  age.  Of  the  29  cases  men- 
tioned by  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  19  occurred  between  two  and  five; 
10  between  six  and  twelve ;  and  M.  Tourdcs'1  comparison  of  102  cases 
between  one  and  a  half  and  twelve  years,  likewise  yields  the  greatest 
number  during  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

Although  all  the  tissues  of  the  check  become  involved  in  the  course 
of  this  affection,  yet  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with  reference 
to  the  part  in  which  it  commences;  some  observers  conceiving  that  it 
usually  begins  in  the  substance  of  the  cheek,  while  others  regard  the 
mucous  membrane  as  being  the  part  which  is  invariably  the  first 
attacked.  So  far  as  my  own  observation  enables  me  to  judge,  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  this  latter  view,  which  is  that  of  MM.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez,  and  of  M.  Baron,  and  which  is  moreover  supported  by  the 
minute  researches  of  Professor  Albers,*  of  Bonn,  as  generally  correct. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  I  must  admit  that  I  have  had  but  few 
opportunities  for  personally  investigating  this  subject,  while  a  very 
competent  observer,  Dr  Lbschner,"  physician  to  the  Children's  Hos-  ' 

1  Op.  cit,  p.  31. 

*  Arofair.  f.  physiol.  Heilkuncle,  ix,  7-8, 1850;  and  Srhmktfi  Jahrb.  1851,  No.  2,  p.  195. 
■  Dor  Brand  im  Kindesalter,  in  the  Vierteljahrscbrift  fUr  die  prakt.     Heilkunde,  vol  XT, 
p.  58.     ' 
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pita!  at  Prague,  while  he  admits  the  occasional  commencement  of  the 
affection  in  either  way,  believes  the  former  to  be  the  more  commoL 
According  to  his  observations,  the  appearance  of  a  swelling,  having  a 
hard  central  spot  or  nucleus,  surrounded  by  tense,  elastic,  but  \m 
firm  tissue,  gradually  passing  off  into  the  texture  of  the  adjaceH 
parts,  is  the  first  step  in  the  process ;  ulceration  of  the  mucous  men* 
brane  being  secondary  to  this  peculiar  infiltration  of  the  cellular  time 
of  the  cheek.  It  is,  indeed,  very  probable  that  the  gangrene  some- 
times  begins  in  the  one  way  and  sometimes  in  the  other ;  while  any 
dispute  concerning  it  loses  almost  all  its  practical  moment,  if  we  regara 
this  and  other  forms  of  gangrene  as  resulting  from  merely  accidental 
differences  in  the  mode  in  which  the  graver  deterioration  of  the  circu- 
lating fluid  manifests  itself. 

The  early  stages  of  the  affection  are  attended  by  scarcely  any  suffer- 
ing, owing  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  circumstance  that  the  children 
in  whom  it  supervenes  are  almost  always  laboring  under  some  other 
disease,  or  in  the  course  of  convalescence  from  it,  it  is  probably  due 
that  the  malady  is  often  not  discovered  until  after  it  has  made  consid- 
erable progress.     There  may  for  a  day  or  two  have  been  an  unusual 
fetor  of  the  breath,  and  a  profuse  secretion  of  offensive  saliva ;  bat 
the  appearance  of  swelling  of  the  cheek  is  frequently  the  first  symp- 
tom that  leads  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  state  of  the  mouth. 
The  characters  of  the  swelling  of  the  cheek  are  almost  pathognomonic 
of  gangrene  of  the  mouth.     It  is  not  a  mere  puffiness  of  the  integu- 
ment, unaccompanied  by  any  change  of  its  color,  such  as  is  sometimes 
observed  in  ulcerative  stomatitis ;  but  the  cheek  is  tense,  and  red,  and 
shining — it  looks  as  if  its  surface  had  been  besmeared  with  oil,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  swollen  part  there  is  generally  a  spot  of  a  brighter 
red  than  tHat  around.     The  cheek  feels  hard,  and  is  often  so  unyield- 
ing that  the  mouth  cannot  be  opened  wide  enough  to  get  a  good  view 
of  its  interior.     The  disease  is  almost  always  limited  to  one  side,  and 
generally  to  one  cheek.     Sometimes,  however,  it  extends  to  the  lower 
lip ;  and  occasionally  it  begins  in  that  situation.     The  upper  lip  is 
now  and  then  reached  by  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  is  never  its 
primary  seat.     Whatever  be  the  situation  of  the  external  swelling, 
there  will  generally  be  found  within  the  mouth,  at  a  point  correspond- 
ing to  the  bright-red  central  spot,  a  deep  excavated  ulcer,  with  irregular 
jagged  edges,  and  a  surface  covered  by  a  dark  brown  shreddy  slough. 
The  gums  opposite  to  the  ulcer  are  of  a  dark  color,  covered  with  the 

{mtrilage  from  its  surface,  and  in  part  destroyed,  leaving  the  teeth 
oose,  and  the  alveola?  denuded.  Sometimes,  especially  if  the  disease 
be  further  advanced,  no  single  spot  of  ulceration  is  recognizable,  but 
the  whole  inside  of  the  cheek  is  occupied  by  a  dirty  putrilage,  in  the 
midst  of  ^hich  large  shreds  of  dead  mucous  membrane  hane  down. 
As  the  disease  extends  within  the  cheek,  a  similar  process  of  destruc- 
tion goes  on  upon  the  gum  ;  the  loosened  teeth  drop  out  one  by  one, 
and  the  alveolar  process  of  the  jaw  loses  its  vitality  for  a  more  or  less 
considerable  extent;  while  sometimes,  though  of  this  I  have  not  seen 
any  instance,  a  portion  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  itself  becomes  ne- 
crosed.  The  saliva  continues  to  be  secreted  profusely,  but  shows  by  the 
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changes  which  take  place  in  its  characters  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

^  At  first,  though  remarkable  for  its  fetor,  it  is  otherwise  unaltered; 

*  Vit  afterwards  it  loses  its  transparency,  and  receives  from  the  putre- 
fying tissues  over  which  it  passes  a  dirty  greenish  or  brownish  color, 
*nd  at  the  same  time  acquires  a  still  more  repulsive  odor. 

While  the  gangrene  is  thus  going  on  inside  the  mouth,  changes  no 
less  remarkable  are  taking  place  on  the  exterior  of  the  face.  The 
Redness  and  swelling  of  the  cheek  extend,  and  the  deep  red  central 

{^r  jpot  grows  larger.  A  black  point  appears  in  its  midst:  at  first  it  is 
hut  a  speck,  but  it  increases  rapidly,  still  retaining  a  circular  form ; 
it  attains  the  bigness  of  a  sixpence,  a  shilling,  a  half  crown,  or  even  a 
larger  size.  A  ring  of  intense  redness  now  encircles  it,  the  gangrene 
ceases  to  extend,  and  the  slough  begins  to  separate.  Death  often 
takes  place  before  the  detachment  of  the  -eschar  is  complete,  and  it  is 
fortunate  when  it  does  so,  for  sloughing  usually  commences  in  the 
parts  left  behind.  The  interior  of  the  mouth  is  now  exposed;  its 
mucous  membrane  and  the  substance  of  the  cheek  hang  down  in 
shreds  from  amidst  a  blackening  mass,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
loathsome  spectacles  that  can  be  conceived ;  while  the  horrible  stench 
which  the  mortified  parts  spread  around,  makes  the  task  of  watching 
the  poor  child  as  repulsive  as  it  is  distressing. 

Happily  it  is  not  often  that  acute  suffering  of  the  child  occurs  to 
heighten  the  distress  of  the  sad  scene.  Usually  the  patient  has  but 
little  pain  from  the  very  first,  but  is  generally  more  drowsy  than  natu- 
ral, though  sometimes  the  nights  are  restless ;  and  in  those  cases  in 
which  gangrene  of  the  mouth  supervened  in  the  course  of  typhoid 
fever,  the  delirium  which  existed  before  continued  unmodified.  The 
pulse  grows  feebler  as  the  disease  advances ;  but  cheerfulness  is  often 
undisturbed,  and  the  child  will  sit  up  in  bed  playing  as  happily  with 
its  toys  as  though  it  ailed  nothing,  long  after  the  appearance  of  the 
black  eschar  on  the  cheek  has  shown  the  case  to  be  all  but  hopeless; 
or  even  after  the  slough  has  become  detached,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  exposed. '  The  desire  for  food,  too,  often  continues  unabated 
till  within  a  few  hours  of  the  child's  death,  which  generally  takes 
place  quietly,  though  sometimes  it  is  preceded  by  convulsions. 

Since  gangrene  of  the  mouth  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  the  only  morbid  appearances  characteristic  of  it  are  those 
which  result  from  the  local  mischief.  On  three  occasions  I  dissected 
the  gangrenous  parts  very  carefully,  and  the  alterations  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  notice  were  precisely  the  same  as  have  been 
described  by  MMt  Rilliet  and  Barthez.  The  absorbent  glands  both 
superficial  and  deep-seated  on  the  affected  side  are  enlarged,  and  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  cheek  is  infiltrated  with  serum,  which  is  more 
abundant  the  nearer  one  approaches  to  the  slough.  In  the  substance 
of  the  eschar  the  distinction  of  parts  is  no  longer  easy,  but  with  care 
the  vessels  and  nerves  may  still  be  traced;  and  the  reason  why  fatal 
hemorrhage  so  seldom  cuts  short  the  life  of  patients  suffering  from 
this  affection,  is  at  once  explained  by  the  clot  which  plugs  up  the 
vessel  for  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the  gangrenous  mass.  On 
one  occasion  I  found  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  tonsils,  pharynx,  both 
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surfaces  of  the  epiglottis,  and  about  an  inch  of  the  oesophagus,  ems- 
pletely  coated  with  a  moderately  firm,  yellow,  false  membrane,  about 
a  line  in  thickness,  easily  detached  antl  leaving  the  subjacent  tnueou 
membrane  only  a  little  redder  than  natural.  A  few  patches  of  a  simi- 
lar deposit  existed  in  the  larynx,  but  not  continuous  with  that  in  lit 
pharynx.  In  this  case,  great  difficulty  of  deglutition  had  c-sisted  for 
three  days  before  the  death  of  the  child.  The  association  of  dinb- 
theria  with  gangrene  of  the  mouth  is,  indeed,  an  accidental  complica- 
tion,   1  nut  one  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  pneumonia  is  met  will 

in  so  large  ft  number  of  instances,  that  it  must  be  looked  on  as  mo» 
than  an  accidental  occurrence,  ami  probably  as  a  result  of  tin 
deterioration  of  the  circulating  fluid  to  which  tin    i 
duo,  rather  than  as  owing  to  any  cause  acting  especially  on  the  lung*. 
It  existed  in  19  out  of  21 'cases,  which  formed  the  bas 
and  Bnrthes'1  observations;  and  in  4  out  of  llie  o  instances  in  whita 
I  was  able  to  examine  the  bodies  after  death.     In  the  fifth  case,  that  of 
a  girl  three  years  old,  who  died  on  the  10th  day  of  cancrum  oris,  wi 
on  the  23d  from  the  appearance  of  the  rash  of  measles,  though  tlien 
was  no  pneumonia,  yet  the  evidences  of  the  relation  of  the  affection  to 
the  class  of  hlood  diseases  were  most  remarkable.      Tho  gangrene  had 
been  limited  to  the  right  side  of  the  face;  hut  in  addition  to  a  throa* 
bus  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  internal  jugular  vein,  a  large  bU<-k 
unchanged  clot  occupied  its  lower  part;   and   thrombus  occupied  tbe 
letfl  internal  jugular  at  its  entrance  into  the  subclavian  vein.      Both 
lungs  were  crepitant,  but  both  were  studded  with  a  large  nil 
small  resistant  nodules,  for  the  most  part  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 
gome  of  which  were  solitary,  others  aggregated,  and  were  especially 
numerous  in    the  dependent  part  of  the  lower  lobe,  and  in  the  " 
anterior  margin.     On  section,  these  nodules  were  found 
Of  purifonn  fluid,  contained  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  the 
i  around  them  was  neither  inflamed  nor  eondei 
The  arrest  of  the  sloughing  is  the  point  to  which  in  il 
thia  affection  the  attention  of  all  practitioners  has  been  directed.     The 
email   amount  of  success  which  has  attended    their  efforts    i 
attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  the  affection  has  frequently  brut 
overlooked  until  it  has  already  made   considerable  progress:    in  part 
also  to  the  fact  that  when  recognized,  the  local  remedies  emjil 
Order  to  check  the  gangrene  have  either  been  too  mild,  or  have  been 
applied  with  too  timorous  a  hand.      Unfortunately,  too,  there  is  eoa- 
Blderable  difficulty  in  applying  any  caustic  effectually  to  the  interior 
of  the  mouth ;  for  the  tense  and  swollen  condition  -of  the  ehrrk  pre- 
vents our  obtaining  easy  access  to  the  gangrenous  parts.     The  use  of 
■Uoroform,  however,  happily  removes  that  other  great  difficulty  which 
the  severe  pain  attendant  on  the  cauterization  formerly  opp"- 
efiectual  performance.      Ineffectual  cauterization,  indeed,  is  tueleaa,  or 
worse  than  useless;   and   though  every  endeavor  should  be  made  to 
prevent  the  needle's*  destruction  of  healthy  parts,  yet  of  tin  I 
that  of  doing  I""  much  is  unquestionably  1cm  than  that  of  doing  ton 
little.     Of  this,  indeed,  we  need  have  the  lc*s  fear,  since  the  power  of 
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repair  after  the  gangrene  has  once  been  arrested  is  most  remarkable ; 
and  I  saw  some  years  since,  in  the  case  which  was  under  the  care  of 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Holmes,  a  perforation  of  the  cheek  near  the  angle 
of  the  lower  lip  contract  from  the  size  of  a  florin  to  a  mere  pin-hole 
aperture,  which  at  length  closed,  leaving  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  puckering  of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  certainly  none  of  that  frightful 
deformity  which  one  would  have  fancied  to  be  inevitable.  It  is  of 
importance,  moreover,  not  only  that  the  cauterization  should  be  done 
effectually,  but  also  that  it  should  be  practised  early.  M.  Baron, 
indeed,  speaks  of  incising  the  slough  in  the  cheek,  and  then  applying 
the  actual  cautery  to  the  part;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in 
which  this  suggestion  has  been  acted  on  with  a  good  result.  When 
once  the  mortification  has  extended  through  the  substance  of  the 
cheek,  the  chances  of  arresting  its  progress  must  be  very  few.  As 
the  sloughing  advances  from  within  outwards,  it  is  to  the  interior  of 
the  mouth  tha't  our  remedies  must  be  applied ;  and  since  the  advance 
of  the  disease  is  too  rapid  to  allow  of  our  trying  mild  means  at  first, 
and  afterwards  resorting,  if  necessary,  to  such  as  arc  more  powerful, 
we  must  employ  an  agent  sufficiently  energetic  at  once  to  arrest  its 
progress.  Various  caustics  have  been  recommended  for  this  purpose, 
but  none  appear  to  be  so  well  fitted  to  accomplish  it  as  the  strong 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  I  am  accustomed  to  employ  the  latter, 
applying  it  by  means  of  a  bit  of  sponge,  or  of  soft  lint  or  tow,  fastened 
to  a  quill;  while  I  endeavor,  by  means  of  a  spoon  or  spatula,  to 
guard  the  tongue,  and  other  healthy  parts,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
action  of  the  acid.  In  one  of  the  cases  that  I  saw  recover,  the  arrest 
of  the  disease  appeared  to  be  entirely  owing  to  this  agent;  and  though 
the  alveolar  processes  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  the  first 
molar  tooth  backwards,  died,  and  exfoliated,  apparently  from  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  acid,  yet  it  must  be  owned  that  life  was  cheaply 
MTejl  even  at  that  cost.  Some  increase  of  the  swelling  of  the  cheek 
almoet  invariably  follows  the  application  of  this  agent, — a  circumstance 
which,  may  at  first  occasion  unfounded  apprehension  lest  the  disease 
be  worse.  Twelve  Hours,  however,  must  not  be  allowed  to  elapse 
without  the  mouth  being  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  disease  has  really  been  checked,  or  whether  there  is  any 
appearance  of  mortification  in  the  parts  beyond  the  yellow  eschar  left 
'by  the  first  application  of  the  acid.  The  cauterization  may  now  be 
repeated,  if  it  appear  necessary,  and  even  though  the  disease  had  seemed 
completely  checked ;  yet  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  the  improve- 
ment continuing,  but  the  mouth  must  be  examined  every  twelve  hours, 
for  fear  the  mortification  should  spread  unobserved.  During  the 
whole  progress  of  the  case  the  mouth  must  be  syringed  frequently 
with  warm  water,  or  with  chamomile  tea  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  putrid 
matters  that  collect  within  it,  and  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible 
their  offensive  odor.  Should  the  case  go  on  well,  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  strong  acid  will  be  unnecessary ;  but  the  surface  may  still 
require  its  application  in  a  diluted  form,  or  it  may  suffice  to  syringe 
the  month  frequently  with  the  chloride  of  lime  lotion,  or  to  apply  the 
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chloride  in  powder  once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  the  suggest* 
of  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez.     In  all  of  the  cases  of  this  affection  tWt 
have  come  of  late  years  under  my  notice,  I  have  likewise  employed 
the  chlorate  of  potash  internally,  but  it  has  not  appeared  to  exert  muck 
influence  over  it;  and  valuable  though  the  remedy. is  in  ulceratm 
stomatitis,  yet  I  should  scarcely  feel  disposed  to  rely  upon  it,  to  the 
exclusion  of  local  treatment,  in  true  gangrene  of  the  mouth.    Two 
cases,  however,  of  cancrum  oris  succeeding  to  fever,  in  children  of 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  were  treated  with  most  complete 
success  by  Dr.  Burrows,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  without  th« 
employment  of  any  other  local   measures  than  a  chloride  of  soim 
gargle;  but  with  good  diet,  wine,  and  chlorate  of  potash,  in  doses o't 
ten  grains  every  four  hours. 

During  the  whole  course  of  treatment  you  have  another  indication 
to  fulfil,  namely,  to  support  your  patient's  strength  by  nutritious  diet, 
and  by  the  employment  of  wine  and  other  stimulants,  and  by  the 
administration  of  quinine,  or  of  the.  extract  or  tincture  of  bark,  or 
whatever  form  of  tonic  may  seem  best  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  case. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  you  that  during  the  whole  progress  of 
the  case  your  prognosis  must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  local  du- 
ease  rather  than  by  the  urgency  of  the  general  symptoms.  So  long 
as  the  sloughing  is  unchecked  the  affection  is  tending  rapidly  to  i 
fatal  issue,  and  this,  even  though  the  pulse  be  not  very  feeble,  though 
the  appetite  be  good,  and  the  child  still  retain  its  cheerfulness. 

It  might  seem  to  you  to  be  an  omission  on  my  part,  if  I  left  tie 
subject  of  inflammation  and  gangrene  of  the  mouth  without  some 
notice  of  the  supposed  influence  of  mercury  in  its  production.  Then 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  preparation,  even  when  given  in  sntll 
doses,  has,  in  a  few  instances,  produced  severe  ptyalism,  inflammation 
of  the  mouth,  loss  of  the  teeth,  and  necrosis,  more  6r  less  extensive, 
of  the  lower  jaw.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  inflammation  has  terminated 
in  gangrene  of  the  cheek,  which  has  presented  many  of  the  character! 
that  we  have  just  been  noticing ;  and  in  such  circumstances  inquests 
have  sometimes  been  held,  and  blame  has  been  attached  to  the  medical 
attendant  for  alleged  want  of  caution  in  the  administration  of  so  pow- 
erful an  agent  as  mercury.  Now,  although  mercury  should  never  be 
given  without  necessity,  nor  its  administration  continued  without 
watching  its  effects  most  carefully,  yet  I  cannot  but  regard  the  super- 
vention of  gangrene  of  the  mouth  during  its  use  as  merely  an  acci- 
dental coincidence,  or  else  as  the  result  of  some  peculiar  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  patient,  such  as  has  been  observed  in  the  adult  as  well  as  in  the 
child.  Nearly  40,000  children,  of  all  ages,  have  come  under  my  care 
during  my  connection  with  the  Children's  Infirmary  and  the  Children's 
Hospital,  and  I  have  administered  mercury  to  any  of  them  who  seemed 
to  require  it,  but  hardly  ever  saw  salivation  follow  its  employment 
before  the  completion  of  the  first  dentition ;  and  never  but  once  ob- 
served that  medicine,  at  any  age,  produce  any  affection  of  the  month 
sufficiently  serious  to  cause  me  a  moment's  anxiety.  In  that  one  instance, 
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however,  the  death  of  the  child,  a  boy  aged  four  years  and  a  half,  was, 
I  think,  due  to  the  employment  of  mercury. 

An  inconvenience — I  do  not  know  that  it  deserves  a  more  serious 
designation — inseparable  from  the  arrangement  of  subjects  which  I 
have  adopted,  is  that  we  pass  at  once  from  diseases  that  are  very  haz- 
ardous, to  others  which  are  of  a  comparatively  trifling  character,  or 
are  the  sources  of  discomfort  rather  than  of  severe  suffering.  Of  this 
some  of  the  ailments  which  remain  for  our  consideration  to-day  are 
no  inapt  illustrations. 

Inflammation  of  the  soft  palate,  tonsils,  and  fauces,  constituting 
Cynanche  Tonsillaris,  is  not  strictly  limited  to  any  age,  nor  attended 
with  any  special  symptoms  when  it  occurs  in  the  child.  It  is,  how- 
ever, comparatively  rare  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  is  almost 
always  less  severe  than  at  or  after  puberty,  while  I  scarcely  remember 
to  have  met  with  it  under  five  years  of  age— -a  circumstance  which 
attaches  special  importance  to  sore-throat  in  young  children,  since  it 
will  usually  be  found  to  betoken  the  approach  of  scarlet  fever  or  of 
diphtheria  rather  than  the  existence  of  simple  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils. 

But,  though  acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  is  unusual  in  early 
childhood,  a  sort  of  chronic  inflammation  of  those  glands,  which  leacU 
to  their  very  considerable  enlargement,  is  far  from  uncommon ;  and 
this  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  which,  in  the  adult,  is  little  more  than 
an  inconvenience,  is,  in  the  child,  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of  more 
serious  evils.  It  is  seldom  traceable  to  any  acute  attack  of  angina, 
but  usually  comes  on  in  children  who  are  out  of  health,  feeble,  and 
strumous ;  or  takes  place  slowly  during  the  latter  stages  of  the  first 
dentition,  the  irritation  of  which  appears  in  some  cases  to  be  its  only 
exciting  cause. 

Unless  accidentally  discovered,  the  enlargement  of  the  tonsil  has 
usually  become  very  considerable  before  it  attracts  much  notice,  and 
hence  it  is  comparatively  seldom  observed  in  children  under  three 
years  old,  though  M.  Robert,  a  French  surgeon,1  who  has  written  a 
very  excellent  paper  on  the  subject,  speaks  of  having  noticed  it  as 
early  as  the  sixth  month. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  that  attract  attention  is  the  habitually 
loud  snoring  of  the  child  during  sleep,  owing  to  the  enlarged  tonsils 
pressing  up  thevelum,  and  thus  obstructing  the  passage  of  air  through 
the  posterior  nares,  while  at  the  same  time  the  voice  becomes  thick ; 
and  both  of  these  symptoms  are  remarkably  aggravated  during,  and 
for  some  time  after,  even  slight  attacks  of  catarrh.  An  amount  of  en- 
largement of  the  tonsils  sufficient  to  cause  these  symptoms  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  if  it  do  not  exceed  this  extent  the  inconvenience 
to  which  it  gives  rise  will  in  general  disappear  altogether  with  the 
development  of  the  mouth  and  vocal  organs  at  the  period  of  puberty. 
Often,  however,  it  is  more  considerable,  and  then  the  tonsils  produce 
a  degree  of  deafness,  partly  by  actual  pressure  on  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  partly  by  the  state  of  habitual  congestion  which  they  occasion 

1  In  the  Bulletin  General  de  The'rapemique,  May  and  July,  1813. 
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in  the  parts  in  their  neighborhood ;  the  respiration,  moreover,  becoM 
rather  labored,  and  the  child  has  a  constant  hacking  cough,  occasionifij 
aggravated  and  paroxysmal — two  symptoms  which  I  have  known  to 
raise  on  more  than  one  occasion  an  unfounded  apprehension  of  phthisis; 
and  to  lead  in  other  cases,   where  some  phthisical  disease  actuiBj 
existed,  to  the  expression  of  a  more  gloomy  prognosis  than  was  war- 
ranted by  the  amount  of  mischief  in  the  lungs.     Now  and  then  the 
difficulty  of  respiration  from  mere  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  hasbea 
so  considerable  as  to  threaten  life.     No  instance  of  this,  indeed,  hi 
come  under  my  own  observation,  but  my  friend  and  former  colleague, 
Mr.  Shaw,  once  had  a  little  boy  under  his  care,  who,  in  addition  to 
constant  dyspnoea,  suffered  from  occasional  fits  of  suffocation  arising 
from  this  cause ;  and  one  of  these  fits  was  so  severe  that  in  order  to 
preserve  the  child's  life  it  was  necessary  to  perform  laryngotomy. 

The  long  existence  of  considerable  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  and 
the  consequent  almost  complete  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  nostrils,  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  alteration  in  the  form  of 
the  parts  thus  thrown  out  of  use.  The  nostrils  become  extremely 
small,  narrow,  and  compressed ;  and  the  peculiar  character  which  the 
physiognomy  thus  acquires  is  further  increased  by  the  accompanying 
modification  in  the  development  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  superior 
dental  arch  remains  very  narrow,  so  as  not  to  allow  adequate  room 
for  the  teeth,  which  consequently  overlap  each  other  very  much,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  palate  becomes  usually  high  and  arched.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  mode  in  which  due  development  is  interfered  with; 
but  it  was  noticed  many  years  ago  by  Dupuytren  that  enlargement  of 
the  tonsils  and  the  pigeon-breast  very  usually  go  together.  The 
fact  was  confirmed  by  others,  but  I  believe  that  Sir.  Shaw1  was  the 
first  person  to  offer  an  explanation  of  it.  He  pointed  out  how  the 
obstacle  to  the  free  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  prevents  their  being 
filled  at  each  inspiratory  effort;  so  that  a  vacuum  would  be  formed 
between  them  and  the  walls  of  the  chest,  were  it  not  that  the  presence 
of  the  external  air  on  the  yielding  parietes  of  the  thorax  forces  them 
inwards  to  occupy  the  vacant  space ;  and  doing  so  most  readily  where 
their  resistance  is  least,  namely,  at  the  commencement  of  the  costtl 
cartilages,  produces  the  well-known  lateral  flattening  of  the  thorax, 
and  prominence  of  the  sternum.  The  little  boy  whose  case  I  have  just 
mentioned  as  necessitating  the  operation  of  laryngotomy,  gave  in  his 
own  person  a  striking  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  the  explanation 
which  I  have  just  given  you.  "  On  his  admission  into  the  hospital," 
says  Mr.  Shaw,  "and  for  several  weeks  afterwards,  it  was  observed 
that  he  had  the  pigeon-breast  form  of  chest ;  but  after  his  tonsils  were 
excised,  and  his  breathing  had  been  perfectly  free  for  some  time,  the 
sternum  subsided  to  its  proper  level,  and  the  thorax  recovered  its 
natural  shape." 

Enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  then,  though  at  first  sight  it  may  appear 

1  Medical  Gazette,  Oct.  23,  1841.  See  also  his  remarks  in  the  article  Thorax  in  the 
Cycloputliaof  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  p.  1039;  and  also  those  of  M.  Robert,  in  hit 
pnper  already  referred  to. 
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a  trivial  ailment,  is  yet  one  which  you  must  by  no  means  neglect.  A 
weakly  child,  whose  tonsils  are  but  slightly  enlarged,  will  often  get 
rid  of  his  ailment  as  he  gains  health  and  strength,  or  at  puberty  will 
completely  outgrow  it.  Any  slight  attack  of  cold,  however,  is  apt  to 
be  followed  by  the  increase  or  the  return  of  the  enlargement ;  and 
though  this  may  often  be  kept  in  check  by  the  application  of  pow- 
dered alum  once  or  twice  a  day  to  the  tonsils,  or  by  touching  them 
every  day  or  two  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  yet  on  the  whole  the 
tendency  is  towards  the  increase  rather  than  the  lessening  of  the  evil. 
[n  no  case,  indeed,  in  which  the  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  is  con- 
siderable, or  of  long  standing,  have  I  found  these  measures,  or  the 
painting  the  exterior  of  the  throat  just  above  the  angle  of  the  jaw  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  of  much  service,  and  excision  of  the  tonsils  is  then 
the  only  remedy.  Whether  this  be  had  recourse  to  at  once,  or  whether 
you  will  wait  a  few  years  till  the  child  is  older  and  better  capable  of 
that  slight  amount  of  self-control  which  is  desirable  for  the  performance 
of  the  operation,  must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  tonsils,  on  the  amount 
of  inconvenience  which  they  occasion,  and  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  any  marked  deformity  of  the  chest.  There  is  one  circumstance, 
however,  which  would  always  induce  me,  independent  of  other  grounds, 
to  advise  the  immediate  excision  of  enlarged  tonsils ;  namely,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  constant  or  frequent  cough,  or  the  presence  of  any  other 
lymptom  warranting  a  suspicion  of  phthisical  disease  in  the  chest. 
The  enlarged  tonsils  not  only  mechanically  interfere  with  the  ready 
entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  but  keep  up  a  constant  irritation  of  the 
air-passages,  and  thus  maintain  a  condition  most  unfavorable  to  the 
arrest  of  tubercular  disease  in  the  chest;  while  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion I  have  seen  most  threatening  symptoms  disappear  with  great 
rapidity  after  their  removal.  If,  after  the  tonsils  have  been  removed, 
the  chest  is  long  in  regaining  its  natural  form,  the  use  of  dumb  bells, 
and  the  careful  practice  of  gymnastic  exercises,  are  often  of  much 
service.  Dupuytren's  recommendation,  too,  to  stand  the  child  with  its 
back  against  a  wall,  and  then  placing  the  hand  upon  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  sternum,  to  press  firmly  upon  it  during  each  expira- 
tory, effort,  remitting  the  pressure  during  inspiration,  in  order  that  the 
child  may  fill  its  chest  as  completely  as  possible,  I  have  found  to  be, 
in  spite  of  its  seeming  roughness,  extremely  valuable  as  an  additional 
means  of  removing  the  deformity  of  the  pigeon-breast. 

In  the  year  1840,  Dr.  Fleming,  of  Dublin,1  called  attention  to  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  abscess  behind  the  pharynx,  which,  pressing 
forward  against  the  trachea,  gives  rise  to  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  some- 
times even  produces  suffocation.  Isolated  cases  of  this  accident  had, 
indeed,  fallen  under  the  notice  of  previous  observers,  but  by  none, 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Abercrombie,2  had  they  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  remark ;  while  to  Dr.  Fleming  unquestionably  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  laid  down  distinct  rules  for  its  diagnosis,  and 
clear  directions  for  its   treatment.     Since  Dr.  Fleming's  paper  was 

1  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  xvii,  p.  41. 

•  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xv,  1819,  p.  260. 
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lishcd,  many  other  instances  of  the  affection  have  been  recordeit, 

scinlly  by  M.  Mondiere1  and  M.  Duparcoue,*  the  latter  of  whom 

■o  pointed  o\it  certain  distinctive  differences  between  cases  where 

matter  accumulates  behind  the  pharynx,  and  others  in  which  it 

a  lower  down,  behind  the  (esophagus;  and  by  Dr.  Allin,'  an 

can  physician,  who  in  a  very  able  paper  has  collected  the  statu- 

-I   fifty-eight  cases  of  the  affection.      Neither  form  of  it  ia  exclt- 

y  confined  to  early  life:   yet  it  happens  in  children  with  sufficient 

frequency  to  entitle  it  to  some  notice  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 

Diseases  of  Childhood.* 

There  nro  a  few  instances  on  record   of  the  formation  of  retro- 
pharyngeal abscess  as  the  result  of  direct  injury;  or  of  its  occur- 
rence in  connection  with  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebra.     Leaving, 
however,  these   exceptional    cases  out  of  consideration,  the  affection 
may  be  said  to  present  itself  oither  as  a  sequela  of  fever,  or  as  an 
idiopathic  disease;    tiie  latter  much  more  frequently  than  the  former. 
In  either  case  the  characteristic  indications  of  its  existence  are  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing  and  in  breathing;  often  accompanied  with  a  pe- 
culiar sound  in  respiration,  though  not  with  the   stridor  of  croupy 
breathing,  nor  the  loud  clangor  of  croupy  cough.     These  symptom* 
"i  aggravated  in  the  recumbent  posture,  any  attempt  to  assume  which 
Followed  by  immediate  threatening  of  suffocation;   though,  in  ipjte 
lie  affection  often  continues  with  unabated  severity,  but  ye) 
"atroying  life,  for  several  days  together,  and  presents  in  Iflu 
ery  important  difference  from  the  course  of  croup.      Mo 
markable  stiffness  of  the  neck,  and  retraction  with  irai 


'  VF.xpCiit 

*  New  York  Journal  of  M< 

•  H.  Mondiere  states  that 
reached  adult  age,  and   that 
Duparcqua  mentions,  thai  in 
patients  wu  leu  than  4}  ye 
Very  incomplete,  and    M.  Duparcqi 
paper  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.     In  all  the  ins 
pressly  atated  in  bis  tables,  it  is  yet  apparent  frorr 
reached  adult  age,  or  at  leant  had  pasted  the  peri 
that  he  mentions  2  others  be  added  from  different 

Under  six  months  old,   ..... 
Between  six  months  and  one  year,  ox  staled  to  be  infanta, 

"  two        "       three, 

"  three      "       five,  . 


1.  20.  27,  and  Fevrier  3,  1842. 
iotie.  Dec .,1843,  p.  24S. 

jieine,  vol.  vii,  Nov.,  1851,  p.  307. 

II  out  of  18  patients  whose  history  he  collected   had  not 

7  were    between    11   weeks    and    4}   years  old;    and   H. 

1(1  out  of  30  cases    to  which    he    refers,  the    age   of  the 

Unfortunately,  however,  M.  MondiWs  references  an 

I.     In    this   respect.  Dr.  AlluVs 

•i  m  which  the  age  ia  not  ex- 

s  context    that    the    patient  bed 

if  puberty.      If  to  the  58  cast* 

followi* 


obtain   the 


67 


Of  the  nine  additional  eases  it  may  be  stated  that  rbnr  in  the  ad 
Monriiire  in  his  paper  in  L  Experience ;  two  in  the  child  are  recorded  by  Dr.  A  here- 
in the  Edinburgh  Journal;  one  in  an  infant  is  related  by  Dr.  Noll  in  the  Deutsche  I 
and  republished  in  Schmidt's  JahrbUcher,  vol.  Ixxft,  1832,  p.  236;  the  n 
those  which  came  under  my  own  observation. 
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bility  of  the  head,  are  present  in  mtlny  instances  ;  while,  though  the 
glands  are  not  enlarged,  there  is  often  a  distinct  swelling  of  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  neck,  which  is  frequently  more  apparent  on  one  than  on 
the  other  side.  If  in  these  circumstances  the  finger  be  carried  over 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  down  towards  the  pharynx,  a  firm,  some- 
what elastic  swelling  will  be  detected,  closing  more  or  less  completely 
the  canal  of  the  pharynx,  and  projecting  forward  over  the  opening  of 
the  glottis,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  access  of  air  to  the  lungs.  Some- 
times on  opening  the  mouth  and  depressing  the  tongue,  the  swelling 
can  be  distinctly  seen  almost  or  quite  in  the  mesial  line,  pressing  for- 
ward the  velum  palati,  and  obviously  encroaching  greatly  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  windpipe ;  but  sometimes  the  tumor  is  situated  too  low 
down  to  be  brought  into  view,  while  in  other  cases  the  mouth  cannot 
be  opened  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  back  of  the  throat  being  seen  ; 
and  the  tumor  can  then  be  detected  only  by  the  finger. 

Only  two  cases  of  the  affection  have  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. The  first  patient  was  an  idiot  girl,  5J  years  old,  who  was  at- 
tacked by  mild  scarlatina  on  January  24th.  During  the  course  of  the 
fever  no  remarkable  symptom  presented  itself,  but  on  its  decline  the 
child  complained  much  of  her  mouth,  frequently  put  her  hand  to  it, 
and  refused  all  except  liquid  food  on  account  of  its  hurting  her ;  but 
on  looking  into  her  throat,  neither  redness  nor  swelling  was  perceptible. 

About  February  7,  swelling  appeared  near  each  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  but  rather  lower  down  than  in  the  situation  of  the  parotid  gland. 
The  swelling  on  the  left  side  subsided  on  the  application  of  a  few 
leeches,  but  that  on  the  right  side  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
difficulty  in  deglutition  became  more  distressing.  By  February  13, 
the  dysphagia  had  become  very  much  increased;  the  child  could 
swallow  only  by  gulps,  and  at  each  effort  she  was  greatly  distressed 
for  breath ;  though  at  other  times  she  lay  in  a  half  conscious  state, 
with  labored  respiration,  and  frothing  slightly  at  the  mouth.  On  the 
16th  the  child  was  still  worse :  her  respiration  was  very  difficult, 
though  not  attended  by  the  violent  struggle  for  breath  which  is  so 
often  observed  in  cases  of  croup  ;  a  dirty  yellowish  puriform  matter, 
rendered  frothy  by  air,  now  collected  as  a  sort  of  foam  at  her  mouth, 
and  deglutition  almost  choked  her;  but  still  there  was  no  swelling  of 
the  tonsils,  and  the  swelling  of  the  side  of  the  neck  was  so  tense  that 
I  did  not  think  it  possible  for  matter  to  be  anywhere  near  the  surface. 
On  the  following  day  she  died,  apparently  as  much  from  exhaustion 
as  from  asphyxia ;  it  having  for  some  days  been  impossible  to  give 
her  more  than  a  very  small  quantity  of  nourishrilent. 

Immediately  on  dividing  the  cervical  fascia  on  the  right  side,  a 
quantity  of  thick,  yellow,  healthy  pus  poured  out.  This  matter  had 
burrowed  close  to  the  oesophagus  to  within  little  more  than  an  inch  of 
the  clavicle ;  and  also  in  an  oblique  direction  behind  the  oesophagus 
towards  the  left  side,  completely  detaching  it  from  its  connections  on 
the  right  side,  though  not  on  the  left.  It  passed  up  behind  the  oeso- 
phagus and  pharynx  quite  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  a  few  shreds  of 
cellular  tissue  bathed  in  pus  being  all  that  remained  of  their  posterior 
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attachments.   The  tonsils  were  not  enlarged,  and  the  glottis  was  neither 
red  nor  swollen,  but  quite  natural. 

In  the  other  case  the  affection  was  idiopathic,  and  the  child  a  boy 
only  eight  months  old.  He  became  dull,  drooped,  and  appeared  to 
have  a  stoppage  in  his  nose  which  rendered  respiration  difficult.  After 
these  vague  symptoms  had  lasted  for  a  month,  the  child  began  to  swal- 
low with  difficulty,  and  deglutition  sometimes  was  quite  impossible, 
while  his  respiration,  habitually  difficult,  became  especially  so  when 
he  was  asleep.  For  five  weeks  he  was  treated  for  some  supposed  head 
affection  with  aperients,  cold  lotions  to  the  head,  &c.  ;  and  for  another 
week,  his  symptoms  having  increased  in  severity,  his  case  was  regarded 
by  another  practitioner  as  one  of  bronchitis. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  from  his  first  indisposition  the  boy  came 
under  my  notice.  He  was  lying  asleep  in  his  mother's  arms,  his  head 
rather  thrown  back,  his  face  very  pale  and  somewhat  puffy,  his  mouth 
wide  open,  and  his  tongue  turned  up  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  His 
breathing  was  labored,  and  attended  with  an  extremely  loud  constant 
cluck,  not  at  all  resembling  the  stridor  of  croup.  This  sound  was 
louder  and  his  breathing  was  more  difficult  when  asleep  than  while 
awake,  though  both  were  very  marked  even  then,  and  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  lungs  was  imperfect,  especially  on  the  left  side. 

The  child  sucked  moderately  well,  leaving  off  to  breathe  very  fre- 
quently, but  managing  to  swallow,,  and  not  returning  the  milk  either 
through  the  nose  or  mouth. 

On  passing  my  finger  down  the  throat,  I  felt  a  hard  body  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  which  seemed  to  occupy  the  space  completely,  and  on 
depressing  the  tongue  I  saw  the  uvula  and  velum  forced  forward  by 
a  body  completely  occupying  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  The  surface 
of  this  tumor  was  generally  red,  but  one  or  two  yellow  spots  appeared 
on  it,  as  if  due  to  the  presence  of  matter  showing  through  a  thin  in- 
vestment ;  and  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  the  blade  of  which  was  de- 
fended by  plaster,  being  plunged  into  it,  nearly  an  ounce  of  yellow  pus 
escaped  and  the  tumor  immediately  collapsed. 

Air  now  entered  the  chest  freely ;  the  child  sucked  readily,  and 
soon  fell  asleep,  breathing  quietly.  The  same  evening,  his  respiration 
becoming  once  more  less  tranquil,  his  mother  put  her  finger  down  his 
throat,  and  pressed,  as  she  had  been  directed,  against  the  side  of  the 
abscess,  when  a  little  pus  escaped,  with  immediate  relief  to  the  child. 
On  the  day  after  the  puncture  the  swelling  was  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut, 
situated  almost  completely  to  the  left  of  the  mesial  line.  It  felt  hard 
to  the  touch,  but  a  little  pus  could  be  squeezed  out  of  it  on  pressure; 
and  this  continued  to  be  the  case  for  about  three  days,  the  swelling 
itself  not  entirely  disappearing  for  nearly  three  weeks,  though  it  pro- 
duced no  further  symptom,  and  the  child  has  since  continued  perfectly 
well. 

Though  in  the  first  case  the  affection  was  not  recognized  during  life, 
yet  in  it  no  less  than  in  the  second  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  re- 
tropharyngeal abscess  were  clearly  manifest.  Such,  too,  I  believe  to 
be  the  case  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  though  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  now  and  then  somewhat  obscure  the  diagnotis.    In 
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the  first  place,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  uniformity  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  earlier  symptoms — fever  and  cerebral  disturbance  attending 
it  in  some  cases,  dyspnoea  being  the  prominent  symptom  in  others :  so 
that  suspicion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  is  often  lulled  to 
sleep,  and  the  true  import  of  the  dysphagia  or  of  the  difficult  breath- 
ing is  not  apprehended  even  when  it  becomes  manifest.  Moreover, 
the  duration  of  the  earlier  symptoms  is  very  various ;  and  while  the 
disease  sometimes  runs  a  chronic  Course,  in  other  cases  it  attains  an 
extreme  degree  of  severity  in  two  or  three  days,  and  even  destroys 
life  within  that  period  by  the  intensity  of  the  cerebral  disturbance 
which  sometimes  accompanies  it.  Nor  is  this  all;. but  dysphagia, 
though  generally  insisted  on  as  a  pathognomonic  symptom  of  the  affec- 
tion, is  sometimes  not  very  remarkable ;  while  now  and  then,  as  in 
one  of  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Abercrombic,  and  in  that  detailed  by 
Dr.  Peacock,  it  was  altogether  absent.  In  the  latter  case,  too,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  abscess,  no  tumor  was  discovered  on  in- 
spection of  the  throat,  nor  was  any  perceived  even  on  introduction  of 
the  finger.     This,  however,  is  an  extremely  unusual  occurrence. 

M.  Duparcque  enumerates  the  following  symptoms  as  peculiar  to 
eases  where  the  abscess  has  formed  behind  the  oesophagus:  1st. 
Severe  pain,  produced  even  by  moderate  pressure  on  the  larynx  and 
upper  part  of  the  trachea.  2d.  The  circumstances  that  such  pressure 
produces  entire  suspension  of  respiration.  3d.  Displacement  of  the 
larynx  forwards  and  to  the  right.  I  cannot,  however,  from  my  own 
experience  say  anything  as  to  the  special  significance  of  these  symp- 
toms, though  they  arc  certainly  such  as  one  would  anticipate  meeting 
with,  where  the  seat  of  the  abscess  is  lower  than  the  pharynx. 

From  the  uncertainty  of  its  early  signs  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down 
any  definite  rules  for  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage  of  this  affection. 
In  some  instances,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  a  child  one  month  old,1 
related  by  Dr.  Fleming,  it  is  probably  not  recognized  at  all,  but  comes 
to  an  end  by  the  matter  making  for  itself  a  way  before  the  more  for- 
midable symptoms  of  dyspnoea  and  difficult  deglutition  have  mani- 
fested themselves,  and  escaping  through  the  nares. 

In  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  affection,  when  its  nature  has  become 
clearly  obvious,  the  indication  is  a  very  simple  one ;  and  there  is  sel- 
dom much  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out.  The  abscess  is  to  be  punc- 
tured, and  with  the  escape  of  the  matter  alt  the  formidable  symptoms 
at  once  disappear.  For  this  purpose  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  the 
blade  of  which  is  protected  by  sticking-plaster  wrapped  around  it, 
answers  generally  perfectly  well ;  but  for  cases  where  the  seat  of  the 
tumor  is  very  low  down,  or  where  there  is  difficulty  in  opening  the 
mouth,  a  trocar  and  a  canula,  such  as  Dr.  Fleming  employed  for  the 

Eurpose,  may  be  preferable.  The  only  additional  caution  which  I 
ave  to  offer  for  the  subsequent  management  of  the  patient  is,  that 
for  a  day  or  two  pressure  be  occasionally  made  with  the  finger  on  the 
tumor,  in  order  to  keep  the  sac  of  the  abscess  completely  empty,  since 

1  Loc  cit.}  p.  58. 
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otherwise  the  matter  may  collect  again,  and  give  rise  to  a  renewal  of 
the  former  symptoms. 

Inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland — the  Cynanche  parotidea  of  scien- 
tific writers,  called  mumps  by  the  vulgar — is  an  affection  met  with 
among  children  and  young  persons,  concerning  which  a  few  wordi 
only  need  be  said ;  and  I  know  of  no  more  suitable  place  than  the 
present  for  introducing  them.  It  attacks  young  persons  after  seven 
years  of  age,  much  oftencr,  and  with  much  greater  severity,  than 
infants  or  very  young  children.  Though 'it  sometimes  occurs  asi 
sporadic  affection,  it  is  more  commonly  met  with  as  an  epidemic ;  and 
being  likewise  propagated  by  contagion,  it  not  unfrequentlv  attacks 
most  of  the  inmates  of  a  boarding-school,  or  of  any  other  public  insti- 
tution in  which  large  numbers  of  the  youth  of  either  sex  are  collected 
together.  The  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  one  or  both  parotid  glanda, 
and  in  the  adjoining  cellular  tissue;  but  if  the  attack  be  at  all  severe, 
the  submaxillary  and  other  salivary  glands  generally  become  involved 
during  its  progress.  It  generally  sets  in  with  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  slight  fever  or  catarrh,  which  are  followed  in  about  twenty-four 
hours  by  stiffness  of  the  neck  and  pain  about  the  lower  jaw,  any 
movement  of  which,  either  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  or  of  mas- 
tication, is  obviously  attended  with  considerable  suffering.  At  the 
same  tjjnc,  too,  a  swelling  makes  its  appearance  about  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  sometimes  on  one  side  only,  at  other  times  on  both ; 
and  this  swelling  increasing  rapidly  in  size,  occasions  great  disfigure- 
ment of  the  face.  The  swelling  is  usually  very  tense,  but  the  color 
of  the  skin  is  in  general  unaltered,  except  in  some  cases,  in  which  the 
glands  on  both  sides  being  swollen,  and  pressing  much  upon  the  veins 
the  return  of  blood  from  the  head  is  impeded,  and  the  face  assume*  a 
flushed  appearance.  If  the  swelling  be  very  considerable,  deglutition 
for  a  short  time  is  rendered  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost  impossible, 
and  the  tongue  becomes  dry  from  the  child  breathing  with  its  mouth 
open  ;  but  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  neither  morbidly  increased  nor 
diminished.  If  the  disease  be  severe,  the  child  suffers  much,  is  very 
feverish,  and  may  be  even  light-headed ;  but  in  the  course  of  forty- 
eight  hours  from  the  appearance  of  the  swelling  it  reaches  its  height, 
and  the  fever  begins  to  subside  and  the  swelling  to  diminish.  The 
time  of  the  final  disappearance  of  the  swelling  is  very  variable,  being 
five  or  six  days  in  some  cases,  ten  days-or  a  fortnight  in  others  ;  while, 
in  some  instances,  the  glands  on  one  side  arc  affected  first,  and  when 
the  attack  is  subsiding  there,  those  of  the  opposite  side  become  affected 
in  a  similar  way,  and  the  duration  of  the  ailment  is  thus  protracted. 
The  occurrence  of  suppuration  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  glands  i» 
a  rare  termination  of  the  inflammation;  but  is,  I  believe,  oftencr  mot 
with  in  infants  and  young  children  than  in  those  who  are  approaching 
the  period  of  puberty.  On  the  other  hand,  metastasis  of  the  disease 
from  the  parotid  to  the  mamma,  tho  testicle,  or  the  brain,  of  all  of 
which  instances  are  recorded  by  different  writers,  appears  to  be  rare 
in  proportion  to  the  tender  age  of  the  patient.  The  most  formidable 
of  these  metastases,  indeed — that  to  the  brain — would  seem  to  be  an 
accident  very  seldom  met  with,  and  neither  of  it,  nor  of  the  translation 
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of  the  disease  to  the  mamma  or  the  testicle,  can  I  say  anything  from 
personal  experience. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  in  general  very  simple,  and  requires 
the  judicious  selection  of  precautionary  measures  rather  than  active 
interference.  Mild 'antiphlogistic  medicines,  with  the  application  of 
warmth  locally,  are  all  that  is  usually  needed ;  and  local  depletion  is 
neither  necessary  nor  useful.  The  period  during  which  much  distress 
and  much  difficulty  of  deglutition  exist  is  generally  very  short ;  so 
that  even  in  severe  cases  it  will  be  our  wisest  course  to  await  the 

Sontaneous  subsidence  of  the  swelling.  If  suppuration  should  take' 
ace  in  the  cellular  tissue  about  the  gland,  a  warm  poultice  must  be 
substituted  for  the  fomentations  previously  employed.  Even  when 
the  gland  remains  enlarged,  as  it  sometimes  does  for  some  time  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  it  is  yet  in  general  the  best 
plan  to' let  it  alone,  since  the  swelling  is  sure  eventually  to  disappear 
of  its  own  accord. 

With  reference  to  the  management  of  the  metastases  of  the  disease, 
I  have  no  observations  to  make,  further  than  that  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  however  induced,  is  not  an  affection  with  which  we  can  safely 
temporize;  while  a  mild  and  palliative  treatment  will  generally  an- 
swer every  purpose,  when  either  the  mamma  or  the  testicle  has  become 
the  seat  of  the  affection. 


LECTURE    XXXIV. 

DlSBASBS  o?  THI  Stomach — Vomiting  often  symptomatic  of  disease  elsewhere— occasion- 
ally occurs  suddenly  in  a  previously  healthy  infant  without  signs  of  general  illness — its 
treatment — is  often  one  out  of  many  symptoms  of  indigestion. — Infantile  dyspepsia — 
sometimes  connected  with  general  debility  of  the  system ;  at  others,  dependent  on 
special  disorder  of  the  stomach — its  symptoms  and  treatment. 

SOFTINIHQ  or  TBI  Stomach — discovered  after  death  in  various  degrees — different  theories 
as  to  its  nature — great  frequency  in  early  infancy — Dr.  Els&sser's  explanation  of  this 
fact — probably  not  correct  to  the  full  extent. 

Rsmatimisis  avd  Milcna — very  rare— sometimes  connected  with  injury  to  the  child 
daring  labor — their  occurrence  often  difficult  of  explanation — illustrative  cases. — Spu- 
rious hcematemesis. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  stomach  is  liable  in  early  life  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important,  although  its  functions  are  more  or  less  dis- 
ordered in  the  course  of  most  of  the  affections  of  childhood.  Vomiting, 
indeed,  is  more  frequent  in  the  infant  than  in  the  adult,  and  the  greater 
irritability  of  the  stomach  continues  even  after  the  first  few  months 
of  existence  are  past,  and  does  not  completely  cease  daring  the  early 
years  of  childhood.  Hence  it  happens,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that 
vomiting  is  sometimes  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  pleura ;  while  it  frequently  ushers  in  the  eruptive  fevers, 
1  ikl  the  early  stages  of  cerebral  disease.     Causes  more  purely 
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local  produce  a  similar  effect,  and  vomiting  often  attends  upop  into  . 
tile  diarrhoea,  and  is  associated  with  signs  of  intestinal  disorder,  enf 
ciall  v  when  such  disorder  has  been  excited  by  improper  food.  Bit 
besides  these  cases,  in  which  the  disorder  of  the  stapach  is  either  tk 
result  of  disease  seated  elsewhere,  or  in  which  tKe  'disturbance  of  iH 
function  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  ingest*,  instance! 
are  sometimes  observed  in  which  the  stomach  becomes  so  irritable  m 
almost  always  to  reject  its  contents,  or  in  which,  though  the  food  takea 
be  not  brought  up  again,  the  organ  inclinable  to  effect  its  digestion. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  young  infants  are  suddenly  seised  will 
vomiting,  which,  though  violent,  and  frequently  repeated,  is  attended 
by  few  or  no  indications  of  general  intestinal  disorder.     The  child  m 
such  cases  seems  still  anxious  for  the  breast ;  but  so  great  is  the  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach,  that  the  milk  is  eithdr  thrown  up  unchanged 
immediately  after  it  has  been  swallowed,  or  it  is  retained  only  for  a  very , 
few  minutes,  and  is  then  rejected  in  a  curdled  state ;  while  each  app» 
cation  of  the  child  to  the  breast  is  followed  by  the  same  result.    It 
will  generally  be  found,  when  this  accident  takes  place  "in  the  pit*  ) 
viously  healthy  child  of  a  healthy  mother,  that  it  has  been  octet  si  oigjjlft 
by  some  act  of  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  its  mother  or  nurse.    SliT 
perhaps  has  been  absent  from  her  nursling  longer  than  usual,  and, 
returning  tired  from  a  long  walk,  or  from  some  fatiguing  occupation, 
has  at  once  offered  it  the  breast,  and  allowed  it  to  suck  abundantly; 
or  the  infant  has  been  roused  from  sleep,  before  its  customary  hour,  or 
it  has  been  over-excited  or  over-wearied  at  play,  or,  in  hot  weather, 
has  been  carried  about  in  the  sun  without  proper  protection  from  its 
rays. 

The  infant  in  whom,  from  any  of  these  causes,  vomiting  has  come 
on,  must  at  once  be  taken  from  the  breast,  and,  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
neither  food  nor  medicine  should  be  given  to  it.  It  may  then  be 
offered  a  teaspoonful  of  cold  water ;  and  should  the  stomach  retain 
this,  one  or  two  more  spoonfuls  may  be  given  in  the  course  of  the 
next  half  hour.  If  this  be  not  rejected,  a  little  isinglass  may  be  dis- 
solved in  the  water,  which  must  still  be  given  by  a  teaspoonful  at  a 
time,  frequently  repeated ;  or  cold  barley-water  may  be  given  in  the 
same  manner.  In  eight  or  ten  hours,  if  no  return  of  vomiting  take 
place,  the  experiment  may  be  tried  of  giving  the  child  its  mother's 
milk,  or  cow's  milk  diluted  with  water,  in  small  quantities,  and  friHi 
a  teaspoon.  If  the  food  thus  given  do  not  occasion  sickness,  the  infant 
may  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  be  restored  to  the  breast; 
with  the  precaution,  however,  of  allowing  it  to  suck  only  very  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  lest  the  stomach  being  overloaded,  the  vomiting 
should  again  be  produced.. 

In  many  instances  where  the  sickness  has  arisen  from  some  acci- 
dental cause,  such  as  those  above  referred  to,  the  adoption  of  these 
precautions  will  suffice  to  restore  the  child's  health.  I£  however,  other 
indications  of  gastric;  or  intestinal  disorder  have  preceded  the  sickness, 
or  are  associated  with  it,  medicine  cannot  be  wholly  dispensed  with. 
According  to  the  ace  of  the  child,  a  quarter,  half,  or  a  whole  grain  of 
calomel  may  be  laid  upon  the  tongue,  while  sucking  is  forbidaen/and 
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ie  plan  already  recommended  is  in  other  respects  strictly  carried  out. 
"  the  vomiting  have  already  continued  for  several  hours  before  the 
[option  of  any  treatment,  a  small  mustard  poultice  may  likewise  be 
applied  to  the  epigastrium.  In  about  a  couple  of  hours  after  the  calo- 
>1  has  been  given,  the  child  may  have  a  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture 
retaining  small  doses  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  and  chloric  ether, 
^Dr  of  ether  and  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  and  this  may  be  continued  every 
!-■  three  or  four  hours  so  long  as  any  unusual  irritability  of  the  stomach 

remains.  * 

\2  Sickness,  however,  is  not  always  a  solitary  symptom,  unattended  by 
*.  other  indications  of  gastric  disorder,  but  is  sometimes  associated  with 
the  signs  of  general  impairment  of  the  digestive  powers.  In  its  graver 
forms,  indigestion  is  associated  with  greatly  impaired  nutrition,  and 
'  ,with  all  those  serious  results  which  are  characteristic  of  the  atrophy 
•  lof  young  children.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that,  though  the  child 
feuioes  not  lose  much  flesh,  yet  digestion  is  ill  performed,  and  various 
*l  dyspeptic  svmptoms  appear,  which  would  be  troublesome  rather  than 
'  alarming,  if  it  were  not  that  they  are  often  connected  with  the  stru- 
lous'diathesis,  and  are  the  first  indications  of  a  state  of  constitution 
irwhich,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  pulmonary  phthisis  is  very 
apt  to  supervene. 

In  some  of  these  cases  there  is  complete  anorexia,  the  infant  caring 
neither  for  the  breast  nor  for  any  other  food  that  may  be  offered  it. 
It  loses  the  look  of  health,  and  grows  pale  and  languid,  although  it 
may  not  have  any  especial  disorder  either  of  the  stomach  or  bowels. 
It  sucks  but  seldom,  and  is  soon  satisfied;  and  even  of  the  small 
quantity  taken,  a  portion  is  often  regurgitated  almost  immediately. 
This  state  of  things  is  sometimes  brought  on  by  a  mother's  over- 
anxious care,  who,  fearful  of  her  infant  taking  cold,  keeps  it  in  a  room 
too  hot  or  too  imperfectly  ventilated.  It  follows,  also,  in  delicate  in- 
fants on  attacks  of  catarrh  or  diarrhoea,  but  is  then  for  the  most  part 
a  passing  evil  which  time  will  cure.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, the  loss  of  appetite  is  associated  with  evidence  of  the  stomach's 
inability  to  digest  even  the  small  quantity  of  food  taken,  and  there 
exists  more  or  less  marked  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder.  Anorexia, 
too,  is  far  from  being  a  constant  attendant  upon  infantile  dyspepsia ; 
hut  in  still  more  numerous  instances,  although  the  power  of  assimilat- 
-  ing  the  food  is  in  a  great  measure  lost,  yet  there  is  an  unnatural  craving 
for  it,  and  the  infant  never  seems  so  comfortable  as  when  sucking. 
But  though  it  sucks  much,  the  milk  evidently  does  not  sit  well  upon 
the  stomach ;  for  soon  after  sucking,  the  child  begins  to  cry,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  in  much  pain  until  it  has  vomited.  The  milk  thrown  up 
is  curdled,  and  its  rejection  is  followed  by  immediate  relief;  but  at 
the  same  time  by  the  desire  for  more  food,  and  the  child  can  often  be 
pacified  only  by  allowing  it  to  suck  again.  In  other  cases,  vomiting 
is  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence,  and  there  is  neither  craving  desire 
for  food,  nor  much  pain  after  sucking,  but  the  infant  is  distressed  by 
frequent  acid  or  offensive  eructations ;  its  breath  has  a  sour  or  nauseous 
smell,  and  its  evacuations  have  a  most  fetid  odbr.  The  condition  of 
the  bowels  that  exists  in  connection  with  these  different  forms  of 
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dyspepsia  is  variable.     In  cases  of  simple  anorexia,  the  debility  of . 
the  stomach  is  participated  in  by  the  intestines;  their  peristaltic  actio* 
is  feeble,  and  constipation  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  though  the  evacua- 
tions do  not  always  present  any  marked  deviation  from  their  character 
in  health.     Constipation,  however,  though  a  frequent,  is  not  an  inva- 
riable attendant  on  indigestion,  but  the  bowels  in  some  cases  act  witfc 
due  regularity.     If  the  infant  be  brought  up  entirely  at  the  breast, 
the  evacuations  are  usually  liquid,  of  a  very  pale  yellow  color,  often 
extremely  offensive,  and  contain  shred*  of  curdled  milk,  which,  having 
escaped  through  the  pylorus,  pass  unchanged  along  the  whole  tract  of 
the  intestines.     In  many  instances,  however,  the  infant  having  been 
observed  not  to  thrive  at  the  breast,  arrowroot  or  other  farinaceous 
food  is  given  to  it,  which  the  digestive  powers  are  quite  unable  to 
assimilate,  and  which  gives  to  the  motions  the  appearance  of  putty  or 

?ipe-clay,  besmeared  more  or  less  abundantly  with  intestinal  mucus. 
'he  evacuations  are  often  parti-colored,  and  sometimes  one  or  two 
unhealthy  motions  are  followed  by  others  which  appear  perfectly 
natural ;  while  attacks  of  diarrhoea  often  come  on,  and  the  matters 
discharged  are  then  watery,  of  a  dark,  dirty  green  color,  and  exceed- 
ingly  offensive  odor. 

Dyspeptic  infants,  like  dyspeptic  adults,  often  continue  to  keep  up 
their  flesh  much  better  than  could  be  expected,  and  in  many  cases 
eventually  grow  up  to  be  strong  and  healthy  children.  Still,  the  con- 
dition is  one  that  not  merely  entails  considerable  suffering  upon  the 
child,  but,  by  its  continuance,  seriously  impairs  the  health,  renders  the 
child  but  little  able  to  bear  up  against  any  intercurrent  disease,  and 
develops  the  seeds  of  latent  phthisis. 

Within  the  space  that  can  be  allotted  to  each  subject  in  these  lec- 
tures, it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  just  glance  at  some  of  the 
main  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  dyspepsia. 
Those  cases,  the  chief  symptom  of  which  consists  in  the  loss  of  appe- 
tite, usually  require,  and  are  much  benefited  by,  a  general  tonic  plan 
of  treatment.  All  causes  unfavorable  to  health  must  be  examined  into, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  removed.  It  must  be  seen  that  the  nursery  is 
well  ventilated,  and  that  its  temperature  is  not  too  high;  while  it  will 
often  be  found  that  no  remedy  is  half  so  efficacious  as  change  of  air. 
Next,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  regurgitation  of  the  food  is  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  weakness  and  consequent  irritability  of  the 
stomach  ;  and  care  must  therefore  be  taken  not  to  overload  it.  If 
these  two  points  be  attended  to,  benefit  may  then  be  looked  for  from 
the  administration  of  tonics.  These  tonics  may  be  either  such  as  the 
infusion  of  orange-peel  with  a  few  <lrops  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  some 
tincture  ;l  or,  should  any  disposition  to  diarrhoea  have  appeared,  the 

«  (So.  24.) 

B^— Acid.  Sulph.  dil.,  VRxvj. 
Tinct.  AurnntH,  gj. 
Synipi,  5j. 
Inf.  Aurantii,  JJj. 
Aq.  Cimiamnnii,  £ij.     M. 
A  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.     For  a  child  a  year  old. 
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extract  with  the  compound  tincture  of  bark  will  be  preferable  ;*  or,  if 
the  stomach  be  very  irritable,  the  liquor  cinchonae  in  combination  with 
Small  doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid3  may  be  given  with  advantage,  when 
any  other  medicine  would  be  rejected.  As  the  general  health  im- 
proves, the  constipated  condition  of  the  bowels  so  usual  in  these  cases 
will  by  degrees  disappear.  Even  if  the  symptom  should  call  for  med- 
ical interference,  it  is  not  by  drastic  purgatives  that  its  cure  must  be 
attempted.  A  soap  suppository  will  sometimes  excite  the  bowels  to 
daily  action ;  or  friction  of  the  abdomen  twice  a  day  with  warm  oil  or 
with  a  liniment  composed  of  one  part  of  linimentum  saponis,  one  of 
olive  oil,  and  two  of  tincture  of  aloes,  will  sometimes  have  the  same 
effect.  Should  it  become  necessary  to  give  aperients  internally,  the 
decoction  of  aloes  sweetened  with  liquorice,  and  mixed  with  caraway 
or  aniseed  water,  generally  answers  the  purpose  very  well  ;3  while  the 
employment  of  mercurials  must  be  restricted  to  cases  in  which  there 
is  very  evident  deficiency  in  the  biliary  secretion. 

A  different  plan  must  be  adopted  in  those  forms  of  indigestion 
which  depend  on  some  cause  other  than  mere  debility  of  the  system. 
The  rule,  indeed,  which  limits  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  taken  at  one 
time  is  no  less  applicable  here,  for  the  rejection  of  the  curdled  milk 
may  be  the  result  of  nothing  more  than  of  an  effort  which  nature 
makes  to  reduce  the  work  that  the  stomach  has  to  do  within  the 
powers  of  that  organ.  Bit  when,  notwithstanding  that  due  attention 
is  paid  to  this  important  point,  uneasiness  is  always  produced  by  taking 
food,  and  is  not  relieved  till  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour,  when  vomiting  takes  place,  or  when  the  infant  suffers 
much  from  flatulence  and  from  frequent  acid  or  nauseous  eructations, 
it  is  clear  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  something  more  than  the 
mere  feebleness  of  the  system. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  these  cases,  the  mere  fact  of  the  infant  vomit- 
ing its  food,  or  of  the  milk  so  vomited  being  rejected  in  a  coagulated 
state,  which  indicates  the  stomach  to  be  disordered,  but  it  is  the  cir- 
cumstance of  firmly  coagulated  milk  being  rejected  with  much  pain, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval  from  the  time  of  taking 
food,  which  warrants  this  conclusion.4  The  coagulation  of  its  casein 
is  the  first  change  which  the  milk  of  any  animal  undergoes  when  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  though  the  coagulum  formed  by  human 
milk  is  soft,  flocculent,  and  not  so  thoroughly  separated  from  the  other 
elements  of  the  fluid  as  the  firm  hard  curd  of  cow's  milk  is  from  the 
whey  in  which  it  floats.     In  a  state  of  health,  the  abundantly  secreted 

1  See  Formula  No.  3,  p.  50.  2  See  Formula  No.  21,  p.  380. 

»  (No.  25.) 
R. — Decoct.  Aloes  Co.,  Zvj. 
Kxtr.  Glycyrrhizrc,  i)j. 
Aqute  Anisi,  £ij.     M. 
One  or  two  tablespoonfuls  when  required.     For  a  child  a  year  old. 

*  The  physiology  and  chemistry  of  the  digestion  of  milk  will  be  found  fully  treated  in 
the  article  "Milch,"  in  Warner's  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologic;  and  in  El?asser's 
Essay,  Ueber  die  Magcnerwciohung  der  Sauglinge,  8vo,  Stuttgart,  1846.  They  are  the 
authorities  for  the  statements  in  the  text. 
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gUtrio  jnifle  speedily  redissolves  the  chief  part  of  the  casein. 
sabseqnent  addition  to  it  of  the  alkaline  bile  convei 
min.itc  of  soda ;  and  being  thus  assimilated  as  nearly  as  J 
the  characters  of  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  blood,  it  is 
sorhed  by  the  lacteals,  and  passes  into  the  mass  of  the  circulate 

Milk  tends,  however,  to  undergo  changes  spontaneously,  »U 
duce  its  coagulation,  and  the  occurrence  of  these  changes  is 
favored  by  a  moderately  high  temperature,  such  as  that  wh" 
in  the  stomach.      But  the  alterations  in  the  fluid  which 
this  spontaneous  coagulation,  are  very  different  from  those  which  are 
brought  about  in  it  by  the  vital  processes  of  digestion.      A  free  acid 
becomes  developed  abundantly  within  it,  and  the  acid  thus  generated 
shows  none  of  the  solvent  power  of  gastric  juice,  hut  by  it*   presence 
impedes  rather  than  favors  digestion.     Every  nurse  is  nw.ir 
very  slight  acidity  of  the  milk  with  which  the  infant  is  fed  «ill  some* 
to  occasion  vomiting,  stemacli-aelie,  and  ilhn'luea  ;  :m  i 
us  the  chihl  is.  concerned  must  be  much  the  snmr  whether  i: 
fermentation  had  begun  in  the  milk  before  it  was  swallowed,  or  whether 
it  commences  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  disor 
of  the  stomach,  and  the  absence  of  a  healthy  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 

The  nature  of  the  food  is  the  first  point  that  requires  attention  in 
the  management  of  these  cases  of  infantile  dyspepsia.  If  the  child 
has  been  fed  on  cow's  milk,  the  symptom*  may  have  been  produced 
by  the  gastric  juice  being  unable  to  redissolve  the  hard  card  formed 
by  the  coagulation  of  its  casein.  In  this  case  the  infant  may  some- 
times be  restored  to  health  without  the  employment  of  any  medicine. 
by  diluting  the  milk,  by  substituting  asses'  milk  for  it,  or  even  by 
giving  whey  for  a  day  or  two,  until  the  stomach  recovers  its  power! 
of  digesting  casein.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  some  alkali 
— as  the  carbonate  of  potash,  or  prepared  chalk,  or  lime-water — to  the 
milk,  is  another  precaution  which  should  not  be  omitted,  since,  while 
it  <lnes  not  "t  ill  interfere  with  digestion,  it  tend*  M  pre  Ten  I  the  mat- 
ters taken  into  the  stomach  so  readily  undergoing  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion. The  indiscriminate  employment  of  alkalies  as  medicines  is, 
however,  not  to  be  recommended;  they  are  of  service  combined  oils 
minute  doses  of  laudanum,  when  the  irritability  of  the  Stomach  Ib 
extreme,  as  in  those  cases  which  were  referred  to  at  the  oomtneoee- 
ment  of  this  lecture;  they  are  also  useful  in  oases  of  a  more  chronic 
kind,  where  the  sour  smell  of  the  evacuations,  and  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  acid  eructations,  indicate  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  acid  a 
the  prima  vUt.  I  do  not  give  them  by  themselves,  but  in  combination 
with  some  tonic,  ns  the  int'u-h.i,  ..f  calnmbu,  to  which  the  exul 
dandelion;  and  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  may  be  added,  if.  as 
happens,'  the  functions  of  the  LtTex  appear"  to  be  but  ill  performed. 
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Vomiting  of  the  milk  in  a  coagulated  state  is  no  proof  of  the  presence 
an  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach.  It  may  indicate  a  condition  in 
ich  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  either  disordered  or  insuffi- 
nt,  and  in  which  the  acetous  fermentation  is  set  up  in  the  contents 
the  stomach,  because  the  organ  is  inadequate  to  the  proper  discharge 
those  vital  functions  which  would  prevent  its  occurrence.  Such 
ses — and  they  are  many,  and  among  them  may  be  classed  all  those 
which  the  breath  is  offensive  and  the  infant  is  distressed  by  nau- 
>U8  eructations — are  benefited  by  the  mineral  acids  in  combination 
th  some  bitter  infusion ;  as,  the  infusion  of  cascarilla  with  hydro- 
loric  acid,1  and  recently  I  have  employed  Morson's  pepsine  wine,  in 
i  or  fifteen  minim  doses  three  or  four  times  a  day,-  with  considerable 
vantage.  I  have  often  observed  the  action  of  the  bowels  become 
gnlar,  and  the  appearance  of  the  evacuations  healthy,  during  the 
ministration  of  these  remedies.  The  use  of  mercurials,  indeed,  so 
nerally  resorted  to  in  order  to  correct  some  real  or  fancied  disorder 
the  liver,  has  become  too  indiscriminate  a  practice.  The  diarrhoea, 
th  very  pale  light  yellow  evacuations,  that  comes  on  in  some  of  these 
-ses,  is  often  arrested  by  a  spare  diet  and  by  the  administration 
very  stnall  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  tincture  of  rhubarb; 
ich  as  five  grains  of  the  former  and  ten  minims  of  the  latter  three 
ones  a  day  to  a  child  a  year  old.2  In  cases  where  diarrhoea  has  be£n 
ng  continued,  or  where  the  evacuations  are  very  white,  and  resemble 
ltty,  mercurials  are  generally  needed  ;  as  they  are  also  in  those  cases 
here  the  horribly  offensive  odor  of  the  evacuations  proves  that  the 
m  tents  of  the  intestines  have  been  undergoing  a  process  akin  to 
ltrefaction.  The  mercury  and  chalk  powder,  in  small  doses  night 
id  morning,  is  the  mildest  preparation  that  can  be  given.  Some- 
mes,  however,  it  causes  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  very  small  doses  of 
tlomel  must  then  be  substituted  for  it;  while,  if  the  mercurial  should 
ccite  the  bowels  to  overaction,  this  tendency  may  generally  be  checked 
f  combining  it  with  Dover's  powder.  • 

The  same  rules  must  guide  us  in  the  management  of  children  in 
hom,  though  they  be  still  at  the  breast,  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia 
ake  their  appearance.  Disorder  of  the  digestive  function  is,  how- 
rer,  much  less  common  before  weaning  than  afterwards.  It  may 
spend  on  the  mother's  milk  being,  from  some  cause  or  other,  ill 
lapted  to  the  support  of  the  child;  and  hence  the  condition  of  the 
irent's  health  must  in  all  these  cases  engage  our  attention. 
With  these  general  rules  I  must  dismiss  the  subject  of  indigestion, 

1  (No.  27.) 

R. — Acid.  Hydrochlor.  dil.,  njjxvj. 
Syr.  Aurantii,  sjj. 
Tinct.  Aurantii,  sjj. 
Inf.  Cascarillfp,  gx.     M. 
A  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day. 

1  (No.  28.) 

R. — Magnesia  Snlphatis,  £j. 
Tinct.  Rhei,  !Jij. 
Syr.  Zingiberis,  jj. 
Aqnip  Canii,  Jix.     M. 
A  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.     For  children  a  year  old. 
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content  to  have  pointed  out  the  principles  that  should  guide  ; 
must  be  left  to  your  own  experience  in  future  years  to  supply  li 
details.    I  have  touched  on  the  subject,  too,  only  with  reference  to  tl 
infant,  for  as  the  child  grows  oMor,  and  it-  food   becomes  tlio  * 
that  of  the  adult,  the  symptoms  of  disorder  of  its  digestive    ■ .-:, 
become  the  same  too,  and  require  a  similar  treatment. 

In  many  works  on  the  diseases  of  childhood  we  meet  with  an  enum- 
eration of  rather  obscure  symptoms,  which  are  stated 
existence  of  gastritis  or  g astro-enteritis,  and  to.be  I  ■ 
or  less  considerable  softening  of  the  stomach  or  intt«t<v 
A  similar  condition  of  the  stomach  was  observed  by  John  H 
the  adult,  and  was  conceived  by  him  to  be  the  result  of  the 
the  gastric  juice  upon  the  tissues  after  death.     The   e 
dueled  experiments  of  Dr.  Carswell  have  completely  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter  with  reference  to  the  agent  by  which  I 
ening  is  effected;  while  they  have  further  shown  that  it  is  iinh  ■ 
of  the  person's  previous  health,      Some  writers,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  those   eminent  authorities   M.   Cruve'tlhicr  end   Pi 
Rokitansky,  have,  however,  dissented  in  a  measure  from  these  view^ 
and  have  endeavored  to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  M-fiming, 
one  of  which  they  regard  as  a  post-mortem  occurrence;  the  other, 
wliich  is  that  chiefly  observed  in  infancy,  they  consider  to  be  the  resell 

id  disf;iM'. 

Softening  of  the  stomach  varies  in  degree  from  a  slight  diminution 
in  the  consistence  of  the  mucous  lnnnliraiir,  v-  n  ■ 
diffluence  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  organ,  in  which  it  break*  down 
under  the  finger  on  the  slightest  touch,  or  even  gives  way  of  it*  own 
accord,  and  allows  of  the  escape  of  its  contents  into  the  abdomen. 
When  the  change  is  not  far  advanced,  the  exterior  of  the  stomach 
presents  a  perfectly  natural  appearance,  but  on  laying  it  open,  a  color- 
less or  slightly  brownish  tenacious  mucus,  like  the  mucilage  of  o,utnc*» 
Beede,  is  found  closely  adhering  to  its  interior,  over  a  more  or  lew 
considerable  space  at  the  great  end  of  the  organ,  and  extending  along 
the  edges  of  its  rape.  This  mucus  is  easily  washed  away,  end  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  in  those  parts  to  which  it  had  adhered 
is  then  left  almost  or  altogether  bare,  and  denuded  of  its  mncont 
membrane.  When  the  change  has  gone  further,  the  stomach  st  it* 
great  end  presents  a  semi-transparent  appearance,  though  not  uni- 
formly so,  hut  in  streaks  running  in  the  <I  ",vr;  the 
destruction  of  the  tissues  having  in  tlio.-e  situating 
than  elsewhere,  and  involved  a  portion  of  the  muscular  as  well  u  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  organ.  If  roughly  handled,  the  stomach  in  many 
cases  gives  way,  an  irregular  rent  taking  place  at  its  great  end,  where 
the  coats  of  the  organ  are  found  to  be  soft  and  pulpy,  and  to  break 
down  easily  under  the  finger.  In  the  next  degree,  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  arc  found  to  have  been  already  di88ol?ed  in  some  porta,  M 
tlint  the  contents  of  the  organ  have  escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
The  whole  of  the  great  end  of  the  stomach  and  n  considerable  extent 
of  the  posterior  wall  tire  now  reduced  to  5  gelatinous  condition,  in 
which  no  distinction  of  tissues  is  apparent;  and  the  parts  thus  alit'n.-i 
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ire  either  transparent  and  colorless,  or  else  of  a  pale  rose  red  hue. 
The  interior  of  the  organ  sometimes  presents  a  similar  tinge,  even 
beyond  the  limits  to  which  the  softening  of  its  tissue  has  extended. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  constantly  observed,  while  in  no  case 
is  there  any  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  or  any  evidence 
Df  its  having  been  the  seat  of  real  inflammatory  action.  The  opaque 
ind  brownish  appearance  of  the  tissues — characteristic  of  pulpy  soft- 
ming— is  but  seldom  met  with  in  infancy. 

Softening  of  the  intestines,  though  much  less  frequent  than  soften- 
ing of  the  stomach,  is  observed  in  similar  circumstances,  and  presents 
much  the  same  characters.  The  exterior  of  the  intestines  is  generally 
snaemic,  and  the  softened  parts  present  no  trace  of  increased  vascu- 
larity, but  are  either  colorless  or  of  a  pale  rose  hue.  The  mucous 
membrane  in  their  interior  is  neither  ulcerated  nor  abraded,  but  is 
{bund  in  some  parts  to  be  much  softened,  or  even  altogether  absent  in 
Small  patches*  The  muscular  coat,  too,  is  sometimes  destroyed,  though 
DO  abrupt  edge  marks  the  limits  of  its  destruction,  but  there  is  a  grad- 
ual attenuation  of  the  tissue  down  to  the  spot  where  the  peritoneum  is 
laid  completely  bare.  Several  of  these  softened  patches  are  generally 
met  with  in  the  same  subject,  and  at  some  of  them  the  bowel  is  often 
found  to  have  given  away,  or  it  breaks  down  in  the  attempt  to  lay 
open  its  cavity. 

The  allegation,  that  softening  of  the  stomach  in  the  adult  occurs 
with  greater  frequency  in  persons  who  have  died  from  some  diseases,1 
than  in  those  who  have  died  from  others,  has  led  to  the  hypothesis, 
that  in  the  former  case  a  diseased  and  superabundant  secretion  of  gas- 
tric juice  during  the  life  of  the  individual  had  caused  the  softening  of 
hifl  stomach  after  death.  The  same  hypothesis  has  been  applied  to 
account  for  its  peculiar  frequency  in  infancy,  since  at  no  period  of  life 
is  gastric  disorder  so  common  as  then.  Some  writers  have  advanced 
still  further,  and  have  endeavored  to  connect  the  existence  of  a  soft- 
ened state  of  the  stomach  after  death,  with  certain  well-marked  symp- 
toms of  disorder  of  its  functions ;  for  my  own  part,  however,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  such 
symptoms,  nor  even  any  consistency  in  their  occurrence. 

The  much  greater  frequency  of  softening  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines in  infancy  and  early  childhood  than  in  adult  age,  and  the  greater 
amount  and  wider  extent  of  the  alterations,  have  received  considerable 
elucidation  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Elsasser.3  He  found  that  a 
much  more  rapid  action  upon  animal  tissues  than  that  exerted  by  the 

1  The  very  elaborate  work  of  MM.  Herrich  and  Popp,  Der  plotzliche  Tod  aus  inneren 
Uraschen,  8vo,  Regensburg,  1848,  contains,  at  p.  330,  a  table  of  140  cases  in  which  soften- 
ing of  the  stomach  was  found  after  death  from  different  causes  and  at  various  ages.  In 
no  instance  were  symptoms  observed  that  would  have  enabled  any  one  to  pronounce 
beforehand  that  softening  of  the  stomach  would  be  discovered  after  death.  In  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  cases  the  stomach  was  empty,  showing  that  the  occurrence  very 
often  did  not  depend  on  digestion  going  on  at  the  time  of  death  ;  while  the  period  of  child- 
hood, the  rapid  course  of  the  fatal  disease,  and  death  from  cerebral  affections,  were  the 
only  circumstances  which  appeared  to  have  any  clearly  appreciable  influence  in  favoring 
its  production. 

*  Die  Magenerweichung  der  Sauglinge,  8vo.    Stuttgart,  1846. 
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gastric  juice,  was  put  forth  by  any  substance  capable  of  nm 
acetous  fermentation,  combined  with  pepsin,  ouch  substance*  are  fur- 
nished by  the  milk  as  well  as  by  the  various  farinaceous  ami  saccharine 
matters  on  which  infants  almost  exclusively  subsist.  The  tenrir-ncj 
of  these  substances  to  undergo  the  acetous  fernwOWJOn  is  chocked 
by  the  presence  of  healthy  gastric  juice,  while,  as  v.. 
rience,  it  takes  place  very  readily  in  infants  who  are  dyspeptic,  ami 
to  a  very  remarkable  degree  in  ninny  cases  of  infantile  diarrhit*. 
Facts  bear  out  to  a  very  great  extent  the  opinion  of  M.  Elsaaser.  Out 
of  104  cases  of  softening  of  the  stomach  that  came  under  ibe  notice 
of  two  very  eminent  German  physicians,  MM.  Ilerrieh  and  Popp,  78 
were  met  with  in  the  period  of  infancy  or  early  childhood.  My  own 
notes  on  this  point,  though  too  few  to  be  of  any  weight,  yet  point  to 
a  similar  conclusion;  for  of  14  cases  of  softening  of  the  stomach  nr 
intestines,  or  of  both,  observed  out  of  a  total  of  61  cases  in  which  the 
condition  of  those  viscera  was  carefully  recorded,  11  were  met  with 
in  children  under  two  years  of  age ;  while  out  of  a  total  of  38!'  exaaj- 
inations  of  infants  under  the  age  of  three  months  in  the  foundling 
Hospital,  at  Vienna,  M.Bednnr'  met  with  100  instance!  of  softening 
of  tliu  stomach  or  intestines,  in  Gl  of  which  death  had  t«k"ti  fdao 
from  diarrhoea.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  this  theory  of  M.  Li 
is  only  supplementary  to  Mr.  Hunter's,  and  is  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  the  correctness  of  his  observations,  and  those  of  Dr.  Gai  - 

Among  those  rare  diseases,  too  seldom  met  with  for  any  perton  la 
have  what  can  be  called  real  experience  about  them,  may  bo  mentioned 
the  t'li-mitinif  and  purging  nf  Hood  occasionally  observed  in  infant*  and 
young  children.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  occurrence  has 
taken  place  within  a  few  days"  after  birth,  sometimes  within  a  few 
boon,  ud  in  some  instances  has  followed  a  tedious  or  difficult  labor, 
in  which  the  head  of  the  child  has  been  much  compressed,  or  ita  ab- 
domen has  been  pressed  on,  or  otherwise  injured  during  attempts  at 
its  extraction;  while  in  other  cases  the  difficult  establishment  «f  respi- 
ration has  seemed  to  be  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  hemorrhage. 
Very  often,  however,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  H  ;  and  ihe  Tuuiil- 
ing  of  blood,  sometimes  associated  with'  its  discharge  per  an  urn,  baa 
been  unattended  with  other  indications  of  disorder  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  ,  In  most  eases  the  hrctnateuicsitt  has  not  recurred  al 
■  ii'  three  times  in  any  quantity;  and  the  children,  though  at  firat  rwy 
much  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  have,  in  about  half  the  caeca, 
eventually  recovered.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  recovery  haa  been 
partial,  and  the  children  have  sunk  into  a  cachectic  condition,  in  which 
they  died.  Whan  death  has  taken  plaec  from  the  immediate  effects 
tt  the  hemorrhage,  the  liver  and  the  abdominal  veins  have  annutimea 
been  found  gorged  with  blood,  and  blood  has  been  found  within  the 
itltMtfmHi,  or  e.urnvnsatcd  within   their  coats,  constituting  what  has 
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been  termed  abdominal  apoplexy — appearances  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  indicate  that  some  impediment  to  the  establishment  of  the  new 
course  of  the  circulation  which  the  blood  should  follow  after  birth,  had 
given  rise  to  the  accident. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  treatment  of  an  accident  which  in 
general  occurs  too  causelessly  to  furnish  indications  for  its  prevention, 
and  too  suddenly  to  allow  of  the  employment  of  measures  for  its 
arrest ;  but  I  will  give  you  the  result  of  my  scanty  experience  con- 
cerning it,  which  amounts  to  three  cases.  In  one  of  these  cases  the 
hemorrhage  occurred  without  apparent  cause  soon  after  birth,  and 
ceased  spontaneously;  while  in  the  other  two  it  took  place  at  a  later 
period,  and  approached  in  its  characters  more  nearly  to  similar  occur- 
rences in  adult  age. 

The  subject  of  the  first  observation  was  a  male  child,  who  was  born 
of  a  healthy  mother,  after  a  short  and  easy  labor,  at  11  a.m.  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1845.  The  infant  was  well  grown  and  apparently  strong 
and  healthy,  and  continued  so  till  2£  a.m.  on  the  24th,  when,  without 
any  previous  sickness,  or  other  indication  of  illness,  he  vomited  nearly 
half  a  teacupful  of  blood.  This  vomiting  was  not  attended  by  any  pain, 
nor  was  any  large  quantity  of  blood  rejected  afterwards,  but  the  child 
continued  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  an  hour  to  throw  up  small 
quantities  of  dark  greenish  matter,  resembling  meconium,  and  mixed 
with  mucus ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  he  vomited  a  small  por- 
tion of  coagulated  blood,  as  big  as  the  top  of  the  little  finger.  Between 
the  time  of  the  child's  birth  and  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  bowels 
acted  seven  times;  the  motions  were  rather  scanty,  and  consisted 
entirely  of  meconium.  The  child  sucked  well,  did  not  appear  in  dis- 
tress ;  its  surface  was  warm,  and  its  abdomen  neither  full  nor  tender. 
The  matters  vomited  did  not  decompose,  although  they  were  kept  for 
some  days ;  and  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  they  were  seen 
to  be  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  granular  globules,  with  which 
were  intermixed  some  scales  of  tessellated  epithelium. 

The  27th  of  September  was  the  last  day  on  which  the  dark  solid 
matter  like  meconium  was  vomited ;  but  the  child  continued  to  be 
sick  occasionally  until  October  7,  although  the  attacks  of  sickness 
did  not  seem  to  be  excited  by  sucking,  but  occurred  in  general  when 
the  stomach  was  empty,  and  ended  with  the  rejection  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mucus,  occasionally  of  a  greenish  color.  The  bowels  were 
rather  constipated,  and  the  evacuations  for  the  first  week  after  the 
child's  birth  continued  very  dark-colored ;  they  afterwards  assumed 
a  more  natural  color;  but  the  bowels  remained  very  constipated  during 
the  whole  of  the  child's  life.  The  child  never  throve;  it  lost  flesh, 
occasionally  vomited  the  milk,  had  a  frequent  and  troublesome  cough ; 
its  strength  decayed,  and  it  died  exhausted  on  April  28,  1846,  at  the 
age  of  seven  months.  On  examining  the  body,  nothing  was  found 
to  explain  the  child's  illness ;  there  was  no  tubercle  in  any  organ ;  the 
viscera  were  anaemic;  no  trace  of  inflammatory  action  was  visible 
anywhere.  '  A  few  lobules  in  both  lungs  were  in  a  collapsed  condition; 
the  small  intestines  presented  several  recent  intussusceptions;  and  the 
stomach  was  remarkably  small,  and  undeveloped  in  form  as  well  as 
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in  size;  but  no  other  morbid  appearance  existed  in  any  part  of  the 
body. 

In  the  second  case,  the  child,  likewise  a  boy,  had  perfectly  good 
health  till  he  was  two  months  old,  when  he  began  to  appear  stuffed  it 
his  chest,  and  had  frequent  though  not  severe  cough.  At  the  age  of 
ten  weeks,  he  brought  up  a  small  quantity  of  'lurk  blood  while  cough- 
ing, and  afterwards  had  frequent  attacks  of  retching  and  vomiting, 
independent  of  cough.  During  these  attacks  he  brought  up  a  dark: 
red  fluid,  like  blood,  sometimes  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  two-third*  of 
a  teacupful.  On  February  17,  1844,  after  these  symptoms  had  contin- 
ued for  four  days,  I  saw  the  child,  whose  face  was  slightly  flushed,  and 
tin;  expression  of  his  countenance  dull.  His  abdomen  was  full  and 
rather  tender,  especially  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region;  his  urine 
was  very  high-colored,  and  his  evacuations  were  quite  white.  From 
February  17  to  April  13,thechild  remained  under  my  care,  and  during 
this  time  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  continued,  although  with  a 
gradual  amelioration  in  the  child's  condition.  Within  a  week  after  I 
first  saw  him  he  had  a  severe  convulsive  seizure,  and  attacks  *if  a 
similar  kind  occurred  a  great  many  times  afterwards,  independent  of 
any  obviouB  cause.  The  bowela  were  always  constipated;  the  eraca- 
ations  usually  very  white,  though  occasionally  almost  blacky  sometime* 
accompanied  with  a  slight  discharge  of  blood  ;  and  blood  was  now  and 
then  voided  unmixed  with  fecal  matter.  The  stomach  became  very 
irritable,  and  the  child  suffered  from  frequent  vomiting;  the  matter* 
rejected  being  untinged  with  blood  for  days  together,  and  then,  without 
any  apparent  reason,  blood  was  abundantly  mingled  with  them.  Some- 
times the  infant  cried  much,  and  appeared  in  very  great  pain;  and 
these  attacks  often  terminated  in  the  rejection  of  a  considerable  qtian- 
tity  of  nearly  pure  blood. 

The  face  soon  lost  its  fiush,  and  became  pale;  but  the  puffincM  con- 
tinued, and  was  evidently  due  to  a  slight  degree  of  anasarca.  From 
the  tender  age  of  the  child,  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  of  his  urine, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  contained  albumen.  The  treat- 
ment  followed  was  directed  to  diminish  the  abdominal  tenderness,  by 
the  application  of  a  couple  of  leeches  over  the  right  hypochond  riant, 
and  to  overcome  the  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  and  induce  the 
healthy  action  of  the  liver,  by/  the  employment  of  small  doses  of 
mereu rials,  and  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to  which  it  became 
sometimes  necessary  to  add  the  administration  of  an  active  purgative. 
In  H*J,  1844,  the  child  whs  sent  to  Margate,  where  the  conrulwr* 
attacks  and  other  symptoms  altogether  ceased.  On  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, after  a  stay  of  six  months  at  the  sea-side,  his  health  failed— 
partly,  as  it  seemed,  in  consequence  of  his  mother's  i 
IBS  Got  from  supplying  him  wilh  proper  food.  In  Novemi" 
when  much  out  of  health,  and  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  he  cam 
again  under  my  care,  but  died  suddenly  of  hemorrhage  into  the 
■I.1  There  was  no  appearance  in  the  abdominal  viscera  after 
death  which  threw  any  light  on  the  cause  of  the  luematetneais  and 
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melsena,  from  which  the  child  had  suffered  for  so  many  months  daring 
his  early  infancy. 

The  subject  of  the  third  observation  was  a  little  boy,  the  child  of  a 
healthy  father  but  strumous  mother,  who  had   thriven  well   at   the 
breast  till  he  was  four  months  old,  when  he  .cut  some  of  his  incisor 
teeth ;  and  his  health  had  seemed  less  good  since  that  period.     There 
.  was,  however,  no  marked  ailment  until  he  was  weaned  at  nine  and  a 
half  months ;  but  after  that  he  drooped,  became  much  less  cheerful, 
and  his  evacuations  were  seen  to  be  white  and  unhealthy.     He  was 
in  this  condition  when  ten  months  and  a  week   old;   his  abdomen, 
though  large,  was  generally  soft;  but  pressure  in  the  left  hypocbon- 
drium  seemed  to  give  pain ;  and  careful  examination  detected  a  tumor 
there  of  the  size  of  a  small  apple.     On  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
on  which  he  was  first  seen,  the  bowels  having  acted  spontaneously  in 
the  morning,  the  child  suddenly,  and  without  any  effort  or  straining, 
voided  between  three  and  four  ounces  of  pure  blood,  partly  fluid, 
partly  coagulated.     The  discharge  of  blood  occasioned  faintness,  and 
left  the  child  very  pallid,  but  apparently  not  suffering.     He  slept  tol- 
erably well  during  the  night,  but  the  ensuing  morning  at  7  a.  m. 
voided  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  blood  as  on  the  previous  evening, 
unmixed  with  faeces,  but  apparently  somewhat  diluted  with  intestinal 
mucus.     Some  warm  water  thrown  up  the  bowel  returned,  stained 
with  blood,  but  unmixed  with  fecal  matter,  as  did  a  second  enema 
administered  sift  hours  afterwards.     In  the  course  of  the  same  day  he 
had  two  scanty  evacuations,  both  composed  almost  entirely  of  bloody 
mucus,  and  with  such  slight  admixture  of  adhesive,  white,  fecal  mat- 
ter, almost  like  putty  in  appearance,  that  I  did  not  feel  my  anxiety, 
lest  the  case  should  turn  out  to  be  one  of  intussusception  of  the  in- 
testines, entirely  removed  until  nearly  twenty-four  hours  afterwards, 
when,  after  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  two  tolerably  healthy  evacuations  were 
passed.     The  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  had  now  completely  subsided, 
the  swelling  in  the  left  hypochondrium  (possibly  the  enlarged  and 
congested  spleen)  had  entirely  disappeared ;  and  the  child,  in  spite  of 
the  quantity'  of  blood  it  had  lost,  appeared  much  better  than  before 
the  hemorrhage  occurred. 

This  amendment,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration ;  no  hemor- 
rhage, indeed,  returned,  but  the  child  had  an  attack  of  very  severe 
diarrhoea,  attended  with  great  emaciation  and  much  abdominal  pain, 
which  lasted  for  nearly  six  weeks.  After  the  diarrhoea  ceased,  the 
child  still  continued  very  weak  and  thin,  and  suffering,  and  died  con- 
vulsed in  the  middle  of  June,  after  vague  head  symptoms  of  two 
days'  duration.  * 

In  this  last  case  no  post-mortem  examination  could  be  made,  so  that 
we  are  uncertain  what  connection,  if  any,  subsisted  between  the  hem- 
orrhages at  the  outset  of  the  child's  illness,  and  the  obstinate  diarrhoea 
which  came  on  soon  after,  and  had  so  large  a  share  in  occasioning  its 
death.  One  thing,  at  any  rate,  these  cases  illustrate,  and  one  worth 
bearing  in  mind — viz.,  that  formidable  as  the  occurrence  is,  and  large 
as  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is  lost  may  be,  still  the  immediate- 
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danger  to  life  is  far  leas  than,  but  for  this  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
■we  should  moat  naturally  apprehend.1 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  cases  of  what 
been  culled  spurioat  hasmaUmtnt,  in  which  an  infant  vomits  hi 
drawn  from  some  crack  or  ulceration  of  its  mother's  nipple,  or  which 
hns  been  furnished  by  some  little  vessel  cut  in  dividing  the  fnenmn 
linguie,  or   in  performing  some  other  operation  on  its  most) 
would  at  once  suspect  the  source  of  the  blood  vomited  after   i 
iitioii    mi    the  infant's  mouth;    and  an  examination  of  the    p 
nipple  in  a  case  of  hsemateniesia  will  guard  you  against  the  Other  pos- 
sible source  of  error. 
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LECTUEE    XXX  V. 

IctbBDB  Of  \iw-born  Children— generally  a  trivial  affection — mil  tnunlly.Ser 

intestinal  djamUi,  bttl  on  imperfect  [wrfqrmanoe  of  fu 
-organs — »n  in  e  times  results  from  absence  or  plenum  of  heparin  or  oysiin  dac 

associated  with  grrnl  tendency  to  heinnirlmgr,  nnd  prove*  ipeeilily  fatal. 

ally  occurs  in  children  in  the  tame  cirrtim  stances  a*  in  the  intuit 
CoWBTIV*TI01t  someiimes  results  from  mechanic-nl  obstruction  of  intestine* — whir)!  may** 

congenita! — a;  from  imperforate  anus  or  impervious  recium  — Vnfjenm  of  thr«  aal 

formations — their  general  symptom* — specinl  signs  of  each — their  raiinparfjiiiu  dan^r 

and  Appropriate  treatment. 
Obstruction  of  inloMinM  from  B»a*e>  not  congenital — strangulated  hernia  very  rmr*  m  i»- 

fancy — Intussusception  of  intestine* — its  aymptoma— usua 

in  the  aduli — in  generally  fowl  result — but  occasional  srwtitanemM  cure. — Staj 
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It  is  curious  to  watch  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  c 
the  infant  during  the  first  few  days  utter  its  birth,  and  to  notice  I 
the  vivid  red  fades  by  degrees  into  the  pale  rose-tint  of  the  skin  of  * 
healthy  baby.  But  there  is  often  n  transition  state  between  tbe  two, 
when  the  akin,  neither  red  nor  pale,  litis  a  dull  yellow  tinge,  which 
comes  on  about  the  third  day  after  birth,  and,  deepening  for  a  day  « 
blidea  but  very  gradually;  the  child,  however,  all  the  tine 
Menins  suite  well,  the  bowels  acting  properly,  and  the  urine  not 
being  high-colored.  Though  to  this  condition  the  name  of  jawttlict 
has  in  en  applied,  it  yet  is  no  real  jaundice ;  but  is  merely  the  mult 
of  the  changes  which  the  blood,  in  the  over-congested 
going:  "the  redness  fading  as  bruises  fade,  through  shades  of  y*Ut>v, 

ml"   lli'.'  ^'MMir  ilesh   0"Sl«." 

This  ieteroid  tinge  of  the  skin  is  unassociated  with  the  altered  hue 
of  the  conjunctiva  which  i*  seldom  absent  when  the   fu 
liver  are  disordered;   and  it  has,  therefore,  been  proposed* 
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tinguish  the  physiological  change  in  the  color  of  the  skin,  which  takes 
place  after  birth,  by  the  name. of  local  icterus,  and  to  apply  the  term 
of  general  icterus  to  cases  in  which  the  yellow  hue  of  the  surface  is  an 
indication  of  hepatic  disorder. 

Even  the  general  icterus,  however,  is  not  often  of  serious  moment, 
though  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  state,  in  which  the 
skin  and  other  secreting  organs  are  called  on  for  a  few  days  to  assist 
in  disposing  of  the  bile,  until  the*  demand  for  it  to  minister  to  the 
digestive  functions  becomes  equal  to  its  abundant  supply,  is  shown  to 
be  erroneous,  by  the  circumstances  that  jaundice  docs  not  affect  per- 
fectly healthy  children,  who  have  been  born  at  the  full  time,  have  been 
nourished  exclusively  at  the  mother's  breast,  and  been  sheltered  from 
cold  without  being  overburdened  with  clothing  or  confined  in  a  vitiated 
atmosphere.  In  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  where  the  children 
are  defended  by  the  most  watchful  care  from  the  evils  either  of  cold 
or  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  the  occurrence  of  infantile  jaundice  is 
rare ;  while  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Paris,  jaundice  is  so  com- 
mon, that  comparatively  few  infants  escape  it.  Almost  all  the  children 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  cold 
while  being  brought  to  the  institution,  and  suffer  from  the  combined 
influence  of  cold  and  bad  air  while  inmates  of  it, — causes  which  inter- 
fere very  seriously  with  the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
skin  and  respiratory  organs. 

The  children  in  whom  jaundice  is  most  frequent  and  most  intense, 
are  the  immature  and  the  feeble ;  while  in  none  is  it  so  often  met  with, 
or  in  such  an  intense  degree,  as  in  infants  affected  with  induration  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  in  whom  the  yellow  color  is  often  so  deep  as  to  be 
manifest  in  the  serum  infiltrated  into  their  cellular  tissue,  or  poured 
out  into  the  cavities  of  their  chest  or  abdomen.  Interruption  of  the 
function-  of  the  skin,  and  great  impairment  of  that  of  the  lungs,  are, 
as  you  know,  the  grand  characteristics  of  that  affection ;  while  in 
many  instances  of  it  the  foetal  passages  are  still  pervious,  and  the  blood 
circulates  in  part  through  channels  which  ought  to  have  been  closed 
from  the  time  of  birth.  These  facts  seem  to  substantiate  the  opinions 
entertained  by  many  writers  of  high  authority,  that  the  jaundice  of 
young  children  is  not  due  to  any  cause  primarily  seated  in  the  liver, 
but  rather  to  the  defective  respiration,  and  the  impaired  performance 
of  the  function  of  the  skin,  of  which  the  hepatic  disorder  and  constant 
jaundice  are  but  the  effects. 

As  the  respiratory  function,  and  that  of  the  skin,  increase  in  ac- 
tivity— which  they  will  do  if  the  cause  of  their  imperfect  performance 
be  but  slight  or  temporary — the  jaundice  disappears  of  its  own  accord. 
Great  attention  must  be  paid  during  its  continuance  to  avoid  exposure 
of  the  child  to  cold,  while  no  other  food  than  the  mother's  milk  should 
be  given.  If  the  bowels  are  at  all  constipated,  a  grain  of  hyd.  c.  cretft 
may  be  given,  followed  by  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  the  aperient 
will  often  seem  to  hasten  the  disappearance  of  the  jaundice ;  but  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  even  this  amount  of  medical  interference  is  not 
needed. 

Besides  these  cases,  however,  in  which  the  jaundice  is  at  most  but 
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a  very  trivial  ailment,  instances  are  sometimes  met  with  where  i 
o,  symptom  of  very  serious  import.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  has  r 
observed  to  attend  upon  the  peritonitis  of  new-born  infants,  and  I 
thtl  enteritis  which,  like  the  affection  of  the  peritoneum,  is  one  of  il 
endemic  diseases  of  foundling  hospitals.  It  sometimes  depends  on 
iiillaiiiimUion  of  the  liver,  occasionally  on  phlebitis  of  the  umbilical 
veins— diseases,  all  of  them,  to  which  in  private  practice  wr  arc 
itb.  Lastly,  it  is  occasionally  due  to  congenital  absence  of  the 
hepatic  or  cystic  biliary  ducts,  or  to  the  obstruction  of  those  duett 
bj  inspissated  bile. 

When  dependent  on  the  former  of  these  causes,  death  take*  place 
s -v  or  later;  and  though  now  and  then  life  is  prolonged  for  sev- 
eral weeks  or  months,  during  which  time,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
evacuations  are  destitute  of  bile,  yet  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
fatal  issue  takes  place  within  a  fortnight  after  birth  ;  and  this  in  eoo- 
B  of  hemorrhage  from  the  umbilicus  immediately  after  the 
separation  of  the  funis.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  bleeding  which 
occurs  iu  these  circumstances  that  it  is  not  furnished  exclusively — 
sometimes,  indeed,  not  at  all — from  the  umbilical  vessels,  hot  is  rather 
a  constant  oozing  of  blood  from  the  granulating  surface  of  the  navel. 
The  blood,  too,  is  almost  completely  destitute  of  the  power  of  coagu- 
lation, so  that  it  is  neither  restrained  by  styptics  nor  controlled  by 
tying  the  umbilical  vessels.  The  only  means,  indeed,  on  which  we 
can  rely  for  checking  the  bleeding  is  the  ligature  en  matte,  as  it  ha* 
been  termed;  or,  in  other  words,  the  transfixing  the  integument*  at 
the  root  of  the  navel  with  a  couple  of  hare-lip  pins,  and  twitting 
around  them  several  coils  of  strong  silken  ligature.  In  the  only  case 
of  this  form  of  hemorrhage  which  has  come  under  my  observation, 
the  bleeding  was  suppressed  by  these  means,  though  the  child  died 
apparently  exhausted  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  twenty-four  hoars, 
or  about  thirty-six  hours  after  the  separation  of  the  navel  and  the 
commencement  of  the  bleeding.  Of  course,  when  bleeding  is  d-i 
on  a  congenital  in  a  I  form  at  ion  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  all  interference  if 
useless  as  far  as  the  preservation  of  the  child's  life  Is  concerned ;  bat, 
at  the  same  time,  the  death  of  an  infant  front  hemorrhage  will  1 
a  more  painful  impression  on  the  parents'  minds  than  iu 
what  later  from  the  remote  though  inevitable  eonseqi 
condition.  Now  and  then,  too,  in  spite  of  the  coexist 
rhsge  and  jaundice,  the  former  has  becu  checked,  and  In*.  1att< 
disappeared,  the  child  completely  recovering  ;  and,  in  other  inirt 
which  terminated  fatally,  though  the  umbilical  vessels  have  been  f 
Open,  and  no  clots  within  their  canals,  and  the  foetal  passages  fur 
blood  still  pervious,  yet  the  bile  ducts  have  sometimes  been  I 
quite  pervious  and  arranged  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner. 

In  some  rare  instances,  as  has  been  mentioned,  life  in  prolonged; 
and  when  that  is  the  case,  a  condition  of  general  atrophy  comes  on, 
attended  with  enlargement  of  the  nbdomeu  in  both  hypochondriac 
regions  ;  ami  some  intercurrent  attack  of  diarrhoea  generally  exhausts 
(hi-  feeble  powers  when  only  a  few  months  have  pawed.  Some  j 
ago,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tenby,  I* 
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case  of  this  kind,  where  life  was  prolonged  for  six  and  a  half  months, 
in  spite  of  absence  of  the  gall-bladder ;  but  in  almost  all  instances 
death  takes  place  within  the  first  two  months.  In  the  case  which  I 
have  just  referred  to,  no  hemorrhage  took  place  at  any  time ;  but,  on 
the  third  day  after  birth,  the  surface  began  to  be  yellow,  and,  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks,  the  yellov  tinge  was  very  deep.  At  the  same 
time  a  swelling  of  the  size  of  an  egg  was  first  noticed  in  the  right 
hypochondriac  region ;  while  the  evacuations  from  the  second  day  after 
birth  were  white  like  cream,  and  the  urine  was  habitually  high-colored. 

The  child  was  thirteen  weeks  old  when  I  first  saw  her ;  she  was 
small,  ill-thriven,  sallow,  icteroid,  but  not  intensely  jaundiced.  Her 
abdomen  measured  twelve  inches  and  three-quarters  at  the  umbilicus, 
and  fourteen  and  one-third,  two  inches  lower  down.  This  enlargement 
was  due  to  a  tumor,  which  dipped  down  on  the  right  side  nearly  into 
the  pelvis,  sloping  off  on  the  left  side,  so  as  to  project  much  less  there, 
though  its  hard  edge  was  still  distinctly  traceable. 

In  three  months  more  the  child  died,  much  emaciated,  while  its 
abdomen  was  distended  by  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  spleen  was  much  larger  than  natural,  forming  a  promi- 
nent tumor  in  the  left  iliac  and  lumbar  regions.  Its  color  was  darker 
and  its  tissue  firmer  than  natural.  On  examination  of  the  liver,  which 
was  much  enlarged,  and  weighed  eleven  ounces  and  a  half,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  gall-bladder  was  absent,  and  in  its  place  were  two 
small  sacs  without  any  outlet,  one  of  them  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  the 
other  twice  as  large,  containing  a  tenacious  matter  of  a  greenish  color, 
and  not  unlike  inspissated  bile ;  while  the  hepatic  ducts  were  imper- 
vious and  greatly  dilated. 

The  interest  of  such  cases  is  chiefly  that  which  they  offer  to  the 
morbid  anatomist ;  but  one  sad  and  somewhat  strange  peculiarity 
with  reference  to  them  is,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  met  with  in  several 
successive  children  of  the  same  parents.  I  knew  one  lady  who  lost 
in  succession  three  out  of  five  children,  soon  after  their  birth,  with 
most  intense  jaundice,  which  in  one  instance  was  ascertained  to  be 
associated  with  malformation  of  the  biliary  ducts ;  in  the  second,  no 
examination  was  made  after  death ;  and  in  the  third,  malformation 
was  said,  though  scarcely  on  adequate  authority,  not  to  have  existed. 
Another,  one  of  whoso  children  I  saw  die  of  infantile  jaundice  from 
impervious  biliary  ducts,  had  already  lost  three  infants  from  the  same 
cause ;  and  her  sister's  only  infant  had  also  died  in  similar  circum- 
stances. The  hereditary  tendency  to  this  condition  receives  a  fresh 
illustration  from  the  circumstance,  that,  in  twenty-six  out  of  seventy- 
nine  cases  of  umbilical  hemorrhage  in  the  new-born  infant,  collected 
by  Dr.  Smith,1  of  New  York,  other  children  of  the  same  parents  had 

1  In  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  J  uly,  1805,  vol.  xv,  p.  73.  Four  times  it  occurred  in 
two  children  of  the  name  parents,  twice  in  three,  and  thrice  in  four.  Further  information 
on  the  Hubjeot  of  umbilical  hemorrhage  with  jaundice  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  B. 
Campbell,  in  the  Northern  Journal,  August,  18-14 ;  in  the  valuable  paper  of  Mr.  Ray,  in 
Med.  Gazette  for  March,  1849  ;  in  that  of  Dr.  Mauley,  iti  the  same  journal  for  May,  1800; 
in  the  dissertation  of  M.  E.  Dubois,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  the  Arch.  G6n.  de  Mlde- 
cine  for  October,  1849;  in  an  essay  by  Dr.  Bo wd itch,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  January,  1890;  and  in  a  lecture  by  M.  Roger,  of  Paris,  republished  in  the  Journal 
fox  Kinderkrankneiten,  July,  1853. 
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died  from  the  same  untoward  accident ;  while  the  more  elaborate  sta- 
tistics of  Dr.  Grandidier,  of  Cassel,1  give  a  total  of  forty-one  infants 
of  eighteen  mothers  in  whom  umbilical  hemorrhage  occurred. 

Jaundice  may  also  occur  in  older  children  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  in  adults,  and  associated  with  similar  symptoms;  the  evacua- 
tions being  white,  the  urine  high-colored,  and  more  or  less  pain  and 
tenderness  being  experienced  in  the  hypochondriac  region.  Such 
cases  are  most  frequently  met  with  during  the  summer  or  autumn, 
especially  at  times  when  diarrhoea  is  prevalent,  the  skin  sometimes 
assuming  a  generally  yellow  tinge  as  the  purging  subsides ;  while  in 
other  instances  the  jaundice  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  though 
apparently  due  to  the  same  causes  as  have  produced  diarrhoea  in 
other  children. 

In  the  instances  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  the  skin  has  not 
assumed  a  very  deep  yellow  tinge,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms 
have  seldom  been  severe.  Now  and  then,  however,  considerable 
febrile  disturbance  precedes  the  appearance  of  the  jaundice  for  two  or 
three  days;  the  skin  is  dry,  though  not  very  hot;  vomiting  occurs: 
and  the  child  complains  much  of  headache  and  dizziness,  and  rests  ill 
at  night,  or  awakes  in  a  state  of  alarm.  The  resemblance  between 
these  symptoms  and  some  of  those  which  occur  in  cases  of  real  cere- 
bral disease,  is  almost  sure  to  excite  much  apprehension  in  the  mind 
of  the  parents,  and  may  even  render  it  a  difficult  task  for  you  to  form 
a  correct  diagnosis.  The  following  circumstances  will,  however, 
usually  suffice  to  preserve  you  from  error :  the  attack  has  not,  in  most 
instances,  been  preceded  by  those  indications  of  generally  failing 
heal tli  which  so  often  exist  during  many  days  before  the  symptoms  of 
hydrocephalus  manifest  themselves,  and  it  is  not  attended  either  by 
the  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  the  heat  of  head,  or  the  intol- 
erance of  light,  by  which  cerebral  disease  is  accompanied.  Though 
the  >leep  may  be  disturbed,  it  is  usually  less  so  than  in  hydrocepha- 
lus ;  the  pulse  is  less  frequent ;  and  though  the  child  vomits  occasion- 
ally, it  does  not  suffer  from  constant  nausea.  When  to  these  symp- 
toms tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  hypochondriac  region  is  superadded. 
with  the  appearance  in  a  day  or  two  of  high-colored  urine  and  of 
white  evacuations,  and  lastly,  of  the  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  no  fur- 
ther po>sihility  of  error  remains. 

The  treatment  of  jaundice  in  the  child  calls  for  but  very  simple 
remedies.  If  it  be  accompanied  by  much  tenderness  in  the  hyp«»- 
chondriac  region,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  in  that  situation  with 
much  advantage.  If,  however,  this  be  not  the  case,  the  employment 
of  small  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  combination  with  the 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  every  four  or  every  six  hours,  with  three  grains 
of  the  hvd.  c.  creta,  for  a  child  of  five  vears  old,  at  bedtime,  will 
generally  suffice  to  restore  the  patient  to  health  in  the  course  of  four 
or  five  days.  Should  the  appetite  continue  bad,  and  the  child  fretful 
and  languid,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  jaundice  and  the  return  of  the 
evacuations  to  a  more  healthy  character,  the  compound  infusion  of 

1  Journal  t'Ur  Kinilrrkr;uikli»*nri>.  M;iy,  1S59;  vol   xxxii,  p.  3S". 
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Toses,  cither  alone  or  in  combination  with  small  doses  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  will  be  found  of  much  service.  In  some  cases,  however, 
removal  to  the  country,  or  to  the  seaside,  appears  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  child's  complete  recovery. 

Far  more  frequent,  however,  than  cases  of  actual  jaundice,  are  in- 
stances of  what  is  popularly  termed  sluggish  liver  in  children,  in  which 
the  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  and  the  evacuations  almost  always 
pale  and  deficient  in  bile.  Without  being  positively  ill,  children  thus 
affected  are  usually  sallow  and  look  out  of  health ;  their  appetite  is 
variable,  and  their  tongue  never  quite  clean,  but  slightly  coated*  with 
yellowish  fur.  In  such  cases  it  not  unfrequentTy  happens  that  mer- 
curials become  almost  a  domestic  remedy,  and  that  calomel  is  the  ape- 
rient constantly  resorted  to  as  often  as  the  costive  bowels  require  the 
employment  of  medicine.  Other  cases,  too,  of  a  somewhat  different 
kind  are  not  unusual,  in  which  calomel  is  again  considered  as  the 
panacea.  They  are  the  cases  of  children,  generally  somewhat  older 
than  those  who  constitute  the  former  class,  whose  general  health  is 
good  and  their  bowels  are  usually  regular,  but  who,  every  few  weeks 
or  months,  are  attacked  by  a  severe  headache  accompanied  with  bilious 
vomiting  which  lasts  for  several  hours,  and  then  subsides,  leaving  the 
patients  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion,  from  which  they  do  not 
recover  for  many  days. 

Cases  of  this  latter  class  are  far  less  serious  than  the  others.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  instances  of  congestion  of  the  liver,  brought  on 
either  by  some  error  in  diet,  or,  as  is  far  more  commonly  the  case,  by 
a  system  of  habitual  over-feeding.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for 
the  production  of  these  symptoms  that  the  food  should  be  improper, 
or  that  itp  quantity  should  be  very  excessive,  but  it  quite  suffices  that  it 
should  be  a  little  in  excess  of  the  actual  necessities  of  the  System,  and 
of  the  power  of  the  digestive  organs  to  assimilate.  In  these  cases  there 
can  be  no  sort  of  objection  to  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  calomel 
to  arrest  the  sickness,  and  by  its  purgative  action  to  assist  in  reliev- 
ing the  liver ;  but  it  is  the  careful  regulation  and  due  restriction  of 
the  diet  which  will  alone  prevent  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
attack. 

Cases  of  the  other  kind  are  by  no  means  so  simple.  They  are  met 
•with  in  delicate  children ;  often  in  those  in  whose  family  there  exists 
some  taint  of  scrofulous  or  tubercular  disease ;  and  in  them  not  unfre- 
quently  the  symptoms  of  habitual  intestinal  disorder,  and  deficiency 
of  the  biliary  secretion,  become  at  last  merged  in  the  signs  of  general 
tuberculosis  or  of  tabes  mesenterica.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the 
actual  state  of  the  liver  in  these  cases,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  empirical 
recourse  to  mercurials,  which  do  but  remove  for  a  short  time  some  of 
the  symptoms  of  a  deep-seated  constitutional  disorder,  is  not  a  judi- 
cious proceeding.  In  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  indeed,  with  in- 
creased health  and  strength,  there  comes  almost  spontaneously  an 
improved  state  of  digestion  and  a  more  efficient  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  liver ;  and  to  this  amendment  of  the  general  health 
our  first  endeavors  must  in  these  circumstances  be  directed.  Air,  situ- 
ation, climate ;  all  those  points,  to  which  in  cases  of  threatening  tuber- 
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culiir  disease  our  attention  is  always  tamed,  are  here,  too,  of  far  mi 
tmportsnM  than  mere  medicine,  though  that  of  course  cannot  bed 
peosed  with.  I  often  find  tho  nitro-inuriatic  acid1  specially 
able,  both  aa  a  tonic,  and  also  as  a  remedy  which  acts  upon  the  liver 
and  increase*]  the  secretion  of  the  bile ;  while,  if  an  aperient  in  needed, 
tiic  powderfed  aloes,  or  powdered  extract  of  rhubarb,  will  cither  enable 
us  to  dispense  with  mercurials  altogether,  or  at  leant  will  allow  tu  tv 
gin-  them  in  smaller  doses  than  otherwise  we  should  he  compelled  to 
employ.  Sometimes,  however,  this  treatment  eeeuis  of  no  avail,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  put  the  patient  on  a  regular  course  of  mcrcnrial*. 
This  has  seemed  to  be  best  done  by  the  employment  of  small  dosed  of 
the.  bichloride  of  mercury ;  not  alone,  but  in  combination  with  the 
infusion  of  hark,  or  the  liquor  cinchona-,  and  liquor  taraxaci  ;*  and 
from  the  steady  continuance  of  this  treatment  1  have  seen  recmrry 
take  place,  even  where  little  appeared  to  promise  a  favorable  issue, 
ger  of  tuberculosis  is  the  one  great  risk  which  in  these  cases 
Inline  in  mind;  low  diet,  violent  purgatives,  must  be  avoided, 
and  ibe  constitutional  symptoms,  rather  than  the  mere  amount  of  dis- 
order of  the  functions  of  the  liver  must  govern  our  prognosis  and 
regulate  our  conduct. 

I  have  nothing  to  add-  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  conflipali-in. — which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  various  dis- 
eases rather  than  as  a  special  idiopathic  affection-  To  (his  rule,  now- 
evii,  an  exception  must  be  made  in  those  cases  in  which  the  due  a 
of  the  bowels  is  prevented  by  some  mechanical  impediment.  Such 
an  impediment  is,  in  some  rare  instances,  presented  by  eongtnital  w 
formation  of  the  intestines,  whose  calibre  has  been  found  greatly  dimin- 
ished, or  their  canal  completely  obstructed,  or  even  their  continuity 
altogether  interrupted.  These  occurrences,  although  oi 
and  importance,  from  their  relation  to  the  laws  that  regulate  f 
development,  yet  for  the  most  part  afford  no  scope  for  tl 
of  medical  or  surgical  skill.  But  while  we  pass  over,  as  for 
our  purpose,  the  general  study  of  these  malformations,  we  1 
some  notice  of  one  variety  of  them,  in  which  the  obstacle  to  ti 
of  the  fasces  is  situated  low  down  in  the  largi-  intestine,  ■ 
diagnosis  is  often  easy,  and  their  cure  not  always  beyond  the  r 
of  our  art. 

The  cause  of  the  obstruction  in  these  cases  is  not  always  c 
bo  me  kind,  nor  ia  the  patient  in  every  instance  expo* 

if  danger.     But  three  different  cliwet  of  the  malformation 
nited,  in  each  of  which  our  prognosis  must  somewhat  ( 

1   Sm  Funmila  No.  W,  p.  41ft. 
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although  in  almost  all  it  must  be  doubtful,  and  in  many  extremely 
,tmfavorable. 

To  the  first  class  may  be  referred  all  those  cases  in  which  the  rectum 
1b  perfect,  but  the  canal  is  closed  either  by  a  false  membrane  obstruct- 
ing its  orifice,  or  situated  higher  up  in  the  intestine,  or  by  the  cohesion 
of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  gut. 

The  second  class  includes  cases  in  which,  although  the  natural  aper- 
ture is  absent,  yet  the  intestine  terminates  by  opening  into  the  urethra, 
bladder,  or  vagina. 

To  the  third  class  belong  those  instances  in  which  the  intestinal 
canal  is  not  merely  occluded,  but  also  malformed,  or  altogether  absent 
for  a  more  or  less  considerable  extent. 

The  affection  in  any  form  is  so  rare,  as  to  render  a  correct  estimate 
of  "the  comparative  frequency  of  its  varieties  by  no  means  easy.  Dr. 
Collins  observed  only  one  instance  of  it  out  of  16,654  children  born 
m  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  during  his  mastership;1  and  Dr. 
Ztfhrer,  of  Vienna,2  mentions,  that  he  met  with  it  only  twice  out  of 
50,000  new-born  children.  A  comparison  of  seventy-five  cases  de- 
rived from  different  sources  yields  seventeen  belonging  to  the  first 
class,  twenty-nine  to  the  second,  and  twenty-nine  to  the  third ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  many  instances  of  simple  closure  of  the  anus  have 
passed  unrecorded,  while  all  the  instances  of  more  serious  malforma- 
tion have  been  described. 

Whatever  be  the  scat  of  the  obstruction,  its  existence  is  betrayed 
by  much  the  same  train  of  symptoms  in  all  cases.  Attention  is  first 
excited  by  the  infant  not  having  voided  any  meconium,  although  from 
twelve  to  twenty- four  hours  may  have  elapsed  since  its  birth.  A  dose 
of  castor  oil  or  of  some  other  aperient,  given  with  the  view  of  exciting 
the  bowels  to  action,  fails  of  producing  this  effect,  while  it  is  either 
returned  by  vomiting,  or,  if  not  actually  rejected,  it  causes  nausea  and 
retching.  Before  long,  the  child  shows  indications  of  uneasiness,  and 
has  attacks  of  pain,  in  wjiich  it  cries,  and  seems  to  suffer  much.  In 
some  cases  it  remains  suiet  in  the  interval  between  these  attacks,  and 
seems  drowsy,  but  in  other  cases  it  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  constant 
discomfort,  which  it  betrays  by  a  whimpering  cry.  The  attempt  to 
suck  is  almost  always  followed  by  retching,  frequently  by  actual 
vomiting ;  and  attacks  both  of  retching  and  vomiting  often  come  on 
when  the  stomach  is  quite  empty.  In  some  cases  nothing  more  is 
thrown  up  than  a  little  mucus,  which  is  sometimes  of  a  greenish  color ; 
while  in  other  instances  vomiting  of  meconium  takes  place:  but  this 
occurrence  is  by  no  means  constant.  The  abdomen  becomes  distended 
and  tympanitic,  and  grows  larger  and  more  tense  the  longer  that  life 
continues,  while  at  the  same  time  the  child's  discomfort  is  much  aggra- 
vated by  any  pressure  upon  it.  The  restlessness  increases,  and  the 
attacks  of  pain  grow  more  severe,  the  child  often  making  violent 
straining  efforts  during  their  continuance ;  but  as  the  powers  of  life 
decline,  these  efforts  become  more  feeble,  though  the  retching  and 

1  System  of  Midwifery,  p.  509. 

*  Jpesterr.  Med.  Woohensehr. ;  and  Canstatt's  Jahrnber.  ft»  1842,  Bd.  i,  8. 450.. 
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vomiting  often  continue  to  the  last.     The  period  at  which  death  takes 

Slacc  varies  much,  for  though,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  child 
ies  within  a  week  from  its  birth,  yet  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it 
has  survived  for  several  weeks ;  and  an  instance  has  been  mentioned 
to  me  by  Mr.  Arnott,  in  which  he  saw  a  child  live  for  seven  weeks 
and  three  days,  although  the  colon  terminated  in  a  blind  pouch,  and 
the  rectum  was  entirely  absent.  Death  usually  occurs  under  a  gradual 
aggravation  of  the  previous  symptoms ;  but  now  and  then  it  is  ushered 
in  by  the  sudden  supervention  of  a  state  of  collapse,  owing  to  the 
over-distended  intestine  having  given  way.  This  is,  however,  a  rare 
occurrence,  for  I  find  mention  of  it  having  happened  only  in  three 
out  of  the  seventy-five  cases  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Coupled  with  the  general  signs  of  intestinal  obstructions,  there  are 
in  each  case  some  special  indications  of  the  peculiar  form  of  malfor- 
mation to  which  the  obstruction  is  due.  If  the  anus  be  merely  closed 
by  a  membrane  or  by  the  cohesion  of  its  edges,  the  collection  of  the 
meconium  above  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  tumor 
between  the  buttocks;  while  sometimes  the  dark  color  of  the  meconium 
shows  through  the  thin  integument  by  which  its  escape  is  prevented. 
In  other  cases  the  anus  itself  is  well  formed,  but  the  introduction  of 
the  finger  or  of  a  bougie  into  the  rectum  detects  the  existence  of  some 
obstructions  within  the  gut.  Again,  in  other  instances,  there  is  no 
trace  of  an  anus,  or  a  small  depression  is  all  that  marks  the  situation 
which  it  should  occupy ;  the  rectum  either  ending  in  a  blind  pouch, 
or  communicating  with  the  vagina,  urethra,'  or  bladder. 

Although  the  diagnosis  in  all  cases  is  sufficiently  easy,  yet  the 
carrying  out  the  very  obvious  indication  of  relieving  the  patient,  by 
providing  for  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  is  often  very 
difficult ;  and  even  when  accomplished,  its  result  is  in  many  instances 
extremely  uncertain.  If  the  obstruction  be  situated  at  the  orifice  of  the 
anus,  a  crucial  incision  through  the  membrane  which  closes  it,  or  the 
introduction  of  a  trocar,  will  afford  immediate  relief.  Our  prognosis, 
also,  may,  in  these  circumstances,  be  very  favorable ;  for,  of  fifteen 
cases  of  this  kind,  all  but  one  had  a  favorable  issue.  After  the  opening 
has  been  established,  however,  some  attention  must  be  paid  to  prevent 
its  becoming  closed  or  much  contracted.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been 
recommended  that  a  tent  should  be  kept  in  the  anus  for  some  days 
though  to  this  it  has  been  objected  that  a  constant  straining  effort  is 
thereby  produced,  and  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  finder  or  «f  a 
bougie  into  the  passage  is  therefore  recommended,  as  preferable  to 
leaving  any  body  constantly  within  it.1 

1  I  may  just  mention  having  seen  great  pain  and  difficulty  in  defecation  pnvlnoej 
in  ah  infant,  aged  seven  months,  by  eonnemtnl  Mnitllne**  of  the  mini  opening.  Foe 
the  tlrM  three  month*  of  life  the  child  had  not  MihVrrd  from  this  condition,  hut  after- 
ward*, u'hfii  the  motions*  Im-uhii  to  be  slightly  more  <-oii«)Ment,  constipation  became  verj 
trouble-onie,  defcoation  ditlienlt,  painful,  and  attended  by  great  tenesmus*  while  tfa# 
evacuations  were  not  nuficjuently  streaked  with  him  "I.  The  o|>ening  admitted  the 
finger  with  dillienlty,  and  it-  edires  tightly  cmiMriiiged  it,  while  the  rectum  ahnvv 
was  much  dilated,  ami  permanently  di-tetided  with  free*.  The  daily  employment 
of  a  bougie  relieved  the  incuiivcniciicc,  which  I  refer  to  here  only  on  account  of 
iu  rarity. 
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If  the  obstacle  be  occasioned  by  a  membrane  seated  higher  up  in 
tile  rectum,  we  may  still  hope  to  succeed,  though  our  prognosis  must 
be  more  guarded,  since  two  out  of  four  cases  of  this  description  had 
%  fatal  result.  In  one  of  the  fatal  cases  it  appeared  that  rupture  of 
%he  intestine  had  already  taken  place  before  any  operation  was  per- 
formed ;  in  the  other,  the  death  of  the  child  was  accounted  for  by  the 
flhcovery  of  a  second  septum  higher  up  in  the  rectum  than  that  which 
had  been  divided. 

The  existence  of  an  anus,  and  a  small  extent  of  gut  above  it,  al- 
though a  decidedly  favorable  feature  in  a  case,  does  not  -warrant  quite 
go  hopeful  a  prognosis  as  we  might,  in  the  first  instance,  feel  disposed 
to  adopt.  The  probabilities,  indeed,  are  that  the  distance  is  not  great 
between  the  end  of  the  rectum  and  the  cul-de-sac  in  which  the  anus 
terminates ;  yet  a  considerable  space  may  intervene  between  the  two, 
or,  as  in  a  case  which  Mr.  Arnott  was  so  good  as  to  communicate  to 
me,  the  rectum  may  be  found  altogether  absent,  the  colon  terminating 
in  a  blind  extremity,  and  floating  loose  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  In 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  two  blind  pouches  are  connected  together 
by  the  intervention  of  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  dense  cel- 
lular tissue,  which  sometimes  presents  an  almost  ligamentous  charac- 
ter; and,  in  some  cases,  the  end  of  the  large  intestine  is  situated  an- 
terior to  the  extremity  of  the  cul-de-sac  that  leads  from  the  anus. 
Owing  to  this  latter  circumstance,  the  operation  for  the  relief  of  this 
condition  has  sometimes  failed ;  the  instrument,  although  introduced 
deep  enough,  yet  passing  behind  the  distended  bowel.  Out  of  nine 
cases  of  this  kind,  eight  had  a  fatal  termination ;  the  bowel  on  four 
occasions  not  having  been  reached  at  all;  while  once  the  opening  made 
in  it  was  too  small  to  allow  of  the  free  escape  of  the  meconium.  It 
may  be  added,  that  in  three  of  the  fatal  cases  there  existed  such  con- 
traction of  the  calibre  of  the  different  parts  of  the  large  intestine  as 
would  of  itself  have  opposed  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  child's  recovery. 

In  twelve  cases  the  anus  was  absent,  and  in  some  of  these  instances 
no  trace  of  it  existed,  while  the  rectum  terminated  in  a  cul-de-sac  at 
from  one  to  two  inches  from  the  surface.  In  five  of  these  cases  the 
attempt  to  open  the  intestine  was  successful,  and  the  child  eventually 
did  well;  while  in  two  other  cases,  although  temporary  relief  followed 
the  operation,  yet  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  came  on, 
which  terminated  fatally  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  In  three  in- 
stances it  was  not  found  possible  to  reach  the  bowel ;  and  in  two 
others,  although  an  opening  was  made,  yet  its  size  was  insufficient  to 
afford  a  free  vent  to  the  accumulated  meconium ;  and  the  fatal  issue, 
though  deferred,  was  not  prevented.  Failure  to  reach  the  intestine 
seems  to  have  depended  either  on  the  trocar  not  having  been  intro-  • 
duced  sufficiently  deep,  or  on  its  having  been  directed  too  far  back- 
wards. The  danger  of  hemorrhage,  or  of  wounding  the  bladder,  of 
which  some  operators  seem  to  be  apprehensive,  is  not  much  to  be 
Jeared;  for  I  find  but  one  instance  on  record  in  which  the  bladder 
was  accidentally  wounded,  and  not  one  of  fatal  or  even  of  serious 
hemorrhage.  Better  success  also  appears  to  have  been  obtained  in 
those  cases  in  which  a  sufficiently  deep  and  free  incision  was  made  with 
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ii  bistOQty  in  the  direction  of  the  rectum,  than  in  those  in  which  a 
Oat  was  at  once  introduced.      The  suggestion  of  M.  flmmfltt,  t" 
-  the  blind  sac  of  the  intestine  should  be  drawn  dowi 
its  cut  edges  attached  by  sutures^o  the  margin  of  the 

i  to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  fecal  matter  between  the  en 
the  rectum  and  the  wound  in  the  integuments,  and  to  diminish  the 
danger  of  the  aperture  closing,  is  worth  bearing  in  mind.  It  waf 
;.  lop  ted  with  apparent  advantage  by  Mr.  Waters  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
j  corded  by  him  in  the  Dublin  Journal  for  May,  1842,  on  which  he 
Operated  with  success;  and  I  waea  witness  to  its  advantages  in  a  little 
boy,  "ii  whom  Mr.  Shaw  operated  successfully  a  few  years  since  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital. 

A  few  years  ago,  too,  I  was  present  at  the  post-mortem  examination 
uf  a  chill,  aged  fourteen  month 8,  whose  history  illustrated  very  forci- 
bly the  importance  of  the  precaution  to  which  I  have  just  rrferred. 
The  rectum  was  imperforate  at  birth,  though  an  anus  existed.  Krlivf 
was  readily  afforded  by  puncture  with  a  trocar,  but  no  attempt  1 
made  to  bring  down  the  intestine  to  the  edges  of  the  opening.      " 


■  again 


child  soon  passed  from  under  observation,  and  whe 

i  fiat  no  evacuation  had  taken  place  for  n  month,  and  tin 
a  long  time  constipation  had  been  growing  more  and  more  obi 
The  child  died  speedily:  its  abdomen  being  enormously  distended  fa 
with  faces  and  flatus.  The  circular  fibres  uf  the  large  intestine  had 
undergone  the  most  extraordinary  hypertrophy  ;  doubtless  to  enable 
them  to  overcome  the  resistance  ofTercd  to  the  expulsion  of  their  con- 
tents; a  task  to  which  at  last  they  had  proved  unequal.  This 
a;icr  nas  seen  to  be  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  original  opening  just 
above  the  anus,  while  the  intestine  was  (juite  permeable  beyond;  a  u  ' 
adventure  which  might  have  been  obviated  by  care  in  the  perfon 
oi'  the  operation,  and  by  watchfulness  afterwards. 

these  eases   in  which   the  malformation  was  confined  I 
recium,  I  find  mention  of  three  others  in  which  tli 
tircly  absent,  and  the  intestine   terminated  in  a  cul-de-sac  as 
as  the  colon.      In  two  other  cases  in  which  the  attempt  to  disc 
rectum  failed,  the  life  of  the  child  was  preserved  by  thi 
of  an  artificial  unus.      M.  Amueaat  has  of  late  recommended,  tin 
all  cases  in  which  fluctuation  cannot  be  detected  throu 
artificial  anus  should  at  once  he  formed  in  the  left  lumbar  regit* 
being  a  safer  proceeding  than  the  attempt  to  open  the  bowel  froi 
When  we  consider,  however,  the  loathrome  nature  o 
Infirmity  to  which  a  person  is  condemned  in  whom  an  artificial  i 

.  .-ball  probably  hr  disposi  d  -lil]  to  regard  ') 

...  ition  as  a  lanl    resource,  to  be  em  ploy  en  only  in  t 
I  <■    netuui    by  an  cijn  ration    ii 
, 

In  some  cases,  although  the  anus  is  absent,  yet 
imperforate,  but  opens  either  into  the  vagina  in 
tin-  bladder  or  urethra  in  the  male  subject.  In  ttj 
matron  is  due  to  a  similar  cause — namely,  an  arr 
whereby  the  separation  between  the  bowel  and  the  sin 
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lias  never  been  completed.  The  malformation  in  the  female  subject  is 
not  attended  with  immediate  danger  to  life,  and  fortunately  it  admits 
of  cure  in  the  great  majority  of  instances.  I  find,  indeed,  that  in 
seven  out  j)f  ten  cases  of  this  description,  an  operation  was  attempted, 
and  that  in  every  instance  it  proved  successful.  In  some  cases  the 
mere  establishment  of  the  natural  opening  of  the  anus,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  tube  into  the  rectum,  was  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure ;  but 
a  more  complex  operation  was  in  general  necessary,  the  principle  of 
which  consisted  in  dividing  all  the  parts  from  the  vagina  into  the 
rectum  ;  though  the  details  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  means  whereby 
a  reunion  of  the  two  canals  was  prevented,  varied  in  different  cases. 

The  result  is  very  much  more  unfavorable  when  a  communication 
subsists  between  the  intestine  and  the  bladder  or  urethra  in  the  male  ; 
for  eight  out  of  eleven  cases  of  the  former  kind,  and  the  same  number 
out  of  nine  of  the  latter  kind,  ended  in  the  death  of  the  infant.  The 
connection  with  the  bladder  is  generally  established  by  means  of  a 
very  slender  canal  which  enters  that  viscus  at  or  near  its  neck ;  but 
in  one  instance  in  which  the  rectum  was  wanting,  the  colon  terminated 
by  opening  with  a  wide  aperture  into  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder. 
A  slender  duct  is  likewise  the  usual  channel  of  communication  between 
the  rectum  and  the  urethra,  and  this  duct  generally  enters  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  just  in  front  of  the  prostate.  Gruveil- 
hier,  however,  met  with  an  instance  in  which  the  rectum  opened 
under  the  glans  penis ;  and  a  somewhat  similar  case,  in  which  there 
was  a  small  aperture  through  which  meconium  passed  in  front  of"  the 
scrotum,  came  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  South,  and  is  mentioned  by 
him  in  his  edition  of  Chelius's  Surgery. 

The  existence  of  a  communication  between  the  rectum  and  the 
urethra  or  bladder,  is  generally  indicated  by  the  urine  voided  being 
tinged  with  meconium  ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  are  discharged  by  the  urethra  with  freedom  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  child  from  the  suffering  and  danger  that  attend  upon  an 
imperforate  state  of  the  rectum:  Even  when  life  has  been  prolonged 
for  some  time,  yet  the  infant's  death  is  in  general  merely  deferred,  for 
the  symptoms  of  obstruction  appear,  and  at  length  prove  fatal,  after 
the  faeces  have  acquired  a  firmer  consistence  than  they  possessed  during 
the  first  few  months  of  existence.  These  cases,  too,  do  not  appear  to 
be  favorable  for  an  operation,  since  the  rectum  usually  terminates  high 
up,  and  in  five  out  of  ten  cases  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  attempt 
was  made  to  puncture  the  intestine,  this  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  In 
Mr.  South's  case  the  rectum  was  punctured  by  a  trocar  introduced  an 
inch  deep,  and  though  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  the 
passage  free,  yet  the  child  survived  and  grew  up  to  manhood.  Of  the 
other  two  successful  cases,  one  of  which  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Miller,1 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Fergusson,*  both  were  cured  only  with  much 
trouble  and  difficulty.  For  a  full  account  of  the  difficulties  these 
gentlemen  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  means  by  which  they  ovcr- 

1  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  98,  p.  61. 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  363. 
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came  them,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  history  of  the  cases  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Journal.  A  third  successful  case  has  since  been  n> 
corded  by  Professor  Wutzer,  of  Bonn,1  in  which  there  was  no  trace  rf 
anus,  and  the  incision  was  carried  an  inch  and  three-quarters  before 
the  intestine  was  reached.  I  saw  the  child  in  this  case  when  niat 
months  old ;  he  was  a  healthy  infant,  and  passed  his  evacuations  gen- 
erally per  rectum,  though  a  small  quantity  of  faeces  was  still  frequently 
intermixed  with  his  urine.2 

An  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  action  of  the  bowels  may  occur  in 
children,  just  as  it  sometimes  does  in  older  persons,  either  from  the 
strangulation  of  an  external  hernia,  or  from  the  invagination  of  a  por- 
tion of  intestine.    Although  hernia  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  affection 
in  early  life,  yet  it  is,  I  believe,  a  very  rare  occurrence  for  the  intestine 
to  become  strangulated.     Such  an  accident,  however,  may  take  place, 
even  in  very  young  infants,  of  which  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Ferguson, 
where  he  operated  for  strangulated  inguinal  hernia  on  an  infant  only 
seventeen  days  old,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  striking  illustration. 
Bearing   in  mind  its  possibility,  therefore,  you  would  examine  any 
infant  or  child,  in  whom  abdominal  pain,  vomiting,   and  obstinate 
constipation  came  on,  just  as  carefully  as  you  would  an  adult  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  lest  it  should  be  found  out,  when  too  late,  that  the 
symptoms  had  been  due  to  some  unsuspected  external  hernia. 

The  strangulation  of  an  external  rupture  is  probably  a  rarer  acci- 
dent in  early  infancy  than  the  occurrence  of  intus8U9cet>tion  of  one  or 
moife  portions  of  the  intestines.  This  condition,  indeed,  is  frequently 
met  with  in  the  bodies  of  children  who  have  died  of  various  diseases, 
and  wholly  independent  of  any  symptoms  of  disorder  of  the  bowels' 
during  the  patient's  lifetime.  Sometimes  a  single  intussusception 
exists,  but  oftener  there  are  several ;  ten,  twelve,  and  even  more,  have 
occasionally  been  observed  in  the  same  subject.  They  are  almost 
invariably  confined  to  the  small  intestine,  are  most  numerous  in  the 
ileum,  and  though  seldom  involving  more  than  three  or  four  inches, 
have  been  found  to  include  more  than  double  that  extent  of  bowel. 
Their  great  frequency,  the  absence  of  any  symptom  of  them  during 
life,  and  of  any  indication  of  inflammation  about  the  intestines  after 
death,  all  confirm  the  general  opinion  that  they  take  place  during  the 
act  of  dying. 

But  while  this  form  of  intussusception,  limited  to  the  small  intestine, 
and  producing  no  symptoms  during  life,  is  extremely  common  in 
early  childhood,  few  accidents  are  rarer  than  the  invagination  of  the 
large  intestine,  so  that  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  they  hare 
not  met  with  it  even  once  in  five  hundred  post-mortem  examinations 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  fifteen  years.  In  early  child- 
hood, the  various  causes  which  in  the  adult  may  produce  insuperable 
obstruction  of  the  bowels  seem  not  to  exist ;  ,and  our  diagnosis  is 
made  easier,  I  think  that  I  may  even  say  our  prognosis  less  absolutely 

1  Rheinische  Monatsohriffc  fiir  praktiscbe  Aerzte,  June,  1851. 

2  1  cannot  do  better  than  refer,  for  a  detail  of  all  the  important  surgical  question*  in* 
vnived  in  cases  of  imperforate  anus,  to  Mr.  Curling's  able  treatise  on  Diseases  of  ite 

Rectum,  2d  ed.t  London,  1863,  pp.  192-232. 
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hopeless,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  of  intestinal 
obstruction  in  the  infant  point  almost  invariably  to  invagination  of 
the  large  intestine. 

Children  in  whom  intussusception  takes  place  are  generally  infants 
under  a  year,  often  under  six  months  old.1  Their  previous  history 
does  not  in  general  display  any  liability  either  to  constipation  or  to 
diarrhoea ;  nor,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  has  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  symptoms  followed  the  administration  of  any  aperient 
medicine.  Sudden  and  violent  vomiting,  followed  by  loud  cries  and 
other  indications  of  uneasiness,  which,  ceasing  for  a  time,  return  at 
uncertain  intervals,  and  are  accompanied  by  violent  straining,  and 
efforts  to  empty  the  bowels,  are  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  accident. 
At  first  some  faeces  are  voided  during  the  efforts,  but  afterwards  the  mat- 
ters discharged  from  the  bowels  are  either  mucus  tinged  with  blood9 
or  else  pure  blood,  and  that  sometimes  in  considerable  quantities. 
If  an  enema  be  given,  the  fluid  thrown  up  immediately  returns,  it 
appearing  not  properly  to  enter  the  intestine ;  while  on  one  or  two 
occasions  the  existence  of  an  obstruction  has  been  discovered  on 
introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum.  The  vomiting  is  almost  im- 
mediately renewed  whenever  either  food  or  medicine-is  given,  but  fecal 


1  Of  twenty-five  cases  observed  or  collected  by  M.  Rilliet,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  this 
subject,  published  originally  in  the  Gazette  des  Hdpitaux,  1852,  but  reprinted  at  p.  806 
of  the  2d  ed.  of  the  1st  vol.  of  his  work  on  Diseases  of  Children,  seven  occurred  in 
children  of  six  months  or  under,  six  more  during  the  first  year,  seven  between  five  and 
ten  years  old,  and  five  between  ten  and  fifteen.  My  own  experience  is  limited  to  the 
observation  of  five  cases:  one  in  a  male  child  aged  six  months;  a  second  in  another  aged 
fourteen  months;  a  third  in  a  girl  aged  six  months;  a  fourth  in  one  ten  years  old;  and  a 
fifth  in  a  girl  aged  twelve  ye'ars.  The  first  four,  in  whom  the  invagination  was  seated  in 
the  large  intestines,  recovered;  the  third  of  the  number  under  inflation  of  the  intestine ;  and 
in  the  fourth,  after  inflation  had  been  tried  without  success,  the  obstruction  yielded  during 
the  injection  of  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water  into  the  rectum.  The  inflation  was  tried 
in  the  fifth  case,  though  without  much  expectation  of  benefit,  since  the  intussusception 
was  believed  to  be  seated  in  the  small  intestine ;  and  it  was  found  after  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  ninth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms,  that  it  involved  three 
inches  of  small  intestine  at  about  a  foot  above  the  ileo-ca»cal  valve.  A  very  able  paper, 
published  in  the  American  Journal  for  January,  1862,  by  Dr.  Smith  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  contains  the  particulars  of  fifty  cases.  Deducting  those  cases  which  are 
common  to  his  table  and  M.  Rilliet's,  and  also  three  in  which  no  age  is  given,  we  have  a 
total  from  all  sources  of  sixty-seven  cases ;  in  thirty-eight  of  which  the  children  were  one 
year  old  or  under : 
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*  The  credit  of  drawing  attention  to  the  value  of  the  intestinal  hemorrhage  in  these 
cases  as  a  sign  of  intussusception,  belongs  to  Mr.  Gorbam,  whose  essay  on  this  affection,  in 
No.  7  Of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  may  be  consulted  with  profit. 
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matters  are  seldom  if  ever  discharged  by  the  month.  The  child 
intervals  of  quiet,  from  which  it  is  roused  by  the  returns  of  t 
is  often  thirsty,  mid  though  the  sickness  continues  uuabatet 
seems  eager  for  tba  breast,  and  'inks  frequently.  The  c 
the  abdomen  is  variable ;  and  though  u  distinct  tumor  may  be  <1 
in  some  cases,  at  a  spot  which  is  found  afterwards  to  correspond  I 
the  situation  of  the  intussusception,  yet  it  happens,  in  at  least  a*  Urg 
it.  iillhj ! n-i-  of  instances,  that  the  most  careful  examination  fails  to  ii 
tect  anything  unnatural  in  its  state,  and  that  it  continues  unifor 
soft  up  to  the  time  of  the  patient's  death.  The  continuance  of  t 
tuflfluaception  leads  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  infant's  strength  J 
grows  more  and  more  feeble,  its  face  becomes  anxious  and  sunl 
and  it  fails  in  the  intervals  between  its  attacks  of  pain  into  a  quiet, 
half-comatose  condition.  In  the  majority  of  cases  convulsions  rotne 
on  a  few  hours  before  death,  which  always  takes  place  « 
oftencr  in  from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours.  Now  and  i 
however,  instead  of  going  on  from  bad  to  worse,  the  symptoms  a 
the  pain  ceases,  the  vomiting  subsides,  the  bowels  act  spontane* 
and  were  the  indications  of  invagination  less  characteristic,  we  n 
on  seeing  the  Speedy  and  complete  recovery  of  the  patient,  * 
douht  whether  our  first  diagnosis  had  not  been  erroneous.  Such  a 
case  was  that  of  a  little  boy  fourteen  months  old,  well-nourished  and 
previously  healthy,  who  was  suddenly  attacked,  at  5  A.M.  on  Jon* 
12,  1835,  by  pain  and  sickness.  lie  at  that  time  passed  one  fecal 
motion,  but  the  pain  continued,  and  at  8.30  A.M.  he  voided  a  Second, 
which  consisted  of  pure  blood.  At  10  a.m.  I  saw  him  ;  he  looked 
very  ill,  his  face  was  extremely  anxious,  be  shivered  sometimes,  the 
pain  returned  at  intervals,  and  he  was  still  frequently  sick.  The  abdo- 
men was  neither  full  nor  tender  except  in  the  ciecal  region, 
there  was  a  firm  oblong  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  eg] 
tender  to  the  touch.  A  linseed  poultice  was  applied  < 
domes,  hydrocyanic  acid  was  given  to  allay  the  sickness,  and  ti 
was  allowed  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  drink  at  a  time  t 
the  thirst,  which  was  very  urgent.  In  eight  hours  the  child  was  bet- 
ter, the  bowels  had  acted  twice  spontaneously,  and  but  very  little  blood 
was  contained  in  the  evacuations.  On  the  next  morning  all  trao* 
the  tumor  had  disappeared,  anil  the  abdomen  was  equally  soft  ■ 
tolerant  of  pressure;  and  no  symptom  recurred  from  this  ~'~ 
excite  any  apprehension. 

Another  somewhat  similar  case  came  under  my  notice  in  a  i 
aged  six  months,  in  whom  symptoms  equally  characteristic,  with  i 
•mention  of  the  abdominal  tumor,   which   was  not  pri 
ivriM-'l  spontaneously.      Such  a  result  is  nevertheless  Ml   tfl   be  | 
i - 1 ■  r 1 1 1  v  looked  for,  and  M.  Rilliet  Btates  the  results  of  fifteen  eases  oc- 
curring in  children  between  four  months  and  four  and  a  half  years  of 
age  to  yield  ten  deaths  to  five  recoveries. 

The  treatment  of  intussusception  in  the  child  must  be  conduct 
the  same  principle  as  would  govern  our  conduct  if  the  path-m  ■ 
adult,  though,  as  the  symptoms  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  loir 
certain  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  case  earlier  in  the  infant  i. 
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in  the  grown  person,  we  should  be  absolutely  without  excuse  if  we 
were  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  active  purgatives  in  order  to  overcome 
the  constipation.  It  was  during  the  suspension  of  the  active  remedies 
which  had  been  previously  employed,  that  the  second  of  the  two  cases 
which  I  have  referred  to  took  a  favorable  turn;  and  the  studious 
avoidance  of  any  other  than  soothing  measures  was  succeeded  by  the 
spontaneous  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  and  removal  of  the  ab- 
dominal tumor  in  the  otlter.  I  should  regard  the  supervention  of  the 
symptoms  of  intussusception  as  calling  for  the  immediate  discontinu- 
ance of  all  aperient  medicines  administered  by  the  mouth ;  and  for 
the  steady  adoption  of  a  soothing  plan  of  treatment.  Warm  poultices 
to  the  abdomen,  hydrocyanic  acid,  for  the  sake  not  merely  of  its  power 
in  allaying  sickness,  but  also  of  its  generally  sedative  properties,  and 
the  administration  of  opium  in  small  doses  to  control  the  pain  and 
allay  the  spasm,  would  be  the  remedies  to  which  I  should  trust,  while 
I  should  insist  on  all  food  being  given  in  extremely  small  quantities. 
If  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  at  most  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  symptoms 
had  not  disappeared,  I  should  without  further  delay  resort  to  the  infla- 
tion of  the  intestine  with  air,  as  a  means  of  mechanically  unfolding 
the  invagination  likely  to  be  more  effectual  than  the  employment  of 
large  enemata,  which  yet  in  some  instances,  one  of  which  came  under 
my  own  observation,  has  proved  successful.  In  three  of  the  cases 
which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  this  proceeding  was 
resorted  to;  in  one  (that  to  which  Dr.  Watson  has  referred  in  his 
Lectures)1  it  was  followed  by  the  disentanglement  of  the  involution, 
and  the  child's  recovery ;  in  a  second,  after  its  failure,  the  abundant 
injection  of  warm  water  was  successful ;  while,  in  a  third,  where  the 
small  intestine  was  concerned,  the  experiment,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  child  died. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  surgical  interference,  I  know  of 
no  observations  on  the  child  that  tend  specially  to  elucidate  it.  One 
point,  however,  deserves  consideration :  namely,  that  as  in  infancy  the 
seat  of  the  obstruction  is  almost  invariably  in  the  large  intestine,  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  possibility  of  liberating  it,  which,  in  the  adult, 
often  causes  hesitation,  does  not  beset  us  here.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  data  from  which  to  determine  the  comparative  risks  of  gas- 
trotomy  at  different  periods  of  life ;  but  it  is  not  without  moment*  to 
know  that  that  detachment  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  bowel,  and 
subsequent  recovery  of  the  patient,  which  now  and  then  happen  in  the 
adult  and  in  the  child,  appear  never  to  occur  in  the  infant,  who  sinks 
before  such  processes  have  time  to  take  place. 

1  4th  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  496. 
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Diarrihea. — lis  two  forms,  llie  simple   and   the  inflammatory — causes  of  iho  affeaioe— 

influence  of  age — of  process  or  dentition — or  temperature  and  season  Of  the  yeas. 
Symptoms  ot  simple  diarrhon — no!  usually  n  dangerous  affection— occasional  liaxanl  (nan 

great  exhaustion  that  it  producci — cessation  of  purging  sometimes  itHlei.etid"n!  U  tal 

amend  mem— danger  of  secondary  liiatrhcBa. 
Inlin minatory  diarrhita — occasional  want  of  correspondence  between  the   symptoms  afcl 

moibid  appearances — latter  observed  chiefly  in  large  intestine — very  similar  to  Ukw 

discovered  in  dysentery  of  Ihe  adult. 
Symptoms  Of  inflammatory   diarrhwa — occasional   disturbance  of  nervous   ty-sinn   n  tto 
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tendency  to  a  ehroni 
bronchitis — by   Ilea.!    symptoms — liy    relapse 
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Is  a  systematic  course  of  lectures  like  the  present,  subjects  of  vexj 
various  interest  and  importance  come  successively  before  us.  Wl 
were  engaged  yesterday  in  the  study  of  some  affections,  which  forts- 
nately  are  of  »ery  rare  occurrence;  but  to-day  we  pass  to  the.  exami- 
nation of  one  of  the  moBt  common,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  tit 
most  serious  disorders  of  infancy  and  childhood.  The  importance  of 
diarrhoea  in  early  life,  indeed,  is  not  to  he  estimated  merely  b*«-  th* 
number  of  deaths  which  our  tables  of  mortality  represent  it  to  hav# 
occasioned ;  for  the  figures  that  they  display  would  warrant 
missing  it  with  a  comparatively  short  notice.1  But  we  shall  come  » 
a  very  different  conclusion,  if  we  consider  the  frequency  of  the  affec- 
tion, and  the  slight  causes  which  often  suffice  to  induce  it ;  the  dangers 
to  health  which  result  from  its  long  continuance;  and  the  greatly  in- 
creased hazard  to  which  its  supervention  in  the  course  of  some  other 
disease  exposes  the  patient. 

Under  the  common  name  of  diarrhoea,  many  of  the  older  writer* 
on  the  diseases  of  children  have  included  all  eases  without  disti 
in  which  there  is  an  unnatural  increase  in  the  alviiio  discharge*.  0% 
the  other  hand,  some  among  the  moderns,  rejecting  the  word  diarrh** 
from  their  medical  nomenclature,  have  treated  only  of  certain  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  intestines  of  which  they  believe  the  flax  » 
be  symptomatic.  Neither  of  these  arrangements,  however,  ia  free  from 
objection;  for  while  the  former  draws  no  adequate  distinction  Wtweti 
cases  in  which  the  disorder  of  tin1  i'liru-tiotii  of  tin-  !> 
of  some  accidental  and  temporary  cause,  and  others  in  which  it  ii  the 
consequence  of  organic  disease,  the  latter  involves  an  attempt  to  dav 
tioguish,  on  purely  anatomical  grounds,  between  affections  which  pre- 
sent the  same  symptoms,  and  require  the  same  treatment. 
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In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  will  perhaps  be  the  safer 
way  to  attempt  no  further  subdivision  than  into  the  two  grand  classes 
of  simple  diarrhoea,  or  catarrhal  diarrhoea,  as  it  has  been  termed  by 
some  writers,  and  inflammatory  diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  Even  in  this 
arrangement  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  something  arbitrary, 
for  the  two  affections  are  closely  allied  to  each  other.  In  the  child, 
as  in  the  adult,  they  often  prevail  at  the  same  time — they  are  to  a 
considerable  degree  dependent  on  the  same  causes,  and  are,  in  a 
measure,  amenable  to  the  same  remedies ;  while  the  milder  complaint 
not  unfrequently  passes  into  the  more  severe.  Before  we  proceed, 
therefore,  to  the  study  of  the  special  characters  of  either  affection,  it 
may  be  well  to  examine  into  some  of  those  conditions  which  are  alike 
favorable  to  the  production  of  both. 

The  following  table,  deduced  from  2129  cases  of  diarrhoea  or  dys- 
entery that  came  under  my  notice  at  the  Children's  Infirmary,  shows 
that  the  age  of  the  child  has  much  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of  the 
affection : 


Casts  of  Diarrhoea  In  Children  at  the 
following  ages. 

Were  to  all  eases  of  Diar- 
rhoea in  Children  under 
16  in  the  proportion  of 

Were  to  all  diseases  at  the 
same  age  in  the  propor- 
tion of 

Under      6  months,       .... 
Between  6        "    and  12  months, 

"       12        "      "    18        ••    . 

«•       18        "      "      2  years,   . 

"        2  years      "     8    " 

41        3     "          "      5     " 

•«         5     ••          "    10     «• 

"       10     "          "    16     " 

9.7  per  cent 
15.7      " 
20.9      " 
13.9      " 

12.1  " 

11.2  " 
11.5       " 

4.7       " 

16.1  percent. 
20.0      " 
26.8      " 
25.4      " 
15.0       " 

9.3       " 

7.9       " 

7.7      " 

You  will  obsefve  that  the  period  of  the  greatest  prevalence  of  diar- 
rhoea coincides  exactly  with  that  time  during  which  the  process  of 
dentition  is  going  on  most  actively,  and  that  exactly  half  of  all  cases 
of  diarrhoea  occurred  in  children  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and 
two  years.  So  close,  indeed,  is  the  connection  between  teething  and 
diarrhoea  that  a  French  physician,  M.  Bouchut,1  found  that  only 
twenty-six  out  of  138  children  entirely  escaped  its  attack  during  the 

?eriod  of  their  first  dentition,  while  forty-six  suffered  from  it  severely. 
'he  older  writers  on  medicine,  whose  notice  this  fact  did  not  escape, 
attributed  the  disturbance  of  the  bowels  to  a  sort  of  sympathy  between 
the  intestinal  canal  and  the  gums,  swollen  and  irritated  by  the  approach 
of  the  teeth  to  their  surface.  The  frequent  observation  of  cases  in 
which  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  attends  the  irruption  of  each  fresh  tooth, 
and  ceases  when  it  has  cut  through  the  gum,  shows  that  such  an  hy- 
pothesis is  not  altogether  without  foundation.  But,  besides  the  influ- 
ence of  nervous  irritation  in  quickening  for  a  time  the  peristaltic  action 
of  the  bowels,  and  thus  inducing  diarrhoea,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  exists  during  the  period  of  teething  a  more  abiding  cause, 
which  strongly  predisposes  to  its  occurrence.     All  parts  of  the  diges- 


1  Manuel  Pratique  des  Maladies  dei  Nouveaux-N6s,  Sd  edM  8vo,  p.  530,  Paris,  1852. 
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tife  canal,  and  of  its  dependencies,  are  now  undergoing  an  active 
evolution  to  fit  them  for  the  proper  assimilation  of  the  varied  food  01 
which  the  young  being  will  noon  have  to  subsist.  Just  ns  the  salivary 
glands  now  begin  to  secrete,  and  pour  out  saliva  in  abundance,  so  tie 
whole  glandular  system  of  the  intestines  assumes  a  rapidity  "<"  growth, 
and  an  activity  of  function,  which,  under  the  influence  of  eompamtivrljr 
slight  exciting  causes,  may  pass  the  just  limits  of  health.  In  loo  many 
instances,  causes,  fully  adequate  to  excite  diarrhoea,  are  abundantly 
supplied  in  the  excessive  quantity  or  unsuitable  quality  of  the  food 
with  which  the  infant  is  furnished  ;  for  it  is  forgotten  that  its  condition 
is  one  of  transition,  in  which  something  more  than  ordinary  care  i* 
needed,  while  in  accordance  with  that  mistaken  humoral  pathology 
bo  popular  among  the  vulgar,  the  profuse  secretion  from  the  irritated 
glands  is  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  kind  of  safety-valve  arrangement 
whereby  nature  seeks  to  moderate  the  constitutional  excitement  at- 
tendant upon  teething. 

But,  besides  these  conditions  seated  within  the  organism  which  pre- 
dispose to  diarrhcea,  and  those  occasions  furnished  from  without  by 
the  food  with  which  the  child  is  supplied,  at  mouther  ic  injlutnet*  comti- 
tuU-  a  third,  and  a  very  important  class  of  causes,  which  at  ono  time 
render  diarrhoea  very  frequent,  and  at  another  greatly  check  its  j 
alence. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  result  of  eight  years'  observation  i 
Children's  Infirmary,  I  find  that 

In  the  3  months,  Ndv.,  Dec.,  anil  Jan.,  ili«frtiiE»  formed  T.9  pal  Oant  I 

Fed..  Mnrsh,  ami  April,  >'  11.5 

u  Mny.  June,  urn)  July.  "  15.8 

Ann-,  Sept.,  mid  Oi-i.,  "  U3.0  •  " 

The  above-mentioned  causes  dispose  alike  to  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery ;  but  among  the  dwellings  of  t lie  poor  in  this  metropolis,  as  in  erary 
large  city,  conditions  abound  which  often  stamp  on  the  disease  the 
characters  of  the  more  serious  malady.  Before  investigating  then, 
however,  we  may  first  study  the  tymptoms  of  I  h  mildur  affection,  which, 
though,  ranch  the  more  frequent,  yet,  if  uncom plicated,  is  seldom  or 
never  fatal. 

V.  I,,  ii  the  attack  comes  on  in  perfectly  healthy  children,  it  oflea 
seta  in  quite  suddenly,  with  vomiting  of  the  contents  of  the  *ti>niaeh, 
and  afterwards  of  mucus,  which  sometimes  has  a  yelhiw  "r  . 
color.  The  sickness  does  not  in  general  continue,  though  ■■■.. 
are  met  with  in  some  of  the  more  severe  cases,  in  which  the  stomach 
remains  very  irritable  during  the  whole  period  that  the  affection  butt. 
In  either  case  the  vomiting  is  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  in- 
creased action  of  the  bowels,  the  matti  rs  discharged  being  at  first  the 
healthy  faces  j  but  they  soon  assume  a  bright  yellow  color,  like  that 
of  thi-  yelk  of  egg,  and  are  ofton  intermixed  with  slime,  or  in  other 
CSM8  they  present  a  frothy  appearance.  The  bright  yellow  color  of 
the  evacuations,  often,  though  by  no  means  always,  changes  to  green 

Itf  exposure  to  the  air  :  while,  if  the  diarrhcea  should  continue,  the 

resent  in  many  instances  a  green  color  when  voided,  similar  to 
that  which  is  frequently  produced  by  the  administration  of  mercury. 
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In  other  cases  the  green  and  yellow  colors  appear  intermixed  in  the 
evacuations,  while  the  presence  in  them  of  numerous  white  specks, 
the  casein  of  the  undigested  milk,  shows  that  the  function  of  the 
stomach  is  interfered  with  by  the  same  cause  as  produces  the  over- 
action  of  the  bowels.  The  source  of  the  green  color  of  the  evacua- 
tions has  not  yet  been  quite  satisfactorily  determined.  In  some  cases 
it  probably  depends  on  the  action  of  the  acids  of  the  alimentary  canal 
upon  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile ;  but  the  late  Dr.  Golding  Bird's 
investigations  have  proved  it  not  to  be  always  due  to  this  cause,  and 
have  rendered  it  probable  that,  in  many  instances,  it  results  from  the 

Eresence  of  altered  blood  in  the  evacuations.  As  the  child  returns  to 
ealth,  the  faeces  become  less  watery,  and  then  resume  their  yellow  color ; 
or  stools  of  a  natural  character  alternate  with  others  of  a  green  color 
and  unhealthy  aspect,  or  in  which  a  very  large  quantity  of  mucus  is 
present.  The  action  of  the  bowels,  too,  becomes  less  frequent,  and 
the  child  often  regains  its  usual  health  in  four  or  five  days,  though  some- 
times a  disposition  to  diarrhoea  is  left  behind,  and  the  disorder  is  liable 
to  be  re-excited  by  very  slight  causes. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  this  overaction  of  the  bowels  is  not  at- 
tended by  much  fever  or  constitutional  disturbance,  though,  if  it 
should  come  on  during  teething,  the  general  feverishness  of  the  child 
is  often  somewhat  aggravated.  The  appetite  is  usually  much  impaired, 
while  the  thirst  is  often  considerably  increased,  and  the  child  seems 
very  desirous  of  cold  water.  The  tongue  is  moist,  in  general  thinly 
covered  with  mucus,  through  which  the  papillae  appear  of  a  brighter 
red  than  natural ;  but  the  tongue  is  neither  very  red,  nor  much 
coated.  The  abdomen  is  soft,  seldom  either  full  or  painful ;  and  the 
pain  which  attends  the  diarrhoea  is  very  variable ;  sometimes  it  is  com- 
pletely absent,  the  stools  being  expelled  without  either  effort  or  suffer- 
ing ;  while  in  other  cases  pain  comes  on  severely  at  intervals,  and  then 
ceases  so  soon  as  the  bowels  have  acted.  Although  there  is  seldom 
much  tenesmus,  yet  a  slight  degree  of  it  attends  upon  simple  diarrhoea 
in  the  child  much  more  frequently  than  in  the  adult.  There  is,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  a  loss  of  the  natural  look  of  health — the  face 
grows  pale,  the  eyes  appear  sunken,  and  the  child  becomes  fretful  and 
languid — while,  if  the  attack  set  in  severely,  a  day  or  two  sometimes 
suffices  to  reduce  the  child  to  a  state  of  extreme  weakness  and  exhaus- 
tion ;  and  in  young  infants,  all  the  symptoms  of  spurious  hydrocepha- 
lus sometimes  make  their  appearance. 

The  diarrhoea  that  occurs  in  connection  with  the  irritation  occasioned 
by  teething  is  in  general  more  gradual  in  its  onset,  and  slower  in  its 
progress  than  that  which*  depends  on  some  more  transient  cause.  It  is 
likewise  often  associated  with  catarrhal  symptoms ;  and  both  the  catarrh 
and  diarrhoea  frequently  continue  until,  the  tooth  having  pierced  the 
gum,  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  subsides ;  but  to  be  re- 
newed when  a  fresh  tooth  approaches  the  surface. 

Although  the  dangers  attendant  on  simple  diarrhoea,  especially  when 
it  occurs  in  healthy  children,  are  not  considerable,  yet  the  affection  is 
one  which  it  is  never  wise  to  make  light  of.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  I  have  seen  an  infant  reduced  by  it  to  a  state*  of  such 
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extreme  exhaustion  as  seriously  to  endanger  life.  Diarrhoea,  indeed,  is 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  that  spuriow 
hydrocephalus,1  in  which  cerebral  disturbance  from  debility  simulate 
real  inflammatory  disease  of  the  brain.  In  such  circumstances,  too, 
the  diarrhoea  has  not  infrequently  .ceased  for  some  time  before  the 
other  more  alarming  symptoms  made  their  appearance.  The  cessation 
of  diarrhoea  may  be  due,  not  so  much  to  the  quieting  of  irritation,  as  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  energy  which  is  essential  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  secretory  function  by  the  glands  of  the  intestines,  or  to 
the  due  maintenance  of  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  bowels.  la 
infants  prematurely  weaned  or  improperly  fed  after  being  taken  from 
the  breast,  we  often  see  this  fact  exemplified  in  the  cessation,  sow 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  before  death,  of  the  diarrhoea  from  whicfc 
they  have  been  suffering  for  weeks  together.  Nor  must  we  ever  make 
too  sure  that,  because  purging  has  ceased,  therefore  danger  is  over ;  or 
venture  to  relax  our  watchful  care,  until  the  continuance  of  amend- 
ment, for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  shows  that  there  is  indeed  no 
longer  anything  to  fear. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  danger  to  which  previously  healthy 
children  are  exposed  by  an  attack  of  simple  diarrhoea ;  for  if  not 
quickly  checked,  it  sometimes  assumes  the  more  serious  characters  of 
dysentery,  and  occasions  severe  and  long-continued  suffering.  When 
diarrhoea  supervenes  in  children  who  are  recovering  from  some  disease, 
such  as  measles,  in  which  a  tendency  to  relaxation  of  the  bowels  often 
marks  the  period  of  convalescence,  or  who  have  been  suffering  from  a 
protracted  ailment,  such  as  whooping-cough,  it  sometimes  occasions  the 
patient's  death,  although  it  may  leave  behind  in  the  intestinal  canal  no 
t rases  of  serious  mischief.  Still  more  frequently  is  this  the  case  with 
infants  who  have  been  brought  up  by  hand,  or  who  have  thriven  badly 
at  the  breast.  A  troublesome  purging,  continuing  for  weeks  together, 
exhausts  the  strength  of  such  infants,  and  at  length  occasions  their 
death ;  but  yet  the  intestinal  canal  in  many  instances  presents  no  trace 
of  more  serious  mischief  than  an  unusual  degree  of  distinctness  of  the 
follicles  of  the  small  intestines,  and  of  the  solitary  glands  of  the  colon 
and  rectum. 

In  proposing  at  the  commencement  of  this  lecture,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween simple  and  inflammatory  diarrhoea,  I  yet  was  forcejl  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  distinction  was  one  rather  of  degree  than  of  kind ;  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  our  observation  has  not 
hitherto  been  minute  enough  to  enable  us  to  draw  the  line  of  demar- 
cation strictly  between  the  two  affections.  Even  MM.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez,3  whose  opportunities  have  been  so  extensive,  and  whose  in- 
dustry was  so  untiring,  confess  their  inability  to  refer  the  symptoms 
that  attend  upon  different  varieties  of  diarrhoea  to  any  distinct  and 
invariable  anatomical  lesions.  They  remark  that  not  merely  are  ex* 
ceedingly  different  appearances  discovered  after  death  in  cases  where 
the  same  symptoms  have  been  observed  during  life,  but  that  likewise 

1  See  Lecture  XI,  p.  130. 
•        *  Op.  ciu,  vol.  i,  p.  509-12;  and  2d  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  747. 
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there  is  often  no  proportion  between  the  intensity  of  the  two ;  and  that 
Bometimes  no  morbid  appearances  are  found,  even  where  well-marked 
symptoms  had  existed.  Usually,  indeed,  in  cases  where  the  morbid 
appearances  are  slight,  the  symptoms  during  life  have  not  been  severe. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  reverse  has  occurred ;  and  the  diarrhoea 
has  been  intense,  the  pain  considerable,  and  the  abdomen  tense  and 
tympanitic.  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state,  that  out  of  127  children 
who  had  died  of  different  diseases,  84  had  presented  the  symptoms  of 
inflammatory  diarrhoea,  or  entero-colitis,  and  the  characteristic  ap- 
pearances of  that  affection  were  manifest  on  an  examination  of  their 
intestines  after  death:  in  24,  though  no  symptoms  had  existed  during 
life,  similar  changes  were  discovered ;  while  in  19,  the  signs  of  disease 
were  present  during  life,  but  its  morbid  appearances  were  absent.  It 
is  true  that  these  observations  refer  to  children  above  two  years  of  age, 
and  to  oases  in  which  diarrhoea  had  occurred  as  a  secondary  affection ; 
but  my  own  observations  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  a  similar  state- 
ment mig^t  be  made  with  reference  to  younger  children,  and  to  cases 
of  idiopathic  diarrhoea. 

These  circumstances  prevent  our  deducing  from  the.results  of  ana- 
tomical investigation  those  practical  conclusions  which  we  should  other- 
wise be  inclined  to  draw  from  them ;  but  they  do  not  warrant  us  in 
altogether  omitting  to  inquire  w}iat  changes  we  shall  be  most  likely 
to  meet  with  in  cases  of  fatal  diarrhoea. 

These  changes  will  be  found  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the 
large  intestine;  and  though  usually  much  less  serious  than  those  which 
are  observed  in  cases  of  fatal  dysentery  in  the  adult,  yet  they  present 
very  similar  characters.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  structural  altera- 
tions have  been  least  considerable,  the  attention  is  arrested  less  by 
any  great  increase  of  vascularity  in  the  intestine,  than  by  the  remarka- 
ble distinctness  of  the  orifices  of  the  solitary'  glands,  which  appear 
like  almost  innumerable  dark  spots  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  In  many  cases,  and  especially  in  those  in  which  the  diar- 
rhoea was  profuse  at  the  time  of  the  patient's  death,  not  merely  are 
the  openings  of  these  follicles  unusually  distinct,  but  the  glands  them- 
selves are  enlarged,  and  project  like  small  millet-seeds,  or  small  pins' 
heads,  beyond  the  level,  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  This  enlargement 
of  the  solitary  glands  is  usually  associated  with  increased  vascularity 
of  the  mucous  membrane ;  which  does  not,  however,  assume  the  char- 
acters of  a  general  erythematous  redness,  but  is  confined  to  that 
part  of  the  membrane  which  covers  each  gland,  or  which  surrounds 
its  base.  If  the  disease  advance  further,  ulceration  succeeds  to  this 
inflammation  of  the  glands.  A  small  circular  or  slightly  oval  spot 
appears  upon  their  summit,  and  increases  in  size  and  depth,  until  it 
has  destroyed  the  glandular  structure  and  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
has  produced  a  deep  cup-like  depression  or  ulceration,  the  base  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  observed,  in  the  midst  of  enlarged  and  ulcerated  elands,  some 
others  equally  large,  but  on  which  the  excavated  ulcer  bad  not  yet 
formed;  their  summit  presenting  a  sniall  round  or  oval  spot,  of  a 
yellowish  color — most  probably  a  minute  slough  not  yet  detached 
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from  the  surface.     Besides  that  loss  of  substance  which  results  fam 
the  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  glands  themselves,  a  process  rf 
thinning  and  destruction  likewise  affects  other  parts  of  the  rnnew 
membrane,  especially  in  those  situations  which  correspond  to  the  edfli 
of  the  intestinal  rugre.     In  some  parts  the  membrane  appears  to  M 
merely  attenuated,  while  in  others  it  seems  to  have  entirely  diaan. 
peared,  though  the  limits  of  its  destruction  are  not  marked  by  m 
same  well-defined  edges  as  circumscribe  the  ulcers  of  the  glands ;  Mr 
is  the  loss  of  substance  so  deep.     On  the  inner  surface  of  an  intestine 
thus  affected  may  be  seen  a  number  of  narrow,  white  lines,  inclosing   - 
between  them  islets  of  mucous  membrane,  and  often  having  such  n  I 
arrangement  as  to  give  to  those  portions  of  membrane  the  form  of 
irregular  parallelograms.     This  superficial  destruction  of  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  intestine  is  often  much  more  complete  in  the  rectum  tnd 
in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  than  elsewhere ;  and  when  this  ii 
the  case,  the  surface  of  the  bowel  presents  a  uniformly  rongh  appear- 
ance.    It  is  also  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large  in  testing  that  the 
ulcerative  process  is  most  frequent  and  most  extensive;  and  if  care 
be  not  taken  to  examine  the  last  few  inches  of  the  rettum,  we  may 
come  to  the  mistaken  conclusion  that  ulceration  is  altogether  absent, 
in  cases  where  more  careful  investigation  would  have  easily  convinced 
us  of  its  existence.     On  one  occasion,  I  found  the  disease  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  large  intestine  to  be  so  far  advanced  that  the  interior  of 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  and  of  the  rectum  presented  an  irreg- 
ular tuberculated  surface,  of  an  ash-gray  color,  which  appeared  eaten 
into  holes  by  a  number  of  small  circular  pits  or  ulcers,  with  sharply- 
cut  edges.     Besides  these  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  large  intestine, 
a  thickening  of  its  submucous  coat  is  almost  always  observable,  when- 
ever the  diarrhoea  has  continued  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
It  is  in  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  that  this  thicken- 
ing is  most  perceptible;   and  in  this  situation  a  gelatinous-looking 
matter  is  sometimes  deposited  in  such  abundance  beneath  the  mucoas 
membrane,  as  to  prevent  the  intestine  from  becoming  collapsed  when 
it  is  divided. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  morbid  appearances  presented  by  the 
large  intestines,  but  also  in  the  subsidiary  changes  observed  in  either 
parts  of  the  i?itestinal  canal,  that  the  close  relation  is  manifested  be- 
tween the  diarrhoea  of  the  infant  and  dysentery  in  the  adult.  The 
changes  in  the  small  intestine  are  almost  always  confined  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum,  and  become  more  striking  the  nearer  we  approach  to 
the  ileocsecal  valve.  They  consist  in  a  more  or  less  intense  redness  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  sometimes  appears  thickened,  and  pre- 
sents something  of  a  velvety  appearance,  studded  over  with  numerous 
dark  spots — the  orifices  of  the  solitary  glands.  In  other  instances,  the 
surface  of  the  reddened  mucous  membrane  appears  slightly  roughened, 
as  if  sprinkled  over  with  fine  sand ;  while  near  to  the  caecum  this 
roughening  is  often  greater,  the  membrane  appearing  elevated  into 
rough  orange-colored  prominences,  separated  by  narrow  linen  of  » 
dead  white  color,  which  mark  the  situations  where,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  subjacent  tissue  is  exposed.    Besides 
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DlABRHOXA,  continued. — Close  resemblance  between  inflammatory  diarrhoea  and  the  dysen- 
tery of  the  adult — local  condition.*  favoring  its  occurrence,  as  damp,  want  of  drainage,  &c. 

Treatment  of  simple  diarrhoea— of  diarrhoea  in  connection  with  teething — use  of  astringents. 

Treatment  of  inflammatory  diarrhcea — in  its  acute  stuge — treatment  of  certain  symptoms— 
as  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  the  cerebral  symptoms — indications  for  the  use  of 
stimulants— of  astringents — management  of  the  chronic  stage — use  of  eneraata — diet 
in  this  stage. 

Management  of  intertrigo  excited  by  diarrhoea — and  of  prolapsus  ani. 

THOSE  of  yon  who  were  present  at  yesterday's  lecture  could  hardly 
{Sail  to  be  struck  by  the  close  resemblance  which  exists  between  the 
severer  forms  of  infantile  diarrhoea  and  the  true  dysentery  of  the 
adult.  In  both  cases  similar  morbid  appearances  are  discovered, 
occupying  the  same  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  in  both  the  symp- 
toms during  life  are  almost  identical,  their  resemblance  being  disturbed 
mainly  by  the  greater  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  in  early  life; 
whence  it  arises  that  convulsions  and  other  signs  of  serious  cerebral 
disorder  are  often  observed  in  the  infant  affected  with  diarrhoea,  while 
they  are  but  seldom  noticed  in  the  adult  suffering  even  from  severe 
dysentery.  But  this  difference  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind, 
since  the  morbid  poison,  whatever  be  its  nature,  to  which  dysentery  is 
due  in  the  adult,  produces  in  favorable  circumstances  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system  analogous  to  those  which  we  may  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  in  the  infant.  If  dysentery,  for  instance,  break 
oat  epidemically  in  a  large  prison,  the  inmates  of  which  have  had  the 
excitability  of  their  nervous  system  increased  by  the  debilitating  influ- 
ence of  long  confinement,  tremors,  cramps,  spasms,  convulsions,  or 
stupor,  may  attend  upon  the  affection,  and  death  may  take  place  under 
symptoms  that  betoken  disturbance  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  You 
will  find  ample  proof  of  this  in  Dr.  Latham's  account  of  the  Diseases 
at  the  Penitentiary  in  the  year  1823 ;  and  in  Dr.  Baly's  Gulstonian 
Lectures  on  Dysentery,  which  are  based  on  observations  at  the  same 
establishment.  Among  the  striking  examples  of  this  complication 
related  by  those  writers,  some  are  recorded  in  which,  though  death 
took  place,  neither  the  brain  nor  the  spinal  cord  presented  any  sign 
of  disease.  Just  of  the  same  kind,  and  equally  independent  of  any 
appreciable  change  of  structure,  are  the  nervous  symptoms  that  often 
come  on  in  the  course  of  infantile  diarrhoea.  I  shall  have  presently 
to  refer  to  the  important  practical  bearings  of  this  fact,  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  and  its  complications. 

Before  we  pass  to  that  subject,  however,  we  must  inquire  whether 
there  are  any  special  conditions  that  tend  to  endanger  the  severer  forms 
of  bowel  complaint  in  childhood,  over  and  above  those  general  causes 
of  diarrhoea  to  which  your  attention  was  directed  in  the  last  lecture. 
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finger.  Now  and  then,  too,  the  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  at 
the  commencement  of  one  of  these  attacks  of  diarrhoea  is  so  consider- 
able, that  a  state  of  excitement  alternates  with  one  of  stupor,  that 
vulsions  seem  impending,  and  that  there  are  distinct  carpo-pedal 
tractions,  or  startings  of  the  tendons  of  the  wrist  or  forearm.  Nov 
and  then,  too,  I  have  known  convulsions  actually  occur,  and  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  comatose  condition,  from  which  the  child  never  recovers! 
to  more  than  a  sort  of  semi-consciousness ;  exhaustion  speedily  follow* 
ing  the  first  violent  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  The  abdomea 
is  usually  full,  and  rather  tympanitic,  but  seldom  very  tender ;  nor 
does  the  child  seem  to  suffer  much  pain,  though  sometimes  a  degree 
of  tormina  appears  to  precede  each  action  of  the  bowels.  The  tonne 
at  first  is  moist,  coated  slightly  with  mucous  fur  ;  its  papillae  are  often 
of  a  bright  red,  as  ar.e  also  its  tip  and  edges ;  while,  if  the  disease  con- 
tinue, the  redness  becomes  more  general,  and  the  tongue  grows  dry, 
though  it  is  not  often  much  coated.  The  thirst  is  generally  intense, 
the  child  craving  for  cold  water,  and  crying  out  for  more  the  moment 
that  the  cup  is  taken  from  its  lips ;  and  the  thirst  is  quite  as  urgent 
even  in  those  cases  where  the  stomach  is  so  irritable  that  it  immedi- 
ately rejects  whatever  is  swallowed.  There  is  scarcely  any  affection 
in  which  the  loss  ofc  health  and  of  flesh  is  so  rapid  as  in  the  severer 
forms  of  diarrhoea ;  and  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  will  in  some 
cases  suffice  to  reduce  a  previously  healthy  infant  to  a  condition  in 
which  its  eyes  are  sunken,  its  features  sharp,  its  limbs  shrunken,  and 
its  strength  so  impaired,  that,  though  I  have  never  seen  an  instance 
of  it  myself,  I  can  yet  well  understand  that  death  may  sometimes  take 
place  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.  This  rapidly  fatal  termination  is  far  from  unusual  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  where  diarrhoea,  under  the  various 
names  of  cholera-infantum,  the  summer-complaiiit,  or  gastro-follicular 
enteritis,  annually  destroys  many  thousands  of  children.1 

A  rapidly  fatal  termination,  however,  is  not  that  which  is  in  general 
observed  in  this  country ;  but,  how  urgent  soever  the  symptoms  may 
have  been,  there  is  in  most  instances  a  spontaneous  subsidence  of  then 
in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours  at  the  furthest ;  or  a  measure  of 
abatement  of  their  severity  follows  the  use  of  remedies.  The  sick- 
ness entirely  ceases ;  the  bowels  act  much  less  frequently,  probably 
not  above  ten  or  twelve  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.;  but  they  act 
irregularly,  five  or  six  evacuations  being  passed  within  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  no  action  of  the  bowels  occurring  for  four  or  five  hour* 
together.  The  appearance  of  the  motions  likewise  varies,  and  apparent!* 
without  cause,  being  mucous,  green,  watery,  intermingled  with  Mi«mI, 
all  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  and  with  no  accompanying  modification 
in  the  infant's  symptoms.  The  tenesmus  in  general  continues:  and  in 
weakly  children,  or  in  those  who  have  previously  suffered  from  diar- 
rhea, prolapsus  ani   not  unfrequently  occurs  ;  though  this  accident 

1  'I' ho  cs«£ntiul  identity  of  this  <lis*i'jw  witli  tlif  infaniil<»  iliarrhtrn  of  our  own  ami  c«bff 
ti-nip'-rute  rliim**  if*  roiii'lu-ively  I'MaliliJ-lM**!  1  »y  Dr.  Parker,  i»i"  New  \\»rk.  in  a  |iapcr  pub- 
l!*lie«l  in  the  American  Monthly  Journal  !->r  May,  l.s."i7. 
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happens  less  commonly  in  infants  than  in  children  of  two  or  three 
years  old. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  in  the  further  course  of  the  affection,  and 
in  the  way  in  which  it  tends  in  one  instance  towards  recovery,  and  in 
another  to  a  fatal  issue.  Many  fluctuations  generally  interrupt  the 
progress  of  those  cases  which  terminate  favorably;  while,  when  it 
eventually  proves  fatal,  the  affection  often  assumes  a  chronic  character, 
and  does  not  end  in  death  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks. 

In  such  chronic  cases  the  patient's  condition,  though  progressively 
tending  from  bad  to  worse,  presents  but  little  difference  from  day  to 
day.  The  loss  of  flesh  goes  on  until  the  child  is  reduced  to  a  degree 
of  emaciation  as  great  as  is  ever  witnessed  even  in  the  most  advanced 
stage  of  mesenteric  disease  or  pulmonary  consumption,  though  its 
extreme  attenuation  is  sometimes  concealed  by  the  anasarcous  swelling 
of  its  face  and  hands.  The  appetite  fails  completely,  or  becomes  very 
capricious;  and  the  child  refuses  to-day  the  food  which  yesterday  it 
took  with  eagerness.  In  course  of  time  the  desire  for  drink  is  lost 
too;  for  though  there  may  be  no  return  of  vomiting,  yet  nausea  is  ex- 
cited by  everything  which  the  child  takes.  The  tongue  grows  red 
and  dry,  coated  with  brown  or  yellow  fur  towards  its  root,  or  aphthae 
appear  upon  its  tip  and  edges,  or  the  whole  inside  of  the  mouth  be- 
comes coated  with  thrush.  The  diarrhoea  continues  much  as  it  was 
before,  except  that  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  now  almost  immediately 
excited  by  either  food  or  drink.  The  evacuations  are  usually  of  a 
green  color,  often  particolored,  and  though  generally  watery,  yet  they 
vary  both  in  their  consistence  and  in  their  other  characters,  without 
apparent  cause.  Slime,  blood,  and  pus,  are  sometimes  present  in  the 
stools,  at  other  times  absent ;  and  it  does  not  often  happen  that  puru- 
lent matter  is  present  in  large  quantity  in  the  evacuations,  or  for  many 
days  together,  though  I  have  observed  this  in  some  cases  that  re- 
covered, as  well  as  in  others  which  had  a  fatal  termination.  The  body 
is  no  longer  able  to  maintain  its  proper  temperature,  but  the  extremi- 
ties are  almost  invariably  cold;  small  indolent  abscesses  occasionally 
form  about  the  buttocks ;  and  on  one  occasion  I  saw  an  eruption  of 
large  vesicles,  like  those  of  pemphigus,  make  their  appearance  on 
the  hands,  arms,  and  neck  of  an  infant  eight  months  old,  about  ten 
days  before  her  death.  In  the  condition  of  weakness  to  jrhich  the 
child  is  now  reduced,  a  slight  aggravation  of  the  diarrhoea,  or  a  return 
of  vomiting  suffices  to  put  out  its  feeble  life ;  or  even  should  no  such 
accident  occur,  death  takes  place  from  pure  exhaustion. 

But  various  causes  may  abridge  this  protracted  course  of  the  affec- 
tion ;  and  hence  it  results  that  death  not  unfrequently  takes  place  before 
the  mischief  in  the  intestines  has  become  so  serious  as  it  is  usually 
found  to  be  in  cases  of  fatal  dysentery  in  the  adult.  Bronchitis  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  of  these  intercurrent  maladies,  while  the  symp- 
toms that  attend  it  are  often  so  slight,  that  danger  to  the  patient  from 
this  source  is  very  frequently  overlooked.  It  happens,  indeed,  in  many 
cases,  that  almost  from  the  onset  of  an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  respiratory  organs  sympathizes  with  the  irritation  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  from  the  very  commencement  of  its  illness  the 
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child  hail  slight  cough,  the  continuance  or  even  the  aggravation  of 

i  attracts  but  little  notice.      Unless,  therefore,  auscultation  is  eare- 

actised,  and  often  repeated,  there  is  little  in  such  caeca  to  call 

i  to  the  state  of  the  respiratory  organs  nntil  the  accumulated 

is  in  the  bronchi  have  already  seriously  interfered  with  toe 

ei  .e  of  air  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  and  have  occasioned  tic 

ci  i  of  a  considerable  extent  of  the  substance  of  the  lung*. 

is  sometimes  cut  short  by  other  causes  in  the  course  of  infantile 
diarrucua.  *  The  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  that  attends  the 
attack  issues  now  and  then  in  convulsions,  and  these  convulsions  end 
in  a  state  of  stupor  which  terminates  in  death — an  occurrence  fortu- 
nately rare,  but  of  which  instances  may  be  observed  daring  those  hot 
seasons  of  the  year  when  bowel  complaints  are  usually  epidemic. 
Less  rare  than  a  fatal  termination  of  this  kind  is  the  infant  s  death 
under  symptoms  of  a  gradually  deepening  coma,  which  may  hare  su- 
pervened on  the  suppression  of  the  diarrhoea,  or  on  it*  great  mitiga- 
tion. Many  of  the  symptoms  by  which  this  condition  is  accompanied 
are  *»,"',>  as  to  indicate  the  exhaustion  of  the  infant's  powers  ;  but  it 
1  -n  many  instances  that  there  is  an  occasional  flush  of  the  face, 

iorary  heat  of  the  skin,  or  some  other  passing  sign  of  an  ai- 
iui»  «  reaction,  just  sufficient  to  mislead  the  practitioner,  and  to 
'  him  into  a  vacillating  lino  of  practice  that  proves  fatal   to  hi* 
b 

there  arc  cases,  and  those  by  no  .means  few,  in  which  the 

a  severe  attack  of  diarrhoea  has  been  promptly  met  and  ji- 

,  treated,  in  which  the  symptoms  have  yielded,  and  the  child 

nas  appeared  convalescent.     Some  slight  error  in  diet,  however,  m  T»- 

riation  in  the  temperature,  or  the  too  early  withdrawal  of  medicine, 

is  followed  by  a  return  of  the  vomiting  and  purging ;  or  the  rtlap* 

may  take  place  without  our  being  able  to  assign  for  it  any  adequate 

wse.     The  active  symptoms  which  attend  the  original  aeiaure  an 

bsent  now ;  the  evacuations,  though  very  watery,  generally  contain 

neither  blood  nor  slime;  but  medicine  is  often  wholly  unable  to  eheok 

hem.     The  vital  powers  fail  speedily,  and  death  often  takes  place  in 

hree  or  four  days  from  this  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms ;  while  an 

examination  of  the  body  after  death   shows  no  evidence  of  recent 

mischief  in  the  intestines,  but  only  the  traces  left  by  the  first  attack, 

and  these  manifestly  in  course  of  disappearance. 

We  must  postpone  until  the  next  lecture  the  very  important  sub- 
ject of  the  treatment  appropriate  to  all  the  varieties  of  diarrhoea  and 
its  different  complications. 
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DlARRH<EA,  continued. — Close  resemblance  between  inflammatory  diarrhoea  and  the  dysen- 
tery of  the  adult — local  condition*  fn  voring  its  occurrence,  as  damp,  want  of  drainage,  &c. 

Treatment  of  simple  diarrhcea— of  diurrha*a  in  connection  with  teething — use  of  astringents. 

Treatment  of  inflammatory  diarrhoea — in  its  acute  stage — treatment  of  certain  symptoms— 
as  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  the  cerebral  symptoms — indications  for  the  use  of 
stimulants — of  astringents — management  of  the  chronic  stage — use  of  enemata — diet 
in  this  stage. 

Management  of  intertrigo  excited  by  diarrhcea — and  of  prolapsus  ani. 

THOSE  of  you  who  were  present  at  yesterday's  lecture  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  close  resemblance  which  exists  between  the 
severer  forms  of  infantile  diarrhoea  and  the  true  dysentery  of  the 
adult.  In  both  cases  similar  morbid  appearances  are  discovered, 
occupying  the  same  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  in  both  the  symp- 
toms during  life  are  almost  identical,  their  resemblance  being  disturbed 
mainly  by  the  greater  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  in  early  life; 
whence  it  arises  that  convulsions  and  other  signs  of  serious  cerebral 
disorder  are  often  observed  in  the  infant  affected  with  diarrhoea,  while 
they  are  but  seldom  noticed  in  the  adult  suffering  even  from  severe 
dysentery.  But  this  difference  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind, 
since  the  morbid  poison,  whatever  be  its  nature,  to  which  dysentery  is 
due  in  the  adult,  produces  in  favorable  circumstances  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system  analogous  to  those  which  we  may  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  in  the  infant.  If  dysentery,  for  instance,  break 
out  epidemically  in  a  large  prison,  the  inmates  of  which  have  had  the 
excitability  of  their  nervous  system  increased  by  the  debilitating  influ- 
ence of  long  confinement,  tremors,  cramps,  spasms,  convulsions,  or 
stupor,  may  attend  upon  the  affection,  and  death  may  take  place  under 
symptoms  that  betoken  disturbance  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  You 
will  find  ample  proof  of  this  in  Dr.  Latham's  account  of  the  Diseases 
at  the  Penitentiary  in  the  year  1823;  and  in  Dr.  Baly's  Gulstonian 
Lectures  on  Dysentery,  which  are  based  on  observations  at  the  same 
establishment.  Among  the  striking  examples  of  this  complication 
related  by  those  writers,  some  are  recorded  in  which,  though  death 
took  place,  neither  the  brain  nor  the  spinal  cord  presented  any  sign 
of  disease.  Just  of  the  same  kind,  and  equally  independent  of  any 
appreciable  change  of  structure,  are  the  nervous  symptoms  that  often 
come  on  in  the  course  of  infantile  diarrhoea.  I  shall  have  presently 
to  refer  to  the  important  practical  bearings  of  this  fact,  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  and  its  complications. 

Before  we  pass  to  that  subject,  however,  we  must  inquire  whether 
there  are  any  special  conditions  that  tend  to  endanger  the  severer  forms 
of  bowel  complaint  in  childhood,  over  and  above  those  general  causes 
of  diarrhoea  to  which  your  attention  was  directed  in  the  last  lecture. 
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I  believe  that  such  special  conditions  do  exist — that  they  ^°  i  tb** 
the  locality  where  most  of  my  observations  have  been  made—-*?    jjjjJ 
they  are  precisely  the  same  as  prevailed  far  more  extensively  '**  rgt 
metropolis  at  the  time  that  the  bloody  flax  annually  carried  off  ' 
numbers  of  its  inhabitants.  * 

In  almost  every  country  and  climate,  and  in  circumstances  in  IB*  / 
respects  very  different,  dysentery  has  been  kpown  to  occur,  bflt  ' 
eacn  instance  it  has  been  possible  to  connect  the  prevalence  of  & 
disease  with  some  source  or  other  of  malaria.     Although  while  I  *** 
physician  to  the  Finsbury  Dispensary,  a  large  amount  of  diseitf 
among  children  came  under  my  notice,  yet  my  acquaintance  with  those 
severer  forms  of  infantile  diarrhoea  which  approach  to  the  characters 
of  dysentery,  and  which  give  rise  to  similar  lesions,  has  been  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  observations  made  in  Lambeth  and  the  adjoin- 
ing parishes.1     The  children  in  both  districts  are  alike  subjected  to 
the  evils  of  improper  and  insufficient  food,  and  of  close  and  ill-venti- 
lated dwellings ;  but  in  the  latter  there  are  superadded  certain  verj 
important  influences  of  a  local  character.     A  considerable  portion  of 
the  district  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  lies  below  high-water 
mark ;  and  the  kitchens  and  cellars  of  some  of  the  houses  near  the 
river  become  flooded  at  unusually  high  tides.     The  sewage  throughout 
is  very  defective ;  in  many  parts  it  is  effected  entirely  by  open  drain*, 
while  in  some  places  there  are  mere  cesspools,  which  have  no  commu- 
nication with  any  drain  whatever.     Cases  of  infantile  dysentery  do 
not  occur  with  the  same  frequency  in  all  parts  of  this  district*  but 
they  are  most  numerous  and  most  severe  wherever  these  noxious  influ- 
ences are  most  abundant.     Proof,  too,  of  the  intimate  connection  that 
subsists  between  these  conditions  and  the  occurrence  of  infantile  dy»- 
•entery  is  afforded  by  cases  such  as  the  following : 

With  the  return  of  every  spring,  a  poor  woman  brought  to  me 
her  younger  children  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  which  they  seemed  to 
outgrow  when  about  three  years  old.  This  diarrhoea  was  always 
obstinate,  very  apt  to  assume  a  dysenteric  character,  and  was  almost 
sure  to  return  if  medicines  were  discontinued  before  the  return  of  the 
cold  season.  On  one  occasion,  her  infant,  aged  about  fifteen  mtmths, 
who  had  had  diarrhoea  severely  in  the  previous  autumn,  suffered  a 
return  of  it  with  the  returning  warmth  of  spring.  The  infant's  symp- 
toms were  very  alarming,  and  the  child  had  frequent  convulsion* ;  on 
which  account  I  visited  her  at  home.  I  then  found  that  the  infant 
spent  the  whole  of  the  day  in  a  back  room  on  the  ground  floor  which 
looked  out  upon  a  little  yard,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  was  a 
large  cesspool,  whence  there  came  a  most  offensive  smell  during  the 
whole  of  the  warm  weather.  I  urged  the  mother  to  remove  her  infant 
from  this  room,  and  to  occupy  instead  a  front  room  on  the  first  floor 
in  the  same  house,  which  looked  uppn  the  street.  When  this  had 
been  done,  the  convulsions  ceased  almost  at  once,  and  the  diarrhoea 
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T*     ,     OT1g  before  it  disappeared.     I  attended  this  woman's  children 
°T  t\   \a^ecti°n8»  on  several  occasions  during  the  ensuing  eighteen 
m<m  \ ,  but  after  their  removal  to  the  more  wholesome  room  I  heard 
noturog  of  their  suffering  from  diarrhoea.     I  may  just  add,  that  in 
Bimilar  circumstances  I  have  met  with  a  few  instances  of  the  sudden 
a?^  aPPa*ently  causeless  occurrence  of  convulsions,  in  two  or  three 
children  of  the  same  family.     Some  years  since,  a  little  girl,  five  years 
old,  wa8  seized  with  convulsions,  which  recurred  frequently  for  be- 
tween two  and  three  days,  leaving  her  in  a  state  of  stupor.     By  de- 
grees the  symptom*  of  very  severe  typhoid  fevqr  developed  themselves 
out  of  this  -disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  :  the  disease  during  the 
whole  of  its  course  presented  an  adynamic  character,  and  required  the 
free  employment  of  wine  and  stimulants.    While  she  was  convalescent, 
the  health  of  her  elder  sister,  who  was  eight  years  old,  began  to  fail, 
and  before  long  she  experienced  convulsive  attacks  of  an  anomalous 
character  not  unlike  fits  of  hysteria,  which  returned  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  days  for  several  weeks  together,  three  or  four  fits  sometimes 
recurring  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.     These  seizures  were  accom- 
panied by  much  debility,  and  they  disappeared  by  degrees  under  the 
use  of  preparations  of  iron,  and  a  generally  tonic  plan  of  treatment. 

In  studying  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  in  early  life, 
we  will  pass  successively  in  review  the  different  forms  of  the  disease ; 
beginning  with  the  simplest  and  least  dangerous,  and  passing  to  the 
more  formidable  varieties  of  the  affection,  and  to  those  complications 
which  add  so  greatly  to  its  hazard. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  simple  infantile  diarrhoea^  the  ail- 
ment tends  to  subside  in  a  day  or  two,  and  finally  to  cease  of  its  own 
accord.  While,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  tender  years  of  the 
patient,  no  such  case  can  be  regarded  as  altogether  trivial,  yet  in  many 
instances  but  little  medical  interference  is  needed.  Great  care,  how- 
ever, is  required  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  more  serious  forms  of  diar- 
rhoea, to  prevent  the  affection  being  aggravated  by  any  error  of  diet, 
or  even  by  the  infant  being  allowed  to  partake  too  freely  of  food 
otherwise  suitable  for  it.  If,  therefore,  the  sickness  with  which  the 
attack  sets  in  have  not  altogether  subsided,  the  child  should  be  taken 
completely  from  the  breast  for  a  few  hours,  and  should  have  nothing 
more  than  a  few  spoonfuls  of  water  or  barley-water,  till  the  irritability 
of  the  stomach  has  abated.  If  the  disposition  to  vomit  have  com- 
pletely ceased,  it  will  yet  be  right  to  put  the  infant  less  frequently  to 
the  breast ;  while  it  is  supplied,  if  thirsty,  with  water,  or  barley-water, 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  In  children  already  weaned,  a  similar 
plan  must  be  carried  out ;  solid  food  being  for  a  time  withdrawn,  and 
thin  arrowroot,  or  barley-water  and  milk,  in  equal  parts,  being  substi- 
tuted for  it.  If  the  attack  be  clearly  traceable  to  some  improper 
article  of  food,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  will  sometimes  get  rid  of  the  irri- 
tant cause  and  of  the  diarrhoea  together.  Unless  this  be  the  case, 
however,  it  is  better  not  to  give  the  aperient,  since  its  action,  in  these 
circumstances,  is  somewhat  uncertain  ;  and  instead  of  relieving,  it 
may  aggravate  the  diarrhoea.  Provided  there  be  neither  much  pain 
nor  much  tenesmus,  and  the  evacuations,  though  watery,  are  fecal, 
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and  contain  little  mucus  and  no  blood,  very  small  doses  of  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  and  tincture  of  rhubarb  have  seemed  to  me  more 
useful  than  any  other  remedy  ;*  and  I  seldom  fail  to  observe  from 
their  use  a  speedy  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  and  a  return  of  the  natural  character  of  the  evacuations.  In 
these  cases  also  I  have  tried  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  of  late  been 
so  much  vaunted  as  almost  a  specific  in  catarrhal  diarrhoea.  I  have 
given  it  in  doses  of  four  minims  every  four  hours,  to  infants  a  year 
old,  sweetened,  and  mixed  with  caraway  water.  Though  successful 
in  some  instances,  it  has  in  my  hands  failed  to  control  the  diarrhoea 
Ibore  frequently  than  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  rhubarb  mixture; 
and  the  only  cases  where  it  seemed  to  possess  a  decided  superiority 
over  that  remedy  were  those  which  were  attended  with  frequent 
vomiting  and  great  irritability  of  the  stomach. 

In  the  diarrhcta  that  come*  an  in  connection  with  teethrMy  it  has 
seemed  to  be  better  to  pursue  a  somewhat  different  plan,     it  is  usu- 
ally attended  by  a  greater  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance  than 
is*  observed  in  the  diarrhoea  of  younger  infants,  and  by  some  degree 
of  febrile  excitement.     There  is,  likewise,  in  many  instances,  a  con- 
siderable disposition  to  catarrhal  affection  of  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane,  which  needs  to  be  carefully  watched,  lest  by  its  increase 
it  should  become  a  source  of  serious  danger  to  the  child.     The  diar- 
rhoea, in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  comes  on  gradually,   tad  it* 
subsidence  takes  place  gradually  too.     Now  and  then  the  gum  may 
appear  at  one  spot  so  tense  and  swollen,  as  to  induce  us  to  scarify  it ; 
and  if  the  tooth  be  very  near  the  surface,  this  proceeding  may  some- 
times greatly  diminish  the  diarrhoea,  by  relieving  the  irritation  which 
excited  it.     Any  such  marked  benefit,  however,  is  quite  an  exceptional 
occurrence  ;  and  unlfts  the  state  of  the  gums  be  such  as  of  itself  to 
indicate  the  propriety  of  scarifying  them,  it  would   be  a  cruel   and 
useless  piece  of  empiricism  to  subject  the  child  to  the  distress  of  the 
operation.     Instead  of  the  saline  and  rhubarb  mixture  whieh  I  have 
just  mentioned,  I  usually  employ  in  these  cases  small  doses  of  ipecac- 
uanha in  combination  with  an  alkali;  and  think  that  I  have  fouud 
great  benefit  from  this  plan.     Three  or  four  drops  of  liquor  potass;?, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  vinum  ipeeacuanhae,  mixed  with  mucilage,3 
and  given  in  a  little  milk  about  every  four  hours,  is  a  suitable  doae 
for  an  infant  a  twelvemonth  old.     At  the  same  time  the  child  should 
be  placed  in  a  tepid  bath  every  night  ;  and  a  powder  of  one  grain  of 
Dover's  powder,  and  one  of  mercury  with  chalk,  given  to  it  afterwards, 
will  often  be  found  to  procure  for  the  little  patient,  previously  restless 
and  fretful,  some  hours  of  quiet  repose.     If  the  child  should  appear 
much  exhausted,  a  slight  stimulant,  such  as  four  or  five  drops  of  the 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  each 
dose  of  the  mixture  :  and  in  all  cases  of  simple  diarrhea  it  behooves 
us  to  watch  most  carefully  against  the  powers  becoming  too  much  de- 
pressed either  by  the  profuseness  of  the  purging,  or  by  its  continuance. 

Supposing  in  any  case,  that  a  considerable  degree  of  looseness  of 

1  S.-o  Formnlu  No.  'JS.  p.  1S3.  f  See  Formula  No.  23.  p  -lOrf. 
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the  bowels  should  continue  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days, 
astringents  must  be  resorted  to,  and  I  know  of  none  better  than  the 
extract  of  logwood,  in  combination  with  tincture  of  catechu.1  The 
logwood,  moreover,  is  something  besides  a  mere  astringent ;  it  is  a 
very  valuable  tonic  in  all  cases  where  gastrointestinal  disorder  has 
existed ;  and  it  is  one  which  children  take  readily.  It  is,  however,  not 
very  popular  in  the  nursery,  because  it  imparts  to  the  evacuations  a 
deep  pink  color,  which  leaves  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  napkins — 
a  circumstance  which  it  is  as  well  to  mention  when  you  prescribe  the 
medicine.  The  mercury  and  chalk,  and  Dover's  powder  may  be  still 
continued  at  bedtime,  if  the  evacuations,  though  less  frequent,  be 
still  slimy  and  unhealthy.  If  either  the  evacuations  or  the  infant's 
breath  have  a  sour  smell,  three  grains  of  the  scsquicaAonate  of  soda 
may  be  added  to  each  dose  of  the  mixture ;  or,  if  the  child  be  not 
wholly  fed  at  the  breast,  a  drachm  of  prepared  chalk  may  be  stirred 
up  with  each  pint  of  milk  given  to  it;  and  after  the  powder  has  been 
allowed  to  settle,  enough  will  still  remain  suspended  in  the  fluid  to 
counteract  any  slight  acidity  in  the  alimentary  canal.  If,  after  the 
bowels  have  become  quite  regular  some  tonic  should  be  still  required, 
the  extract  of  bark,  with  small  doses  of  the  tincture9  will  be  one  of 
the  best  that  can  be  given.  You  will  observe  that  all  the  remedies 
mentioned  occupy  but  a  very  small  compass — a  point,  the  importance 
of  which  is  never  to  be  forgotten  in  prescribing  for  children. 

But  there  are  cases  which  wear  a  much  more  serious  aspect  than 
those  the  treatment  of  which  we  have  hitherto  considered.  Even  in 
true  inflammatory  diarrhea,  however,  depletion  is  but  seldom  needed  ; 
for  either  the  abdominal  tenderness  is  inconsiderable,  or,  if  the  attack 
set  in  with  great  severity,  it  will  be  generally  found  to  have  occasioned 
so  much  depression  as  to  contraindicate  the  abstraction  of  blood. 
Still,'  in  qases  of  recent  date,  if  the  abdominal  tenderness  be  consider- 
able, and  if  it  be  associated  with  much  heat  of  skin  and  febrile  dis- 
turbance, a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  in  either  iliac  region.  The 
child  should  be  carefully  watched  for  some  hours  afterwards,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  excessive  loss  of  blood;  since  considerable  hemorrhage 
not  unfrequently  follows  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen, 
and  it  is  not  always  very  easily  arrested.  On  this  account,  I  think 
you  may  find  it  the  better  plan  to  apply  the  leeches  to  the  margin  of 
the  anus,  in  which  situation  they  will  relieve  the  bowels  at  least  as 
much,  while  the  bleeding  from  them  will  be  completely  under  your 
control.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen  are  much  eased  by  the  application  of  a  large  hot  bran  poultice ; 
the  frequent  renewal  of  which  often  affords  great  comfort  to  the  child. 

If  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  be  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  its 
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administration,  no  medicine  is  of  such  general  application,  or  of  such 
essential  service,  in  these  cases,  as  a  mixture  containing  a  small  quan* 
tity  of  castor  oil  diffused  in  mucilage,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  tincture  of  opium,  which  I  was  led  to  use  in  the  inflammatory  diar- 
rhoea of  children  from  observing  the  great  benefit  which  followed  its 
employment  by  my  friend  the  late  Dr.  Baly,  in  the  treatment  of  dys- 
entery among  the  prisoners  in  Millbank  Penitentiary.1 

Although  this  medicine  may  relieve  all  the  symptoms  considerably, 
and  although  the  general  state  of  the  child  may  be  much  improved, 
yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  considerable  degree  both  of  tenesmus 
and  of  purging  continues.  These  symptoms  will  now  be  more  effect* 
ually  soothed  bv  an  opiate  enema  than  by  any  other  means.  Three 
minims  of  laudaVura  will  form  an  enema  of  sufficient  strength  for  an 
infant  a  year  old ;  and  this  should  be  given  suspended  in  half  an 
ounce  of  mucilage,  since  a  more  bulky  injection  is  almost  sure  to  be 
immediately  expelled.  Supposing  the  symptoms  not  to  yield  to  these 
means,  or  that  the  case  presented  from  -the  first  a  great  degree  of 
severity,  small  doses  of  hyd.  c.  cretft  and  Dover's  powder  may  be  given 
every  four  hours,  in  addition  to  the  castor-oil  mixture;  which,  aow- 
ever,  should  now  be  given  without  the  laudanum. 

In  some  cases  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  so  great  that  almost 
everything  taken  is  speedily  rejected ;  and  when  this  condition  is 
present,  none  *of  the  medicines  already  mentioned  can  be  borne.  In 
these  circumstances  a  small  mustard  poultice  should  at  once  be  ap- 
plied to  the  epigastrium,  the  child  should  be  taken  from  the  breast,  a 
teaspoonful  of  cold  water  or  cold  barley-water  should  bo  given  at  in- 
tervals, and  a  powder  of  a  third  of  a  grain  of  calomel,  and  a  twelfth 
of  a  grain  of  opium,  should  be  laid  upon  its  tongue  every  three  hour*. 
The  sickness  will  generally  subside  in  four  or  five  hours,  though  the 
stomach  often  remains  too  irritable  to  bear  any  change  in  the  reme- 
dies, and  the  greatest  caution  will  be  needed  in  restoring  the  infant  to 
the  breast.  It  may  be  necessary,  indeed,  to  confine  the  child  for  twenty 
four  or  thirty-six  hours,  to  cold  barley-water,  cold  water  thickened  with 
isinglass,  the  white  decoction  of  Sydenham,  or  equal  parts  of  cold  milk 
and  water ;  and  when  the  child  has  been  seen  early  in  the  disease,  I 
have  never  observed  any  evil  to  follow  the  perseverance  for  this  short 
period  in  a  rigorous  diet. 

The  tepid  bath  employed  twice  a  day,  or  even  more  frequently,  will 
be  found  of  great  service  in  soothing  that  general  irritability  of  the 
nervous  system  which  often  continues  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
affection,  and  which  sometimes  issues  in  convulsive  seizures  or  in 
other  symptoms  that  are  occasionally  mistaken  for  the  indications  of 
real  cerebral  disease.     It  cannot  be  necessary  to  reiterate  here  the 
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often-repeated  caution  against  regarding  the  symptoms  of  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system  as  being  always  the  signs  of  active  cerebral 
disorder,  calling  for  depletion  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain,  and  for  antiphlogistic  measures  to  moderate  the  excited 
state  of  the  circulation.  *  At  the  very  commencement  of  this  course  of 
lectures,1 1  endeavored  to  set  before  you  the  various  circumstances  in 
which  convulsions  come  on  in  early  life ;  and  some  days  ago2  I  tried 
to  delineate  the  characteristic  features  of  spurious  hydrocephalus.    On 
that  occasion  I  related  the  history  of  two  children,  both  of  whom  had 
been  attacked  by  severe  diarrhoea.     In  one  case,  the  child  passed  every 
few  minutes  from  a  state  of  listless  drowsiness  to  a  condition  of  extreme 
restlessness  and  alarm ;  the  tendons  of  the  forearm  were  in  a  state  of 
sub8ultus,  and  general  convulsions  seemed  impending.     In  the  other 
case,  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  was  rapidly  subsiding  under 
the  general  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers,  and  probably  in  a  few  hours 
more  the  infant  would  have  sunk  into  a  profound  coma,  from  which 
no  means  would  have  been  adequate  to  rouse  it.     The  tepid  bath  and 
an  opiate  enema  in  the  first-mentioned  case,  and  the  free  employment 
of  stimulants  in  combination  with  small  doses  of  Dover's  powder  in 
the  second,  speedily  averted  dangers  that  had  seemed  so  threatening. 
I  need  not,  however,  tread  again  over  all  the  ground  we  have  already 
passed,  but  will  content  myself  with  repeating  the  remark  I   then 
made — that  if,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  you  fall  into  the  error  of  regard- 
ing the  cerebral  symptoms  as  the  signs  of  active  disease,  and  withhold 
the  Dover's  powder  or  the  opiate  enema,  that  might  have  checked  the 
diarrhoea  and  soothed  the  irritability,  while  you  apply  cold  lotions  to 
the  head,  and  give  the  child  nothing  more  nutritious  than  barley-water 
in  small  quantities,  because  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  which  re- 
sults from  weakness,  seems  to  you  to  be  the  indication  of  disease  of 
the  brain,  the  restlessness  will  before  long  alternate  with  coma,  and 
the  child  will  die  either  comatose  or  in  convulsions. 

As  to  the  time  when  stimulants  are  to  be  given,  or  the  quantity  in 
which  they  are  to  be  employed,  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
Each  case  must  be  treated  for  itself ;  and  to  be  treated  successfully  it 
most  be  watched  most  closely.  The  necessity  for  stimulants  may 
arise  suddenly,  or  the  need  of  their  administration  may  be  but  tempo- 
rary;  while  the  infant's  state  in  the  morning  affords,  in  cases  of  severe 
diarrhoea,  no  sure  criterion  by  which  to  judge  what  its  condition  will 
be  at  night.  In  general,  it  is  not  until  the  active  symptoms  have 
begun  to  decline  that  stimulants  are  needed,  nor  even  then  are  they 
required  in  a  large  number  of  instances.  I  have,  however,  met  with 
some  instances  in  which  they  were  absolutely  necessary  as  early  as 
the  second  or  third  day  of  the  disease.  This  has  occurred  in  cases  in 
which  there  was  great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  violent 
action  of  the  bowels ;  in  which  no  medicine  could  be  borne  except 
the  calomel  and  opium  powders,  nor  any  drinks  except  such  as  were 
given  cold.  In  such  circumstances  a  state  of  extreme  debility  is 
sometimes  very  rapidly  induced,  and  the  vomiting,  which  at  first  was 
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a  si™"  ic  gastric  disorder,  continues  when  it  is  nothing  else  thin 

an  ci  01  the  general  exhaustion.  About  half  a  drachm  of  brandy 
given  every  two  or  three  hours  to  a  child  of  a  year  old,  in  a  quantity 
of  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  mixed  with  the  cold  milk  and  water,  or  the 
thin  arrowroot  with  which  it  is  fed,  will  often  have  the  affect  of  arrest- 
ing the  sickness,  as  well  as  of  rallying  the  sunken  energies  of  the 
system.  No  stimulant  has  appeared  to  answer  the  required  ends 
better  than  brandy  ;  and,  when  sufficiently  diluted,  children  take  it 
very  readily.  Occasionally,  however,  when  it  has  been  necessary  to 
continue  it  for  some  time,  it  has  seemed  to  produce  pain  in  the  stomach, 
and  even  to  nauseate  the  child  ;  and  in  this  case  the  compound  noc- 
ture of  bark,  or  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  or  the  two  together, 
may  be  substituted  for  it ;  and  there  is  seldom  much  difficulty  in  admin- 
istering them,  if  they  are  mixed  with  milk  and  sufficiently  sweetened. 

The  proper  time  for  the  employment  of  aromatic*  and  rutringtntM  it 
not  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  affection;  but  when  the  disease  has 
already  begun  to  decline  these  remedies  will  he  found  of  moat  essen- 
tial service  in  checking  that  looseness  of  the  bowels  which  otherwise 
is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  state  of  chronic  diarrhoea.     In  these 
circumstances  the    logwood    and    catechu    mixture,  mentioned  at  an 
earl?  »art  of  this  lecture,  is  a  very  valuable  medicine.     If,  oolwiih- 
stan  *  employment,  the  bowels  still  continue  to  act  with  exces- 

sive ncy,  small  doses    of  the  compound  powder   of  chalk  and 

l  be  given  twice  a  day,1  or  the  use  of  tbo  opiate  enema  may 

......ed  if  there  bo  much  tenesmus.     By  these  means,  coupled 

iost  sedulous  attention  to  the  child's  diet,  and  the  greatest 
na»  iwing  either  animal  broths  or  meat  or  other  solid  food,  a 

LT>ni|».  .v  i ui''.1  will  usually  he  brought  about  in  the  course  of  two,  or 
at  the  latest  of  three  weeks. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which,  after  the  disease  has  passed  its  acme 
stage,  it  still  retains  much  of  its  dysenteric  character;  the  bowels  not 
merely  acting  with  undue  frequency,  but  the  evacuations  containing 
mucus,  pus,  or  blood,  and  their  expulsion  being  attended  with  very 
considerable  tenesmus.  The  strength  in  such  rhronie  cases  is  very 
greatly  reduced,  and  emaciation  goes  on  to  a  greater  degree  than  in 
almost  any  other  affection  with  the  exception  of  phthisis  and  mesen- 
teric disease ;  while  the  bowels  are  excited  to  almost  immediate  action 
by  even  the  simplest  food.  The  treatment  of  these  cases  is  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty ;  recovery,  when  it  does  take  place  (and 
it  is  consolatory  to  know  that  it  often  does,  even  from  a  condition 
apparently  desperate),  is  brought  about  very  slowly,  and  each  remedy 
employed  seems  speedily  to  become  ineffectual.  Throughout  their 
course  two  objects  are  to  be  borne  in  mind— one  being  to  check  the 
diarrhoea;  the  other  to  support  the  child's  strength  during  the  time 
required  for  nature  to  effect  the  cicatrization  of  the  ulcerated  mucous 
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membrane,  and  to  restore  it  to  a  state  of  health.  The  utility  of  mer- 
curial preparations  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  early  stage  of  dysentery,  and  to  cease  when  the  disease 
has  passed  into  the  chronic  form.  On  the  other  hand,  astringents  may 
now  be  employed  with  the  most  marked  benefit,  and,  when  one  fails, 
another  may  be  substituted  for  it.  In  cases  where  the  stomach  has 
been  very  irritable,  so  that  almost  everything  has  been  speedily  re- 

1'ected,  I  have  sometimes  employed  the  gallic  acid  in  combination  with 
audanum,1  and  have  seen  much  benefit  from  its  use.  At  other  times 
I  have  given  the  acetate  of  lead  with  opium2 — a  combination  which 
retains  its  efficacy  when  given  in  the  form  of  mixture,  notwithstanding 
the  decomposition  that  takes  place.  The  sulphate  of  iron  combined 
with  opium3  is  another  highly  useful  remedy  in  these  cases,  and  ap- 

Sars  to  have  the  advantage  over  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  has 
ewise  been  used  in  similar  cases,  of  not  exciting  the  irritability  of 
the  stomach. 

Our  remedies  are  not  to  be  confined  to  those  administered  by  the 
mouth ;  for  much  may  be  done  towards  relieving  the  symptoms  and 
curing  the  disease  by  suitable  enemata.  In  some  cases  of  unmanage- 
able diarrhoea,  M.  Trousseau  employs  an  enema  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  the  proportion  of  a  grain  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  which  I 
have  sometimes  tried  in  combination  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum, 
with  very  good  effect.  I  have  employed  the  gallic  acid  in  enema  in 
a  similar  manner ;  and  throughout  any  case  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  occa- 
sion will  often  arise  for  altering  our  remedies  in  various  ways,  not  so 
much  to  meet  any  changes  in  the  character  of  the  symptoms,  as  because 
all  medicines,  even  the  most  appropriate,  after  having  been  employed 
for  a  time  seem  to  lose  their  power.  In  the  majority  of  instances  I 
have  begun  with  the  administration  of  clysters  of  laudanum  diffused 
in  mucilage,  or  in  a  small  quantity  of  starch,  while  occasionally,  in 
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protracted  eases,  where  the  tenesmus  was  very  distressing,  I  have  omA 
the  black  wash  ns  a  vehicle  for  the  laudanum;  and  on  one  omasum, 
in  which  a  copious  discharge  of  pus  continued  for  several  days  in 
little  boy  two  years  old,  this  symptom  was  greatly  relieved  by  lir 
administration,  twice  a  day,  of  an  enema  containing  two  grains  rf 
sulphate  of  zinc. 

The  support  of  the  child's  strength  is  a  matter  of  no  less  important* 
in  chronic  dysentery  than  the  suppression  of  the  diarrhoea.  The  gmt 
FealcaeM  of  the  patient,  and  the  manifest  distaste  for  nourishment  of 
all  kinds,  often  render  it  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  brand  v  tot 
several  days  or  even  for  several  weeks.  For  an  infant  Dot  weaned, 
there  can  he  no  better  food  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  breast  of 
a  healthy  nurse.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  child  ' 
either  in  great  measure  or  altogether  weaned  before  the  affection  can* 
on,  and  consequently  it  is  a  less  easy  matter  to  supply  it  with  suitable 
Food,  Farinaceous  articles,  such  as  arrowroot,  sago,  Ac,  are  less  easily 
assimilated  in  early  life  than  in  adult  age,  and  in  eases  of  this  kind  they 
not  (infrequently  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal  unchanged.  Milk, 
too,  does  not  always  agree,  and  is  sometimes  rejected  almost  at  once, 
unless  it  be  given  in  a  state  of  extreme  dilution.  In  these  circum- 
stances  we  must  not  hesitate  to  give  strong  beef  or  ve»l-tra  in  small 
quantities,  but  at  short  intervals,  to  the  patient ;  for  though  it  be  trne 
that  the  bowels  are  often  excited  to  increased  action  in  cases  "f  chronic 
diarrhoea  or  dysentery  by  animal  broths,  yet  this  is  a  smaller  hazard 
than  that  of  the  child  dying  for  want  of  sufficient  nutriment.  I  may 
add  that,  when  prepared  with  care,  and  quite  free  from  salt  or  any 
seasoning,  and  when  given  cold,  I  have  seldom  observed  any  serioat 
increase  of  the  diarrhoea  to  follow  their  use  in  these  circumstance*.  In 
some  of  these  cases,  however,  we  errconntcr  an  additional  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  child's  distaste  for  almost  every  kind  of  food,  which  it 
cither  positively  rejects,  or  having  taken  n  little  seems  to  be  nauarated 
by  it,  and  refuses  any  more;  and  this,  even  though  its  eager  manner 
and  its  plaintive  cry  plainly  announce  its  hunger.  In  these  circam- 
stanees  there  is  still  one  article  of  food — raw  meat — which  ia  often 
eagerly  taken,  and  almost  always  perfectly  digested.'  1'ro  feasor  Weiss  t, 
of  St.  Petersburg,*  first  recommended  its  employment  in  children  suffer- 
ing from  diarrhoea  after  weaning,  and  it  has  since  then  been  rery  fre- 
quently given  by  other  physicians  in  Germany  in  eases  of  long-stand- 
ing diarrhoea.     The  lean  either  of  beef  or  mutton,  very  finely  shred, 

1  The  (rrmitr  dlgaan'bllin'  of  raw  rami  ilmn  eif  thai  «rhiob  In"  l->»o  rookad,  n 
doul>tli>»  in  nr«i  advantage  in  tlirae  oaata.     The  fact,  though  rontrarT  W  iha 
■    ttie  Mibji-cl,  n|>p.'ars  to  lie  aiiuatatitialrd,  nol  merely  hf  n 

aoadaatad  aa  porta  ami  so  antacid  dls— ifcm,  ban  ■!*■)  i>y  ifewrtaiiotia  no  ih«  wli 

)  M  u  :iri..r,l,  a  by  >  eaa*  raaamblitm  thai  of  in*  Caaailfea,  who  w 

ao  liMi|c  a  lime  tin. In  the  nolipe  of  Dr.  Bcbuiykmh.     S«  a  diwarution,  SiHMrl  Ga.t, 

>-n  ope  Fiiiuli  ■■  Slomacliali*   ludniiata  Auclore  EriiMn  ila  Schrodw       I*«t"L 

ii  .  ru.l.m  in  ii  i  ■  T  ■  ■  i  ii  ti  lm uSaJlaa 

diaaolotun  eaae."    M.  Thjummw,  at  p.  no  of  vol,  hi  ofiba  3d  adftia* 

10  ihn  utility  ,4  On  raw  Baal  M 

.•■■•-.  ill'  .limiliir.i.  Mini  mora  aapotiallj  •■>  ill"'  firm  which  tnomila  to 

1  Journal  f.  Kimlrrkrankhnten,  vol.  iv,  I84J,  p.  98. 
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pounded  to  a  pulp  in  a  mortar,  and  if  the  stomach  be  very  irritable 
rubbed  through  a  fine  sieve,  may  be  given  in  quantities  at  first  of  not 
more  than  an  ounce  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  this  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time  to  children  of  a  year  old ;  and  afterwards,  if  they  crave 
for  more,  an  ounce  and  a  half  may  even  be  allowed.  I  have  seldom 
found  any  difficulty  in  getting  children  to  take  it — often,  indeed,  they 
are  clamorous  for  it ;  it  does  not  nauseate  if  given  in  small  quantities, 
neither  does  it  ever  aggravate  the  diarrhoea,  while  in  some  instances 
it  has  appeared  to  have  been  the  only  means  by  which  the  life  of  the 
child  has  been  preserved.  With  returning  convalescence,  the  desire 
for  this  food  subsides,  and  the  child  can  without  difficulty  be  placed 
again  on  its  ordinary  diet. 

Two  accidents  are  occasionally  met  with  in  connection  with  pro- 
tracted diarrhoea  in  infants  and  young  children,  concerning  each  of 
which  a  few  words  must  be  said.  It  is  not  unusual  to  observe  a 
general  erythematous  redness  of  the  buttocks  and  nates  in  infants 
Buffering  from  severe  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  the  irritation  of  the 
acrid  faeces  produces  an  attack  of  intertrigo,  and  a  serous  fluid  exudes 
abundantly  from  the  inflamed  skin.  This  condition,  which  is  the  oc- 
casion of  very  considerable  suffering  to  the  child,  almost  always  de- 
pends upon  a  neglect  of  that  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  which  is  of 
such  essential  importance  in  early  life.  In  order  to  prevent  its  occur- 
rence the  nates  and  buttocks  must  be  sponged  with  warm  water  im- 
mediately after  each  evacuation ;  the  surface  may  afterwards  be 
smeared  with  a  little  zinc  ointment,  while  any  part  at  which-  the  skin 
seems  disposed  to  crack  should  be  dusted  over  with  the  oxide  of  zinc 
in  powder.  These  simple  precautions  will  usually  suffice  to  prevent 
a  condition  which,  in  some  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  where  such  sedu- 
lous care  is  almost  impossible,  degenerates  into  a  state  of  unhealthy 
ulceration  that  exhausts  the  infant's  powers,  and  sometimes  contrib- 
utes to  its  destruction  quite  as  much  as  the  diarrhoea  in  the  course  of 
which  it  came  on; 

Prolapsus  of  the  anus  is  another  troublesome  accident  which  some- 
times takes  place  in  the  course  of  protracted  diarrhoea.  It  abates, 
however,  almost  always,  as  the  diarrhoea  diminishes,  and  generally 
ceases  altogether  as  the  child  regains  its  strength.  When  there  is  a 
disposition  to  it  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  affection,  this  may  often 
be  controlled  if  the  nurse  be  instructed  to  support  the  margin  of  the 
anus  during  each  evacuation,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the 
bowel,  while  the  opiate  enema  which  relieves  the  tenesmus  is  of  the 
most  essential  service,  by  thus  removing  the  cause  of  the  prolapse. 
The  child's  attendant  should  also  be  taught  how  to  return  the  bowel 
if  it  should  come  down  ;  and  this  is  best  effected  by  means  of  gentle 
pressure  with  a  napkin  wrung  out  of  cold  water.  If,  as  the  diarrhoea 
abates,  the  prolapse  should  still  continue,  the  nurse  must  still  support 
the  edge  of  the  bowel  during  each  effort  at  defecation,  if  the  child 
cannot  be  induced  to  pass  its  evacuations  lying  down.  If,  however, 
the  gut  should  come  down  independent  of  efforts  at  defecation,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  the  child  wear  a  compress  and  bandage  to 
prevent  its  descent,  and  the  child  must  be  confined  to  bed  for  some 
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little  time.  In  such  cases,  too,  an  enema  consisting  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  some  astringent,  such  as  the  decoction  of  tormentilla,  should 
be  administered  cold  once  or  twice  a  day ;  and  no  instance  has  coat 
under  my  notice  in  which  these  measures,  persevered  in  for  a  few 
weeks,  have  not  sufficed  to  remove  this  troublesome  ailment.1 


LECTURE    XXXVIII. 

Peritonitis — sometimes  occurs  during  foetal  existence,  or  in  very  early  infancy— ii  then 
possibly  dependent  on  syphilitic  taint — w lieu  epidemic  in  large  institutions,  it  oftet 
connected  with  infantile  erysipelas. 

Peritonitis  in  after  childhood — a  rare*  occurrence — generally  secondary  to  tome  febrile  t> 
tack — case  illustrative  of  its  symptoms,  which  are  much  the  same  at  in  the  adolt— 
occasional  escape  of  the  fluids  effused,  through  the  abdominal  walls,  and  recovery  of 
the  patient  Inflammation  sometimes  circumscribed,  especially  in  connection  whti 
disease  about  the  appendix  cieci — illustrative  cases.     Treatment  of  peritonitis. 

Chronic  peritonitis — almost  always  a  tubercular  disease.  Morbid  appearance s  ijuip- 
toms — their  vagueness — pauses  in  the  advance  of  the  disease — various  and  often  ob- 
scure forms  which  it  assumes— -close  analogy  between  its  symptoms  and  those  referred 
to  tubercular  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Tabes  Mbsemtbrioa — rarity  of  extensive  disease  of  the  glands — slightness  of  its  symptom 
when  uncomplicated — Treatment  of  it,  and  of  tubercular  peritonitis. 

From  the  study  of  the  affections  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  we  pass  by  a  natural  transition  to  that  of  the  diseases  of 
its  serous  investment.  Peritonitis^  however,  which  is  not  very  com- 
mon as  an  idiopathic  affection  at  any  period  of  life,  is  still  more  rare 
during  the  greater  number  of  the  years  of  childhood  ;  while  its  symp- 
toms do  not  deviate  in  any  important  respect  from  those  which  char- 
acterize it  in  the  adult.  It  would  be  idle  to  spend  our  time  in  specu- 
lating on  the  reasons  for  the  rarity  of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum 
in  early  life.  Some  connection  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  subsist 
between  the  great  irritability  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  and 
its  proneness  to  disease  during  the  greater  part  of  childhood  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  immunity  from  disease  which  the  peritoneum  ex- 
hibits during  the  same  period.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
new-born  infant,  in  whom  the  former  peculiarity  has  not  yet  become 
developed,  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is  of  more  common  occur- 
rence than  in  subsequent  childhood. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  giving  rise  to  adhesions  between  the 

1  It  does  not  come  within  my  province  to  discuss  the  surgical  treatment  of  long-standing 
prolapsus  ani.  Cold  enemata.  however,  or  any  proceedings  not  addressed  to  the  paralyzed 
state  of  the  sphincter  itself,  are  in  such  cases  entirely  useless;  and  the  removal  of  some 
of  the  folds  of  skin  at  the  margin  of  the  anus,  or  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery  n 
four  opposite  points  in  that  situation,  are  the  only  measures  likely  to  be  of  service.  With 
reference  to  the  latter  proceeding,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  less  severe, and 
in  the  young  child  is  said  to  be  generally  effectual,  see  a  paper  by  M.  Duchaussez,  in  the 
Archives  de  Me'decine,  September,  1853. 
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ntestines,  and  to  the  effusion  of  lymph  and  serum  into  the  cavity  of 
;he  abdomen,  occurs  sometimes  even  during  intra-uterine  life,  and 
>ccasions  the  death  of  the  foetus.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty to  what  cause  the  disease  should  be  attributed  at  a  time  when 
;be  being  is  sheltered  from  all  those  influences  from  without  which 
nay  excite  inflammation  after  birth ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  many  instances  of  peritonitis  in  the  foetus,  traces  of  syphilitic  dis- 
ease are  observed  upon  it ;  or  there  is  clear  evidence  of  the  existence 
rf  venereal  taint  in  the  mother.  In  such  cases,  the  inflammation  of 
the  serous  lining  of  the  abdomen  is  probably  due  to  the  altered  state 
3f  the  circulating  fluid — a  cause  to  which,  in  after  life,  inflammation 
of  the  serous  membranes  is  frequently  owing.  In  the  only  instance 
of  non-congenital  peritoneal  inflammation  that  has  come  under  my  no- 
tice in  early  infancy,  there  was  no  other  cause  than  this  to  which  it 
could  be  attributed. 

In  this  case,  a  little  boy,  five  weeks  old  (whose  mother  had  twice 
before  been  confined  prematurely  with  still-born  children),  began  to 
have  snuffles  at  the  age  of  three  weeks.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
week  a  few  copper-colored  spots#  appeared  about  his  face ;  his  scrotum 
next  grew  sore,  then  his  voice , became  hoarse  and  his  lips  cracked; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  he  grew  sick  and  his  abdomen  en- 
larged and  became  tender.  When  brought  to  me,  the  child  was  ex- 
tremely small ;  he  was  greatly  emaciated ;  the  skin  of  his  face  wrinkled ; 
his  appearance  distressed ;  his  chin  covered  with  copper-colored  blotches ; 
the  angles  of  his  mouth  were  ulcerated ;  his  lips  cracked ;  and  small 
sores  beset  his  scrotum.  His  abdomen  likewise  was  very  large:  it  was 
remarkably  prominent  about  the  umbilicus,  and  its  superficial  veins 
were  much  enlarged.  It  was  extremely  tense;  somewhat  tympanitic; 
and  though  dull  in  places,  it  yet  did  not  yield  the  impression  of  dis- 
tinct fluctuation  anywhere.  The  abdomen  was  exceedingly  tender  to 
the  touch,  but  the  child  seemed  in  pain  also  at  other  times ;  he  had 
been  very  sick  for  nearly  a  week,  and  vomited  almost  immediately 
after  sucking,  besides  which  he  threw  up  a  yellow  fluid  at  other  times. 
His  bowels  were  purged  several  times  a  day.  His  mother,  who  did 
not  suffer  at  that  time  from  any  syphilitic  symptom,  was  put  upon  a 
mild  mercurial  course,  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  sarsaparilla ;  and 
the  mercury  with  chalk  was  likewise  administered  to  the  child.  By 
degrees,  as  the  syphilitic  spots  faded,  the  abdomen  grew  less  tender 
and  less  swollen — it  became  soft;  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  infant 
regained  perfect  health. 

The  symptoms  in  this  case  ran  a  chronic  course ;  but  peritonitis  of 
an  acute  character,  and  tending  to  a  rapidly  fatal  termination,  is  some- 
times observed  to  occur  among  very  young  infants  when  collected 
together  in  large  numbers,  and  under  conditions  unfavorable  to 
health.  A  French  physician,  M.  Thore,1  during  a  year's  observation 
at  the  Hospice  des  Enfants  Trouvls  at  Paris,  found  that  acute  perito- 
nitis existed  in  about  six  per  cent,  of  the  infants  who  died  at  that 

1  De  la  Peritonite  chez  les  Nouveati-n6s,  in  the  Archives  G6n.  de  Me*d.  for  August  and 
September,  1846. 
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institution.     The  disease,  such  as  he  observed  it,  seems  to  be  exclu- 
sively an  affection  of  early  infancy,  since,  though  the  Hospice  contains 
children  of  all  ages,  yet  no  child  above  the  age  of  ten  weeks  wu 
attacked  by  it,  while  thirty-five  out  of  fifty-nine  were  less  than  a  fort- 
night old.     The  previous  health  of  the  children  had  in  some  instance 
been  good,  but  in  many  cases  the  peritonitis  appeared  as  a  conse- 
quence or  complication  of  some  other  affection.     A  sudden  tympanitic 
swelling  of  the  abdomen  was  often  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease, 
and  was  soon  associated  with  vomiting  of  a  greenish  matter;  which 
phenomenon,  however,  was  seldom  of  long  continuance.     The  bowels 
were  generally  constipated  throughout,  the  respiration  and  pulse  soon 
became  accelerated,  and  the  heat  of  the  skin  increased,  while  the 
child  evidently  suffered  pain  in  the  abdomen.     With  the  advance  of 
the  disease  the  countenance  altered,  the  skin  grew  cold,  and  the 
pulse  feeble;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  child  died  within  twenty* 
four  hours,  while  life  was  not  in  any  instance  prolonged  beyond  the 
third  day. 

The  appearances  found  after  death  were  much  the  same  as  those 
which  characterize  peritonitis  in  the  fqptus.  In  none  of  the  sixty-three 
cases  which  were  examined  was  there  #ny  puriform  matter  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  but  only  a  dirty  serous  fluid,  in  which  flocculi  of  lymph 
were  often  floating;  while  the  intestines  were  more  or  less  coated  with 
false  membrane,  which  was  especially  abundant  about  the  spleen  and 
liver. '  Pleurisy  was  found  associated  with  the  peritonitis  in  a  third  of 
the  cases ;  and  the  frequency  of  this  complication  is  another  point  of 
resemblance  between  the  disease  as  it  occurs  during  foetal  life  and  in 
early  infancy.  Its  causes,  too,  appear  to  be  such  as  act  through  the 
medium  of  the  circulating  fluid;  for  in  seventeen  out  of  sixty-three 
cases  the  peritonitis  followed  upon  erysipelas,  and  in  four  upon  phle- 
bitis of  the  umbilical  vein — affections  which,  it  is  known,  are  imme- 
diately dependent  on  epidemic  causes,  and  are  excited  by  the  same 
atmospheric  conditions  as  induce  puerperal  fever  in  lying-in  women. 
The  influence  of  such  agencies  is  still  further  shown  by  the  fact  that 
forty-two  per  e'ent.  of  the  cases  of  peritonitis  recorded  by  M.  Thore 
occurred  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  while  the  others  were 
somewhat  equally  distributed  over  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

When  the  child  grows  older  it  is  no  longer  susceptible  of  noxious 
influences  as  before ;  and  when  they  come  into  play,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels  suffers,  rather  than  their  serous  investment 
Hence,  acute  idiopathic  peritonitis  becomes  a  very  rare  disease  in  ehUd- 
hood;  and  peritoneal  inflammation  usually  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  some 
affection  which  has  been  attended  with  considerable  alteration  in  the 
circulating  fluid.  It  sometimes  succeeds  to  an  attack  of  scarlatina; 
and  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  should  lead  us  to  look  with  great 
suspicion  upon  any  complaint  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  made  by  chil- 
dren during  their  convalescence  from  that  disease;  while,  though  the 
danger  of  its  supervention  after  other  febrile  affections  is  less  consid- 
erable, the  risk  is  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten. 

The  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease  appear  to  be  much  the  same 
whether  it  occurs  as  a  primary  or  as  a  secondary  affection ;  but  there 
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is  a  great  difference  between  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  the 
imount  of  danger  to  which  the  patient  is  exposed,  in  different  oases. 

I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  witnessed  more  intense  suffering  than 
eras  endured  by  a  little  boy,  nine  years  old,  who,  after  recovering  from 
fever,  yet  seemed  to  regain  his  health  by  but  slow  degrees,  and'  had 
ilmost  habitual  constipation.  He  came  under  my  notice  on  May  25, 
ind  was  much  benefited  by  alterative  and  slightly  aperient  medicines ; 
when  he  was  suddenly,  and  without  any  known  cause,  seized  on  the 
Jd  of  June  with  profuse  diarrhoea,  and  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen. 
On  the  following  day,  when  I  saw  him,  his  face  was  haggard  and 
inxious,  and  his  abdomen  excessively  tender;  while  the  diarrhoea 
continued  even  more  profusely  than  before.  Some  leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  the  abdomen,  and  calomel  and  Dover's  powder  were  given 
3very  four  hours ;  but  the  leeches  drew  but  little  blood,  and  though 
the  purging  ceased,  the  pain  in  the  abdomen  increased  in  severity. 
On  the  5th  of  June  I  found  the  boy  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  legs 
stretched  straight  out ;  while  the  slightest  movement,  or  any  attempt 
to  ait  up,  produced  excruciating  pain.  The  abdomen  was  tympanitic, 
very  tender  to  the  touch,  and  especially  so  just  below  the  umbilicus. 
The  pulse  was  frequent  and  sharp ;  the  tongue  moist,  and  uniformly 
coated  with  yellow  fur.  Leeches  were  again  applied,  in  greater 
numbers  than  before;  and  the  mercurial  was  given  every  three 
instead  of  every  four  hours.  Towards  evening  he  was  rather  better, 
but  the  pain,  which  was  referred  especially  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  umbilicus,  came  on  severely  during  the  night,  and  was  aggra- 
vated in  paroxysms.  He  had  passed  no  urine  for  many  hours;  but 
only  half  a  pint  was  drawn  off  by  the  catheter,  and  this  was  dark- 
colored,  and  had  a  very  strong  smell.  The  bowels  had  acted  only 
once,  and  then  scantily.  The  same  remedies  were  continued,  but 
the  child's  condition  continued  to  grow  worse ;  and  during  the  night 
he  was  in  such  pain  that  he  frequently  shrieked  aloud,  so  as  to 
alarm  the  neighborhood.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  he  had  turned 
round  upon  his  right  side,  and  lay  with  his  knees  drawn  up  towards 
his  abdomen,  his  head  supported  in  his  mother's  lap  ;  his-face  expressed 
the  most  intense  suffering,  and  he  shrieked  frequently  with  pain.  The 
abdomen  was  much  distended,  and  so  tender  that  it  could  not  endure 
the  slightest  touch.  The  pulse  had  become  frequent  and  thready.  He 
had  made  water  twice  of  his  own  accord.  The  abdomen  was  now 
covered  with  a  large  blister  :  beef-tea  and  brandy  were  given  to  Sup- 
port the  vital  powers:  and  while  the  mercurial  was  continued,  an 
endeavor  was  made,  by  a  full  dose  of  opium,  to  procure  a  temporary 
abatement  of  the  child's  sufferings.  When  seen  at  6  p.  M.,  he  had 
vomited  frequently  a  dark-green  fluid,  and  had  passed  three  natural 
liquid  evacuations.  He  was  lying  in  the  same  attitude  as  before, 
dozing  with  balf-closed  eyes,  his  forehead  wrinkled,  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  drawn  down,  terror  and  pain  stamped  on  his  countenance, 
seeming  as  if  dying  till  roused  by  a  return  of  pain,  when  he  called 
with  loud  and  piteous  cries  on  his  mother  for  help.  His  pulse  was 
now  smaller,  and  more  thready.     During  the  night  hia  sufferings  were 
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unceasing;  towards  montiBg  lie  became  quieter,  and  died  quietly  u 
9  a.  y.  on  June  the  8th. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  tliin  pus,  unmixed  with  lymph,  poured 
forth  in  great  abundance.  It  q  uite  concealed  the  intestines  from  vies, 
sad  must  have  amounted  to  at  least  a  quart.  The  peritoneum  lining 
the  abdominal  walla  was  highly  vascular,  especially  in  the  hypogastric 
region ;  that  Covering  the  intestines  hud  loot  its  natural  transparency, 
was  softer,  and  seemed  thicker,  but  was  not  much  injected.  Then 
was  no  lymph  effused  on  any  part  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  Mr 
were  there  any  adhesions  between  the  intestines;  hut  the  spleen  and 
liver,  the  latter  especially  on  its  convex  surface,  were  coated  walk 
lymph.  The  whole  tract  of  the  intestines  was  examined  with  great 
care,  and  was  found  to  be  quite  healthy,  the  mucous  membrane  being 
rather  pale.  There  was  some  crude  tulierculmis  m ic- 
teric glands.  The  right  side  of  the  chest  contained  a  pint  of  pus, 
similar  to  that  in  the  abdomen ;  the  right  pleura  was  intensely  vascu- 
lar, and  this  condition  was  especially  remarkable  in  that  part  of  it 
which  lined  the  diaphragm  ;  a.  patch  of  lymph,  of  small  extent,  formed 
a  connection  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  lung,  while  ihi 
lung  generally  hud  a  rather  thick  coating  of  false  membrane.  Some 
tubercles  in  the  bronchial  glands,  and  a  compressed  state  of  the  »ub- 
etance  of  the  right  lung,  formed  the  rest  of  the  morbid  appearance*. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  this  case,  a 
more  active  plan  of  treatment  ought  to  have  been  adopted.  It  b 
related,  however,  not  as  an  illustration  of  the  therapeutical  principle* 
by  which  you  should  he  guided,  hut  as  affording  a  remarkably  good 
specimen  of  the  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis.  The  inflammation  of 
the  pleura  was  doubtless  secondary  to  that  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the 
effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  cheat  probably  coincided  with  the  time 
when  the  child  assumed  the  position  on  his  right  side.  We  leant 
from  this  case,  that  pain,  coming  on  suddenly,  referred  particularly 
to  one  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  extending  over  the  whole,  greatly 
aggravated  on  pressure,  or  on  the  slightest  movement,  so  us  lo  compel 
tin  patient  to  remain  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  the  leg*  extended 
and  motionless,  characterizes  the  disease.      I 

becomes  tympanitic,  and  this  tympanitis,  if  , i  *tly  ag- 

gravates the  patient's  sufferings.     The  slate  of  the  bowels  vul  I 
qucntly  they  are  relaxed  at  the  outset  of  the  i|  iea  they 

continue  so  throughout,  while  they  are  but  rarely  constipated.  V  lim- 
iting is  not  a  constant  symptom  ;  and  when  it  does  occur,  the  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach  varies,  both  in  its  degree  as  well  as  in  the  time 
at  which  it  appears.      The  symptom  intuitu  to  increase 

in  severity  until  death  takes  place  ;  at  other  times  they  undergo  a 
sodden   diminution,  or   even   cease  oltogethi  -ectning 

amendment  is  attended,  or  rapidly  foil  owe  the  vital 


powers,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the  patiem 

Acute  general  peritonitis  is  fortunately  v.i; 
four  other  instances  of  it  have  «ome  under  my  notice ;  and  still  ram 


ID  of  put  into  the  cavity  of  the 
Even  in  these  apparently  hopeless  circumstances,  however, 
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3ome  times  make  an  effort  at  cure.  The  active  symptoms  diminish  in 
intensity ;  the  abdominal  parietes  grow  thin  at  some  spot,  where  a 
passage  at  length  is  formed  through  which  the  pus  is  discharged,  and 
recovery  sometimes  slowly  follows— the  result  of  a  process  precisely 
analogous  to  that  which  nature  has  recourse  to  in  pleurisy,  when  she 
brings  about  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  through  an  opening  sponta- 
neously formed  in  the  parietes  of  the  thorax.  An  instance  of  this 
mode  of  cure  of  peritonitis,  in  a  child  seven  years  old,  was  related  by 
Dr.  Aldis,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1846.1  A  few  similar  cases  may  be  found  in  medical  journals  ;2 
and  three  have  come  under  my  own  observation — one  in  the  person 
of  a  little  child,  whose  history  I  formerly  related3  as  affording  an  illus- 
tration of  that  rare  affection,  inflammation  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater ;  a  second  in  a  little  girl,  aged  six  and  a  half  years,  in  whom 
puncture  of  the  prominent  umbilicus  on  the  27th  day  from  the  attack 
of  acute  peritonitis  was  followed  by  the  discharge  of  forty-eight  ounces 
of  pus,  a  renewal  of  the  puncture  on  the  33d  day  was  again  succeeded 
by  the  escape  of  twenty-four  ounces,  and  some  discharge  continued 
from  this  time  until  the  death  of  the  patient  from  exhaustion,  fifty- 
three  days  after  the  onset  of  her  illnftss.  In  the  third  case,  that  of  a 
girl  aged  eight  years,  the  peritonitis  was  chronic  in  its  character,  and 
associated  with  tubercular  disease. 

The  peritoneal  inflammation  which  comes  on  during  scarlatinal 
dropsy  is  not  in  general  of  a  very  active  character,  and  seldom  pro- 
duces any  morbid  appearance  of  greater  gravity  than  numerous  slight 
adhesions  between  the  intestines.  It  generally  succeeds  to  ascites ; 
and  the  abdominal  affection  seldom  exists  alone,  but  is  usually  associ- 
ated with  pleurisy,  and  abundant  serous  effusion  into  the  chest ;  and 
the  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs  very  often  mask 
those  of  abdominal  inflammation,  which  latter  indeed  seem  in  many 
instances  to  have  but  a  very  subsidiary  share  in  bringing  about  the 
patient's  death. 

Besides  those  cases  in  which  the  peritonitis  is  general,  there  are 
others  in  which  the  inflammation  is  circumscribed  to  a  part,  and  some- 
times, but  a  small  part,  of  the  peritoneum.  Now  and  then,  peritonitis 
affecting  only  a  very  small  extent  of  surface  proves  rapidly  fatal 
(though  no  such  instance  has  come  under  my  own  notice) ;  but  usually 
there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and 
the  extent  of  the  disease.  I  imagine  the  inflammation  to  have  been 
circumscribed  in  some  cases  in  which  the  principal  pain  was  referred 
to  one  part  of  the  abdomen,  while  the  tenderness  was  almost  limited 
to  that  situation,  in  which,  moreover,  the  abdomen  did  not  become 
generally  tense  or  tympanitic,  and  all  the  symptoms  yielded  with  toler- 
able readiness  to  the  employment  of  remedies,  though  the  disposition 
to  pain  and  tenderness  in  one  spot  was  some  time  before  it  wholly 
disappeared. 

1  Reported  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  Nov.,  1846. 

*  For  instance,  Bernhardi,  in  Preuss.  Med.  Zeitung,  1842,  No.  10 ;  and  Beyer,  Caspar's 
Wochenschr.,  1842,  No.  5. 
1  See  Lecture  VIII,  p.  105. 
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Lastly,  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  a  highly  dangerous  form  of 
peritonitis,  circumscribed  in  some  cases,  but  general  in  others,  which 
succeeds  to  inflammation  of  the  ccecum,  or  of  its  vermiform  appendix* 
This  affection,  however,  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  at  any  tge, 
presents  no  such  peculiarities  in  early  life  as  to  require   any  very 
lengthened  description.     It  has  come  under  my  observation  only  fife 
times ;  the  patients  in  every  instance  were  male  children,  of  the  re- 
spective ages  of  seven,  eight  and  a  half,  six  and  a  half,  nine,  and  three 
and  a  half  years.     In  the  first  three  cases  it  terminated  fatally ;  in  the 
fourth  it  ended,  after  protracted  suffering,  in  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
scess in  the  right  iliac  region,  which  was  opened  a  little  above  the 
centre  of  Poupart's  ligament,  the  child  eventually  recovering;  while  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  issue  of  the  fifth  case.     In  the  first  fatal  case,  no 
foreign  body,  nor  any  intestinal  concretion  was  discovered;  but  in  the 
second,  a  small  concretion,  which  weighed  two  grains,  was  found  im- 
pacted in  the  extremity  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  which  was  ulcer- 
ated around  it,  although  no  escape  of  the  intestinal  contents  had  taken 
place.     In  the  third  fatal  case,  permission  was  not  obtained  to  make  a 
post-mortem  examination. 

The  main  symptoms  are  the  flfcme  in  all  cases.  First,  there  is  dis- 
order of  the  bowels  which  sometimes  are  constipated,  less  often  relaxed; 
but  in  either  case  there  is  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  passes  at  first  for 
that  of  ordinary  stomach-ache,  though  a  little  inquiry  will  ascertain 
that  it  is  more  abiding,  and  that  besides  it  is  chiefly  referred  to  the  right 
side,  and  is  still  experienced  there,  even  when  elsewhere  it  has  ceased 
for  a  season.  Next,  there  comes,  it  may  be  in  one  day,  or  it  may  be 
not  until  after  four  or  five,  an  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  pain,  at- 
tended with  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  abdomen,  and  this  tender- 
ness is  more  marked  on  the  right  side  than  elsewhere.  Treatment 
perhaps  mitigates  it;  but,  as  it  does  so,  serves  at  the  same  time  to  bring 
out  more  clearly  the  characteristic  features  of  the  ailment.  The  right 
side  of  the  abdomen  now  becomes  tense  and  swollen,  and  hard,  and  dull 
on  percussion,  which,  though  borne  elsewhere,  causes  much  pain  in  this 
situation.  The  prominence  of  the  right  side  sometimes  assumes  the 
form  of  a  distinct,  somewhat  elongated  tumor,  reaching  down  to  the 
ramus  of  the  pubis,  upwards  nearly  into  the  right  hypochondrium,  aad 
backwards  towards,  but  not  in  general  into  the  lumbar  region,  while 
the  integument  above  it  presents  a  peculiar  unyielding,  brawny  hard- 
ness. In  addition  to  the  swelling  in  this  situation,  it  will  now  be  ob- 
served, that  while  the  child  is  able  to  extend  the  left  leg  without  pain, 
so  much  suffering  is  induced  by  any  attempt  to  stretch  out  the  right, 
as  to  compel  him  at  once  to  desist,  and  the  posture  which  he  adopts  is 
accordingly  peculiar — one  leg  usually  extended,  the  other  drawn  up 
towards  the  abdomen,  and  all  the  abdominal  muscles  kept  as  rigidly 
iinmovable'as  those  of  a  marble  statue. 

While  these  peculiarities  stamp,  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of 
error,  the  nature  of  the  ailment,  it  may  yet  run  its  further  course  in 
different  ways  and  to  various  issues.  The  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tion Jo  the  general  peritoneum  may  speedily  prove  fatal ;  having  be- 
trayed its  existence,  not  by  intense  pain,  but  by  a  state  of  general 
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collapse,  in  which,  while  the  skin  is  cold  and  the  pulse  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, the  intellect  is  clear  and  the  temper  unruffled.  It  was  thus 
I  saw  a  little  boy  die,  who  was  eight  and  a  half  years  old,  and  who, 
though  liable  to  constipation,  was  as  well  as  usual  till  August  11th. 
He  then  had  stomach-ache,  which  was  not  relieved  by  an  aperient, 
and  on  the  next  day  was  more  severe,  though  chiefly  referred  to  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen.  On  the  13th  some  leeches  mitigated  the 
pain,  but  their  application  produced  extreme  faintness.  On  recover- 
ing from  this  faintness  there  was  no  longer  any  tenderness  of  the  ab- 
domen, but  the  two  most  remarkable  symptoms  were  a  peculiar  tension 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  inability  to  move  the  right  leg  without 
pain.  Swelling,  too,  was  now  apparent  in  the  right  pubo-iliac  region, 
and  on  the  14th  this  was  still  more  marked,  while,  though  there  was 
no  increase  of  pain,  the  pulse  had  risen  in  frequency  to  130.  In  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  after  scanty  relief  from  the  bowels  consequent 
on  the  administration  of  an  enema,  the  child,  without  pain,  sank  into 
a  state  of  collapse,  in  which  his  pulse  almost  became  imperceptible, 
and  his  surface  was  bathed  in  cold  sweat.  In  four  hours  he  rallied 
somewhat,  and  his  face,  though  pale  and  anxious,  by  no  means  sug- 
gested that  dissolution  was  impending,  for  his  manner  was  quite  calm, 
and  his  gentle  consideration  for  others,  which  had  formed  part  of 
his  very  lovely  character,  was  quite  remarkable.  His  pulse,  how- 
ever, was  like  a  thread,  and  his  surface  cold  like  that  of  a  cholera  pa- 
tient. He  said  that  he  had  scarcely  any  pain,  and  that  his  great  dis- 
tress was  from  thirst,  which  no  fluids  quenched,  though  he  took  water 
abundantly,  and  very  seldom  vomited.  He  grew  colder  and  colder, 
his  pulse  became  more  and  more  feeble ;  now  and  then  he  wandered 
for  a  moment,  but  was  self-possessed  the  moment  he  was  spoken  to, 
and  the  last  words  that  he  said  just  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
eight  hours  after  the  state  of  collapse  came  on,  were  "Thank  you,  sir," 
to  one  who  gave  him  a  draught  of  water.  The  death,  which  came  so 
gently,  though  so  quickly,  seemed  due  in  this  case  not  to  the  intensity 
of  the  inflammation,  but  to  its  extension  over  the  whole  of  the  peri- 
toneum. This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  most  common  issue 
of  the  affection,  but  more  generally  the  mischief  remains  circum- 
scribed to  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  originated.  It  did  so  in  the 
other  fatal  case  to  which  I  have  referred,  though  the  irritation  ex- 
tended to  tne  chest,  and  pleurisy  of  the  right  side,  which  issued  in 
abundant  sero-purulent  effusion,  contributed  largely  to  bring  about 
the  death  of  the  child.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  subsides,  the 
tenderness  abates,  the  swelling  disappears,  and  convalescence  gradually 
takes  place.  I  believe,  however,  that  unless  the  mischief  be  very  slight, 
resolution  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  that  suppuration  of  the  cellular 
tissue  about  the  caecum,  and  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  which  points 
either  in  the  lumbar  or  the  iliac  region,  is  the  mode  in  which  recovery 
is  usually  effected ;  a  mode  tedious  indeed  and  painful,  but  one  that, 
judging  from  one's  experience  of  iliac  abscesses  in  the  female  sex,  one 
would  count  on  as  almost  always  certain,  though  slow.1 

1  The  papers  of  Dr.  Burne,  in  vols,  xz  and  xxii  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions still  contain  the  most  valuable  information  of  which  we  are  possessed  on  this 
subject. 
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The  indications  for  treatment  in  eases  of  acute  peritonitis,  are  to 
clear,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  occupy  much  time  in  laying 
down  rules  for  your  guidance.  You  have  to  deal  with  the 
inflammation  of  parts  in  which  acute  disease  cannot  go  on  long  with- 
out ih-troying  life.  Depletion,  both  general  and  local,  aud  the  em- 
ployment of  mercury,  combined  with  opium  or  Dover's  powder,  in 
order  to  mitigate  the  suffering  which  attends  on  the  disease,  are  the 
remedies  to  which  you  must  have  recourse,  and  which  you  mnst  em- 
ploy with  an  unsparing  hand.  When  the  abdominal  tenderness  hat 
been  mitigated  by  bleeding,  a  warm  poultice,  frequently  renewed,  will 
often  afford  considerable  comfort;  and  in  some  oases  of  weal  peri- 
tonitis I  have  seen  the  warm  bip-bath  give  much  relief.  The  error 
into  which  you  are  likely  to  fall  in  the  management  of  these  niei  n 
not  that  of  pursuing  a  wrong  course,  but  of  following  the  right  one 
with  too  little  vigor. 

In  the  peritonitis  that  follow?  scarlatina,  the  symptoms  are  often  lees 
urgent  than  in  other  circumstances  ;  but  you  will  bear  in  mind,  that 
when  the  function  of  the  kidneys  is  disturbed,  and  urea  is  circulating 
in  the  blood,  the  serous  membranes  arc  very  apt  to  become  inflamed, 
and  you  will,  therefore,  keep  on  the  lookout  for  any  indication  of  their 
suffering.  I  shall  hereafter  have  to  point  out  to  you,  that  in  thin,  as 
well  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  prevention  is  not  only  better,  but  easier 
than  cure  ;  and  that  if,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  dropsy  conseen- 
tive  on  scarlet  fever,  you  have  recourse  to  active  tntiphlogMtfo  mca*- 
ures,  you  will,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  escape  the  risk  of  tb«* 
secondary  inflammations. 

The  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  which  is  *»9- 
c  in  ted  with  mischief  in  thecffieurn  or  its  appendix,  calls  for  very  guarded 
treatment.  The  tendency  of  the  ailment,  even  when  it  terminates 
most  favorably,  is  to  run  a  slow  course,  and  unless  you  could  remove 
the  local  irritation  in  which  it  originated,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  that 

J  on  could  cut  it  short  by  heroic  measures.  The  application  of  a  few 
eeches  over  the  cascum,  and  their  repetition  once  or  twice  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  days,  tho  sedulous  employment  of  a  warm  poultice,  and 
the  administration  of  small  doses  of  calomel  with  opium  M 
powder,  while  the  bowels  are  kept  regular  by  castor  oil,  and  the  diet 
consists  entirely  of  milk  and  farinaceous  substances,  constitute  all  that 
we  can  venture  on  during  the  active  stago  of  the  inflammation.  When 
that  Has  passed,  und  the  abiding  swelling,  hard  and  tsnso.  and  |<th)it, 
remains  behind,  indicating  that  tire  inflammation  hafl  bbcM  in  th* 
formation  of  matter,  the  support  of  the  patient's  strength,  ltn»  canity- 
nient  of  bark,  the  use  of  wine  and  animal  broths  (though  still  we  tnwit 
be  most  careful  in  allowing  solid  food),  are  no  less  indicated  ;  while, 
even  at  the  best,  we  must  not  look  for  the  speedy  approach  of  the 
matter  to  the  surface,  or  expect  other  than  a  very  tedious  convmlescsBSS. 
Acute  peritonitis  indeed,  in  all  its  forms,  like  the  acute  inAaanu- 
tion  of  any  other  tissue,  may  subside,  but  not  altogether  cease ;  it  mar 
pass  into  &  chronic  state,  and  the  patient  may  still  suffer  from  tht 
consequences  "'"  the  disease  long  after  the  disease  in  its  original  f 
has  disappeared.     But  it  is  not  to  an  affection  of  this  kind  that  I 
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to  call  your  notice  in  speaking  of  chronic  peritonitis;  but  to  a  disease, 
the  progress  of  which  is  slow  from  its  commencement,  which  is  weeks 
or  months  in  running  its  course,  but  which  yet  demands  your  closest 
attention,  since  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  that  course  is  to  a  fatal 
issue. 

It  is  not,  however,  its  tardy  progress  which  alone  distinguishes  the 
chronic  from  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  but  the  former 
is  almost  invariably  associated  with  the  tuberculous  cachexia,  and, 
indeed,  generally  succeeds  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle  upon  the  serous 
membrane  of  the  abdomen.  The  occasional  recovery  of  a  child  in 
whom  the  symptoms  of  chronic  peritonitis  have  existed,  by  no  means 
disproves  that  connection  between  it  and  the  phthisical  disease,  of 
which  dissection  in  fatal  cases  affords  such  convincing  proof. 

The  bodies  of  children  who  have  died  of  this  affection  are  usually  found 
to  be  exceedingly  emaciated ;  and  their  face  retains  after  death  the 
suffering  expression  which  it  had  worn  during  their  protracted  illness. 
The  lungs  and  bronchial  glands  contain  tubercle  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  and  the  pulmonary  disease  is  sometimes  so  far  advanced 
as  to  have  obviously  had  no  small  share  in  bringing  about  the  fatal 
event.  On  dividing  the  abdominal  parietes,  long,  slender,  cellular 
adhesions  are  often  found  connecting  the  peritoneum  to  the  subjacent 
viscera ;  while  in  other  instances  the  peritoneum  and  intestines  are 
agglutinated  together,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  thoroughly  to  expose 
the  abdominal  cavity.  The  intestines,  too,  arc  closely  connected  by 
adhesions,  some  of  which  are  very  easily  broken  down,  while  others 
are  so  firm  that  the  coats  of  the  bowels  give  way  in  the  attempt  to 
separate  them.  Thus  difference  does  not  depend  on  the  age  of  the 
adhesions  (although  in  this  respect  they  vary  greatly,  some  being 
apparently  of  very  recent  date,  others  of  long  standing)  so  much  as  on 
their  nature.  Those  connections  which  arc  formed  by  the  mere  effu- 
sion of  lymph,  even  when  from  age  they  have  acquired  considerable 
firmness,  can  generally  be  broken  down  without  much  difficulty ;  and 
at  any  rate  the  attempt  will  not  produce  rupture  of  the  intestines. 
When,  however,  different  portions  of  the  bowel  arc  matted  together  so 
inseparably  that  it  is  easier  to  lacerate  than  to  detach  tbem  from  each 
other,  it  will  be  found  that  something  more  than  the  mere  effusion  of 
lymph  has  produced  this  union.  It  will  be  seen  to  have  been  effected 
by  means  of  a  yellow  granular  matter,  like  that  which  connects  the 
opposite  surfaces  of  the  arachnoid  in  a  case  of  tubercular  hydro- 
cephalus, and  made  up  like  it  in  part  of  lymph,  in  part  of  tubercular 
deposits.  Adhesions  are  thus  formed  between  the  opposite  surfaces 
of  the  peritoneum,  at  first  of  small  extent,  but  fresh  deposits  of  tuber- 
cle soon  take  place  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  attendant  inflammatory 
process  unites  together  a  still  greater  extent  of  intestine.  Nor  is  this 
all ;  but  in  time,  the  tubercle  thus  deposited  undergoes  a  process  of 
softening,  in  the  course  of  which  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  intestines 
becomes  destroyed,  and  their  mucous  membrane  may  thus  eventu- 
ally be  perforated,  so  that  distant  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which 
at  first  were  merely  adherent  together,  are  sometimes  brought  by  this 
means  into   direct   communication  with   each  other.     The  abdomen 
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generally  contains  a  small  quantity  of  transparent  scrum;  but  if,  as 
sometimes  happens,  life  should  have  been  cut  short  by  the  superven- 
tion of  acute  peritonitis  upon  the  old  disease,  the  effusion  may  be  of  i 
puriform  or  aero-purulent  character ;  though  this  is  seldom  abundant. 

In  addition  to  the  evidences  of  inflammatory  action  presented  by 
the  peritoneum,  that  membrane  and  the  various  abdominal  viscera 
are  the  seat  of  a  more  or  less  generally  diffused  tubercular  deposit 
In  some  instances  the  peritoneum  lining  the  abdominal  walls  is  greatly 
thickened*  and  abundantly  beset  with  small  gray  Tsemi-transpareat 
granulations,  or  even  with  yellow  tubercle,  usually  in  the  miliary  form, 
though  sometimes  small  distinct  patches  of  tubercle  are  interspersed. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  affection  of  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum is  less  considerable,  and  almost  invariably  the  deposit  on  it  is 
greatly  exceeded  by  that  on  other  parts  of  the  membrane.  That  part 
of  the  peritoneum  which  lines  the  diaphragm  or  the  abdominal  walls 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spleen,  is  one  of  the  favorite  seats  of 
tubercular  deposit,  which  in  these  situations  generally  puts  on  the  form 
of  small  yellow,  miliary  tubercles,  not  that  of  gray  granulations.  In 
some  instances  the  omentum  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  tubercular  deposit; 
and  though  it  usually  assumes  the  miliary  form,  yet  .now  and  then 
masses  of  crude  tubercle  of  considerable  size  are  met  with  in  this 
situation.  The  peritoneum  covering  the  liver  and  spleen  seldom  fails 
to  show  an  abundant  deposit  of  tubercle ;  and  tubercles  usually 
abound  in  the  substance  of  the  latter  organ.  The  mesenteric  glanJs 
likewise  are  tuberculous,  though  the  degree  of  their  degeneration,  and 
the  size  which  they  have  in  consequence  attained,  vary  much  in 
different  cases.  The  same  remark  holds  good  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  tubercular  disease  in  the  interior  of  the  intestines,  which, 
though  in  some  cases  very  considerable,  yet  is  not  so  in  by  any  means 
the  majority  of  instances,  while  it  bears  no  invariable  relation  either 
to  the  degree  of  the  affection  of  the  peritoneum,  or  to  that  of  the 
mesenteric  glands.  Perforation  of  the  intestines,  too,  is  produced  in 
these  cases  from  without  inwards,  not  by  destruction  of  the  coats  of 
the  bowel  by  tubercular  ulceration  on  its  interior. 

In  cases  of  this  affection,  those  vague  indications  of  decaying  health 
which  characterize  the  early  stages  of  the  tuberculous  cachexia  often 
precede  any  symptom  of  special  disorder  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
•But  this  is  not  always  the  case  ;  for  in  some  instances  the  child  begins, 
without  any  previous  indisposition,  to  complain  of  occasional  pains 
in  the  abdomen,  which  last  but  for  a  moment,  and  which  cause  the 
less  anxiety  from  the  appetite  being  good,  the  bowels  regular,  and  the 
general  cheerfulness  undisturbed.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, the  appetite  fails,  or  becomes  capricious ;  the  bowels  begin  to 
act  irregularly,  being  alternately  constipated  and  relaxed ;  while  the* 
motions,  always  abundant,  are  usually  unnatural  in  character — dark, 
loose,  and  slimy.  The  child  now  grows  restless  and  feverish  at  night, 
its  thirst  is  considerable,  and  the  abdominal  pain  becomes  both  more 
severe  and  more  frequent  in  its  recurrence.  Sometimes  the  stomach 
grows  very  irritable,  and  food  taken  is  occasionally  vomited  ;  but  this 
symptom  is  often  absent ;  while  the  tongue,  throughout  the  early  stages 
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of  the  affection,  continues  for  the  most  part  clean  and  moist,  and  deviates 
bat  little  from  its  appearance  in  health.  The  symptoms  just  enumer- 
ated seldom  continue  long  without  being  accompanied  with  a  marked 
change  in  the  size  of  the  abdomen ;  and  sometimes  the  alteration  in 
the  abdomen  takes  place  rather  suddenly,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest 
signs  of  the  affection  from  which  the  child  is  suffering.  The  abdomen 
becomes  large,  tense,  and  tympanitic,  while  its  parietes  often  seem 
glued  to  the  subjacent  viscera ;  and  that  manipulation  which  causes 
no  discomfort,  even  when  practised  somewhat  roughly  on  the  big 
abdomen  of  a  rickety  child,  is  sure  to  occasion  uneasiness,  often  even 
considerable  pain,  when  tried  with  ever  so  much  gentleness  in  the 
child  suffering  from  chronic  peritonitis. 

In  this,  as  in  other  forms  of  tubercular  disease,  the  progress  from 
bad  to  worse  seldom  goes  on  uninterruptedly.  Pauses  take  place  in 
its  course,  though  each  time  they  become  shorter ;  and  signs  of  amend- 
ment now  and  then  appear — but  they  too  promise  less  and  less  with 
each  return.  The  child  loses  flesh ;  the  face  grows  pale,  and  sallow, 
and  anxious ;  the  skin  becomes  habitually  dry,  and  hotter  than  natu- 
ral, and  the  pulse  is  permanently  accelerated.  The  abdomen  does 
not  grow  progressively  larger ;  often,  indeed,  it  shrinks  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  more 
and  more  tense,  although  this  tension  varies  without  any  evident  cause, 
and  sometimes  disappears  for  a  day  or  two,  to  return  again  as  cause- 
lessly as  it  disappeared.  When  the  tension  is  diminished,  the  abdomen 
yields  a  solid  and  doughy  sensation,  and  the  union  between  the  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen  and  the  abdominal  walls  becomes  very  percepti- 
ble. In  many  cases,  too,  a  vague  sense  of  fluctuation  may  be  detected 
in  the  hypogastric  region,  which  seems  more  distinct  at  one  time  than 
at  another,  is  never  as  marked  as  in  the  fluctuation  in  cases  of  ascites, 
and  is  doubtless  due,  as  suggested  by  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthcz,1  to  the 
transmission  of  the  shock  by  the  agglutinated  mass  of  intestines  from 
one  side  of  the  abdomen  to  the  other.  The  superficial  abdominal  veins 
now  become  enlarged  in  many  instances,  and  the  skin  grows  rough, 
desquamates,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  dirty.  The  pain  in  the  bowels 
retains  the  same  colicky  character  as  before,  but  it  returns  very  fre- 
quently, and  is  sometimes  exceedingly  severe,  while  the  child  is  never 
free  from  a  sense  of  uneasiness.  The  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  how- 
ever, but  seldom  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  pain.  The 
bowels  are  in  general  habitually  relaxed,  though  the  degree  of  the 
diarrhoea,  as  well  as  the  severity  of  the  abdominal  pain,  vary  much 
in  different  cases.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  child  becomes  con- 
fined to  bed,  and  is  at  length  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  weakness 
and  emaciation.  Death  is  often  hastened  by  the  concomitant  affection 
of  the  lungs,  or,  more  rarely,  by  the  occurrence  of  tubercular  hydro- 
cephalus ;  but  should  this  not  be  the  case,  the  patient  may  continue 
for  many  weeks  in  the  same  condition,  till  life  is  destroyed,  after  a 
day  or  two  of  increased  suffering,  by  some  renewed  attack  of  perito- 
neal inflammation,  or  till,  in  other  instances,  the  child  sinks,  almost 
painlessly,  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

1  Op.  cit,  tome  iii,  p.  784. 
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Such,  now,  is  the  ordinary  course  of  tubercular  peritonitis ;  but  jasl 
as  it  would  not  be  possible  to  draw  a  picture  of  pulmonary  phtkUii, 
which  would  represent  with  perfect  accuracy  every  case  of  the  disease, 
so  it  is  with  our  attempts  to  delineate  the  features  of  this  malady.     Its 
main  diversities,  of  which  the  differences  in  the  appearances  tomi 
after  death  are  far  from  affording  a  satisfactory  explanation,  coma* 
in  the  various  degrees  in  which  pain  is  experienced,  in  the  r..: 
the  course  of  the  affection,  and  in  the  alternation  of  constipation  with 
diarrhoea,  or  sometimes  in  the  complete  substitution  of  tbe  one  can- 
dition  for  the  other.     One  form  of  tubercular  peritonitis,  in  which  io 
early  stages  are  very  likely  to  be  unnoticed,  is  that  which  it  aastnsa 
when   it  supervenes  upon  one   of  the  eruptive  fevers — usually  opts 
measles ;  the  diarrhoea,  llie  feverishness,  the  loss  of  flesh,  are  rcgardes* 
merely  as  attendants  upon  a  tardy  convalescence  :  the  abdominal  paia, 
probahly  by  no  means  severe,  is  supposed  to  be  of  little  moment:  and 
the  abiding  tenderness  is  altogether  overlooked.     The  chief  safeguard 
against  this  error  is  found  in  our  being  fully  alive  to  the  po* 
of  the  danger,  and  in  the  most  sedulous  watching  of  every  child  wbos* 
convalescence  is  tedious.     Another  class  of  symptoms  which  should 
excite  our  suspicion  are   those  which   are   sometimes   presented   by 
children,  who,  baring  suffered  from  dyspepsia,  become  liable  to  occa- 
sional attacks  of  colic  and  constipation,  the  severity  of  the  pa  ■  < 
out  of  proportion  to  tbe  duration  of  tbe  previous  constipation,  lb* 
effect  of  purgatives  in  inducing  action  of  the  bowels  being  uncertaia, 
and  the  relief  which  follows  their   operation  neither  immediate  nor 
complete.     Lastly,  the   disease   is   sometimes  observed  attended  by 
scarcely  any  pain  ;   the  child  grows  pale  and  thin,  and  has  occasional 
diarrhoea,  but  makes  no  complaint  of  pain,  or  at  most  of  nothing 
beyond  a  sense  of  stuffing  and  fulness  of  the  belly;   but  emaciation 
goes  on,  perhaps  rapidly  ;    the  diarrhoea  becomes  habitual,  and  medi- 
cine loses  much  of  its  control  over  it ;  the  strength  fails,  and  the  little 
one  dies,  worn  out  and  weary,  but  quietly  and  without  pain.      I 
be  easy,  but  I  do  not  think  is  necessary,  to  relate  a  history  illustrative 
of  each  of  these  varieties  of  the  disease ;  they  would  each  point  to  the 
same  moral — that,  under  all  modifications  of  symptom*,  when  a  child 
loses  flesh,  and  has  in.  conjunction  with  that  emaciation,  abiding  even 
though  hut  slight  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  on  pressure,  you  are  to 
suspect  the  eiutenoe  of  tubercular  peritonitis. 

Some  of  you  have  probably  been  struck  by  the  many  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  symptoms  that  have  just  been  described  and 
those  which  are  often  enumerated  as  charm!, 
ease.     Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  a  very  close  analogy  shon 
list  between  chronic  peritonitis  and  tnhet  we*  I  (suit  are 

both  affections  the  results  of  the  tubercular  cachexia,  but  in  both  the 
abdominal  viscera  arc  chiefly  involved  in  the  disease,  and  both  are  in 
consequence  characterized  by  a  remarkable  impairment  of  tbe  functions 
of  nutrition.  It  was  natural,  too,  1)1141  in  former  times,  when  morbid 
anatomy  was  less  carefully  cultivated  than  at  present,  tbe  attention  of 
the  observer  should  have  been  chiefly  drawn  to  the  increased  *ii*  and 
altered  structure  of  the  mesenteric  glands — appearances  * 


increased  aiac  aad 
anccs  which  must 
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have  been  often  discovered  on  an  examination  of  the  bodies  of  children 
vrho  had  died  after  d  slow  wasting  of  their  flesh,  attended  with  more 
or  less  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  and  disturbance  of  the  bowels. 
The  physiology  of  those  days,  too,  knew  of  no  means  whereby  the 
absorption  of  the  chyle  could  be  effected  except  through  the  medium 
of  the  mesenteric  glands ;  and  the  coarse  appliances  which  then  sub- 
served the  purposes  of  anatomical  investigation  did  not  suffice  to  show 
that,  even  when  these  glands  outwardly  present  a  considerable  degree 
of  tuberculization,  their  lymphatics  in  many  instances,  are  still  per- 
vious. 

We  know  that  the  nutrition  of  children  is  often  much  impaired 
from  other  causes  besides  tubercular  disease ;  and  that,  when  the  di- 
gestive organs  perform  their  functions  ill,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  the  abdomen  greatly  to  exceed  its  natural  size.  Our  prede- 
cessors had  observed  similar  facts ;  but  owing  to  the  imperfection  of 
their  physiological  knowledge,  they  drew  from  them  erroneous  con- 
clusions. Disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands  was  in  their  eyes  the 
almost  exclusive  cause  of  the  atrophy  of  children,  and  the  preternat- 
ural enlargement  of  the  belly  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  an  almost 
infallible  sign  that  such  disease  had  already  begun.  Tabes  mesen- 
terica  was  consequently  regarded  as  a  very  common  affection;  and 
though  its  frequency  is  now  well  known  to  have  been  much  overrated, 
yet  the  appearance  of  those  symptoms  that  were  once  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  it,  still  excites  much  needless  alarm  among  non- 
professional persons. 

The  mere  presence  of  tubercle  in  the  mesentery  is,  it  must  be  owned, 
of  very  common  occurrence,  since  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  met  with 
it  in  nearly  half  of  all  the  children  in  whom  that  morbid  deposit  existed 
in  some  one  or  other  of  the  viscera.  But  though  the  existence  of 
tubercle  in  the  glands  be  thus  frequent,  its  presence  in  any  considera- 
ble quantity  is  extremely  rare,  since,  according  to  the  same  authori- 
ties, it  was  found  in  abundance  in  only  one  out  of  every  sixteen  chil- 
dren some  of  whose  organs  contained  tubercle. 

The  general  character  of  tuberculous  mesenteric  glands  is  much  the 
same  with  that  of  tuberculous  bronchial  glands,  but  the  former  are 
usually  surrounded  by  a  more  delicate  cyst ;  and  although  their  size 
seldom  exceeds  that  of  a  chestnut,  yet  they  occasionally  undergo  a  de- 
gree of  development  which  far  exceeds  that  of  tuberculous  bronchial 
glands,  and  three  or  four  of  them  coalescing  together,  sometimes  form 
a  mass  as  big  as  the  fist,  or  even  bigger.  The  effects  produced  even 
bjr  an  advanced  degree  of  tuberculization  of  the  mesenteric  glands  are 
smaller  than  might  be  anticipated,  and  much  smaller  than  those  which 
result  from  a  considerably  less  amount  of  disease  of  the  bronchial 
glands.  Nor  will  this  at  all  surprise  us,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  differ- 
ence between  their  anatomical  relations.  The  bronchial  glands  are  not 
merely  situated  in  a  cavity  which  is  bounded  by  comparatively  un- 
yielding parietes,  but  the  viscera  with  which  they  are  in  contact  are 
.  solid  and  resisting,  and  they  are,  moreover,  adherent  to  the  trachea 
and  the  larger  air-tubes,  so  that  any  increase  of  their  size  is  sure  to 
produce  compression  of  parts  whose  functions  are  of  vital   impor- 
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tance.  The  mesenteric  glands,  on  the  contrary,  are  contained  in  t 
cavity  whose  yielding  walls  allow  them  to  increase  readily  in  size, 
while  the  loose  attachments  of  the  mesentery  still  further  permit  them 
to  attain  even  to  considerable  dimensions,  without  pressing  upon  tnj 
viscus ;  so  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  unusual  occurrence  for  them  to 
cause  the  perforation  of  any  part  of  the  intestines,  or  even  for  them  to 
contract  adhesions  to  their  exterior.  .  • 

To  these  causes  it  must  be  attributed  that  there  is  no  symptom 
pathognomonic  of  tubercle  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  except  their 
being  perceptible  through  the  abdominal  parietes.  This,  however, 
they  never  are  during  the  early  stage  of  the  affection ;  and  though  on 
a  few  occasions  I  have  felt  a  tumor  in  the  abdomen,  which,  from  it* 
being  associated  with  the  evidence  of  tuberculous  disease  in  other  or- 
gans, I  have  been  led  to  attribute  to  the  enlarged  mesenteric  glands, 
et  I  have  only  once  had  the  opportunity  of  confirming  the  diagnosis  )f 
y  an  examination  after  death.  There  can,  however,  be  no  donbt  bat 
that  they  do  sometimes  become  perceptible  through  the  abdominal 
walls,  though  at  a  season  when,  their  cure  being  hopeless,  little  prac- 
tical use  can  be  made  of  the  certainty  of  our  diagnosis.  In  its  earliest 
stages  no  symptoms  at  all  are  present,  or  only  the  indications  of  that 
general  tuberculous  disease  of  which  the  affection  of  the  mesentery 
is  usually  but  a  subordinate  part.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  disor- 
der of  the  digestive  organs  attracts  attention,  the  symptoms  are  gen- 
erally much  the  same  with  those  of  chronic  peritonitis,  save  that,  if  the 
{)critoneum  be  free  from  disease,  the  abdomen  is  in  most  cases  both 
ess  tense  and  less  tender. 

I  the  less  regret  that  so  little  time  remains  for  the  consideration  of 
the  treatment  of  chronic  peritonitis  and  of  tabes  mesenterica,  since  the  sub- 
ject may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  In  each  of  these  affections  two 
periods  may  be  distinguished.  During  the  first,  while  our  diagnosis 
is  still  uncertain,  general  principles  guide  our  conduct,  and  lead  ns  to 
subject  the  child  to  the  same  dietetic  and  hygienic  management  as  we 
should  adopt  if  we  feared  the  approach  of  any  other  form  of  phthisis. 
In  the  second,  the  advancing  mischief  has  removed  all  doubt  from 
our  minds,  but  at  the  same  time  has  chased  almost  all  hope  from  oar 
spirits ;  and  we  now  minister  to  symptoms  as  they  arise,  and  trj  to 
mitigate  sufferings  which  we  can  seldom  cure. 

The  dyspeptic  symptoms,  the  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  evacu- 
ations, and  the  frequency  with  which  diarrhoea  occurs,  enforce  the 
necessity  for  the  diet  being  as  mild  and  unstimulating  as  possible.  The 
abdominal  pain  which  is  experienced  in  tubercular  peritonitis  is  almost 
always  relieved  by  the  application  of  a  few  leeches ;  but  even  local 
depletion  must  not  be  practised  without  absolutely  necessity ;  and  in 
many  instances  a  large  poultice  to  the  abdomen,  frequently  renewed, 
will  remove  pain,  the  severity  of  which  at  first  seemed  to  call  for  the 
abstraction  of  blood.  Now  and  then,  however,  symptoms  of  acute 
peritonitis  come  on  in  children  who  have  previously  manifested  un- 
mistakable signs  of  tubercular  disease,  and  nevertheless  yield  to  free 
local  depletion,  and  the  administration  of  mercury.  I  would  therefore 
advise  you  not  to  allow  any  notion,  how  well  founded  soever,  of  the 
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probable  connection  of  the  symptoms  with  tubercular  disease  to  betray 
jou  during  their  presence  in  an  acute  form  into  an  inert  course  of 
treatment;  nor,  I  may  add,  into  the  too  positive  expression  of  a  gloomy 
prognosis.  Still  these  arc  exceptional  cases ;  and  our  treatment  in 
the  majority  of  instances  is  confined  to  relieving  the  more  urgent 
symptoms.  Next  in  importance  to  the  pain,  or  sometimes  even  more 
important,  is  the  diarrhoea,  which  we  must  try  by  all  means  to  keep 
in  check  ;  and  for  this  purpose  few  astringents  are  better  than  the  log- 
wood and  catechu  mixture  mentioned  in  the  last  lecture.  Sulphate 
of  iron  and  opium,  in  the  form  either  of  pills  or  mixture,  may  be  given 
if  the  diarrhoea  be  very  obstinate,  though  we  may  be  compelled  to 
abandon  their  use,  from  finding  that  they  add  to  the  fever,  and  thus 
aggravate  the  patient's  illness ;  but  I  have  not  observed  the  mere  sup- 

Eression  of  the  diarrhoea  by  astringents  to  be  followed  by  any  exacer- 
ation  of  the  other  abdominal  symptoms.  Astringents,  however,  are 
far  from  being  the  only  remedies  to  be  employed ;  but  mercurials  in 
a  mild  form,  and  continued  for  a  long  period,  have  often  seemed  to 
be  of  much  service.  When  the  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  has  been 
sufficiently  relieved  to  admit  of  it,  I  generally  direct  the  use  of  a  lini- 
ment twice  a  day,  consisting  of  the  linimentum  hydrargyri,  soap  lini- 
ment, and  olive  oil,  in  equal  parts,  which  has  seemed  useful  as  a 
counter-irritant  even  independent  of  the  mercury  that  enters  into  its 
composition.  It  is  generally  better  to  apply  the  liniment  by  soaking 
a  piece  of  lint  in  it  twice  a  day,  and  spreading  it  over  the  abdomen, 
covering  it  with  oiled  silk ;  or  if  the  pain  be  considerable,  an  ointment 
of  two  drachms  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  and  six  drachms  of  mer- 
curial ointment,  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  often  with 
much  benefit.  Besides  this  I  usually  give  equal  parts  of  the  hydr.  c. 
cretfr  and  Dover's  powder  once  or  twice  a  day.  The  Dover's  powder 
prevents  the  mercurial  from  irritating  the  bowels,  and  also  allays  the 
restlessness  and  feverishness  at  night — an  end  to  which  the  use  of  the 
tepid  bath  every  evening  likewise  conduces,  often  in  an  eminent  degree. 
The  comfort  of  the  child  is  frequently  much  promoted  by  wearing  a 
well-adapted  flannel  bandage  over  the  abdomen  both  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day;  and  the  support  this  affords  may  be  increased  with  advan- 
tage by  a  piece  of  thin  whalebone  at  either  side. 

If  diarrhoea  be  absent,  or  if,  though  it  be  present  in  a  slight  degree, 
the  skin  is  very  hot  and  dry,  and  the  child  very  thirsty  and  feverish,  the 
tepid  bath,  the  mercurial  with  Dover's  powder,  and  small  doses  of  liquor 
potass®  and  ipecacuanha,  are  the  remedies  on  which  I  chiefly  rely  ;  and 
to  these  the  extract  of  dandelion  may  often  be  added  with  advantage. 
If  it  seem  likely  that  a  mild  tonic  will  be  borne,  a  mixture  containing 
the  extract  of  dandelion,  extract  of  sarsaparilla,  and  sesquicarbonate  of 
soda,1  may  be  given;  or  the  liquor  cinchonae  or  the  infusion  of  calumba 

*  (No.  36 ) 

R. — Extracti  Taraxaci,  31J. 

Sodeg  Sesquicarbonati*,  £j. 
Extr.  Sarzue,  £iv. 
Syr.  Aurantii,  £iv. 
Decoct  Sarz®  Co..  gv.    M. 
A  tableipoonfal  three  timet  a  day  in  a  little  milk.    For  a  child  four  years  old. 
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may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose ;  or  the  combination  of  tie 
bichloride  of  mercury  with  bark,  which  I  recommended  a  short  tim 
ago.1  It  is  only  with  much  caution  that  we  can  administer  chalybeate! 
in  these  castity  and  after  having  found  that  the  milder  vegetable  tonics 
are  well  borne.  The  ferro-citrate  of  quinine,  or  the  citrate  of  iron,  *nf 
the  preparations  which  it  will  generally.be  desirable  to  employ  in  tfcs 
first  instance ;  and  even  their  effect  should  be  watched  attentively. 
When  well  borne,  the  cod-liver  oil  is,  I  think,  more  useful  in  this  thsa 
in  any  other  form  of  the  tuberculous  cachexia  in  early  life.  *  The  caM 
in  which  it  causes  nausea  or  diarrhoea  are  comparatively  few,  and  its 
effects  in  fattening  children  who  were  greatly  emaciated  are  soae» 
times  very  remarkable.  In  conclusion,  I  need  hardly  mention  tin 
importance  of  change  of  air,  and  the  benefits  likely  to  arise  horn  a 
sojourn  on  the  sea-coast;  for  you  know  how  much  more  powerfid  , 
nature's  remedies  are  in  diseases  of  this  kind  than  the  remedies  otA 
man's  devising.  ™ 


LECTURE    XXXIX. 

Intestinal  Worms — their  varieties,  symptoms,  and  treatment 

Diseases  of  the  Ueinaet  Organs — Inflammation  of  the  kidneys— Albuminous 
— generally  follows  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  oflenest  scarlatina-Mts  sym 
modes  in  which  it  proves  fatal— condition  of  the  urine— appearances  after 
sential  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  kidneys. — Treatment. 

Calculous  disorders — frequent  in  early  life — deposits  in  the  urine  in  childhood  almost  s> 
ways  consist  of  the  lithates. — Other  causes  of  dysuria  besides  gravel  and  c alt  alas 
•Treatment  of  dysuria  in  early  life — Lithic  acid  deposits  connected  with  chronic  rheu- 
matism in  children — symptoms  of  ill-health  associated  with  them — importance  of 
overlooking  them. 

Diabetes — true  saccharine  diabetes  very  rare  in  early  life — simple  diuresis  less 
mon — symptoms  of  disordered  health  that  attend  both  affections. — Treatment 

Incontinence  of  urine — circumstances  in  which  it  occurs. — Treatment 


Our  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  would  be  u , 

plete  if  we  took  no  notice  of  those  parasitic  animals  which  frequently . ' 
inhabit  the  alimentary  canal  in  children.     It  will  not,  indeed,  M  Ms>£ 
essary  to  say  much  respecting  them  ;  for  we  know  that  the   oMstt<£ 
medical  writers  greatly  overrated  their  frequency  and   important!)  - 
when  they  saw  the  proofs  of  their  existence  in  almost  every  varhtj "' 
of  gastric  and  intestinal  disorder,  and  even  commonly  attributed  tt 
their  presence  many  forms  of  serious  disturbance  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem.    Still,  they  are  in  many  instances  the  occasion  of  considerable 
discomfort ;  they  often  aggravate,  or  even  give  rise  to  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs,  while  the  irritation  excited  by  their  presence  being 
propagated  to  the  spinal  cord,  sometimes  produces   convulsions  or 
other  formidable  nervous  symptoms. 

1  See  Formula  29,  p.  406. 
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Although  intestinal  worms  are  much  more  common  in  early  life  than 
in  adult  age,  yet  no  species  of  them  is  peculiar  to  the  child,  but  they 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  five  sorts  ordinarily  met  with  in  the 
grown  person.1 

The  ascaris  vermicularis,  or  small  thread-worm,  which  lives  princi- 
pally in  the  rectum,  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  all  these  entozoa, 
and  is  very  troublesome,  from  the  local  irritation  which  it  excites. 
The  long  thread-worm,  the  tricocephalus  dispar,  appears  much  less 
frequently  in  the  evacuations  :  it  inhabits  the  upper  end  of  the  large 
intestines,  and  in  some  cases  coexists  with  the  presence  of  ascarides 
in  the  rectum.  When  it  is  present  alone,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  gives 
rise  to  any  unpleasant  symptoms.  The  ascaris  lumbricoides,  or  round 
worm,  is  of  much  less  common  occurrence  than  the  small  thread-worm, 
though  observed  more  frequently  than  the  tricocephalus :  it  dwells  in 
.  the  small  intestines,  and  sometimes,  entering  the  stomach,  is  rejected 
by  vomiting.  Occasionally  only  one  of  these  worms  is  present,  and 
though  there  are  oftener  several,  yet  it  is  but  seldom  that  they  exist  in 
the  child  in  very  considerable  numbers.  The  tapeworm,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  tctnia  solium  and  taenia  lata,  is  much  the  rarest  of 
these  entozoa  in  early  life,  and  is  seldom  met  with  in  children  under 
seven  years  of  age,  though  once  or  twice  I  have  known  it  to  exist  in 
infants  who  were  still  in  part  nourished  at  the  breast ;  and  I  appre- 
hend it  is  altogether  more  frequent  in  early  life  in  this  country  than 
in  France,2  or  at  least  than  in  Paris. 

Various  symptoms  have  been  said  to  indicate  the  presence  of  worms 
in  the  intestines,  but  most  of  them  are  of  small  value :  and  nothing 
short  of  actually  seeing  the  worms  can  be  regarded  as  affording  con- 
clusive evidence  of  their  existence.     No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
the  disorders  of  early  life  will  be  disposed  to  attach  much  weight  to 
symptoms  such  as  the  altered  hue  of  the  face,  the  appearance  of  a  livid 
circle  around  the  eyes,  the  loss  of  appetite,  or  its  becoming  irregular 
or  capricious.     Many  causes  besides  the  presence  of  worms  give  rise 
to  a  tumid  state  of  the  abdomen,  to  colicky  pains,  and  to  occasional 
sickness  and  vomiting ;  and  itching  of  the  nose  or  anus,  though  often 
'^resent  when  the  intestinal  canal  is  infested  with  worms,  yet  is  some- 
-0mes  the  occasion  of  much  annoyance  independently  of  their  existence. 
pAn'  irregular  or  intermittent  pulse,  widely  dilated  pupils,  occasional 


ijprowriness,  with  uneasy  rest  at  night,  and  starting  during  sleep,  are 
jnridences  of  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  but  do  not  specially 
-indicate  the  presence  of  worms  as  the  cause  of  such  irritation. 

1  The  work  of  Dr.  Kiichenmeister,  Die  Para  si  ten,  etc.,  8vo,  Leipsic,  1 855,  contains  the 
/hllest  details  concerning  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  intestinal  worms,  and  particularly 
all  those  ingenious  observations  by  which  the  development  of  the  tirnia  from  the  cysticer- 
60S  cellulosse  has  been  established.  Its  translation  by  the  Sydenham  Society  has  rendered 
the  book  accessible  to  all  readers. 

1  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  op.  cit.,  2d  ed ,  vol.  iii,  p.  802,  pass  over  tapeworm  without 
j,  on  account  of  its  extreme  rarity  in  early  life.  At  Geneva,  however,  M.  Rilliet 
that  he  has  seen  it  several  times,  even  in  an  infant  of  fifteen  months,  while,  though  I 
have  kept  no  exact  account  of  the  instances  of  it  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  the 
occurrence  of  tapeworm  in  children  from  five  to  ten  years  old  is  far  from  having  been 
•xtremely  ancommoii. 
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The  small  thread-worms,  which  are  of  all  the  most  frequent,  produce 
a  most  distressing  itching  and  irritation  about  the  anus,  which  alwivs  .< 
become  more  troublesome  at  night  than  they  are  in  the  daytime,  aid 
frequently  prevent  the  child  for  hours  from  getting «to  sleep.  Some- 
times, too,  they  give  rise  to  a  troublesome  diarrhoea,  attended  with  con- 
siderable tenesmus,  while  in  female  children  they  occasionally  creep  up 
the  vulva,  and  not  merely  cause  much  irritation  there,  but  excite  t 
leucorrhoeal  discharge,  which  ceases  on  their  expulsion. 

The  round  worms  often  give  no  evidence  at  all  of  their  presence, 
so  long  as  they  are  but  few  in  number,  and  as  the  child  affected  bj 
them  is  otherwise  healthy  ;  the  discharge  of  a  lumbricus  by  stool,  or 
its  expulsion  by  vomiting,  being  often  the  first  indication  of  their 
existence.  The  common  opinion,  indeed,  which  associates  inordinate 
appetite  with  the  presence  of  lumbrici,  is  probably  not  devoid  of  truth, 
since  these  creatures  appear  to  live  on  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  J 
not,  as  the  tapeworm  does,  on  the  juices  of  the  living  structures  them- 
selves. The  more  marked  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  disorder  are 
dependent  either  on  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  these  parasites 
(an  occurrence  which  seems  to  be  far  rarer  in  this  country  than  in 
many  parts  of  the  continent,  especially  in  Italy),  or  on  some  circnm- 
stance  exciting  in  them  an  unusual  restlessness,  and  causing  them  to 
wander  from  one  part  of  the  intestines  to  another.  According  to  the 
excitability  of  the  patient,  and  according  also  to  the  course  taken  by 
the  worm,  the  symptoms  thus  produced  will  be  more  or  less  formida- 
ble. The  diarrhoea  that  sometimes  attends  the  expulsion  of  lumbrici, 
is  of  all  the  accidents  the  least  serious,  or  rather  it  is  by  the  superven- 
tion of  diarrhoea,  or  its  artificial  induction,  that  these  intruders  are 
most  frequently  got  rid  of.  Much  discomfort  often  precedes  their 
expulsion  by  vomiting,  though  sometimes  I  have  known  a  worm  to 
be  rejected  almost  without  warning,  and  with  very  little  difficulty  or 
annoyance.  Strange  instances,  indeed,  are  on  record  of  these  worms 
getting  into  the  oesophagus,  and  thence  passing  out  of  the  nostrils; 
and  of  death  being  produced  by  their  entering  the  larynx ;  but  such 
are  wholly  exceptional  accidents,  from  which  no  inference  can  be  de- 
duced as  to  the  ordinary  consequence  of  their  presence.  Violent  con- 
vulsions and  other  cerebral  symptoms  are  alleged  to  be  more  fre- 
quently produced  by  the  presence  of  lumbrici  than  of  any  other 
varieties  of  these  entozoa.  It  chances,  however,  that  the  most  for- 
midable convulsions  which  I  ever  observed  to  be  excited  by  worms, 
were  due  to  the  presence  of  an  immense  number  of  small  thread- 
worms, and  ceased  immediately  on  their  expulsion.  M.  Legendre,1 
too,  has  called  attention  to  the  great  frequency  of  symptoms  of  disor- 
der of  the  nervous  system  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  tape- 
worm ;  "  such  symptoms  having  been  present  in  twenty  out  of  thirty- 
three  cases.     They  consisted,  in  twelve  instances,  of  more  or  less 

1  Sur  les  symptomes  nerveux  que  determine  Ic  Ta*nia:  tire  des  Archived  deMfdaeiMi 
1850,  and  a  second  paper  in  the  Archives  for  December,  1804.  In  this  latter  paper  &• 
gives  the  particulars  of  several  cases  of  convulsions  in  children  from  the  presence  of  tmakt 
and  has  collected  statistics  to  show  that  the  rarity  of  this  worm  in  early  life  hai  btai 
somewhat  exaggerated. 
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frequently  repeated  convulsive  seizures,  which  eight  times  assumed 
the  character  of  epilepsy,  four  times  of  hysteria;  while  on  eight  occa- 
sions the  convulsive  movements  were  partial,  and  affected  either  the 
face  or  one  of  the  limbs." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  presence  of  worms  of  any  kind,  just 
like  any  other  source  of  irritation,  may  excite  convulsions,  or  may 
disturb  in  other  ways  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the 
symptoms  themselves,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  which  could 
enable  us  at  once  to  distinguish  between  convulsions  produced  by  the 
presence  of  worms  and  those  dependent  on  some  other  cause.  In 
most  instances,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  child  has  passed 
worms  frequently  before  the  cerebral  symptoms  made  their  appearance, 
while  the  absence  of  any  other  adequate  cause  for  their  occurrence 
should  at  once  direct  our  attention  to  the  possibility  of  their  arising 
from  this  source ;  and  an  examination  of  their  evacuations  will  seldom 
fail  to  discover  evidence  to  justify  our  suspicions. 

The  symptoms  of  taenia  are  not  pathognomonic  of  that  peculiar  form 
of  entozoon,  but  are  common  to  it  and  to  the  lumbrici,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  that  tapeworm  is  apt  to  produce  a  more  decided  impair- 
ment of  the  general  health,  and  that  from  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
its  complete  expulsion  its  symptoms  are  usually  more  persistent. 
When  once,  however,  our  suspicions  are  excited,  we  are  seldom  long 
without  receiving  complete  confirmation  of  them  in  the  appearance  of 
joints  of  the  worm  intermingled  with  the  evacuations,  since,  when  the 
creature  has  attained  to  maturity,  the  spontaneous  detachment  of  por- 
tions of  it  from  time  to  time  is  a  purely  physiological  occurrence. 

The  different  varieties  of  worms  are  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  same 
treatment ;  nor  is  the  cure  of  all  equally  easily  effected.  Internal 
remedies  are  of  comparatively  little  use  against  the  small  thread- worm, 
though  their  destruction  is  by  no  means  difficult  if  they  are  attacked 
by  enemata  in  the  lower  bowel,  which  they  chiefly  inhabit.  Enemata 
"  of  lime-water  usually  answer  for  this  purpose  extremely  well,  or  if  the 
ascarides  are  very  numerous,  or  have  been  frequently  reproduced,  the 
remedy  may  be  made  more  efficacious  by  the  addition  to  six  ounces 
'  of  lime-water  of  two  drachms  of  the  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron. 
KUchenmeister,  to  whose  elaborate  treatise  on  helminthology  I  have 
already  referred,  speaks  of  having  employed  santonine  in  an  enema  in 
■"'  the  proportion  of  from  four  to  eight  grains  ;  but  I  have  no  experience 
•*  of  its  employment  in  this  manner.  He  further  gives  a  hint  as  to  the 
expediency  in  cases  which  are  at  all  obstinate  of  introducing  a  long 
elastic  tube,  in  order  that  the  fluids  injected  may  reach  such  of  these 
creatures  as  have  travelled  high  up  beyond  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon.  Though  I  have  never  employed  santonine  in  an  enema,  I  have 
in  obstinate  cases  given  two  or  three  grains  of  it  at  night,  for  two  or 
three  nights,  following  it  in  the  morning  by  an  aperient,  with  decided 
advantage ;  while,  when  once  the  thread-worms  have  been  got  rid  of, 
the  use  of  preparations  of  iron  is  often  of  much  service  in  preventing 
their  fresh  development.  Iron  in  these  circumstances  acts,  I  believe, 
not  merely  as  a  tonic,  but  also,  by  its  admixture  with  the  secretions, 
it  renders  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  unsuitable  to  serve  as  a 
nidus  for  the  reproduction  of  th*  %. 
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A  vast  number  of  remedies  have  been  employed  for  the  c 
round  worm  and  tapeworm,  some  of  which  are  mere  drastic  ] 
tires,  and  act  by  dislodging  the  worms,  while  others  exercise  a  dir 
poisonous  influence  on  them,  and  destroy  as  well  as  expel  thw 
the  treatment  of  taenia,  remedies  of  the  latter  class  are  absolutely  oe< 
sary,  since,  unless  the  head  of  the  creature  he  detached  from  it  - 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  no  permanent  cure  is  effected,  ami  lie 
detached  joints  are  speedily  reproduced.  Mere  mechanical  irritants, 
such  as  tin  filings,  appear,  accordi  ng  to  Dr.  Kiichenmeister'a  researches, 
to  be  absolutely  useless  as  far  as  the  destruction  of  worms  is  concerned, 
though  by  no  means  without  a  mischievous  influence  on  the  coats  of 
the  intestines.  For  the  round  worm,  a  very  efficacious  pro© 
and  one  which  has  the  advantage  of  not  distressing  the  child,  cons'uW 
in  giving  a  small  dose  of  santonine,  as  two  or  three  grains  for  a  p&tirnt 
six  years  old,  over  night,  and  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  the  next  morn- 
ing, mi'l  repeating  this  two  or  three  times  in  succession,  and  I  hare 
never  myself  seen  from  the  use  of  santonine  any  of  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  which  some  persons  have  experienced  from  its  employment. 

I  have  not  satisfied  myself  that  santonine  exercises  any  very  decided 
influence  upon  tapeworm ;  for  the  cure  of  which,  as  well  as  of  lum- 
brici,  when  the  persistence  of  the  symptoms  leads  to  the  suspicion 
that  they  have  not  all  been  got  rid  of,  the  kousso,  the  oil  of  male  fern, 
or  the  kamella,  is  far  more  effectual.  For  the  success  of  any  of  these 
remedies  against  tapeworm  it  is,  however,  very  necessary  (hat  the 
intestines  should  be  previously  well  emptied  of  their  contents.  Tbil 
is  best  accomplished  by  giving  a  dose  of  castor  oil  some  three  boors 
after  an  early  dinner,  and  afterwards  allowing  the  child  only  a  -mall 
cupful  of  milk  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  vermifuge.  I 

ftVCD    '.hi    tli.-'    following    morning   fasting.      The   great    hulk    I  * 
ousso  almost  excludes  it  from    use  when  our  patients  are  child 
and  it  may  be  added  that  Kuchenmeister's  investigations  seem  to  ■ 
that  it  is  actually  inferior  in  efficacy  to  several   other  anthclmin 
I  believe  turpentine  to  be  a  very  efficacious  remedy,  but  the  i 
effects  which  it  sometimes  produces,  as  well  ;i 
cation  which  follows  its  administration  in  a  large  dose,  nave  will 
me  from  giving  it  to  children.     Still,  it  is  to  be  bOTOfl  hi 
most  energetic  vermifuge  ;  while  the  unpleasant  syuiptoi 
it  are  not  dangerous,  and  soon  puss  away,  especially  if  the  turj 
be  given  with  an  equal  quantity  of   castor  oil.      The  o" 
has  proved  itself  more  efficacious  in  my  hands  than  any  other  i 
cine  in  cases  of  tsenia  ;    and  the  sickness  which  it  sometime*  f 
Mttu  to  me  to  be  the  chief  drawback  from  its  employment-' 

1   ]  -nl._  .in  n  formula,  aocordmi;  to  v 

K  _()(,.,  Vilic-  Mn.is,  t) 

Piilv.  aeacte.p.  St. 

9|N.    Mm. 

f*P  T -...,31*. 

1      ■'■ «ni  mi  JJ     M 

To  be  takrn  miml  with  an  c<|iul  quantity  .  . 
for  a  child  of  right  01  Ha  yr»r»  old. 
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almost  completely  abandoned  the  use  of  the  pomegranate  bark,  in 
spite  of  the  strong  evidence  borne  to  its  utility,1  in  consequence  of 
the  bulk  of  the  decoction,  which  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  induce 
children  to  take  in  sufficient  quantity  and  sufficiently  often  repeated 
to  be  of  much  service.  Kiichenmeister,  however,  speaks  of  a  watery 
extract  which  is  prepared  in  India,  and  which  possesses  great  efficacy ; 
but  of  this  I  have  at  present  had  no  experience. 

Closely  connected  with  the  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  are 
those  affections  to  which  the  urinary  apparatus  is  liable.  Unfortu- 
nately, special  difficulties  attend  their  investigation  in  early  life,  and 
hence  the  information  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  you  with  refer- 
ence to  these  diseases  is  less  complete  than  I  could  have  desired. 

Nephritis,  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  is 
exceedingly  rare,  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  in  early  life.  MM.  Rilliet 
and  Bartnez2  decline  attempting  to  give  any  description  of  its  symp- 
toms, on  account  of  the  very  few  instances  of  it  that  have  come  under 
their  observation,  although  they  refer  to  some  cases  in  which  the*con- 
gested,  swollen,  and  indurated  state  of  the  kidneys  after  death  seemed 
to  indicate  that  those  organs  had  been  the  seat  of  acute  inflammatory 
action.  M.  Rayer8  relates  an  instance  or  two  where  the  presence  of 
purulent  deposits  in  the  kidneys  of  infants  a  few  days  old  gave  posi- 
tive evidence  of  their  inflammation  ;  but  no  symptoms  observed  during 
the  lifetime  of  these  children  had  called  attention  to  their  urinary 
organs.  He  mentions  it,  however,  as  a  disease  of  very  unusual  occur- 
rence in  early  life,  and  adds,  that  though  he  has  seen  cystitis  follow 
the  application  of  a  blister  in  early  life,  yet  in  these  cases  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  irritation  having  extended  to  the  kidneys.  • 

Bare,  however,  though  general  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  may 
be,  there  is  one  form  of  inflammatory  disease  of  those  organs  which 
is  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  and  which  we  have  of  late  years  learned 
to  loot  upon  as  the  almost  inevitable  attendant,  and  as  the  probable 
cause,  of  acute  dropsy,  in  whatever  variety  of  circumstances  it  may 
supervene.  The  advance  of  knowledge,  indeed,  is  every  year  sug- 
gesting fresh  doubts  and  difficulties  with  reference  to  this  albuminous 
nephritis  (as  it  is  termed,  from  the  invariable  presence  of  albumen  in 
the  urine  whenever  this  disease  exists),  and  there  seem  to  be  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  presence  of  this  abnormal  element  in  the  urine 
•by  no  means  constantly  implies  that  disease  of  the  kidney  itself  has 
been  the  first  in  the  train  of  morbid  processes,  but  that  it  may  be  due 
to  very  slight,  temporary,  and  secondary  functional  disorders  of  those 
organs.  The  frequent  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  during  the 
course  of  typhus  fever,  as  well  as  in  diphtheria  and  in  pyaemia,  and 
its  occasional  existence  even  in  typhoid  fever  and  in  measles,  render 
it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  in  those  diseases,  and  in  scarlet 
fever,  also,  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is  primarily  depend- 
ent on  some  altered  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  not  in  the 

1  See  paper  by  Mr.  Breton,  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xi,  p.  301 ;  and  Kiichenmeister, 
op.  cit.,  p.  122. 

1  Op.  cit.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii,  chap,  xvii,  p.  33. 

8  Traill  des  Maladies  des  Reins,  8vo,  vol.i,  p.  417.    Paris,  1839. 
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instance  attributable  to,  nor  even  of  necessity  associated  with, 
a  of  the  kidney.  Anatomical  investigation  too  has  brought  U 
varioi"  ms  of  kiilncy  disease,  all  of  which  may  be  associated 
the  pr  «  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  has  proved  hcyuud  a 

HUl.^ion  tb;         !  chronic  form  of  disease  which  may  be  discovered  in  the 
scrofulous  ci         or  which  may  exist  in  the  old  drunkard,  is  not  of 
necessity — is  probably  not  in  general — an  advanced  stage  of  the  same 
disease  as  gives  •is.fi  to  albuminous  urine  after  exposure  to  cold,  or  as  is 
usually  associated  with  it  during  the  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever, 
I  believe,  however,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  changes  in  opinion  witb 
reference  to  disease  of  the   kidney  which   recent   investigation   hat 
brought  with  it,  there  is  no  more  fitting  place  than  the  present  to  treat 
nt   acute  anasarca  which  is  attended  by  albuminous  urine,  nor 
inn  more  appropriate  than  that  of  iilba.?ninout  nephritis  by  which 
ignate  that  state  of  the  kidney  which  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
.panics  and  produces  it. 
lie  greater  number  of  cases  of  thia  disease  which  have  come  under 
_y  notice  in  children  occurred  during  convalescence  from  scarlatina, 
though  1  have  met  with  it  both  after  measles  and  after  typhoid  fever. 
Now  ana  then  too  I  have  seen  acute  idiopathic  dropsy  succeed  to  ex- 
posure to  cold  or  wet  in  the  child  just  as  it  does  in  the  adult.     There 
is  also  a  chronic  form  of  the  disease  observed  in  cases  of  general  tuber- 
culosis, but  in  them  the  amount  of  anasarca  is  usually  inconsiderable, 
while  the  intimate  structural    changes  in    the    kidney  are    probably 
»nt  from  those  which  take  place  in  its  acute  forms.1 
now  of  no  statistical  data  such  as  would  enable  us  to  istimat 
accuracy  the  proportion  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  which  dr< 
symptoms  supervene,  or  to  determine  the  precise  relation  wliiel 
jsists  between  the  severity  of  the  disease,  or  the  abundance  of  llw 
rash,  and  the  liability  to  dropsy  afterwards.     The  usual  statement, 
that  it  is  rare  after  Bevere  scarlet  fever,  and  frequent  after  cases  of  the 
disease  in  a  mild  form,  is,  I  believe,  correct:  but  my  impressiou  ta, 
that  in  other  respects  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  charac- 
ters of  the  disease  and  liability  to  dropsy  or  immunity  from  its  occur- 
rence.    It   is  an  accident,  rare  in  some  epidemics  of  scarlet  fer*r, 
frequent  in  others;1  and  its  fatality  is  liable  to  at  least  as  great  v«T 
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wo  cases  of  nl  bum  in  (i  r  in  of  vMoft  1  Hnnee  to  li«v«  preserved  ■ 
ii  complicated  diphtheria  not  included), 
50  succeeded  to  Scar  I  ■  tin*. 

1  -  Measles, 

a  -  Typhoid  hfW 

1  Asa*. 

1  "  Katpyrma. 

1  "  Pyirmia. 

1  "  Pneumonia, 

1  "  .application  of  it  blister. 

Id  4  the  disease  Was  acuta  and  idiopathic. 


■  M.  Jaccobd's  able  article,  Albnminurie,  in  ibe  Nouveau  Die  lion  naire  < 
de  Cbirurgie,  Bvo,  Paris,  186-1,  abundantly  confirms,  by  a  reference  to  numerous  ■■ 
the  above,  statement  aa  to  the  varying  prevalence  of  albuminuria  in  different  epideeoie*  of 
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tion  as  its  frequency ;  for  it  appears  that  while  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1848  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  mortality,  of  scarlatina  was  owing  to  the 
consecutive  dropsy,  20  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  same  year  were  due  to  that  cause.1 

That  cold  and  interruption  of  the  cutaneous  function  favor  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy  after  scarlatina,  is  a  fact  supported  by  universal 
testimony ;  and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and 
the  securing  an  unvarying  temperature  about  the  patient  during  con- 
valescence from  the  fever,  will  go  far  to  prevent  it,  is  also  abundantly 
proved.  The  early  adoption  of  a  stimulating  plan  of  diet  or  treatment 
during  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever  is  also  reputed  to  have  a 
marked  influence  in  inducing  dropsy  after  it.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  injudicious  management  in  this  respect  seldom  goes 
alone,  but  is  usually  associated  with  carelessness  in  other  points ;  so 
that  the  influence  of  this  cause  cannot  be  exactly  estimated.  I  am, 
however,  quite  sure  that  the  employment  of  stimulants  in  such  cases 
of  severe  scarlatina  as  appear  to  indicate  their  administration,  and 
even  the  freest  use  of  wine  in  such  circumstances,  in  no  respect  in- 
creases the  risk  of  dropsical  effusion  occurring  subsequently. 

'  The  date  of  appearance  of  the  dropsy  is  liable  to  very  considerable 
variation,  occurring  sometimes  within  the  first  week,  at  other  times 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  third  week,  or  even  later.  In  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  however,  its  symptoms  appear  after  the  end  of 
the  first,  but  before  the  completion  of  the  second  week ;  while  it  but 
seldom  happens,  if  its  appearance  is  delayed  till  far  into  the  third  week, 
that  its  symptoms  are  formidable,  or  that  its  course  is  acute.  It  some- 
times sets  in  with  considerable  febrile  disturbance,  but  even  then  has 
a  great  tendency  to  assume  a  chronic  character,  while  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  cases  its  attack  is  gradual,  and  its  advance  is  slow.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  child  who  has  passed  through  the  fever  per- 
haps with  less  than  the  average  amount  of  suffering,  and  who,  for  a 
day  or  two,  had  seamed  rapidly  advancing  to  convalescence,  begins  to 
droop,  grows  languid,  feverish,  and  restless.  The  skin  becomes  dry 
and  hot;  the  process  of  desquamation  is  arrested  while  still  incomplete ; 
the  appetite  is  lost,  though  the  thirst  is  often  considerable ;  the  bowels 
become  constipated,  and  the  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity,  although 
the  desire  for  voiding  it  is  very  frequent.  After  these  signs  of  inter- 
rupted convalescence  have  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  or  even 
longer,  the  face  becomes  slightly  swollen,  a  puffiness  appearing  about 
the  eyelids  in  the  morning,  which  probably  disappears  later  in  the 
day ;  so  that,  in  many  instances,  the  attention  of  the  parents  is  not 
particularly  directed  to  the  child's  condition  until  oedema  has  extended 
to  the  hands  and  feet.  The  degree  of  anasarca  varies  much  in  different 
cases,  and  likewise  fluctuates  at  different  periods  in  the  same  patient. 
Usually,  though  by  no  means  invariably,  there  is  a  distinct  relation 

1  As  deduced  from  data  in  the  Registrar-General's  Office,  by  Dr.  Tripe,  whose  papers 
on  Scarlatinal  Dropsy,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  January 
and  July,  1854,  are  models  for  inquiries  of  this  kind  in  laborious  research,  lucid  arrange- 
ment, and  cautious  inference  from  well-ascertained  premises. 
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■een  the  degree  of  swelling  and  the  severity  of  the  general  symp- 
i;  and  in  most  cases  which,  terminate  fatally  there  is  considerable 
ius  effusion  into  the  different  cavities  of  the  body.     In  very  miU 
■s  the  febrile  disturbance  is  inconsiderable,  the  anasarca  slight  s&a 
fined  to  the  face;  and  after  a  few  days  of  poorliness  the  kidnen 
resume  their  proper  functions,  the  anasarca  disappears,  and  the  child's 
health  returns.     In  severe  cases  the  symptoms  exist  for  a  longer  time ; 
the  swelling  extends  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  most  parts  of  the  body,  th* 
secretion  of  the  urine  is  extremely  scanty,  and  sometimes,  though  cer- 
tainly in  the  smallest  number  of  instances,  there  are  complaints  of  pain 
in  the  back,  or  more  frequently  of  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  lumbar 
region.     The  danger  of  the  affection,  however,  depends  almost  entirely 
ts  complications;  for  if  they  do  not  destroy  tho  patient,  amendment 
jrally  becomes  apparent  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  tht 
c  gradually  increasing  in  quantity,  and  becoming  less  albuminous, 
anasarca  next  diminishing,  and  the  patient  regaining  health  ;  though 
in  cases  where  the  attack  has   been  severe,  traces  of  albumen  often 
remain  in  the  urine  long  after  all  signs  of  ailment,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  simple  debility,  have  disappeared ;   and  I  have  occasionally 
found  the  urine  to  be  still  albuminous  even  one  or  two  years  after  an 
attack  of  scarlatina. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  dropsy,  which  is  only  one  of  the  symptom*, 
and  of  the  albuminuria,  almost  as  if  they  were  convertible  terms ;  and 
in  the  earlier  years  of  my  practice,  when  my  patients  were  Been  only 
at  their  own  homes,  I  thought  them  so  to  be.  This,  however,  has 
leen  abundantly  proved  not  to  be  the  case;  serous  effusion  is  some- 
iines  entirely  absent ;  in  other  instances  it  is  but  slight  and  temporary ; 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine 
precedes  by  a  day  or  two  not  merely  the  occurrence  of  the  dropsy, 
but  even  any  indication  of  increased  constitutional  disturbance,  except 
perhaps  some  elevation  of  temperature,  though  observations  are  not 
at  present  sufficiently  numerous  to  determine  whether  this  take*  phot 
invariably. 

It  must  further  be  added,  that  while  the  rule  unquestionably  is  for 
the  amount  of  dropsy  and  the  degree  of  danger  to  bear  some  relation 
to  each  other,  the  rule  is  subject  to  numerous  exceptions ;  for  of  H8 
fatal  cases  of  scarlatinal  albuminuria,  dropsy  was  present  in  20,  absent 
in  8. 

In  the  20  cases  associated  with  dropsy — 

Death  look  plica  from  effusion  into  the  serous  cavitie*  in  10  case*.  ' 

''  "  Ihe  same  cause  associated  with 

pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  or 
both, in         ....         4 

"  "  pleurisy   or    pneumonia    inde- 

pendent of  considerable  effu- 
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In  the  8  cases  which  were  unassociated  with  dropsy — 

Death  took  place  from  the  direct  effect  of  the  fever  in  .  .  .2  cases. 

"  "  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  or  both,  in  .4 

44 *  "  intercurrent  diphtheria,  in  .         .  .  .1 

"  "  uremic  convulsions,  in  .  .  .1 

8 

When  death  takes  place  from  effusion  into  the  chest,  the  anasarca 
las  usually  been  considerable  from  the  outset,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  after  having  undergone  apparently  causeless  fluctuation,  it 
becomes  extreme  as  well  as  universal ;  the  features  are  disfigured  by 
the  dropsy,  the  legs  greatly  swollen,  and  the  abdominal  parietes  much 
infiltrated,  while  fluctuation  often  becomes  perceptible  in  the  abdomen. 
The  quantity  of  water  voided  is  very  scanty :  it  is  high-colored,  very 
albuminous,  and  sometimes  contains  blood,  while  it  is  now  and  then 
suppressed  for  several  hours  together,  and  in  one  instance  none  what- 
ever was  secreted  for  thirty-six  hours  before  the  patient's  death.  Pain 
in  the  back  is  sometimes  complained  of,  but  the  chief  suffering  is 
referred  to  the  chest :  the  respiration  is  labored  and  accelerated,  the 
child  is  distressed  by  a  frequent,  short,  hacking  cough,  and  becomes 
unable  to  assume  the  recumbent  posture.  In  these  circumstances  life 
is  sometimes  prolonged  for  several  days,  though  in  a  state  of  great 
suffering,  remedies  proving  unable  either  to  relieve  the  dropsy  or  to 
increase  the  action  of  the  kidneys ;  death  at  length  taking  place  under 
a  sudden  but  usually  short  aggravation  of  the  disorder  of  the  respira- 
tory organs — an  abundant  effusion  of  serum  into  the  pleura  generally 
associated  with  oedema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  being  the  most  impor- 
tant appearances  discovered  on  a  post-mortem  examination.  This 
effusion  sometimes  takes  place  with  so  little  previous  warning,  as  to 
occasion  the  sudden  death  of  children  whose  symptoms  had  not  pre- 
sented any  special  urgency,  and  had  not  seemed  to  warrant  serious 
anxiety.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  a  little  boy  eight  years  old,  in  whom 
3light  anasarca  appeared  on  the  nineteenth  day  after  a  moderately 
severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  On  the  third  day  from  the  appearance 
of  the  dropsy  the  child  walked  to  and  from  the  Infirmary  for  Children 
— a  distance  of  two  miles ;  and  though  he  appeared  oppressed  and 
exhausted,  he  yet  manifested  no  symptom  of  particular  urgency.  He 
had  a  somewhat  restless  night,  hfit  seemed  better  rather  than  worse 
in  the  morning,  when  he  arose  to  relieve  his  bowels,  which  acted 
scantily.  Soon  after  being  replaced  in  bed  he  began  to  struggle 
faintly,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  was  dead.  The  presence  of  half 
a  pint  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  each  pleura,  and  the  consequent  com- 
pression and  condensation  of  the  lower  part  of  each  lung,  were  the 
only  appearances  which  could  account  for  the  child's  sudden  death. 
Other  instances  of  almost  equally  sudden  death  in  cases  of  dropsy 
after  scarlet  fever  have  come  under  my  observation.  The  possibility 
of  such  an  occurrence  should  lead  us  always  to  watch  a  patient  with 
great  care,  in  whom  the  want  of  due  resonance,  or  the  absence  of  clear 
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respiration  in  either  infra-scapular  region,  informs  ns  that  fluid  is  pres- 
ent in  the  chest ;  since  the  scanty  effusion  may  increase  with  extreme 
rapidity,  and  symptoms  which  had  seemed  of  little  moment,  may,  in  t 
few  hours,  jeopardize  life,  or  even  destroy  it.  • 

A  slight  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura  giving  rise  to  increase 
of  its  vascularity,  or  to  a  scanty  deposit  of  lymph  on  its  surface,  is 
very  often  observed  in  connection  with  the  abundant  effusion  of  fluid 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Acute  pleurisy  terminating  in  the  form- 
ation of  pus,  or  pneumonia  running  rapidly  into  the  third  stage  of  the 
disease,  is  a  less  frequent  but  by  no  means  a  less  formidable  com- 
plication of  albuminous  nephritis.  The  occurrence  of  either  of  these 
affections  is  often  independent  of  the  existence  of  anasarca,  though  it 
is,  I  believe,  always  associated  with  an  albuminous  state  of  the  urine, 
and  preceded  by  those  general  febrile  symptoms  which  almost  invari- 
ably accompany  that  affection  when  it  succeeds  to  scarlatina.  Both 
diseases  run  in  these  circumstances  an  exceedingly  rapid  course ;  and 
I  have  known  death  take  place,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  one  Inng 
pass  into  the  second  and  third  stages  of  pneumonia,  within  thirty-six 
hours  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptom  of  disorder  of  the 
respiratory  organs, — a  fact  which  gives  a  peculiar  gravity  to  all  affec- 
tions of  the  chest  succeeding  to  scarlet  fever. 

Lastly,  death  is  sometimes  due  to  convulsions,  similar  to  those 
which  take  place  occasionally  in  the  adult  in  the  course  of  granular 
degeneration  of  the  kidneys.  In  a  child,  however,  this  accident  is 
very  unusual;  while,  even  when  it  docs  take  place,  it  does  not  in 
general  lead  to  a  fatal  result :  inasmuch  as,  of  twelve  cases  which 
came  under  my  own  observation,  seven  recovered ;  and  of  thirteen, 
particulars  of  which  are  collected  by  M.  Rilliet,1  ten  issued  in  the 
recovery,  only  three  in  the  death,  of  the  patient.  These  convulsions 
are  sudden  in  their  occurrence,  coming  on  without  any  premonitory 
symptoms,  except  the  almost  invariable  great  diminution  of  the  urin- 
ary secretion  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  sometimes 
immediately  preceded  by  violent  headache ;  and  are  followed  by  a 
more  or  less  complete  unconsciousness,  and  a  repetition  of  the  attack 
takes  place  almost  always  in  the  course  of  from  one  to  three  hours. 
The  violence  of  the  fits  varies :  the  first  is  not,  in  general,  so  severe 
as  those  which  succeed  to  it,  and  the  degree  to  which  consciousness 
returns  in  the  intervals  between  the  fits  is  uncertain ;  though  when- 
ever recovery  takes  place,  the  compete  restoration  of  all  the  powers, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  proves  that  no  abiding  injury  has  been  in- 
flicted on  the  brain.  When  recovery  takes  place,  the  restoration  of 
the  cerebral  functions  is  not  only  complete  but  rapid;  and  if  the  child 
survive  twenty-four  hours  from  the  first  convulsive  seizure,  we  may, 
I  think,  look  upon  the  danger  from  that  source  as  at  an  end,  though 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  state  of  blood  as  predisposes  to 
the  convulsive  attack  is  a  very  influential  cause  of  inflammation  of 
the  serous  membranes,  and  that,  as  happened  in  one  case  which  came 

1  Op.  cit,  vol.  iii,  p.  1S5. 
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under  my  own  observation,  the  patient  may  outlive  danger  from  the 
one  source  only  to  sink  under  that  arising  from  the  other. 

Supposing  the  patient  to  escape  the  dangers  arising  from  these  vari- 
ous causes,  convalescence  eventually  takes  place,  the  dropsy  seldom 
persisting,  at  the  longest,  above  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  though 
the  child  often  remains  long  afterwards  languid  and  feeble,  with  a  weak 
pulse  and  an  anaemic  aspect,  while  any  serious  complication  may  obvi- 
ously enough  retard  recovery  almost  indefinitely.  Accidental  expos- 
ure to  cold,  too,  may  suffice,  even  months  after  apparent  convalescence, 
to  disorder  once  more  the  functions  of  the  kidneys,  to  reproduce  an 
albuminous  condition  of  the  urine,  attended  as  before  with  anasarca, 
though  the  dropsical  symptoms  are  not  in  general  considerable. 

The  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance  already  described,  and 
which  in  the  main  are  those  of  inflammatory  dropsy,  are  associated 
with  changes  •  in  the  composition  of  the  urine,  as  well  as  in  most  in- 
stances with  a  diminution  in  the  quality  of  the  secretion.  In  very  slight 
cases,  in  which  the  dropsical  symptoms  are  scarcely  indicated,  or  in 
which  there  is  simply  a  little  poorliness  retarding  the  rapid  advance 
of  convalescence,  the  urine  may  be  a  little  less  transparent  than  natu- 
ral, and  present  very  slight  traces  of  albumen  on  examination.  It  has 
indeed  been  doubted  whether  the  presence  of  slight  traces  of  albumen, 
for  a  very  short  time,  possibly  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  is  not 
invariable  during  some  period  or  other  of  the  convalescence  from  scar- 
let fever ;  and  the  tendency  of  recent  researches  is  to  lend  increased 
probability  to  the  supposition.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the 
changes  in  the  urine  are  from  the  first  much  more  considerable,  or 
very  speedily  become  so,  in  all  instances  in  which  any  marked  con- 
stitutional disorder  is  present.  Though  transparent  when  passed,  it 
is  of  a  deeper  color* than  natural,  and  speedily  becomes  turbid  on 
cooling,  when  it  deposits  a  more  or  less  abundant  precipitate.  It  has 
a  strong  acid  reaction;  somewhat  qxceeds  the  usual  specific  gravity 
of  healthy  urine ;  is  at  first  rendered  clear  by  the  application  of  heat, 
but  again  becomes  cloudy  as  the  albumen  which  it  contains  is  coagu- 
lated, and  falls  down  in  a  flocculent  precipitate.  If  the  attack  be  more 
severe,  the  urine,  which  is  very  scanty,  is  of  a  brown  or  smoke  color, 
deep  red,  or  coffee-colored,  and  throws  down  a  deposit  chiefly  of  a 
reddish-brown  color;  which,  however,  does  not  entirely  disappear 
when  heated,  while  albumen  is  present  in  it  in  extreme  abundance. 
It  is  to  the  presence  of  the  coloring'matter  of  the  blood  that  this  dark 
hue  of  the  urine  is  to  be  attributed ;  but  in  some  instances  blood  is 
present  in  very  great  abundance,  and  for  a  season  the  case  is  strictly 
one  of  hematuria;  though  the  symptom  in  this  extreme  degree  is 
usually  transitory,  not  continuing  for  above  thirty-six  or  forty-eight 
hours  at  a  time,  but  recurring  sometimes  causelessly  more  than  once 
during  the  patient's  illness,  usually,  though  not  invariably,  the  pres- 
ence at  any  time  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  in  the  urine  indicates 
a  very  serious  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  kidney,  and  fore- 
bodes a  slow  and  imperfect  convalescence.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
extreme  degree  of  anasarca  and  hematuria  are  by  no  means  generally 
associated ;  nor  does  the  complete  disappearance  of  blood  from  the 
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urine  constantly  imply  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  patient'i 
general  condition.  Of  all  indications  furnished  by  the  urine  none  a 
of  such  constantly  evil  import  as  a  marked  diminution  in  the  quanta 
of  that  secretion,  especially  when  such  diminution  takes  place  wi- 
den ly  ;  and  in  whatever  other  respects  the  state  of  a  patient  may  difc, 
complete  suppression  of  urine  for  a  period  much  exceeding  tweht 
hours  almost  invariably  announces  the  speedy  approach  of  death. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  this  disease  & 
covers  crystals  of  litbate  of  ammonia,  mucous  corpuscles,  epithelial 
scales,  casts  of  the  urinary  tubules,  and  in  many  instances  blood- 
globules,  but  very  little  altered.  These  matters,  nowever,  disappen 
by  degrees  as  the  patient's  symptoms  abate,  as  the  quantity  of  die 
urine  increases,  and  its  natural  appearance  returns  :  though  long  after 
it  looks  healthy,  and  has  ceased  to  throw  down  any  deposit,  it  may  be 
shown  by  chemical  reagents  not  to  be  entirely  free  from  albumen; 
and  I  have  found  traces  of  its  presence  more  than  two  years  audi 
half  after  an  attack  of  scarlatinal  dropsy. 

The  degree  of  alteration  presented  by  the  kidneys  in  fatal  cases  appean 
to  depend  partly  on  the  duration  of  the  disease,  partly  on  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  patient's  death,  being  more  considerable  when  it 
has  resulted  from  the  dropsy  itself  than  when  it  has  been  produce! 
bv  some  intercurrent  inflammation.     When  least  affected,  the  kidnen 
are  swollen,  dark,   heavy,  and  gorged  with  venous   blood ;  but  not 
otherwise  altered.     In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  disease  their  surface 
presents  a  pale  color  and  mottled  appearance,  and  is  sometimes  dis- 
tinctly granular,  while  spots  of  vascularity,  remarkable  for  the  stel- 
lated arrangement  of  the  small  vessels  of  which  they  are  composed, 
arc  dispersed  over  it.     On  a  section  being  made,  a  marked  contrast  is 
observable  between  the  pale,  fawn- colored,  cortical  structure  of  the 
organs,  and  their  deeply-injected  tubular  parts ;  while  the  lining  of  their 
pelvis  and  infundibula  generally  displays  a  greatly  increased  vascu- 
larity.    The  granular  appearance  characteristic  of  the  second  stage  of 
Bright's  disease  is  also  still  more  obvious  on  a  section   of  the  organs 
than  it  was  on  the  examination   of  their  surface,  while  the  change  in 
their  tissue  is  further  shown  by  the  facility  with  which  i t  tears  or  breab 
down  under  the  finger.     The  time  required  for  the  production  of  these 
changes  in  the  kidney  varies  much.     I  have  seen  them  present  in  a 
remarkable  degree  in  the  case  of  a  little  boy  aged  five  and  a  half 
years,  who  died  of  serous  effusion  into  his  chest  on  the  twenty-second 
day  from  the  appearance  of  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever,  and  the  thirteenth 
from  the  commencement  of  the  dropsy  ;  but  this  is  the  only  occasion 
in  my  experience,  on  which    such    extensive   alterations  have  been 
wrought  within  so  short  a  period.     No  instance  has  offered  itself  to 
my  notice  in  which  the  changes  characteristic  of  the  third  stage  of 
Bright's  disease  have  been  found  after  death ;    for  though  children 
may  continue  feeble  and  much  out  of  health  long  after  the  acute  slap 
of  the  disease  has  passed  away,  and  may  even  die  of  its  remoter  con- 
sequences, yet  I  believe  that  the  fatal  issue,  in  such  circumstances,  is 
usually  brought  about  by  the  development  of  tuberculosis,  not  by  ths 
progressive  advance  of  disorganization  of  the  kidney. 
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The  use  of  the  microscope  has  of  late  enabled  us  to  advance  a  step 
Sarther  than  we  otherwise  could  have  done  towards  understanding 
the  pathology  of  this  disease.  It  has  shown  us  that  the  morbid  pro- 
cess begins  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  inflamed  kidney,  the  urinary 
tubules  of  which  are  stimulated  to  an  increased  production  of  their 
epithelial  lining,  or  even  to  a  pouring  out  of  solid  fibrinous  matter 
into  their  cavities,  The  urine  carries  away  with  it  some  of  these 
matters,  and  thus  frees  the  tubules  for  a  time ;  but  as  their  contents 
are  reproduced  in  quantities  too  large  to  be  thus  eliminated,  some  of 
the  tubules  become  plugged  and  impervious,  sometimes  even  so  over- 
distended  that  they  give  way,  and  are  completely  destroyed.  Nor  is 
this  all,  but  the  capillaries  of  the  organ  necessarily  bear  a  part  in  the 
mischief.  At  first  from  over-congestion,  they  become  dilated  and 
raricose,  and  afterwards  (in  part,  probably,  from  the  formation  of 
fibrinous  clots  within  them,  in  part  as  the  result  of  a  process  of  ad- 
hesive inflammation)  they  become  obstructed  or  even  obliterated. 
Supposing  this  morbid  process  to  have  gone  on  to  any  considerable 
extent,  the  kidney  must  be  left  by  it  permanently  injured ;  while  even 
its  slighter  degrees  must  for  a  time  seriously  disturb  the  functions  of 
the  organ.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  the  presence  of  albu- 
men in  the  urine  is  in  part  due  to  the  actual  escape  of  blood  from  the 
overloaded  capillaries  of  the  kidney,  in  part  to  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  its  functions.  If  at  a  later  period,  when  the  urine  has  lost 
its  preternaturally  deep  color,  and  has  regained  much  of  its  healthy 
appearance,  albumen  should  still  exist  in  any  quantity,  there  will  be 
.  reason  for  apprehending  that  some  serious  injury  has  been  inflicted 
on  the  organ.  At  the  same  time,  the  reparative  power  characteristic 
of  early  life  tends,  I  believe,  to  the  ultimate  removal  of  the  mischief, 
1  and  warrants  a  more  hopeful  prognosis  as  to  the  ultimate  complete 
recovery  of  a  child  from  the  effects  of  scarlatinal  dropsy,  than  would 
**%e  justifiable  in  a  case  of  albuminuria  in  the  adult. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is,  on  the  whole,  that  of  inflamma- 
tory dropsy,  from  what  cause  soever  it  may  arise.  If  it  have  set  in 
JLwith  severity,  the  urine  being  high-colored,  extremely  scanty,  and 
ftoaded  with  albumen,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  is 
most  serviceable,  and  believe  that  the  employment  of  leeches,  or  the 
application  of  cupping-glasses  to  the  loins,  is  but  an  indifferent  sub- 
stitute for  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Whether  bleeding 
be  requisite  or  not,  the  great  object  to  which  our  treatment  must  be 
directed  is  the  re-excitement  of  the  cutaneous  function  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  we  succeed  in  this  shall  we  avert  danger  and  expedite  con- 
valescence. For  this  purpose  the  hot-air  bath  is  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  means  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  it  not  only  stimulates 
the  skin  much  more  powerfully  than  the  warm-water  bath,  but  has  the 
farther  advantage  that  it  can  be  employed  without  removing  the  pa- 
tient from  bed,  and  consequently  without  the  risk  of 'catching  cold. 
It  may  be  used  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  seldom 
fails,  even  when  its  action  is  most  transitory,  in  inducing,  for  the  time 
-  at  least,  a  copious  perspiration.  Among  internal  remedies,  the  tartar 
emetic  deserves  to  hold  the  highest  rank  ;  and  I  know  of  no  medicine 
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to  the  utility  of  which,  in  the  acute  stage  of 
are  bo  few  exceptions.  It  should  be  given  i 
four  houi*s;  and  at  bedtime,  if  headache  or  a 
bowels  does  not  contraindicate  its  use,  a  sum 
may  be  advantageously. combined  with  it.  T\ 
of  these  means,  the  skin  has  been  excited  to 
ceased  to  increase,  and  the  albumen  in  the  ur 
some  of  the  milder  diuretics  may  be  combin 
the  acetate  of  potash,  the  extract  of  taraxaci 
ether,  or  the  benzoic  acid,  of  which  latter  rem 
much  use,  while  at  the  same  time  the  dose  of 
reduced ;  but  any  change  of  the  urine  to  a 
crease  of  albumen  in  it,  should  be  regarded  a 
of  discontinuing  them,  and  of  returning  to  tli 

The  obvious  desirability  of  increasing  the  < 
irritating  the  kidney,  led  Dr.  Dickinson'  to  si 
of  a  large  quantity  of  water  on  the  principle 
advocated  a  similar  proceeding  in  diphtheria. 
tinal  albuminuria  the  difficulty  in  its  employ 
by  the  sore-throat  in  diphtheria;  and  there 
eomc  instances  the  plan  is  very  serviceable, 
the  quantity  of  the  urine,  a  diminution  in  its 
an  absolute  lessening  of  the  albumen.  The 
however,  seems  to  be  speedily  arrived  at ;  t 
ceptcd  in  which  the  ailment  tends  spontaneous 
whatever  that  was  observed  during  its  use  ai 
Children's  Hospital,  seemed  to  justify  one's  i 
two  or  three  pints  of  cold  water  in  the  twentj 
a  useful  adjunct  to  the  treatment. 

My  experience  docs  not  lead  me  to  form  a 
utility  of  cathartics  in  the  treatment  of  this 
certain  in  their  action,  their  operation  is  ofti 
tress  to  the  child,  and  by  unavoidable  risk  ol 
occurrence  of  diarrboaa  is  a  very  troublesomi 
complication.  On  this  account,  therefore,  1 1 
aperients  only  when  a  constipated  condition 
requires  their  employment. 

In  very  mild  cases  of  dropsy,  it  suffices  I 
small  doses,  so  as  to  produce  merely  its  dia 
cases  of  long  standing,  the  feebleness  of  thi 
occasional  irritability  of  his  stomach  often  t 
■  its  use.  In  those  instances,  too,  in  which  tht 
urine  is  considerable,  the  restraining  its  dis 
becomes  the  first  indication.  For  this  purpoi 
of  five  grains  every  four  hours  for  a  child  of 
remedy  that  we  can  employ;  while  a  smal 
still  be  given  in  the  evening,  at  the  time  i 
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used,  with  the  view  of  helping  to  keep  up  the  proper  action  of  the  skin. 
In  the  chronic  stage  of  the  disease,  even  though  no  blood  be  present 
in  the  urine,  yet  if  the  quantity  of  albumen  be  large,  the  gallic  acid 
will  again  be  indicated  in  preference  to  any  other  remedy. 

With  reference  to  the  complications  of  the  disease,  I  do  not  know 
that  their  association  with  scarlatinal  dropsy  furnishes  any  special 
indications  for  their  treatment,  though  it  certainly  destroys,  much  of 
the  hopefulness  which  we  might  otherwise  feel  with  reference  to  the 
success  of  our  remedies.  This  remark  applies  wiih  especial  force  to 
the  inflammatory  affections  that  sometimes  supervene  in  its  course, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  pneumonia,  which,  though  not  a  very 
frequent,  is  a  most  dangerous  accident,  and  one  in  which,  if  depletion 
and  tartar  emetic  fail,  I  know  not  to  what  remedy  to  have  recourse. 
In  four  of  the  cases  of  convulsions  which  recovered,  large  depletion 
was  resorted  to ;  but  of  late  years,  since  I  have  been  conversant  with 
the  employment  of  chloroform  in  puerperal  convulsions,  I  have  also 
used  it  in  those  which  succeed  to  scarlatina,  and  have  done  so  with 
manifest  advantage,  arresting,  in  some  instances,  convulsions  which 
had  previously  been  going  on  for  hours.  As  in  puerperal  convul- 
sions, too,  so  here,  the  chloroform  has  seemed  to  enable  me  to*  dis- 
pense with  the  very  copious  abstraction  of  blood,  which  how  useful 
soever  in  some  cases,  yet  at  the  best  weakened  the  child,  and  rendered 
its  subsequent  convalescence  tedious.  I  now,  therefore,  always  try 
chloroform  first,  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  attack,  and  limit  the 
■  depletion  to  such  an  amount  as  the  state  of  the  child  subsequently 
£.  may  seem  to  require,  being  guided  by  the  persistence  of  the  coma,  and 
the  character  of  the  pulse. 

The  convalescence  from  scarlatinal  dropsy  requires  much  care  in 
restoring  the  child  to  its  usual  diet,  and  long-continued  precaution 
r    against  cold  and  damp,  together  with  great  attention  to  maintain  the 
*  motive  performance  of  the  cutaneous  functions;  on  which  account  it  is 
1    always  desirable  that  flannel  be  worn  next  the  skin.     In  mild  cases  the 
observance  of  these  precautions  is  all  that  is  needed ;  but  in  many  in- 
stances, the  child  is  left  weak  and  bloodless,  and  with  its  digestive 
powers  much  enfeebled.     In  these  circumstances  tonic  remedies  are 
always  indicated,  and  either  the  extract  of  bark  or  the  tincture  of  the 
;   sesquiehloride  of  iron  will  generally  be  found  most  appropriate,  while 
wine  is  not  unfrequently  needed  to  restore  the  appetite,  which,  in  many 
instances,  seems  completely  lost.     I  need  not,  however,  pursue  this 
subject  in  minute  detail:  the  great  principles  which  should  govern 
your  conduct  must  already  be  sufficiently  obvious. 

Although  most  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  are  less   common 
|g|n  children  than  in  grown   persons,  yet  calculous  disorders  are  far 
*&more  frequent  in  early  life  than  in  adult  age.     It  appears,  indeed, 
H -from  some  statistical  data  furnished  by  Dr.  Prout,  that  out  of  1256 
patients  received  into  the  -Bristol,  Leeds,  and  Norwich  Hospitajs,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  operated  on  for  stone,  500,  or  nearly  40  per  cent., 
-  were  under  ten  years  of  age.     If  we  bear  in  mind  the  intimate  con- 
nection that  subsists  between  the  assimilative  and  the  excretory  func- 
tions, it  will  not  surprise  us  that  in  early  life,  when  the  former,  though 
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so  active,  are  so  readily  disturbed,  the  latter  should  be  often  thrown 
into  disorder. 

Very  slight  and  very  temporary  causes  often  suffice  to  occasion  de* 
posits  in  the  urine  of  children;  and  these  deposits  almost  always  con- 
sist either  of  the  amorphous  lithate  of  ammonia,  or  of  the  small  red* 
dish-brown  crystals  of  lithic  acid.  These  deposits,  indeed,  are  not  of 
much  moment,  and  one' might  perhaps  say  that  the  younger  the  infant 
the  less  is  their  importance,  since  the  presence  of  lithic  acid  in  consid- 
erable quantity  in  die  kidneys  of  new-born  children  seems  to  be  almost 
a  physiological  condition.  Its  frequency  was  first  noticed,  some  years 
ago,  by  Professor  Schlossberger;  and  his  original  statements  have 
been  confirmed  both  by  his  own  subsequent  researches,  as  well  as  bj 
those  of  Professor  Martin,  of  Jena.1  Dr.  Schlossberger,  on  an  exam- 
ination of  109  children  who  died  within  thirty  days  from  birth,  found 
lithic  acid  gravel  in  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  32  per  cent,  of  the  number, 
in  many  but  not  all  of  whom  some  degree  of  icterus  had  existed.  The 
frequency  of  this  condition  is  probably  connected  with  the  peculiar 
changes  in  the  processes  of  assimilation  which  take  place  after  birth; 
and  any  interruption  to  their  performance,  or  any  disturbance  of  the 
cutaneous  function,  increases,  as  in  the  case  of  infantile  icterus,  the 
probability  of  its  occurrence.  The  same  causes  exert  a  similar  influ- 
ence both  in  infancy,  and  also  to  a  considerable  degree  even  in  subse- 
quent childhood.  A  trifling  cold,  slight  gastric  disorder,  or  the  fever- 
ishness  and  general  irritation  which  sometimes  attend  upon  dentition, 
not  unfrequently  produce  these  deposits,  while  they  disappear  as  soon 
as  the  brief  constitutional  disturbance  subsides.  While  it  lasts,  how- 
ever, the  condition  of  the  child  is  often  one  of  considerable  suffering, 
each  attempt  to  make  water  being  attended  by  much  pain,  the  patient 
crying  and  drawing  up  its  legs  towards  its  abdomen;  while  frequency 
a  few  drops  only  of  urine  are  voided  at  each  time.  Now  and  then,  the 
suppression  of  urine  is  complete  for  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four 
hours ;  but  this  seldom  happens,  except  in  children  previously  much 
out  of  health,  and  in  whom,  in  these  circumstances,  the  febrile  symp- 
toms and  the  constitutional  disturbance  are  very  severe,  the  bowels 
usually  constipated,  and  the  evacuations  very  unnatural  in  appearance. 
But  besides  cases  of  this  acute  kind,  which  occur  almost  exclusively  in 
infants  in  whom  the  process  of  dentition  is  not  yet  complete,  similar 
symptoms  are  often  observed  in  older  children ;  and  though  at  first  of 
a  much  less  urgent  character,  they  are  yet  of  more  serious  import, 
since  they  frequently  indicate  the  existence  of  a  calculus  in  the  blad- 
der, instead  of  betokening  a  merely  temporary  excess  of  lithic  acid 
deposits  in  the  urine. 

In  many  instances  the  formation  of  lithic  acid  in  the  kidneys  goes 
on  without  giving  rise  to  any  very  obvious  symptoms;  and  I  have 
but  rarely  seen  a  child  suffer  from  pain  of  that  severe  character  which 
in  theBadult  not  unfrequently  accompanies  the  descent  of  a  calculus 
from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder.     Sometimes,  however,  after  frequent 

1    An'hiv.  f.  physiol.  Heilkunde,  vol.  ix;  also  Schmidt's  Jahrbucher,  December.  l&W, 
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attacks  resembling  seizures  of  ordinary  colic,  a  child  begins  to  mani- 
fest the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  ;  and  in  these  circumstances 
it  is  probable  that  the  previous  attacks  of  abdominal  pain  were  due  to 
the  disordered  function  of  the  kidneys,  rather  than  to  any  primary 
affection  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  occurrence  of  colic  in  children 
of  three  or  four  years  old  indeed,  should  always  direct  our  most  sedu- 
lous attention  to  the  state  of  the  urine,  which  will  very  often  be  found 
to  deviate  widely  from  a  healthy  condition — frequently  to  abound  in 
lithic  acid  gravel. 

The  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  are  much  the  same  at  all 
ages :  the  pain  in  voiding  urine,  and  immediately  afterwards,  the  fre- 
quent desire  to  pass  water,  the  occasional  abrupt  stoppage  of  the 
stream  of  urine,  and  the  irritation  about  the  penis,  owing  to  which 
the  child  keeps  its  hands  almost  constantly  on  its  genitals,  can  hardly 
fail  to  awaken  suspicion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Before  subject- 
ing the  child,  however,  to  the  fright  and  pain  which  the  introduction 
of  a  sound  into  its  bladder  is  sure  to  occasion,  it  should  be  first  as- 
certained that  the  patient's  sufferings  are  n*t  due  to  the  prepuce  being 
extremely  long  and  its  orifice  very  narrow.  The  existence  of  this 
malformation  sometimes  prevents  the  ceady  escape  of  the  urine; 
"while  the  edges  of  the  foreskin  becoming  irritated  and  sore,  any  at- 
tempt to  make  water  is  rendered  exceedingly  painful,  and  the  symp- 
toms present  a  most  deceptive  resemblance  to  those  of  stone  in  the 
bladder.  The  presence  of  ascarides  in  the  rectum  likewise  sometimes 
occasions  a  degree  of  irritation  about  the  bladder,  which  is  by  no 
means  unlike  that  produced  by  calculus ;  and  against  this  possible 
source  of  error  it  behooves  us  to  be  likewise  on  the  watch. 

The  treatment  of  dysuria  in  early  life,  connected,"  as  the  affection 
aim 08 1  always  is,  with  an  excess  of  lithic  acid  in  the  urine,  is  suffi- 
ciently simple.  Those  acute  attacks  which  come  on  during  infancy, 
and  for  the  most  part  <}uring  the  peridd  of  teething,  and  which  are 
attended  with  much  fever,  with  a  constipated  or  otherwise  disordered 
condition  of 'the  bowels,  and  with  severe  suffering,  obviously  call  for 
antiphlogistic  and  soothing  measures.  The  warm  bath  is  often  very 
serviceable  in  these  cases  in  relieving  the  febrile  symptoms;  besides 
which  the  occasional  immersion  of  the  child  in  hot  water,  as  high  as 
the  hips,  soothes  the  pain  which  is  so  apt  to  attend  upon  every  attempt 
to  empty  the  bladder.  The  bowels  should  be  acted  on  freely  by  castor 
oil ;  and,  afterwards,  no  medicine  has  appeared  to  me  to  .afford  so 
much  relief  to  pain,  or  so  effectually  to  excite  the  kidneys  to  action, 
as  the  castor  on  mixture  which  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  in 
combination  with  small  doses  of  liquor  potassre,  laudanum,  and  nitrous 
ether.  Barley-water,  milk  and  water,  and  thin  arrowroot,  should 
constitute  the  child's  nourishment  during  the  severity  of  its  attack ; 
and,  even  when  the  symptoms  are  on  the  decline,  much  prudence 
must  still  be  exercised  in  keeping  to  a  very  mild  and  unstimulating 
diet.  It  is  generally  wise  to  continue  the  use  of  alkalies  for  some  time 
after  the  active  symptoms  have  subsided ;  and  small  doses  of  liquor 
potassae,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  vinum  ipecacuanhse, 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  a  little  milk.     Once  or 
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twice  I  have  seen  a  sadden  suppression  of  urine,  attended  with  gnat 
aggravation  of  the  child's  sufferings,  follow  after  the  existence  el 
severe  dysuria  for  two  or  three  days ;  and  have  found  this  occur  rams 
tp  be  due  to  the  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  urethra  by  ft  ssnl 
calculus  which  had  become  impacted  in  its  canal.  The  dysuria  whisk 
is  produced  by  the  excessive  length  of  the  prepuce  can  be  relieve! 
only  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  superfluous  foreskin ;  while, 
when  it  is  excited  by  ascarides,  an  enema  of  lia  uor  cakris,  with  ft  dose 
or  two  of  castor  oil,  will  often  produce  an  immediate  cure  of  symptoms 
which  had  been  very  troublesome.   ' 

The  treatment  of  calculus  in  the  bladder  hardly  requires  special 
notice  here ;  but  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  calculi  which  form  m 
childhood  are  just  of  that 'kind  on  which  medicinal  agents  are  best 
calculated  to  act ;  and  that  we  have  but  little  reason  for  dreading  those 
changes  in  the  precipitate  thrown  down  from  the  urine  which  take 
place  later  in  life.  The  deposits  that  take  place  and  the  calculi  that 
form  in  childhood  oonsist  almost  invariably  of  the  lithates,  and  hence 
we  may  employ  the  alkaMnc  carbonates  without  apprehension ;  and 
under  their  continued  use  I  have  seen  very  copious  sediments  com- 
pletely and  permanently  disappear  from  the  urine.  Their  actios 
nowever,  is  far  too  slow  to  be  relied  on  in  any  case  where  unequivocal 
signs  are  present  of  the  existence  of  a  stone  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions ;  while,  fortunately,  the  anaesthetic  agents  which  we  now  possem, 
by  depriving  the  operation  of  lithotomy  of  the  pain  that  once  attended 
it,  have  robbed  it  of  many  of  its  terrors. 

The  importance  of  lithic  acid  deposits  in  the  urine  is,  however,  by 
no  means  dependent  on  the  temporary  suffering  associated  with  its 
elimination  in  some  instances,  or  the  dangers  of  the  formation  of 
vesical  calculus  in  others.  Deposits  of  lithic  acid  are  observed  in  the 
urine  of  children,  as  the  consequence  and  the  indication  of  a  state  of 
general  constitutional  disorder,  which  manifests  itself  by  dyspeptic 
symptoms  and  imperfect  nutrition,  which  is  often  associated  with 
chronic  cutaneous  affections,  and  not  infrequently  succeeds  to  some 
attack  of  rheumatism.  I  have  already  told  you  that  rheumatism  in 
the  child  runs  its  course  frequently  with  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
local  pain,  and  with  less  swelling  of  the  joints,  than  generally  attend  it 
in  the  adult.  Its  remote  effects  also  very  seldom  snow  themselves  in 
those  abiding  pains  which  characterize  chronic  rheumatism  in  the 

frown  person,  but  in  a  state  of  general  ill-health  such  as  that  to  which 
have  just  referred.  A  child  is  brought  to  you  with  a  vague  history 
of  failing  health  ;  of  loss  of  flesh,  of  variable  appetite,  sluggish  bowels, 
and  occasional  night  perspirations.  On  further  inquiry  you  learn  that 
he  is  nervous  and  excitable  in  the  highest  degree;  sometimes  depressed 
and  sullen,  at  other  times  so  high-spirited  as  to  be  almost  uncontrol- 
lable. Each  of  these  fluctuations  in  his  condition,  whether  for  better 
or  worse,  is  found  to  be  more  marked  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  thaa 
at  others,  and  often  also  modified  by  change  of  residence,  his  health 
being  manifestly  worse  in  cold  weather,  and  in  exposed  situations, 
than  in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  during  the  summer  season*  Anxiety 
lest  consumptive  disease  should  be  impending  is  often  needlessly 
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tertaincd  in  these  cases ;  but  if  you  examine  the  urine  you  will  at 
once  find  the  clue  that  will  help  you  to  their  thorough  understanding. 
The  urine  will  be  found  acid,  of  a  very  high  specific  gravity,  1025°  or 
upwards,  depositing  on  cooling  abundant  red  crystals  of  lithic  acid, 
and  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  giving  evidence,  by  the  speedy  crys- 
tallization that  takes  place,  of  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  urea.  On 
close  inquiry  you  will  probably  learn  that  some  months  previously 
the  child  had  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  not  necessarily  very  severe, 
and  that  since  then  his  health  had  never  been  so  good  as  before ;  or, 
if  not,  you  will  almost  certainly  find  that  rheumatism  is  a  disease  from 
which,  in  some  or  other  of  its  numerous  forms,  members  of  his  parents' 
family  have  suffered.  It  is  to  cases  such  as  these  that  the  term  of  the 
lithic  acid  diathesis1  is  applicable. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  does  not  require  much  notice.  A 
residence  in  a  sheltered  and  warm  situation,  ana  the  habitual  wearing 
of  flannel  next  the  skin,  are  two  points  of  much  importance.  A  third, 
of  at  least  equal  moment,  is  the  careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  which 
should  be  simple,  unstimulating,  and  moderate  in  quantity.  With 
reference  to  medicine,  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  may  be 
given  with  a  vegetable  bitter  if  some  decided  tonic  appears  necessary ; 
but  you  must  bear  in  mind,  and  clearly  explain  to  your  patient's 
friends,  that  the  condition  is  not  one  to  be  overcome  in  a  short  time 
by  a  few  potent  remedies,  but  one  which  will  require  watching  and 
care,  and  a  well-considered  system  of  diet  and  regimen,  to  be  carried 
on  for  months  and  years,  ana  from  which  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  depart 
before  the  time  of  puberty  has  been  passed  in  safety.  I  referred  to 
it,  not  because  I  had  any  special  cautions  to  give  you  about  its  treat- 
ment, but  to  call  your  attention  to  a  set  of  symptoms,  the  real  signifi- 
cation of  which  may  be  readily  overlooked. 

An  unnaturally  profuse  flow  of  urine  occurs  at  all  ages  as  a  tempo- 
rary symptom  in  the  course  of  many  disorders.  Its  permanent  in- 
crease, when  associated  with  certain  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
fluid,  and  the  presence  of  saccharine  matters  among  its  elements,  con- 
stitutes diabetes.  This  disease,  although  not  common  at  any  period  of 
life,  yet  occurs  in  the  adult  sufficiently  often  for  us  to  become  familiar 
with  its  characters,  and  to  dread  it  as  one  of  the  most  formidable 
results  of  disorder  of  the  assimilative  processes.  In  the  child,  how- 
ever, it  is  an  exceedingly  rare  affection,  for  Dr.  Prout,  out  of  his 
immense  experience  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  states  that  he 
has  seen  but  one  instance  of  it  in  a  child  of  five  years  old,  and  only 
twelve  in  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty  years, 
out  of  a  total  of  700  cases  of  diabetes.2  'Two  cases  only  of  it  have 
come  under  my  observation ;  one  in  a  little  girl  aged  three  years  and 
a  half,  whose  brother  had  died  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  her  sister 
at  two  years  and  a  half,  with  precisely  the  same  symptoms  as  she  pre- 
sented, and  from  the  first  appearance  of  which  to  their  fatal  termina- 

1  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remind  the  reader  of  Dr.  Todd's  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
his  Crooflian  Lectures— On  Gout,  Rheumatism,  &c. 
•  On  Stomach  and  Renal  Diseases,  5th  edit,  8vo,  p.  36,  note. 
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tion  in  both  cases  only  six  weeks  elapsed.  The  child  whom  I 
had  been  drooping  for  about  two  months  and  was  losing  flesh  vay 
rapidly,  but  had  not  then  begun  to  experience  the  urgent  thint  df  t 
diabetic  patient.     She  was  pale,  thin,  and  rather  sallow;  h«r  tOMl 


was  slightly  coated,  but  not  at  all  characteristic  of  her  Ak 
urine,  of  which  she  passed  about  four  pints  in  tip  twenty-frar  howt, 
had  a  specific  gravity  of  1045°,  became  of  a  dark  color  when  boBrf 
with  liquor  potass®,  and'  yielded  with  Trommer's  teat  Judications  of 
sugar  in.  abundance.  The  parents,  who  had  lost  all  Mart,  in  coast* 
quence  of  the  death  of  their  other  children,  could  not  be  persuaded  fle 
restrict  her  diet,  or  to  put  her  on  any  plan  of  treatment,  and  I  nevw 
saw  the  child  but  on  one  occasion.  The  second  case  I  saw  but  twiea. 
It  was  that  of  a  girl  ten  years  old,  in  whose  family  a  phthisical  tant 
existed ;  and  in  whom  the  first  symptom  of  diabetes  had  appeared  oa 
convalescence  from  measles  qjgfcteen  months  before.  She  nad  at  one  '< 
time  voided  as  much  as  'ninety  ounces  of  urine  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  1035° ;  and  it  had  ranged. aa  high  as  1040°  to  1050°.  Judicious 
treatment,  hoWever,  had  reduced  the  quantity  to  fifty  ounces,  and  the 
specific  gravity  to  1086° ;  while  the  urgent  thirst  had  ceased ;  and  a 
gain  of  several  pounds  in  weight  justified  the- hone  that  the  cKU 
might  survive,  though  the  urine  was  still  laden  with  ^gtn  Simpk 
diuretit,  indeed,  is  less  rare  than  true  saccharine  diabetes ;  and  I  have 
seen  some  instances  in  which,  coupled  with  serious  gastric  and  intes- ' 
tinal  disturbance,  there  was  so  considerable  an  increase  in  the  seers* 
tion  of  urine  as  to  constitute  a  prominent  symptom  of  the  diitfase. 
In  these  cases,  however,  considerable  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs 
had  for  some  time  preceded  the  excessive  flow  of  urine;  and  Dr. 
Prout  states  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  infantile  diuresis  the  urine  is 
loaded  with  lithatcs  and  diminished  in  quantity,  though  as  the  disease 
advances  the  quantity  of  urine  becomes  considerably  increased  ;  and 
it  sometimes  contains  albumen,  or  in  rarer  cases  yields  signs  of  sugar. 
So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  indeed,  the  disturbance  of  the  functions 
of  the  kidney  is  in  these  cases  purely  secondary  and  subsidiary  to  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  disorder.  The  quantity  of  urine  has  either  been 
speedily  diminished  under  a  due  attention  to  diet  and  the  regulation 
of  the  digestive  organs,  or  the  symptoms  have  become  merged  by 
degrees  in  those  of  phthisis,  which  has  gradually  developed  itself. 
My  experience  concerning  these  affections  amounts,  in  short,  to  this— 
that  whenever  the  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation  are  seriously 
disturbed  for  any  considerable  time  in  early  life,  the  functions  of  the 
kidney  are  very  apt  to  become  excessive  in  degree  as  well  as  disor- 
dered in  kind.  Further,  Auch  disorder  is  especially  likely  to  occar 
just  at  that  period  when  the  simple  but  highly  annualized  food  of  the 
suckling  is  exchanged  for  the  more  varied  diet  of  the  infant  after 
weaning.  And,  lastly,  its  existence  may  be  suspected,  whenever, 
coupled  with  more  or  less  marked  indications  of  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
order, there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  emaciation,  for  which  no  adequate 
cause^  appears.  It  will,  however,  often  happen,  even  when  the  amoaat 
of  urine  greatly  exceeds  the  healthy  average,  that  -the  parents  of  aa 
infant  take  no  notice  of  the  circumstance,  imagining  it  to  be  either  aa 
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incidental  and  unimportant  occurrence,  or  accounting  for  it  as  the 
Mtural  result  of  the  thirst,  which  induces  the  child  to  drink  very 
abundantly.  Hence,  unless  you  make  special  inquiries  with  reference 
to  this  point,  you  may  remain  in  ignorance  of  a  very  important 
symptom. 

When  once  you  have  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  affec- 
tion, its  treatment  is  attended  by  no  particular  difficulty,  and,  if  under- 
taken sufficiently  early,  will  often  prove  successful.  The  state  of  the 
bowels  requires  most  careful  attention  :  mild  alteratives  are  frequently 
^serviceable,  but  drastic  purgatives  are  very  unsuitable.  The  hydr.  c. 
eretfi,  in  combination  with  Dover's  powder,  is  often  very  useful  in 
promoting  a  healthy  condition  of  the  evacuations ;  while  the  Dover's 
powder  alone  is  also  beneficial  in  calming  the  child's  excessive  irrita- 
bility, as  well  as  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  urine  secreted.  Dr. 
Prout  adds  a  caution,  however,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  opiates  in 
these  cases,  as  well  as  to  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  fluids,  since  a  sup- 
pression of  urine  may  follow  the  incautious  adoption  of  these  measures, 
and  that  condition  is  almost  sure  to  end  in  coma  and  death.  Change 
of  air  to  a  dry  and  temperate  situation,  especially  on  the  sea-coast, 
is  of  much  importance,  and  the  tepid  or  warm  sea-water  bath  is 
often  beneficial ;  while  tonics  of  various  kinds  are  generally  of  service. 
The  different  preparations  of  iron  appear  to  have  advantages  over 
other  medicines ;  and  Dr.  Venables,  who  was  the  first  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  profession  to  this  affection,  bestows  high  commenda- 
tion on  the  phosphate  of  iron.  Dr.  Prout  insists,  moreover,  on  the 
importance  of  a  suitable  diet,  into  which  albuminous  matters  should 
.enter  freely,  in  preference  t»,  though  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of, 
those  which  contain  gelatine.  Milk  should  form  a  chief  element  in 
the  diet;  while  of  farinaceous  matters,  those  are  to  be  preferred 
which  have  undergone  a  fermentative  process.  These  precautions  too 
must  be  observed,  not  for  a  short  period  only,  but  until  the  child  has 
for  some  time  regained  its  health,  since  a  slight  error  is  very  likely 
to  be  followed  by  a  serious  relapse. 

Incontinence  of  urine  is  a  very  distressing  infirmity  from  which 
children  sometimes  suffer,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  it  is  found 
very  difficult  to  cure.  In  most  cases  this  inability  to  command  the  flow 
of  urine  exists  only  in  the  night-time,  but  sometimes  it  is  present  also 
by  day;  and  both  forms  of  the  affection  are  met  with  in  children  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  even  up  to  the  period  of  puberty.  The 
nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine  is  often  associated  with  the  presence 
of  an  excess  of  lithic  acid  in  the  secretion ;  and  in  such  cases  the  first 
step  towards  remedying  the  infirmity  consists  in  correcting  the  morbid 
state  of  the  fluid.  Now  and  then  it  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
irritation  produced  by  ascarides  in  the  rectum,  while  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  so  long  as  the  affection  is  recent,  a  connection  may  be  clearly 
traced  between  it  and  gastro-intestinal  disorder.  If  not  remedied, 
however,  all  the  functions  of  the  body  may  return  to  a  healthy  state, 
while  yet  the  incontinence  is  perpetuated  by  a  kind  of  habit  which  it 
is  found  very  difficult  to  break  through.  The  involuntary  discharge 
of  urine  by  daytime  as  well  as  at  night  is  a  still  more  troublesome 
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affection.  Sometimes  there  is  an  absolute  want  of  control  over  the 
bladder ;  so  that  the  urine  is  almost  constantly  dribbling  away ;  while 
in  other  cases  the  desire  to  pass  water  is  distinctly  felt  at  certain  short 
intervals ;  but  the  patient  is  unable  to  resist  this  desire  even  for  a 
minute.  This  affection,  too,  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  urine ;  in  other  instances  it  seems  to  depend  on  a 
state  of  general  weakness ;  while  in  some  cases  there  is  no  apparent 
cause,  either  general  or  local,  to  which  it  is  possible  to  ascribe  it 
Gases  of  this  last  kind  are  of  all  the  most  troublesome ;  they  are  some- 
times met  with  in  several  members  of  the  same  family,  especially  in 
girls,  though,  according  to  my  experience,  the  other  more  curibls 
forms  of  incontinence  are  much  more  common  in  male  children. 

In  the  cure  of  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine  much  may  often  be 
gained  by  attention  to  certain  precautionary  measures ;  such  as  limit- 
ing the  quantity  of  drink  taken  at  the  last  meal,  preventing  the  child 
from  lying  on  his  back  when  in  bed  (a  position  which  seems  greatly 
to  favor  the  occurrence  of  the  accident),  and  rousing  him  from  bed 
to  empty  his  bladder  two  or  three  times  in  the  night.     If  the  urine 
be  loaded  with  lithates/the  diet  must  be  most  carefully  regulated,  and 
medicines  must  be  given  to  restore  the  urine  to  a  healthy  state,  and 
to  insure  the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Tonics  are  often  extremely  useful  afterwards,  and  there  is  none  from 
which  I  have  seen  so  much  benefit  as  from  the  tincture  of  the  sesqu- 
chloride  of  iron.     At  the  same  time  cold  sponging  to  the  back  and 
loins  is  often  decidedly  serviceable,  and,  if  the  case  resist  these  milder 
measures,  the  frequent  application  of  a  blister  to  the  sacrum  seldom 
fails  to  do  great  good.     But  there  are  £wo  remedies  which  seem  to 
have   a    special    influence   over   this   infirmity,  and  one  which  they 
seldom  fail  to  exert,  though  in  very  different  ways.     The  one  of  them 
is  strychnine,  or  nux  vomica,  the  latter  of  which  I  generally  prefer 
on  account  of  the  greater  safety  of  its  administration  in  children ;  the 
other  is  belladonna.     The  nux  vomica  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  most 
suitable  in  those  cases  where  there  is  manifest  general  debility,  and 
I  commonly  give  it  in  combination  with  iron  about  every  six  hoars; 
and  this  combination  often  succeeds  in  cases  where  iron  alone  had 
previously  been  given  without  result.     Belladonna  hits  proved  most 
useful  in  those  cases  where  the  incontinence  of  urine  was  quite  i 
chronic  evil,  and  was  unassociated  with  any  manifest  constitutional 
disorder.     It  must  of  course  be  given  carefully,  and  in  doses  gradually 
increased  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  whatever  be  the  remedies   used  or   the   precautions 
taken  to  overcome  the  ailment,  it  is  quite  essential  for  the  perma- 
nence of  the  cure  that  they  should  be  continued  for  some  weeks  after 
the  child's  apparent  recovery. 
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LECTURE   XL. 

Ibbomihal  Tumobs — Enlargement  of  abdomen  not  always  the  remit  of  actual  disease — 
causes  to  which  it  may  be  due. — Abdominal  tumors — from  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
by  albuminoid  deposit,  by  hydatid  growths,  by  malignant  disease — from  malignant 
disease  «f  the  kidney — from  enlargement  of  the  spleen — from  psoas  abscess. — Cases 
in  illustration. 

!*he  Cachexia?  of  early  life. — Syphilis,  Scrofula,  and  Rickets. 

htaxtilb  Syphilis — its  symptoms — characters  of  the  syphilitic  cachexia — morbid  appear- 
ances supposed  to  be  due  to  it — tendency  of  the  symptoms  to  return  after  apparent 
cure. — Treatment  "  • 

Among  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  early  life,  none  is  more  re- 
nark  able  than  the  great  size  of  the  abdomen,  as  contrasted  with  the 
undeveloped  state  of  the  thorax  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  lower 
extremities  on  the  other.  Though  most  striking  in  the  new-born  in- 
fant, it  still  continues  to  a  great  degree  during  the  whole  of  the  first 
pears  of  childhood :  nor  does  it  altogether  disappear  until,  with  ad- 
vancing age,  the  pelvis  enlarges,  the  spinal  column  acquires  its  proper 
3urvature,  the  limbs  gain  their  due  development,  and  the  chest  ex- 
pands in  a  measure  commensurate  with  the  demands  made  upon  the 
thoracic  viscera  for  the  vigorous  performance  of  their  functions. 

The  anxiety  of  non-professional  persons  is  often  needlessly  excited 
by  the  large  size  of  the  abdomen  in  childhood,  while  those  even  who 
are  conversant  with  medicine  do  not  always  bear  in  mind  the  very 
different  causes  to  which  an  increase  of  its  bulk  may  be  due.  It  will, 
therefore,  I  think,  be  no  waste  of  time  to  notice  briefly  the  circum- 
stances in  which  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  may  occur  in  childhood, 
and  to  give  you  what  little  information  I  may  be  able  to  furnish  with 
reference  to  those  diseases  that  occasion  distinct  abdominal  tumors. 

The  abdomen  sometimes  appears  preternaturally  large,  wholly  in- 
dependent of  any  disorder  of  the  general  health,  but  as  the  result  of 
the  child's  growth  and  development  having  gone  on  slowly^  so  that 
its  body  retains  its  infantile  proportions  but  little  altered  at  tlje  age 
of  two  or  three  years.  If,  as  often  happens,  this  tardy  development 
should  be  associated  with  feeble  health,  with  a  somewhat  impaired 
performance  of  the  digestive  functions,  and  with  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  bowels,  flatus  is  almost  sure  to  collect  in  the  intestines,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  thus  rendered  still  more  consider- 
able. With  such  a  state  of  health,  too,  some  of  the  minor  degrees  of 
rickets  are  often  associated ;  and  even  though  no  serious  deformity 
mark  the  existence^  of  the  disorder,  yet  to  its  influence  are  duo  the 
undeveloped  chest  and  the  small  pelvis ;  while  the  contracted  and 
misshapen  thorax,  which  is  produced  by  the  advance  of  the  disease, 
makes  the  abdominal  enlargement  appear  more  striking,  and  causes 
the  child,  according  to  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez's  apt  comparison,  to 
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resemble  the  toy  tumblera  which  Italian  imago  boys  soli  about  1 
streets. 

In  cases  such  as  have  been  referred  to,  you  will  suvc  yourwln 
and  your  patient's  friends  much  needless  anxiety,  if  you  bear  in  ur 
that  tabes  'mesenterica  is  exceedingly  rare  before  five  years  of  i 
while  this  condition  -of  general  abdominal  enlargement  is  met  «. 
chiefly  between  the  commencement  ami  the  end  of  the  first  dentition 
Further,  yon  will  find  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  abdomen  i 
lerfectly  soft  and  painless :  yon  will  learn  that  no  symptom  of  inhere' 
as  shown.itwlf ;  while  if  you  strip  the  child,  which  in  doubtful  c 
yon  ought  to  do,  you  will  probably  see  more  or  less  distinct  i 
cations  of  the  action  of  rickets,  either  in  deforming  the  skeleton,  « 
in  disordering  it*  proportion*. 

Enlargement  of  the  abdojnen  is  a  much  more  frequent  attendant 
on  tnbercnlar 'peritonitis  thin  on  mesenteric  disuse.  The  tense  and 
tympanitio  and  painful  state  of  the  abdomen,  the  eeuaaLntu  «fr  •»««- 
sion  between  the  abdominal  walls  and  the  subjacent  viscera,  the  loss 
of  flesh,  the  frequently  recurring  diarrhoea,  the  febrile  symptoms,  aid 
the  more  or  less  well-marked  indications  of  tubercular  disease  which 
attend  itj'.nsually  stamp  the  nature  of  that  affection  toe  clearly  to  the 
attentive  observer  to  fall  into  error.  .  ".[  ;,^- 

But  besides  these  cases,  in  which  there  is  a  general  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen,  there  are  others  in  which  its  increase  of  siie  is  mainly 


due  to  the^jjpence  of  a  distinct  and  well-defined  tumor.  A  good 
many  instances  of  this  sort  have  come  under  my  notice  at  different 
time*,  though,  as  often  happens  in  dispensary  and  hospital  practice, 
the  number  of  those  is  but  small  in  which  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  the  affection  to  its  close,  and  of  confirming  or  cor- 
recting by  an  examination  after  death  the  diagnosis  formed  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  patient. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  imperfection  and  incompleteness  of  my 
opportunities  for  observation,  I  think  that  I  may  safely  say  that  the 
diagnosis  of  abdominal  tumors  is  attended  by  far  smaller  difficulties 
in  childhood  than  in  adult  age.  Either  the  liver,  the  spleen,  or  more 
rarely  the  kidney,  is  the  almost  invariable  seat  of  any  tumor  discov- 
ered in  the  abdomen  before  puberty,  and  each  is  marked  by  signs  too 
distinct,  fend  accompanied  by  constitutional  disturbance  too  character- 
istic, to  allow  much  room  for  error. 

The  liver  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  source  of  abdominal  tumors  in 
early  life.  It  may  sometimes  be  discovered  projecting  far  lower  than 
natural  in  early  infancy,  and  especially  in  infants  brought  up  by  hand, 
and  its  increased  size  is  then  generally  due  to  the  existence  of  fatty 
deposit  in  its  substance.  In  inch  conditions  it  is  important  as  a  sin 
of  the  imperfect  assimilation  which  is  going  on,  and  as  indicating  the 
necessity  of  a  change  from  the  too  exclusively  farinaceous  diet  on 
which  the  infant  had  been  fed ;  but  it  is  one  which^has  to  be  looked  for, 
since  it  is  never  so  considerable  as  to  attract  attention  merely  by  the 
size  of  the  organ.  Again,  in  childhood,  just  as  in  adult  age,  very  een- 
siderable  enlargement  of  the  liver  follows  chronic  valvular  disease  of 
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the  heart,  and  its  presence  and  degree  govern  in  great  measure  our 
prognosis. 

;  But  the  only  forms  of  enlargement  of  the  liver  in  which  it  attains 
SO  considerable  a  size  as  to  force  itself  on  the  notice  even  of  the  unob- 
servant, are  those  which  are  due  either  to  the  so-called  albuminoid  or 
fcmyloid  degeneration  of  the  organ  ;  or  to  the  development  of  cysts  in 
its  substance  ;  or  to  the  existence  of  malignant  disease. 

Though  it  is  only  quite  recently,  and  mainly  by  the  acuteness  of 
Dr.  Budd,1  that  the  albuminoid  enlargement  of  the  liver  has  been 
{recognized  as  a  distinct  form  of  disease,  yet  its  symptoms  are  very 
characteristic.  Often  in  connection  with  scrofulous  caries  of  some  or 
other  of  the  bones,  or  at  any  rate  with  a  more  or  less  marked  scrofu- 
lous taint  in  the  system,  associated  with  imperfect  nutrition,  and  in 
its  more  advanced  stage  with  albuminuria,  ascites,  and  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  the  liver  is  found  enlarged,  hard,  its  surface  smooth,  its 
edge  sharp  and  defined ;  respects  in  which,  as  well  as  in  its  greater 
size,  it  differs  from  £he  characters  it  presents  when  it  has  undergone 
fatty  degeneration.  The  date  of  its  first  occurrence  is  often  difficult 
to  ascertain,  for  its  early  stage  is  marked  by  no  distinct  symptoms ; 
and  I  have  sometimes  discovered  its  existence  when  previously  unsus- 
pected while  examining  the  abdomen  of  a  child  who  was  supposed  to 
be  suffering  merely  from  general  ill  health. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  which  have  come  under  my  notice  the 
children  were  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  affection  had  often  begun  much  earlier,  and  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Gubler,8  of  Paris,  have  proved  that  it  frequently  accompanies  con- 
genital syphilis ;  the  liver  having  been  found  by  him  presenting  the 
characteristic  alterations  within  five  weeks  after  birth.  In  rickety 
children,  too,  this  form  of  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  met  with,  though 
the  affection  of  the  organ  is  often  partial,  and  the  size  which  it  attains 
is  not  so  considerable  as  I  have  found  it  in  other  cases. 

The  disease  is  one  essentially  chronic  in  its  course,  and  the  size 
which  the  liver  attains  is  sometimes  very  considerable  before  the  gen- 
eral health  is  seriously  disturbed.  Thus,  I  remember  a  little  girl 
about  ten  years  old  who  was  received  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
on  account  of  very  great  enlargement  of  her  abdomen.  She  looked 
very  pale,  and  the  distension  of  the  superficial  veins  of  her  chest  and 
abdomen,  and  the  livid  congestion  of  her  face,  showed  that  there  existed 
some  serious  obstacle  to  the  circulation.  Her  abdomen  had  been 
gradually  enlarging  for  many  months,  and  at  the  time  of  her  admis- 
sion into  the  hospital  the  margin  of  the  liver  was  distinctly  traceable 
below  the  umbilicus ;  her  bowels  were  habitually  constipated,  but  the 
evacuations  were  natural  in  appearance,  and  the  child  was  well-nourished, 
cheerful,  and  active,  being  but  little  annoyed  by  her  great  size.  I  saw 
her  again  two  years  afterwards,  and  her  condition  was  then  quite  un- 

• 

1  In  hit  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  at  p.  304;  where,  and  in  Henoch's  Kiinik 
der  Onterleibs-Krankheiten,  vol.  i,  Berlin,  1852,  p.  130,  and  in  French's  Kiinik  dcr  LeU.T- 
krankheiten,  vol.  ii,  Braunschweig,  1861,  p.  165,  is  to  be  found  the  best  account  of  this 
■fiction. 

•  Wqnflbm  de  la  Socifo  deBiologie,  Paris,  1893,  8vo,  p.  25. 
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altered,  and  her  health,  not  at  all  more  impaired.     Her  case  was  indeed, 

in  this  respect,  somewhat  exceptional,  bnt  though   in   every  iri-Uiw 

the  condition  is  associated  with  obvious  indications   of  a  scrofeloe 

,   habit,  and  nutrition  is  usually  but  ill-perforaic.l.  it  yet  seems  u>  bur 

'■'no  tendeneyto  endanger  life  bo  long  as  the  peculiar  deposit  to  whii  ■. 

the  enlargement  of  the  organ  is  due  continues  limited  to  the  liver,  or 

to  that  organ  and  the  spleen.    Bnt  in  some  instances  a  similar  deposit 

tabes  place  in  the  substance  of  the  kidneys,  blocking  op  their  tubules 

and  interfering  with  the  proper  dischangrof  their  functions :  album 

then  appears  in  the  mine,  which  is  sejeffted  in  very  small  quantitii 

anasarca  and  ascites  oome  on,  and  dea&takr   place  eventually,  as  ti 

result  of  the  renal  disease,  not  of  the  mere  affection  of  the  live 

There  are  still  many  points  nnsettled  cos ■■  ■■    ■         both  the   : 

and  the  seat  of  this  peculiar  deposit.     All  that  we  can  at  preae- 

termine  about  the  disease  is  that  it  is  a  sign  and  a  consequence,  of  tat  ' 
scrofulous  or  of  the  syphilitic  cachexia,  .generally  Blow  in  its  dnielea 
meat,  and  eomparatiTely  unimportant  in  its  results  so  long  as  fee  kid- 
ney ia  unaKajeted  by  it ;  bnt  then  becoming  dangerous  to  life,  and 
being  amenable  to  no  kind  of  tttctment.  Fresh  air,  appropriate  diet 
cod-bvrf%31,  and  the  iodides  of  potasaiunrjfltd  iron,  MUfci  only  few- 
edies  which  I  hare  employed ;  and  uuder  their  aMjCjH»pe«n  eanseh 
improvement  take  place  in  tie  general  health,  and  ionv^Kinatioa  m 
the  site  of  the  enlarged  viscne ;  but  when  the  kidney  is  interred  I  have 
never  seen  £ky  abiding  amendment,  while  the  patient's  state  hae>  gen- 
erally fluctnEed  in  proportion  as  the  secretion  of  urine  was  more  or 
leerabundant.  "  ' 

I  once  met  with  a  hydatid  tumor  of  the  liver  in  a  girl  aged  IS}  yean, 
in  whom,  two  years  and  a  half  previously,  a  swelling  had  begun  to 
form  at  her  right  side,  without  any  sign  of  general  indisposition,  though 
the  subsequent  increase  of  the  growth  had  been  attended  with  occa- 
sional attacks  of  severe  pain.  At  the  time  of  my  seeing  her  she  had 
gone  through  a  variety  of  treatment,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  leech- 
ing and  the  inunction  of  iodine  ointment,  without  any  benefit;  bit 
her  general  health  was  good,  although  alio  was  small  for  her  age.  Ob 
removing  her  dress,  the  lower  part  of  her  chest  and  the  upper  part  of 
her  Abdomen  were  seen  to  be  much  enlarged  by  a  growth,  the  lower 
margin  of  which  could  be  felt  a  little  above  the  umbilicus,  and  which 
seemed  larger  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side.  At  this  time  the 
circumference  of  her  chest,  on  a  level  with  the  nipple,  was  25| 
inches,  and  25  inches  four  inches' lower  down  ;  but  three  yean  and  a 
half  later,  and  a  short  time  before  her  death,  she  measured  oS  inches 
at  the  former,  and  33  at  the  latter  point.  Even  when  I  first  saw  her, 
the  respiratory  murmur  ceased  to^be  audible  on  a  level  with  the  nipple, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  chest  became  still  more  encroached  on  with  the 
*  advance  of  the  disease.  Fluctuation  was  distinctly  perceptible  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  tumor  in  the  chest  as  well  as  in  the  abdomen, 
and  continued  so  during  the  whole  of  the  patient's  life.  It  was  in 
May,  1840,  that  the  patient  first  came  under  my  notice,  and  no  eange 
whatever  took  place  in  her  condition  until  February,  1842.  At  that 
time,  after  severe  pain  in  the  tumor  hud  been  experienced  for  MTeral 
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lays,  a  fresh  growth  made  its  appearance,  of  about  the  size  of  a  break- 
fast-cup, to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus,  and  a  little  above  it.  In  July 
following,  the  patient  began  to  lose  flesh,  her  appetite  failed,  and  she 
began  to  suffer  frequent  attacks  of  palpitation.  At  this  time,  and 
often  subsequently,  the  child  complained  of  pain  and  numbness, 
extending  down  the  right  arm.  Notwithstanding  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  tumor,  the  patient's  health  continued  tolerably  good 
for  the  succeeding  seventeen  months,  though  she  grew  but  little,  and  no 
signs  of  approaching  puberty  appeared.  In  the  middle  of  December, 
1843,  symptoms  of  gastric  disorder  showed  themselves:  the  child 
suffered  much  from  flatulence,  had  occasional  diarrhoea,  severe  pain 
in  her  abdomen,  great  feverishness,  and  her  mind  wandered  a  little  at 
night.  The  skin  grew  jaundiced,  and  her  water  became  very  high- 
colored  ;  while  the  attacks  of  pain,  chiefly  referred  to  the  epigastrium, 
sometimes  were  so  severe  that  the  patient  fainted  from  their  intensity. 
Slight  cough  came  on,  and  for  three  weeks  before  death  she  was  unable 
for  a  moment  to  assume  the  recumbent  posture.  Her  strength  grad- 
ually failed,  and  she  died  on  January  28,  1844,  during  an  unusually 
severe  attack  of  pain.  # 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  from  which  a  gallon  and  a  half  of,  trans- 
parent yellow  serum  escaped,  the  enormously  large  liver  was  brought 
into  view.  It  reached  down  to  somewhat  below  the  false  ribs  on  the 
left  side,  not  quite  so  low  on  the  right,  and  extended  upwards  on  the 
left,  pushing  the  diaphragm  before  it  to  rather  above  the  upper  margin 
of  the  second  rib,  and  on  the  right  side  to  a  little  above  the  level  of 
the  third.  This  enlargement  seemed  made  up  of  the  left  lobe,  for  the 
right  lobe,  rather  dark  but  otherwise  healthy,  w%s  found  pushed  down- 
ward by  it  into  the  right  flank.  The  surface  of  the  enormously  en- 
larged left  lobe  was  of  a  pale  color  :  on  making  an  incision  into  it,  it 
was  found  to  have  formed  a  sac,  the  parietes  of  which  were  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  containing  a  gallon  of  viscid  yellow  fluid,  and 
a  number  of  hydatids  of  large  size.  The  sac  itself  appeared  to  be 
formed  by  the  parent  hydatid,  the  parietes  of  which  were  firmly  ad- 
herent to  the  substance  of  the  liver.  At  the  anterior  edge  of  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver,  just  to  the  right  of  the  gall-bladder,  was  a  yellowish- 
white  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  which,  on  being  cut  into,  was 
seen  to  be  composed  of  dead  and  shrivelled  hydatids ;  they  were  folded 
together,  one  within  the  other,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  except  that, 
in  order  to  ^reduce  the  space  they  occupied  as  much  as  possible,  they 
trere  plicated.  The  two  pr  three  outer  layers  had  begun  to  be  the 
seat  of  cretaceous  deposit.  The  gall-bladder  contained  a  little  pale 
fluid  bile. 

The  lungs  were  healthy,  though  fnuoh  compressed.  The  valves  of 
the  heart  were  quite  healthy,  but  the  pericardium  was  universally, 
and  in  some  parts  very  firmly,  adherent  to  its  substance — the  result, 
doubtless,  of  inflammation,  which  most  likely  came  on  at  the  time 
when  the  child  began  to  complain  of  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The 
othir  viscera  were  quite  healthy.  4         ^ 

Recently  another  case  has  come  Ader  my  notice,  concerning  which 
it  maj^be  doubted  whether  the  cyst  was  r  atid,  or,  as  Sir 
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B.  Brodie  believed  to  be  sometimes  the  case,  a  simple  serous  cyit 
developed  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.     The  large  size  of  the  cyit, 
coupled  with  the  absence  of  any  dlbris  of  hydatids  in  the  fluid  *itb- 
drawn,  and  the  non-production  of  any  constitutional  disturbance  by  the 
puncture,  would  seem  to  favor  the  latter  supposition,  though  I  in 
aware  that  the  general  opinion  of  morbid  anatomists  dissent  from  it 
'The  patient  was  a  girl  6J  years  old,'  who,  six  months  before  she 
came  under  my  notice,  was  attacked  by  bilious  vomiting ;  a$d  the 
parents'  attention  was  then  directed  to  a  tumor  which  was  discovered 
in  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  which  was  about  half  as  large  as  jrhea 
she  came  under  my  notice.     Vomiting  returned,  accompanied  with 
sharp  pain  in  the  tumor  three  months  afterwards,  and  again  to  • 
slighter  degree  two  or  three  times.     The  child  had  lost  flesh  some- 
what, but  it  is  noteworthy  that  she  had  never  been  jaundiced,  nor  had 
she  ever  suffered  from  tapeworm. 

In  the  left  hypochondrium  and  epigastrium  there  was  a  roundel 
elevation  which  raised  the  ribs,  and  merged  gradually  into  the  lifer. 
It  resembled  a  segment  of  a  large  orange,  projected  at  its  most  pron- 
inent  part^bout  two  inches,  was  smooth,  elastic,  vibrating,  ahnoit 
fluctuating  on  percussion ;  and  on  inspiration,  the  liver  and  it  descended 
together. 

It  was  determined  to  puncture  the  tumor,  which  was  done  with  i 
fine  long  trocar  and  canula,  an  inch  below  the  costal  margin,  and  the 
same  distance  to  the  left  of  the  mesial  line.  As  the  child  lav,  13.02 
ounces  of  fluid  escaped,  and  14.61  ounces  more  when  she  was  raised 
into  the  sitting  posture.  No  pressure  was  made  upon  the  cyst,  and 
the  opening  was  immediately  and  carefully  closed  as  the  canula  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  child  was  for  some  days  kept  perfectly  quiet. 

The  fluid  first  drawn  was  of  sp.  gr.  100$,  colorless,  almost  clear, 
yielding  a  decided  trace  of.  albumen,  and  containing  a  slight  sediment 
of  small  white  masses,  quite  soft,  and'  consisting  of  fatty  cells  not 
unlike  liver  cells  in  size  and  shape  closely  aggregated  together.  The 
second  specimen  of  'fluid  was  of  sp.  gr.  1006,  light  yellow  in  color, 
much  more  turbid,  loaded  with  albumen,  and  containing  much  more 
sediment,  but  no  booklets  nor  hydatid  membrane  were  discovered 
within  it. 

Not  the  slightest  bad  symptom  followed  the  operation,  and  for  three 
months  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  fluid  recollecting ;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  cyst  seemed  to  be  slojurly  refilling.       m 

I  have  seen  the  liver  enlarged  by  disease,  which  I  believe  to  hare 
been  of  a  malignant  character,  on  four  occasions  ;  but  in  one  only  of 
the  number  had  I  the  opportunity  of  confirming  the  diagnosis  by  exam- 
ination after  death.  In  that  cas%the  affection  was  attended  by  vagve 
indications  of  abdominal  disease,  in  which  there  was  nothing  mat 
—  pointed  especially  to  any  one  viscus  ;  while  the  morbid  growth,  having 
™  originated  from  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,- 


supposed,  from  the  relations  which  it  presented,  to  be  due  to  enhtt* 
ment  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  The  patient  was  a  little  boy,  wwvSu 
8  months  old  when  the  first  indications  of  disordered  health  *jMMMtd 
in  diarrhoea,  fretfulness,  and  loss  of  flesh  and  appetite ;  and  *$Smfo 
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of  9  months  his  mother  noticed  some  solid  masses  in  the  abdomen, 
though  from  the  commencement  of  his  illness  his  belly  had  been  hard 
and  rather  tender.  The  child  lived  to  the  age  of  one  year;  and  for 
the  last  six  weeks  of  his  life,  during  which  time  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  watching  him,  he  suffered  from  diarrhoea,  which  was  occasionally 
very  profuse.  He  became  extremely  emaciated,  and  his  skin  assumed 
an  exceedingly  sallow  color ;  but  the  evacuations,  though  relaxed, 
were  otherwise  natural.  No  hemorrhage  took  place  from  the  intes- 
tines, and  the  urine  was  found  to  be  perfectly  natural  whenever  it  was 
tested.  During  the  last  month,  of  his  life  he  had  a  slight  cough  and 
wheezing  respiration ;  but  death  seemed  due  to  the  constant  diarrhoea 
and  the  severe  pain  which  the  child  suffered,  his  exhaustion  being 
doubtless  in  great  measure  the  consequence  of  the  blood  which  should 
have  nourished  his  body  being  diverted  to  supply  the  enormous  mass 
of  fungoid  disease  of  the  liver. 

During  the  six  weeks  that  the  child  was  under  my  observation,  his 
abdomen  increased  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  inches  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  the  tumor,  the  surface  of  which  was  uneven,  was  always 
much  larger  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  It  turned  out,  how- 
ever, on  examination  after  death,  that  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  was 
almost  completely  healthy,  but  that  it  had  been  driven  up  under  the 
ribs  by  the  enlarged  right  lobe ;  which  part  of  the  organ  was  converted 
into  a  soft,  white,  brain-like  matter,  intermingled  with  which  were  por- 
tions of  a  firmer,  highly  vascular,  fibro-cellular  substance.  The  dis- 
ease, in  short,  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  carcinoma  mcdullare  and  car- 
cinoma fasciculatum.  A  few  deposits  of  medullary  cancer,  one  of  them 
as  big  as  a  walnut,  existed  also  in  the  right  lung,  but  the  other  viscera 
were  healthy. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  kidney  is  another  occasional  cause  of  ab- 
dominal tumor  in  children,  and  of  this  I  have  met  with  three  in- 
stances. The  first  occurred  in  a  boy,  who  died  at  the  age  of  2  years 
and  10  months;  tne  second  in  a  girl,  who  was  14  months  old  at  death; 
and  the  third  likewise  in  a  girl,  who  died  at  the  age  of  6  vears  and 
9  months.  In  the  first  case,  at  the  same  time  that  the  child  became 
languid  and  fretful,  his  abdomen  was  observed  to  be  enlarging.  For 
a  few  days  in  the  early  part  of  his  illness  he  was  reported  to  have 
passed  bloody  urine ;  but  this  symptom  did  not  recur  during  the  sub- 
sequent progress  of  the  disease.  In  proportion  as  his  abdomen  increased 
in  size,  he  became  more  and  more  emaciated ;  he  had  occasional  at- 
tacks of  diarrhoea,  but  nevertheless  his  appetite  continued  craving; 
and  it  was  not  till  ten  months  after  the  first  symptom  had  been  noticed 
that  the  child  died  exhausted.  In  the  second  case,  the  disease  ran  a 
much  more  rapid  course,  and  death 4ook  place  in  ten  weeks  from  the 
appearance  of  the  first  symptom.  The  child  was  attacked  by  fever- 
ishness,  gastric  disorder,  and  occasional  vomiting,  which  had  not  con- 
tinued more  than  a  week  when  her  mother  noticed  a  tumor  in  the 
abdomen.  When  these  symptoms  came  on,  she  was  well  nourished, 
but  sue  lost  flesh  rapidly  in  proportion  as  her  abdomen  increased  in 
size;  her  evacuations  were  often  very  unnatural,  but  at  no  time  was 
there  either  diarrhoea  or  hematuria.     Towards  the  end  of  her  life  she 
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became  very  fretful,  and  seemed  occasionally  to  suffer  severe  painii 
the  abdomen ;  but  her  death  took  place  suddenly,  and  without  any  rign 
of  her  health  being  worse  than  it  had  appeared  to  be  for  some  dayi 
before.  In  two  cases  the  left,  in  one  the  right  kidney  was  the  seat  of 
the  disease ;  the  local  symptoms  were  very  similar  in  all  three  instances, 
and  consisted  in  the  presence  of  a  solid  tumor  occupying  the  lumbar 
region,  and  extending  from  the  spine  across  the  abdomen  towards  the 
opposite  side,  and  reaching  upwards  beneath  the  ribs,  and  downwards 
towards,  and  in  the  first  case  even  into,  the  pelvis.  In  one  instance 
the  tumor  had  been  supposed,  before  it  came  under  my  notice,  to  be 
formed  by  the  enlarged  spleen.  This  error,  however,  may  be  avoided 
if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  spleen  presents  a  sharp  edge  towards 
the  mesial  line,  while  the  contour  of  the  kidney  is  rounded;  and 
further,  that  the  spleen  does  not  reach  back  into  the  lumbar  region  so 
completely  as  the  kidney.  On  examining  the  body  after  death,  the 
nature  of  the  disease  was  seen  in  each  instance  to  be  precisely  the 
same,  being  a  mixture  of  cerebriform  matter,  and  of  the  peculiar 
structure  of  fungus  nematodes,  while  the  kidney  was  considerably 
bigger  than  the  head  of  an  adult ;  its  size  being  partly  due,  in  tie 
third  case,  to  the  presence  of  three  cysts  of  considerable  size ;  a  eon- 
plication  which  on*  knows  to  Be  by  no  means  unusual  in  soft  cancer 
of  other  organs. 

In  the  case  of  the  third  child,  symptoms  of  vague  disorder  of  the 
health,  failing  appetite,  and  loss  of  flesh,  preceded  for  six  weeks  the 
'  appearance  of  a  tumor  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen.  About  three 
months  from  the  first  sign  of  indisposition  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
was  voided  with  the  urine,  and  hreraaturia  continued  of  frequent  oc- 
currence throughout  the  whole  of  the  patient's  illness.  Life  in  this 
instance  lasted  for  ten  months  from  the  appearance  of  the  tumor; 
and  death  at  length  took  place  in  a  state  of  coma.  Scarcely  any  para 
was  experienced  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  illness,  though 
the  tumor  was  somewhat  tender  to  the  touch,  and  the  enormous  site 
to  which  it  attained  caused  discomfort  by  pressing  on  the  stomach,  and 
preventing  it  from  retaining  more  than  very  small  quantities  of  food. 
Emaciation,  as  in  other  cases,-  was  extreme  before  death,  and  some 
anasarcous  swelling  of  the  limbs  was  present;  while  the  child's 
strength  was  exhausted  by  frequent  returns  of  diarrhoea. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  must  warn  you  of  the  possibilitj    I 
of  mistaking  the  swelling  formed  by  a  psoas  abscess  for  that  produced  ^ 
by  enlargement  of  the  kidney.     When  psoas  abscess  occurs  m  young    \ 
children,  its  early  stages  may  readily  be  overlooked,  partly  became 
the  patient  is  unable  to  describe  those  vague  sensations  of  uneasiness 
in  the  loins  by  which  it  is  attended,  partly  because  impairment  or  loss 
of  the  power  of  walking  is  so  common  a  result  of  indisposition  of  any 
kind  in  early  life  that  it  seems*  scarcely  necessary  to  seek  for  any 
special  cause  to  explain  its  occurrence.     The  gradual  failure  of  the 
health,  the  loss  of  flesh,  and  the  occasional  disturbance  of  the  bowels, 
are  symptoms  that  attend  upon  various  disorders  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  that  present  nothing  pathognomonic  of  any.     The  tumor, 
like  that  formed  by  enlargement  of  the  kidney,  occupies  the  lumbar 
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?gion,  projecting  forwards  into  the  abdomen ;  while  fluctuation  in 
lie  abscess  is  so  often  obscure,  as  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceptible. 
!he  tumor  of  psoas  abscess,  however,  reaches  less  high  up  in  the  ab- 
oiaen  than  that  formed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  kidney ;  its  con- 
cur is  usually  more  circular,  less  oval,  and  the  tenderness  over  it  is 
1  general  greater,  than  in  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  kidney, 
is  the  affection  advances,  and  the  matter  gravitates  into  the  thigh,  or 
oints  in  the  lumbar  region,  its  nature  becomes  clearly  manifest ;  but 
hough,  as  far  as  the  final  issue  of  the  case  is  concerned,  an  error  of 
iagnosis  is  but  of  little  import,  it  is  yet  very  desirable  for  your  own 
eputation  that  you  should  not  at  any  period  have  fallen  into  a  mis- 
Bike  as  to  its  nature.  A  somewhat  similar  error,  too,  I  have  some- 
imes  seen  committed  in  cases  where  inflammation  going  on  to  the  for- 
lation  of  matter  has  attacked  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  some  part 
r  other  of  the  abdominal  viscera  just  as  one  often  sees  it  do  in  women 
fter  delivery.  In  these  circumstances  there  is  a  hard,  imperfectly 
ircutnscribed  swelling,  slow  in  its  progress,  and  attended  by  but  little 
uffering.  Its  real  nature  is  indeed  obvious  enough  if  the  swelling  is 
arefully  examined,  but  if  the  possibility  of  the  accident  is  not  borne 
1  mind,  its  nature  is  likely  to  be  misinterpreted. 

In  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  London, 
here  the  severer  forms  of  intermittent  fever  seldom  occur,  we  do 
ot  very  often  meet  with  instances  of  that  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
hich  is  common  enough  even  among  children  in  malarious  districts, 
nd  usually,  though  not  invariably,  succeeds  to  previous  attacks  of 
gue.  The  only  instance  of  it  as  a  sequela  of  ague,  which  I  have  had 
he  opportunity  of  observing,  was  presented  by  a  little  girl  6J  years 
Id,  who  had  lived  at  Fernando  Po  from  the  age  of  2£  years,  having 
ad  dysentery  at  3  years  old,  and  frequent  attacks  of  fever  subse- 
[uently.  The  enlargement  of  her  spleen  had  first  become  apparent 
t  5  years  of  age :  and  when  I  first  saw  her,  a  few  weeks  after  her 
eturn  from  Africa,  it  had  attained  so  considerable  a  size  that  her 
bdomen  measured  twenty-one  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
?he  spleen  in  this  case  reached  from  under  the  ribs  quite  down  into 
he  pelvis,  and  forwards  as  far  as  the  mesial  line  of  the  abdomen, 
ndependently  of  the  patient's  history,  which  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
rould  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  an  erroneous  diagnosis,  the 
elations  of  the  swelling  were  characteristic ;  for,  although  situated  at 
he  side  of  the  abdomen,  it  did  not  extend  backwards  into  the  lumbar 
egion  so  as  to  fill  it  up  completely,  as  an  enlarged  kidney  would  dp, 
ut  a  considerable  interval  existed  between  the  posterior  margin  of 
he  tumor  and  the  vertebral  column. 

Cases  of  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen  as  considerable  as  this  arc, 
towever,  occasionally  met  with  in  early  life,  quite  independently  of 
he  influence  of  malaria,  but  in  connection  with  that  morbid  state  of 
he  circulating  fluid  to  which  the  name  of  leucaemia  has  been  applied. 
?or  the  most  part  I  believe  this  condition  dates  back  to  early  infancy, 
.nd  I  have  known  considerable  enlargement  of  the  spleen  associated 
nth  it  in  a  child  only  three  months  old ;  and  though  in  the  majority 
f  cases  which  I  have  observed,  the  age  of  the  patients  varied  from 
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9  to  15  months,  yet  the  size  that  the  spleen  then  presented  cleirlj 
showed  that  its  enlargement  must  have  begun  long  before  that  time. 
The  early  age  at  which  this  condition  has  been  noticed,  clearly  nee* 
tives  its  supposed  dependence  on  protracted  lactation ;'  whili  it! 
occurrence  among  the  children  of  the  wealthier  classes,  as  veil  u 
among  those  of  the  poor,  shows  that  it  depends  on  constitutional 
causes,  not  merely  on  bad  air,  or  other 'unfavorable  hygienic  influ- 
ences. In  "its  minor  degrees  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  not 
un frequently  overlooked,  and  I  have  sometimes  discovered  it  where  it 
had  not  been  at  all  suspected,  but  where  the  pallor  of  the  child,  the 
peculiar  waxen  hue  of  its  surface,  its  failing  strength,  and  loss  of 
flesh,  yet  unassociated  with  the  evidences  of  tuberculosis,  betrayed  to 
those  who  were  familiar  with  its  features  the  real  nature  of  the  ail- 
ment. In  such  cases  the  enlarged  spleen  sometimes  returns  to  it* 
proper  size  in  proportion  as  the  health  of  the  child  improves,  u  it 
often  does  under  a  tonic  treatment  combined  with  the  employment  of 
preparations  of  iron  and  quinine.  When  the  deprivation  of  the  bfood, 
however,  is  very  considerable,  no  amendment  follows  treatment; 
while  not  only  does  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  become  more  and 
more  considerable,  but  in  very  many  instances  the  liver  also  partici- 
pates in  the  change ;  and  two  distinct  tumors  may  then  be  perceired 
in  the  abdomen  ;  the  one  of  an  elongated  form,  seated  on  the  left  side. 
and  often  dipping  down  into  the  pelvis  ;  the  other,  of  a  more  rounded 
shape,  principally  occupying  the  right  side,  and  not  descending  60  low. 
When  the  enlargement  is  very  considerable,  the  circulation  throngh 
the  abdominal  vessels  is  interfered  with,  and  the  superficial  veins  in 
consequence  become  enlarged  ;  but  it  is  decidedly  unusual  for  ascites 
to  he  produced.  The  smoothness  of  the  surface  of  these  tumors,  and 
their  equable  firmness,  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  growths  of  a 
malignant  kind  ;  all  of  which,  by  the  by,  are  of  far  greater  rarity  than 
those  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

It  now  and  then  happens  in  connection  with  this  affection  that  a 
great  disposition  to  hemorrhage  manifests  itself;  and  this  not  only  in 
the  appearance  of  petechias  on  the  surface,  but  also  in  the  occurrence 
of   formidable  or  even   fatal  epistaxis,   or  hacinatemesis."     I  believe 

1  An  idea  suggested  by  Dr.  Battcrsby,  to  whoso  article  on  Enlargement  of  the  Lira 
and  Spleen  in  Children,  in  Dublin  Med.  Journal,  May,  18*19,  p.  308,  we  are  indebted  for 
cullini;  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  cases  of  this  description. 

a  I  have  seen  three  ca>es  of  that  tendency  to  hemorrhage  which,  while  *om«:m« 
associated  with  splenic  enlargement,  is  not  so  by  any  means  invariably,  and  which  tbe 
Germans  have  described  as  a  distinct  and  independent  form  of  disease. 

My  patients,  of  whom  the  youngest  was  a  boy  aged  six  weeks,  the  other  two  girltard 
eight  and  eleven  years  respectively,  died  of  hemorrhage,  which  took  place  from  tb« 
bowels,  the  stomach,  and,  in  the  two  elder  children,  from  the  nose  also.  In  the  eWrt 
girl  the  hemorrhage  was  accompanied  by  a  general  piirpurous  eruption,  and  ecchnnwej 
appeared  on  the  infant.  In  the  elder  girl  the  attack  succeeded  to  measles,  but  there  wai 
no  assignable  cause  for  it  in  the  others. 

I  do  nut  dwell  further  on  these  cases  here,  because  their  occurrence  is  not  limited  to«rly 
life,  and  because,  be  their  cause  what  it  may,  it  is  by  no  means  identical  with  that  whrh 
constitutes  leucaemia. 

With  reference  to  leucaemia,  the  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  a  paper  bf 
1-o^liiier,  at  p.  l'Oo  of  his  "Aus  dem  Franz  Joseph  Kinder-Spitale,"  bvo,  Prag.  liM'- 
Concerning    the    hemorrhagic    diathesis,  the  best  account  is  still  that  given   by  Lioge, 
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however,  that  this  accident  is  to  be  looked  for  in  children  of  five  years 
old  and  upwards  rather  than  in  infants.  They  indeed  generally  fade 
away  with  no  very  definite  symptoms,  but. grow  feebler  and  feebler, 
just  as  women  with  large  ovarian  tumors  may  often  be  observed  to 
do,  when  the  blood  which  should  nourish  the  body  is  diverted  to  the 
supply  of  the  morbid  growth.  The  appetite  usually  keeps  up,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  bowels  continue  regular,  though  diarrhoea  occa- 
sionally takes  place ;  and  the  loss  of  strength,  the  increasing  pallor, 
and  the  more  and  more  waxen  hue  of  the  surface,  are  in  general  more 
remarkable  than  even  the  loss  of  flesh,  though  towards  the  end  of  life 
that  too  is  often  very  considerable.  Slight  irregular  febrile  disturb- 
ance is  seldom  absent  as  the  disease  advances,  and  seems,  just  as  in 
cases  of  general  tuberculosis,  to  contribute  not  a  little  to  exhaust  the 
patient.  I  do  not  know  indeed  how  more  shortly  or  more  correctly 
to  sum  up  the  symptoms  of  this  affection,  than  by  saying  that  they 
are  those  of  general  tuberculosis,  but  with  greater  pallor  of  the  sur- 
face, less  apparent  suffering  or  distress,  less  disturbance  of  any  one 
set  of  functions,  less  rapid  loss  of  flesh;  and  with  an  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  which  gives  a  clue  to  the  understanding  of  the  whole  train 
of  phenomena. 

The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  generally  unfavorable;  I  should 
imagine  it  to  be  far  more  so  in  these  circumstances  than  when  the 
affection  of  the  spleen  is  the  result  of  the  influence  of  malaria.  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  kind  of  treatment  which  is  appropriate, 
and  which  should  be  steadily  continued  for  months  without  the  in- 
dulgence of  too  sanguine  expectations  of  speedy  amendment.  I  will 
only  add  that  the  raw  meat  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made 
as  of  so  much  service  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  is  also  of  special  use  in 
some  of  these  cases ;  being  in  general  readily  taken,  and  perfectly 
well  assimilated. 

This  last  class  of  cases  forms  no  inapt  transition  to  those  other  va- 
rieties of  cachectic  disease,  concerning  which  something  must  be  said 
before  we  pass  to  the  acute  blood  diseases,  the  febrile  affections  of  in- 
fancy and  childhood.  We  have  already  studied  tuberculosis,  the 
most  important  of  these  cachexia,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  pro- 
duction of  phthisis,  or  of  tubercular  peritonitis  and  mesenteric  disease, 
or  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  Just  now,  too,  we  have  been  glancing  at 
a  class  of  cases,  at  present  but  imperfectly  understood,  in  which  the 
evil  takes  its  rise  in  some  deep-seated  defect  of  nutrition ;  but  there 
still  remain  three  important  affections,  syphilis,  scrofula,  and  rickets, 
which  call  for  a  longer  notice  than  we  have  leisure  to  bestow. 

Syphilis,  as  it  occurs  in  the  infant,  presents  many  important  differ- 
ences from  the  characters  which  it  assumes  in  the  adult ;  nor  is  there 
in  this  anything  to  excite  our  surprise,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  very 
different  circumstances  in  which,  in  the  two  cases,  the  poison  infects 
the  organism.     In  the  adult,  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  are 

in  Oppeobeim's  Zeitschrift,  Oct.,  1850.  See  also  Virchow's  Specielle  Pathologic,  vol.  i, 
p.  263  5  two  papers  by  Leudet,  in  Memoiresde  la  Socilte  de  Biologie  fox  1858  and  1859 ; 
and  two  others  by  Veit,  in  Virchow's  Archiv  for  1858. 
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• 

almost  always  the  result  of  the  direct  inoculation  of  the  system  with 
the  venereal  virus.  In  the  child,  infection  by  that  mode  s^dom  oc- 
curs ;  and  the  communication  of  the  disease  from  the  mother  tarter 
child  during  its  birth,  which  was  once  supposed  to  be  the 
inode  of  ongjh  of  infantile  syphilis,  is  now  justly  regarded  a 
rarity,  that  ire  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  impossible.  The  fnfectkm 
*  of  a  child  by  sucking  the  milk  of  a  syphilitic  nurse,  is,  to  saj  die 
least,  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  and  the  weight  of  evidence  n  de- 
cidedly against  its  ever  taking  place.  Cases,  indeed^  are  by  bo 
means  unusual  in  which  the  nipple  of  v%  previously  healthy  aurte 
having  been  ezcbriated  by  the  mouth  oF'a  syphilitic  nursling,  the 

4    disease  is  communicated  to  her  own  child,  who  shares  the  breast  with 
its  foster-brother ;  but  between  thfi  accident  and  the  direct  transmis- 

V  sion  of  syphilis  by  the  milk,  there  is  obviously  no  analogy.  In  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  cases  the  infant  has,  without  doubt,  contracted 
the  disease  in  the  womb,  although  its  indications  comparatively  set 
domjphow  themselves  until  at  least  fourteen  days  after  birth.  In  many 
of  these  cases  the  mother  has,  during  her  pregnancy,  been  the  subject 
of  primary  syphilis,  or  if  not,  has  presented  well-marked  secotuUry 
symptomr;  *nd  under  either  of  these  conditions  we  £an  understand 
th*t  her  infected  blood  may  deteriorate  that  of  her  infant,  and  give 

SI  to  consequences  morp  or  less  analogous  to  those  from  which  she 
/recently  suffered  herself.  Cases,  however,  are  now  and  then  met 
with  in  which  the  venereal  taint  appears  to  have  been  derived  entirely 
from  the  father ;  the  mother,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  not  having 
suffered  at  any  time  either,  from  primary  or  seoondary  symptoms ;  al- 
though she  has  given  birth  to  an  infant  affected  with  all  the  character* 
istic  marks  of  syphilitic  disease.1 

Through  whichever  of  these  media  the  infant  becomes  infected  with 
syphilis,  symptoms  of  the  same  kind  appear,  though  there  is  no  invari- 
able order  in  which  they  show  themselves  ;  and  coryza  is  its  earliest 
indication  in  one  case,  a  cutaneous  eruption  in  a  second,  ulceration 
about  the  corners  of  the  mouth  in  a  third.  When  we  consider  the 
frequency  with  which  abortion  or  premature  labor  appears  to  be  due 
to  the  influence  of  syphilitic  poison,  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  cases  would  be  by  no  means  unusual  in  which  infants  at  the  mo* 
ment  of  their  birth  have  presented  evidences  of  the  "venereal  taint. 
This,  however,  is  very  seldom  the  case — so  seldom,  indeed,  that  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  an  instance  of  it,  and  M.  Trousseau 
of  Paris,*  whose  appointment  at  the  Hopital  Necker  in  that  city  gave 
him  most  ample  opportunities  for  observing  the  diseases  of  early 
infancy,  bears  testimony  to  its  extreme  rarity.  Children,  although 
infected  with  syphilis,  and  in  whom  the  signs  of  the  disease  speedily 
show  themselves,  are  yet  generally  well  nourished,  and  apparently  in 
good  health,  at  the  time  of  birth.     This,  too,  is  observed  to  be  the 

•  Ample  evidence  of  this  is  collected  by  M.  Didey,  at  p.  22  of  hUTraite  de  la  Syphilis 
des  Enfant!  Nouveau-Ne'a,  8vo,  Paris,  1854. 

*  See  his  very  valuable  memoir  on  Infantile  Syphilis,  in  the  Archives  G4n.  de  MM* 
ecine  for  October,  1818;  and  his  lecture  on  tht)  subject  at  p.  291  of  vol.  iii,  of  hU  Cbniqve 
•de  lHotel  Dieu,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1865. 
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case  even  where  the  mother  has   suffered  severely  from  secondary 
symptoms,  has  already  aborted  frequently,  or  has  given  birth  prema- 
turely to  dead  children  whose  cuticle  was  peeling  off — a  condition 
generally  regarded,  though  far  from  being  satisfactorily  proved,  to  be 
an  effect  of  the  venereal  poison.    When  she  at  length  produces  a  living 
child,  there  is  nothing  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  after  its  birth 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  offspring  of  the  most  healthy  parents.    After 
the  lapse  of  that  time  the  first  symptom  of  disease  shows  itself:  and 
most  commonly  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  occurrence  of  a  degree 
of  snuffling  with  the  child's  breathing,  and  slight  difficulty  in  suck- 
ing—  the  signs,  in  short,  of  ordinary  coryza.1     Now  and  then,  as*  I 
stated  some  days  ago,1  no  other  indication  of  syphilis  appears ;  but 
nevertheless  the  coryza  does  not  yield  until  after  the  child  has  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  mercurial  remedies — a  fact  which 
would  seem  to  show  that,  although  unaccompanied  with  other  signs 
of  venereal  taint,  the  snuffles  of  young  infants  are  sometimes  produced 
by  that  cause.     In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  the  coryza  does 
not  continue  long  without  characteristic  signs  of  disease  appearing 
about  the  nostrils  themselves,  and  without  syphilitic  eruptions  break- 
ing out  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nostrils  secretes  a  yellow  ichorous  matter,  sometimes  slightly  streaked 
with  blood,  which,  drying,  obstructs  thfc  opening  of  the  nostrils,  and 
renders  breathing  and  sucking  very  distressing  to   the  child.     The 
voice,  too,  before  long,  becomes  affected,  and  assumes  a  peculiar  hoarse 
tone,  which  has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  sound  of  a  child's 
penny  trumpet,  and  which,  when  you  once  have  heard,  you  will  at 
once  recognize  as  almost  pathognomonic  of  syphilis.     This  change  of 
voice  depends  no  doubt  on  the  affection  of  the  throat,  which  you  will 
often  see,  in  common  with  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  to  be  red  and 
shining,  and  to  present  many  superficial  ulcerations.     The  skin  of  the 
upper  lip,  over  which  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  runs,  often  be- 
comes excoriated,  or  if  not,  it   assumes  a  peculiar   yellowish-brown 
color,  like  the  hue  of  a  faded  leaf.     Should  the  disease  be  unchecked, 
large  patches  of  the  skin  upon  the  face  and  forehead  put  on  this  ap- 
pearance, which  seems  due  to  a  kind  of  staining  of  the  part,  and  is 
unaccompanied  with  any  alteration  of  its  texture.     Both  lips  before 
long  become  affected ;  a  number  of  minute  perpendicular  fissures  take 
place  in  them,  which  bleed  whenever  the  infant  sucks;  and  small  ul- 
cerations appear  at  either  angle  of  the  mouth.     It  generally  happens, 
however,  before  these  effects  of  the  disease  have  become  very  obvious 
about  the  mouth,  that  the  skin  in  various  parts  presents  appearances 
equally  characteristic.    Though  not  limited  to  any  situation,  the  erup- 
tion of  syphilis  usually  makes  its  appearance  about  the  buttocks  and 
nates,  in  the  form  of  small  circular  spots  of  coppery  red  color,  having 
a  slightly  shining  surface,  and  disposed  to  become  somewhat  rough 

1  Diday  has  collected  the  particulars  of  158  cases,  in  which  the  date  of  the  appearance 
of  the  first  symptom  of  syphilis  was  accurately  noted.  It  showed  itself  in  86  within  the 
first  month,  and  in  110  within  six  weeks,  while  there  were  but  twelve  instances  in  which 
it  was  deferred  beyond  the  third  month.    Op.  cit,,  p.  164. 

a  In  Lecture  XIX,  p.  352. 
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at  their  centre  from  the  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  in  that  situ- 
ation. The  spots  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  anus  often  degenerate 
into  small,  soft,  spongy  ulcerations,  with  a  slightly  elevated  base;  the 
margins  of  the  anus  become  fissured ;  and  the  skin  about  the  scrotum 
and  along  the  inside  of  the  thighs  grows  red,  sore,  cracked,  shining, 
and  denuded  of  its  epidermis.  The  eyes  grow  weak,  the  margins  of 
the  eyelids  sore,  and  a  scanty,  adhesive,  puriform  secretion  is  poured 
out  from  the  Meibomian  glands,  attended  with  but  little  redness  of  the 
conjunctiva.  Sometimes,  too,  the  hair  of  the  head  drops  off,  as  small, 
red,  sometimes  slightly  elevated  spots,  extend  over  the  scalp. 

The  child  is  generally  by  this  time  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  weak- 
ness and  attenuation :  but  even  when  the  disease  proves  fatal,  it  does 
not,  as  in  the  adult,  affect  the  bones.  I  have  chanced,  indeed,  to  see 
one  instance  of  destruction  of  the  bony  palate  from  this  cause  in  an 
infant  of  a  few  months  old;  but  so  rare  is  the  occurrence,  that  the 
late  Mr.  Colics,  of  Dublin,1  notwithstanding  his  immense  experience, 
states  that  he  had  never  observed  it.  Should  life  be  prolonged  after 
the  disease  has  reached  an  advanced  stage,  its  further  manifestations 
consist  in  the  formation  of  small  pustules  about  the  mouth,  especially 
upon  the  lower  lip  and  chin,  which  destroys  the  cutis,  and  leave  the 
surface  after  they  have  healed  much  scarred  by  their  cicatrices.  The 
epidermis,  too,  in  some  bad  cases  peels  off  the  hands  and  feet;  it  gener- 
ally becomes  thickened  to  a  kind  of  crust,  like  that  which  forms  on 
the  hands  in  psoriasis  palmaria,  and  then  cracking,  falls  off  in  patches, 
leaving  the  skin  fissured,  and  sometimes  deeply  ulcerated  at  the  bend 
of  the  wrist,  or  at  the  flexures  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  new  and 
delicate  epidermis  in  its  turn  undergoes  a  similar  thickening,  and  be- 
comes detached  in  the  same  manner,  or  else  it  continues  white  and 
thin,  but  shrivelled,  and  looking  like  the  sodden  and  wrinkled  skin  of 
a  washerwoman's  hand,  and  peeling  off  in  little  fragments,  leaves  the 
cutis,  especially  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  red,  and  bleeding 
slightly,  even  on  the  gentlest  touch. 

Although  such  are  the  effects  that  may  flow  from  infantile  syphilis 
when  it  runs  its  course  unchecked,  it  yet  happens  but  rarely  that  we 
meet  in  any  case  with  all  the  symptoms  that  have  just  been  described. 
Most  serious  constitutional  disturbance  is  associated  with  the  local 
mischief,  and  the  child  often  falls  a  victim  to  the  former,  when  the 
outward  signs  of  syphilitic  disease  are  yet  comparatively  slight.  It 
wastes  rapidly,  it  suffers  from  sickness,  or  its  bowels  become  much 
purged;  it  is  constantly  fretful  and  uneasy;  the  advance  of  ossifica- 
tion is  arrested  ;•  the  head  feels  soft,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle  is 
large;  oircumstances  which  sometimes  lead  to  the  suspicion  that 
chronic  hydrocephalus  had  come  on,  though,  if  the  poison  of  syph- 
ilis should  be  eradicated  from  the  system,  the  completeness  of  the 
fatient's  recovery  shows  that  no  serious  cerebral  disease  had  existed, 
n  cnildren  affected  by  this  syphilitic  cachexia,  not  only  are  the  loss  of 
flesh,  and  that  withered  aspect  which  gives  to  infancy  the  appearance 
of  old  age,  very  remarkable,  but  also  the  bloodless  state  of  the  con- 

1  Practical  Observations  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  Svo,  p.  271.    London,  1837. 
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junctiva,  and  the  yellow,  waxen  hue  of  the  skin,  like  that  of  a  person 
who  has  been  reduced  to  the  most  extreme  decree  of  anaemia.  Even 
in  children  who  have  survived  their  earliest  infancy,  and  in  whom  the 
disease  though  not  completely  eradicated  has  yet  been  kept  in  check, 
this  color  of  the  skin  continues,  and  seems  indeed  to  be  an  almost 
pathognomonic  sign  of  the  affection  from  which  they  are  suffering. 

When  imperfectly  cured,  other  indications  of  the  disease  remain 
besides  the  impairment  of  the  general  health,  the  loss  of  flesh,  and 
the  peculiar  color  of  the  skin  ;  or  at  least,  if  not  constantly  present, 
they  show  themselves  from  time  to  time,  reappearing  at  uncertain 
intervals,  without  there  being  any  fresh  cause  for  their  manifestation. 
Such  symptoms  are  the  return  of  the  small  copper-colored  spots,  which, 
however,  seldom  reappear  in  considerable  numbers ;  the  general  loss 
of  hair;  the  existence  of  a  slight  degree  of  coryza;  the  appearance  of 
one  or  two  soft  tubercular  elevations,  with  ulcerated  summits,  about 
the  organs  of  generation,  or  the  outbreak  of  a  very  severe  and  unman- 
ageable intertrigo.  In  other  instances,  there  are  few  local  signs  of  the 
disease  beyond  the  occurrence  of  small  ulcerations  at  each  angle  of 
the  mouth,  or  the  development  of  large  soft  condylomata  at  the  verge 
of  the  anus,  or  in  a  few  instances  the  formation  of  exceedingly  trouble- 
some ulcerations,  having  a  slightly  elevated  base,  between  the  fingers 
and  toes,  which  last  appearances  seem  to  belong  to  the  tertiary  rather 
than  to  the  secondary  consequences  of  syphilitic  disease. 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  proves  fatal, 
vary  in  different  cases ;  for  while  death  sometimes  takes  place  speedily 
under  the  first  outbreak  of  its  symptoms,  life  is  in  other  instances 
prolonged  for  several  months.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  more  marked 
signs  of  the  disease  recede  for  a  time,  either  spontaneously  or  under 
medical  treatment,  but  the  evidences  of  the  syphilitic  cachexia  con- 
tinue; the  child  never  regains  its  health,  glandular  enlargement  takes 
place,  and  it  either  dies  phthisical,  or  else  drags  out  a  miserable  ex- 
istence until  son#  intercurrent  disease,  as  pneumonia  or  diarrhoea, 
supervenes  and  destroys  it. 

Within  the  last  few  years  anatomical  research  has  discovered  certain 
organic  affections  of  the  viscera  connected  with  the  syphilitic  cachexia, 
to  which  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease  is,  at  any  rate  in  some 
measure,  to  be  attributed.  Suppuration  of  the  thymus  gland,  the 
formation  of  small  indurated  nodules  throughout  the  lungs  passing 
rapidly  into  a  state  of  suppuration,  and  the  occurrence  of  that  albu- 
minoid degeneration  and  enlargement  of  the  liver  of  which  I  spoke 
at  the  commencement  of  this  lecture,  are  the  more  important  changes 
with  which  the  researches  of  MM.  Dubois,1  Depaul,8  and  Gubler,'  have 
made  us  acquainted.  With  reference  to  the  alterations  in  the  lungs, 
their  relation  to  genuine  lobular  pneumonia  seems  to  be  uncertain, 
and  it  also  appears  to  be  somewhat  doubtful  whether  their  connection 
-with  infantile  syphilis,  is  anything  more  than  the  result  of  mere  acci- 

1  Gar.  Mid.de  Paris,  1850,  p.  302. 
a  Ibid.,  1651,  p.  288. 

*  Memoires  de  la  Soefete  de  Biologic,  1853,  p.  25.  "See  also,  with  reference  to  these 
•objects,  the  recent  work  of  M.  Diday,  already  referred  to. 
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dental  complication ;  but  the  evidence  of  the  dependence  of  the  affec- 
tion of  the  thymus  and  of  the  liver  on  the  syphilitic  poison  must  be 
regarded  as  conclusive. 

Though  the  consequences  of  infantile  syphilis  are  so  serious,  ft  it 
be  either  let  alone  or  inefficiently  treated,  a  fatal  result  seldom  takes 
place  if  remedies  are  employed  before  the  syphilitic  cachexia  has 
become  fully  established,  and  if  treatment,  when  once  begun,  is  per- 
severingly  continued  for  some  time  after  the  complete  disappearance 
of  every  symptom.  This,  indeed,  sometimes  implies  the  continuance 
of  treatment  for  two  or  even  three  months ;  for  so  long  as  any  symp- 
tom remains,  be  it  only  a  slight  spot  of  eruption,  or  a  small  condyloma 
about  the  anus,  the  suspension  of  remedies  will  be  certainly  followed 
by  the  reappearance  of  the  whole  train  of  symptoms.  Even  after  the 
apparent  cure  of  the  affection,  it  is  not  wise  hastily  to  omit  all  medi- 
cines, since,  just  as  in  the  adult,  the*  symptoms  have  a  great  tendency 
to  recur. 

Mercury  in  some  form  or  other  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
cure  of  this  affection.  It  has  been  recommended  by  some  writers  no; 
to  administer  it  directly  to  the  child,  but  to  content  ourselves  with 
bringing  the  mother's  system  gently  under  the  mercurial  influence, 
and  to  cure  the  infant  through  her  medium.  In  some  slight  cases  this 
may  suffice,  and  in  almost  all,  the  cure  of  the  infant  is  materially  ex- 
pedited by  the  administration  of  the  remedy  to  its  mother;  but  I 
think  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  expedient  to  give  mercury  likewise 
to  the  child.  For  internal  administration  I  prefer  the  hydrargyrum 
cum  crctS,  to  any  other  form  of  the  remedy,  and  give  it  in  doses  of  a 
grain  twice  a  day  to  a  child  of  six  weeks  old,  combining  it  with  two 
or  three  grains  of  chalk  if  the  bowels  be  disturbed  at  the  time  of 
commencing  the  treatment,  or  if  they  become  so  during  its  continu- 
ance. I  have  never  found  it  seriously  disagree,  though  sometimes  it 
causes  sickness,  in  which  case  small  doses  of  calomel,  or  of  the  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate,  may  be  substituted  for  ft  In  some  cases, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  mercurial  employed,  its  protracted  use  oc- 
casions such  great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  discontinue  the  remedy.  Usually,  the  child  becomes  able  to  take 
it  again,  after  a  pause  of  two  or  three  days  ;  but  if  this  should  not  be 
the  ease,  we  must  leave  it  off,  and  content  ourselves  with  ordering  a 
scruple  of  mercurial  ointment  to  be  rubbed  into  the  thighs  or  the 
axillae  twice  a  day ;  or  with  letting  the  child  wear  the  mercurial  belt. 
This  simple  contrivance,  which  consists  in  nothing  else  than  swathing 
a  piece  of  flannel,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  smeared  daily  with 
the  unguentum  hydrargyri,  around  the  abdomen  of  the  infant,  \i 
spoken  of  by  those  who  have  employed  it  most  as  being  an  exceed- 
ingly efficacious  method  of  bringing  the  system  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,  and  as  free  from  all  the  risks  of  disordering  the  child's  health 
which  attend  upon  the  internal  administration  of  that  remedy.  In 
hospital  practice  I  confess  that  I  have  scarcely  tried  its  merits;  ftrl 
found  that  while  I  could  give  powders  without  suspicion,  the  mercu- 
rial ointment  was  known  ^  and  inconvenience  arose  from  the  remedy 
betraying  the  nature  of  the  disease.     This  objection  might  probably 
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have  been  got  rid  of  by  coloring  the  ointment  with  cinnabar ;  but  my 
experience  of  the  gray  powder  was  on  the  whole  so  satisfactory,  that 
I  felt  the  less  anxious  to  try  a  new  plan  of  treatment. 

As  a  local  application  to  the  sores,  the  black  wash  usually  agrees 
better  than  anything  else ;  but  the  large  soft  condylomata,  which  form 
about  the  anus,  often  require  to  be  touched  with  the  solid  nitrate 
of  silver.  It  very  often  happens  that  as  the  syphilitic  symptoms  dis- 
appear, the  health  of  the  child  becomes  perfectly  restored  under  the 
use  of  no  other  remedy  than  mercury.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, some  tonic  medicine  or  other  must  be  given.  If  the  bowels  be 
disordered,  the  liquor  cinchonse,  or  the  extract  of  sarsaparilla,  will  be 
found  very  useful.  If  there  be  no*  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation,  mi- 
nute doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  in  combination  with  the 
extract  of  sarsaparilla;  but  if  the  syphilitic  cachexia  be  well  marked, 
and  the  child  have  suffered  long  from  the  disease,  or  have  had  fre- 
quent returns  of  its  symptoms,  no  remedy  has  appeared  to  be  so  ser- 
viceable as  the  iodide  of  iron,  which  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  sy- 
rup, and  is  in  .most  cases  taken  by  the  child  very  readily,  while  it  is 
seldom  found  to  disagree. 


LECTURE  XLL 

Cachexia  of  Early  Life,  continued. 

Scrofula — not  identical  with  tuberculosis — its  characteristics — notice  of  a  few  of  its  symp- 
toms.— Scrofulous  abscesses — swelling  of  glands,  otorrboea,  and  ozama — leucorrbosal 
discharges. 

Rickets— due  almost  entirely  to  injurious  hygienic  influences— alleged  occasional  occur- 
rence as  a  congenital  condition — its  general  characteristics  seen  in  the  skeleton — age 
at  which  it  commences — general  symptoms — influence  oh  the  skull,  chest,  and  skele- 
ton generally — mode  of  production  of  deformities  investigated. — Diseases  complicating 
rickets — albuminoid  disease  of  different  organs — spasm  of  glottis — hydrocephalus — 
bronchitis. — Principles  of  treatment  of  rickets. 

Concerning  Scrofula  I  have  but  little  to  say,  for  its  more  important 
manifestations  are  of  a  kind  which  custom  and  convenience  have 
assigned  to  the  care  of  the  surgeon  rather  than  to  that  of  the  physi- 
cian. Closely  allied  in  its  essential  nature  to  tuberculosis ;  like  it, 
hereditary,  like  it  induced  by  scanty  food,  defective  ventilation,  and 
an  unhealthy  dwelling,  and  proving  fatal  in  many  fcases  by  becoming 
associated  with  phthisis,  or  with  hydrocephalus,  there  yet  are  differ- 
ences between  tuberculosis  and  scrofula  at  least  as  marked  as  those 
which  separate  diphtheria  from  scarlatina,  and  the  tendency  of  patho- 
logical research  appears  to  be  to  render  these  differences  more  and 
more  obvious.  Scrofula  is  much  more  limited  than  tuberculosis  to 
early  life;  it  affects  the  bony  structures,  the  skin  and  the  mucous 
membranes  continuous  with  it,  and  the  absorbent  glands,  in  preference- 
to  the  lungs,  the  brain,  or  the  serous  membranes.     Fatty  degeneration 
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of  the  liver  accompanies  tuberculosis ;  the  albuminoid  or  amyloid  affec- 
tion of  that  organ  is  a  not  infrequent  attendant  on  scrofula. 

Scrofula  and  tuberculosis  do  not  mutually  pass  into  each  other.  It 
is  true  that  the  manifestations  of  the  latter  often  supervene  in  the 
course  of  the  former,  but  the  converse  of  this  docs  not  hold  good,  and 
we  do  not  usually  find  children  suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  whom 
the  signs  of  scrofula  become  superadded,  while  not  unfrequently  whole 
families  display  one  or  the  other  diathesis  in  its  most  aggravated  forms 
perfectly  uncomplicated. 

Having  thus  expressed  my  opinion  with  reference  to  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  scrofula  and  tuberculosis,  it  remains  for  me  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  some  of  those  most  frequent  manifestations 
of  the  scrofulous  cachexia  with  which  I  have  become  practically  ac- 
quainted. 

Apart  from  the  impetiginous  and  eczematous  eruptions  on  the  face 
and  scalp  which  not  unfrequently  make  their  appearance  in  strumoos 
children  even  before  dentition  has  commenced,  one  of  the  earliest 
signs  of  the  scrofulous  habit  consists  in  the  occurrence  of  small 
abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  These  abscesses  form 
usually  on  the  extremities,  though  not  in  general  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  joints.  They  are  extremely  indolent  in  their  character— at 
first  they  are  felt  beneath  the  skin  as  small  round  indurations  of  the 
size  of  a  bean  o%  of  a  small  marble,  and  slightly  movable.  They 
are  not  at  all  tender  to  the  touch ;  they  increase  in  size  very  slowly; 
sometimes  indeed  they  disappear  spontaneously,  but  in  the  majority 
of  instances  they  approach  by  slow  degrees  to  the  surface,  and  then 
project  above  it.  After  they  have  done  so,  however,  the  skin  some- 
times continues  unchanged  for  a  week  or  two ;  and  even  after  it  has 
become  red,  and  the  abscesses  have  seemed  about  to  burst,  they  may 
still  remain  so  for  many  days,  before  a  small  opening  forms  through 
which  their  contents  escape.  They  then  collapse,  and  finally  disap- 
pear ;  a  slight  depression  of  the  skin,  and  a  degree  of  lividity  of  the 
surface,  marking  for  a  considerable  time  the  situation  which  they  had 
occupied.  Occasionally  such  collections  of  matter  form  under  the 
scalp,  and  this  even  independently  of  any  previous  cutaneous  affection; 
but  their  usual  seat  is  that  which  I  have  indicated.  Sometimes  they 
may  be  observed  near  the  elbow-joint,  and  then  they  raise  the  appre- 
hension, which  is  often  groundless,  of  their  being  related  to  some 
grave  mischief  going  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  joint.  Their 
import  is  much  more  serious  when  they  occupy  a  scat  about  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  or  on  one  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  since  in  those 
situations  they  are  almost  always  associated  with  thickening  of  the 
periosteum,  and  their  tendency  unquestionably  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  ultimately  to  involve  the  bone  itself. 

I  believe  that  in  whatever  situation  these  abscesses  are  met  with, 
they  ought  to  be  let  alone,  and  all  treatment  should  be  essentially 
constitutional.  When  they  form  in  the  hand,  or  on  the  phalanges  of 
the  fingers,  the  affected  parts  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  by 
means  of  a  splint  of  gutta  percha ;  but  while  mere  periosteal  thick- 
ening sometimes  disappears  more  quickly  if  the  surface  is  painted 
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from  time  to  time  with  tincture  of  iodine,  I  have  not  found  any  benefit 
from  its  application  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abscesses,  wherever  they 
may  have  been  seated. 

Swelling  of  the  superficial  absorbent  glands,  especially  of  those 
situated  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  down  the  sule  of  the  neck,  is 
another  very  characteristic  sign  of  the  scrofulous  habit.  The  irri- 
tation attendant  on  the  latter  stages  of  the  first  dentition  often  seems 
to  give  the  first  occasion  to  some  slight  enlargement  of  these  glands, 
though  it  is  not  in  general  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  often  not 
till  a  considerably  later  period,  that  the  increase  becomes  so  remark- 
able as.  to  attract  notice.  In  consequence,  however,  of  some  acci- 
dental exposure  to  cold,  after  an  attack  of  measles,  or  of  some  debili- 
tating disorder ;  or  sometimes  altogether  independently  of  any  obvious 
exciting  cause ;  one  or  other  of  these  glands  will  somewhat  rapidly 
increase  in  size.  It  may  so  continue  enlarged  but  not  otherwise  al- 
tered, but  usually  it  becomes  painful,  tender  to  the  touch,  adherent 
to  the  skin  which  before  moved  freely  over  it ;  and  then  inflammation 
going  on  both  in  it  and  the  adjacent  cellular  tissue,  an  abscess  forms, 
which  eventually  discharges  its  contents  by  an  irregular  opening,  that 
leaves  on  healing  a  depressed  and  puckered  scar.  The  inflammation 
is  often  slowly  propagated  to  adjacent  glands,  and  several  abscesses 
may  then  form  in  succession,  each  of  which  leaves  a  similar  scar,  and 
thus  increases  the  deformity.  Nor  is  this  all ;  but  the  abscesses  often 
continue  to  discharge  for  some  time,  and  sinuses  not  unfrequently  lead 
from  one  to  another ;  while  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  edges  of  the 
wound  interferes  with  its  healing,  and  thus  increases  the  size  of  the 
Bear,  and  tends  to  produce  those  uneven  cicatrices  which  seam  the 
neck  of  many  scrofulous  patients. 

Ther^  are  besides  some  instances  of  nwch  rarer  occurrence  in  which 
the  glands  increase  to  the  size  of  a  lien's  egg  or  even  to  larger  dimen- 
sions, but  show  no  disposition  to  suppurate,  although  they  may  affect 
both  sides  of  the  neck  and  produce  a  deformity  similar  to  that  which 
is  occasioned  by  goitre.  The  glands,  I  believe,  in  these  cases  have 
undergone  the  albuminoid  or  amyloid  transfonnation  ;  rather  than 
that  infiltration  with  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  material  which  is  their 
most  common  change. 

I  have  no  faith  in  cases  of  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  cervical 
glands,  in  the  influence  of  application  of  iodine  or  of  any  other 
supposed  discutient  as  a  means  of  producing  their  absorption.  In 
some  cases  indeed  I  admit  that  in  combination  with  tonic  remedies, 
and  a  protracted  stay  at  the  sea-side,  the  local  means  have  appeared 
to  conduce,  perhaps  have  really  contributed  to  this  end ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  I  have  seen  not  a  few  instances  in  which  inflammation  has 
appeared  to  be  excited *by  them,  and  in  which  the  occurrence  of  suppu- 
ration has  seemed  to  be  entirely  due  to  local  applications  intended  to 
promote  the  absorption  of  the  swellings.  I  confine  myself  therefore 
to  the  mere  application  of  dry  cotton- wool  covered  with  oiled  silk, 
which  I  direct  to  be  worn  constantly  even  for  months  together,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  uniformity  of  temperature  around  the  part.  If,  in 
spite  of  this  precaution,  and  of  all  means  calculated  to  promote  the 
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general  health,  suppuration  should  take  place,  the  abscess  mm 
be  allowed  to  burst  spontaneously,  but  when  thinning  of  the  skis 
has  already  begun  to  bo  apparent,  a  very  small  puncture  must  U 
made  by  a  narrow -blatlcd  lancet,  and  the  opening  allowed  to  close  m 
speedily  ;is  possible;  no  other  application  being  made  than  airoplt 
water  dressing  for  the  first  few  hours,  and  afterwards  a  piece  of  dr* 
lint  covered  with  oiled  silk. 

Obstinate  otorrheoa  is  another  of  the  most  troublesome    mn 
tions  of  the  strumous  constitution  ;  but  at  the  same  tin     ' 
when  independent  of  disease  of  the  internal  e:u\  il  ■  i 
great  extent  duo  to  want  of  perseverance  in  the  employment  »f  irr> 
simple  means.     The  daily  syringing  of  the  ear  with  tepid  •■, 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  line,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to 
an  ounce  of  water,  and  the  employment  of  mild  counter-irritaiion  by 
painting  the  tincture  of  iodine  behind  the  ear,  almost  invariably  armd 
the  discharge.      It  is  apt  indeed  to  return  again  and  again,  but  tfc* 
same  means  almost  always  relieve  it,  and  if  resorted  to  t  ro  media  id  r 
on  each  occasion  of  its  reappearance,  the  discharge  finally  OHM* 
the   general  health  becomes   more   robust.     Now  and  then, 
chronic  discharges  from  the  ear  assume  a  graver  character,  ml 
even,  as  I  have  already  said,1  become  the  point  of  departure,  i 
disease  of  the  bones  and  eventually  of  the  brain  itself  may  origi 

Strumous  oasaena  is  another  -peculiarly  distressing  ailment,  a 
the  more  bo  perhaps  because  it  occurs  with  greater  frequency  t 
tliun  in  boys,  and  sometimes  befalls  those  whose  ap]i<  11 
and  good  looks  may  render  them  otherwise  objects  of  general  i 
tion.     Though  often  associated  with  a  rather  abundant  thin  s 
lent  defluxion  from   the  nostrils,  this  is  by  no  means  of  cot 
currence.     Neither,  may  I  aid,  does  it,  as  a  ride,  depend  on  < 
<if    the  turbinated  bones,  though    unquestionably  that  is  pre** 
some  instances.     Either  with  or  without  discharge  from  the  nan 
Offensive  odor  will  sometimes  continue   even  for  years  together,  r 
tiering  the  patient's  bedroom  almost  intolerable  after  the  night  ' 
been  passed  there,  and  any  near  approach  to  the  person,  oven  by 
extremely  repulsive. 

Much  may  be  done,  however,  by  the  employment  of  a  weak  I 
tion  of  the  permanganate  of  potass  iu  the  proportion  of  a  ilrae" 
Condy's  fluid  to  a  pint  of  water,  some  of  which  should  be  sniff 
the  nostrils  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  diminish  the  offensive  «■ 
When  this  ceases  to  produce  any  effect,  the  chloride  of  soda  or  f 
ride  of  zinc,  in  very  weak  solutions,  may  be  subatitui 
advantage,  while  the  internal  use  of  the  chlorate  of  potass  in  raJ 
large  doses,  aa  a  drachm  in  the  course  of  the  day  for  a  child  ten  year* 
old,  has  seemed  in  some  eases  to  have  something  of  an  almost  specific 
influence  over  the  condition.  I  need  not  -say  that  during  the  whnlf 
time,  freah  air,  lea-brei  nea,  good  food,  and  tonics  have  the  same  kind 
of  influence  as  they  exert  in  the  whole  class  of  strumous  affections.1 

'  Spp  Uotun  VIII,  p.  i<>(. 

*  Tliere   it   warcply  it    ntJMI    »°li 

saw  '" i|"1  mbm  ■ 

e  tecoiii)  edition  at  tui  Clnucjut,  stc 
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The  only  other  scrofulous  ailment  which  I  would  wish  to  bring 
before  your  notice  is  the  occurrence  of  purulent  or  muco-purulent 
discharges  from  the  vagina  or  vulva  in  young  girls.  Such  discharges 
■were  once  erroneously  supposed  to  be  due  to  some  impure  cause ;  an 
opinion  which,  though  now  justly  abandoned  by  the  profession,  still 
retains  its  hold  among  the  vulgar.  They  take  place  occasionally  in 
female  ohildren  of  all  ages,  from  the  time  when  dentition  commences 
down  to  the  period  of  puberty,  but  are  most  frequent  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  seven  years.  They  are  almost  always  essentially  chronic 
in  their  character,  being  associated  in  general  with  very  little  swell- 
ing of  the  sexual  organs,  and  with  little  or  no  pain ;  but  proving  ex- 
tremely annoying  from  their  disposition  to  continue  for  a  long  time, 
from  their  obstinate  resistance  to  remedies,  and  their  great  tendency 
to  recur  under  very  slight  exciting  causes.  Even  when  the  discharge 
is  very  profuse,  there  is  no  great  redness  of  the  parts  from  which  it  is 
poured  out ;  while  it  will  be  seen  to  be  furnished  almost  entirely  by 
the  inner  surface  of  the  labia,  by  the  nymphae,  and  the  vulva  gener- 
ally, but  to  come  scarcely  at  all  from  the  canal  of  the  vagina.  The 
slight  degree  of  swelling  of  the  parts ;  the  source  of  the  discharge 
almost  exclusively  from  the  parts  anterior  to  the  hymen ;  and  the 
absence  of  dysuria,  or  the  very  slight  degree  in  which  it  has  attended 
the  onset  of  the  affection,  coupled  with  the  integrity  of  the  hymen, 
and  the  absence  of  all  appearances  of  injury,  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish this  affection  from  gonorrhoea.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  this 
discharge  has  come  on  during  teething,  it  has  been  preceded  by  con- 
siderable dysuria ;  but  older  children  rarely  suffer  more  than  a  degree 
of  itching  and  smarting  of  the  parts,  which  is  troublesome  from  its 
persistence  rather  than  from  its  severity.  When  it  occurs  during  den- 
tition, the  discharge  is  not  in  general  abundant,  and  ceases  so  soon  as 
the  tooth  has  cut  through  the  gum,  though  probably  returning  with 
a  renewal  of  the  irritation.  Sometimes  it  occurs  in  children  who  are 
much  troubled  by  ascarides,  when  it  is  kept  up  in  many  instances  not 
merely  by  the  irritation  excited  by  their  presence  in  the  rectum,  but 
in  a  measures  also  by  their  creeping  about  the  vulva.  In  some  in- 
stances it  takes  place. as  a  sequela  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  especially  of 
scarlatina ;  and  though  I  have  never  met  with  it  in  these  circumstances, 
except  as  a  chronic  ailment,  accompanied  by  great  general  debility, 
cases  have  been  related1  in  which  it  came  on  with  acute  symptoms  on 
the  decline  of  the  eruption.  Generally,  however,  it  neither  succeeds 
to  any  previous  fever,  nor  is  dependent  on  any  local  cause,  but  occurs 
in  strumous  children  in  connection  with  general  impairment  of  health, 
or  following  some  considerable  fatigue.  Where  no  special  cause  can 
be  assigned  for  its  occurrence,  its  appearance  is  yet,  in  general,  pre- 
ceded for  a  day  or  two  by  some  slight  increase  of  indisposition ;  such 
as  an  attack  of  feverishness,  or  catarrh,  or  diarrhoea. 

Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  our  great  difficulty  in  almost  every  in- 
stance is  to  effect  a  permanent  cure,  so  that  the  suspension  of  remedies 
may  not  be  followed  by  a  return  of  the  discharge.     When  it  is  con- 

*  By  Dr.  Cormack,  in  the  London  Journal  of  Medicine,  September,  1850. 
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nected  with  teething,  or  with  the  presence  of  worms,  the  indications 
are  plain  enough,  and  cure  is  in  general  comparatively  easy.  Simple 
but  abundant  ablution  with  tepid  water,  repeated  every  hoar  or  two 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  discharge,  will,  in  conjunction  with 
appropriate  general  treatment,  not  unfrequently  suffice  for  its  complete 
arrest.  If  the  discharge,  however,  continue  for  more  than  one  or  two 
days,  astringents  must  be  had  recourse  to,  such  as  the  liquor^pfambi 
.^  dilutus,  or  lotions  of  sulphate  of  sine,  or  of  alum,  each  of  wHcK  may 
-  be  employed  for  a  few  days,  and  then  changed  for  another.  At  the 
same  time  frequent  cold  sponging  of  the  nates  and  vulva  should  be 
employed ;  and  it  must  be  impressed  on  the  child's  attendants  that  as 
lotion  whatever  can  supply  the  place  of  frequent  ablution.  Now  and 
then,  when  at  the  onset  of  the  discharge  there  has  been  more  dysuria 
than  common,  I  have  given  small  doses  of  copaiba  and  liquor  potass*; 
and  have  obtained  from  their  administration  iust.  the  same  kind  of  1 
relief  to  those  remedies  afford  in  acute  vaginitis  in  the  adult.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  quite  exceptional ;  and  usually  tonics  and  espe- 
cially preparations  of  iron  are  the  only  internal  remedies  which  are 
required,  while  it  is  in  general  necessary  to  begin  their  administrate 
early.  These  medicines,  especially  if  associated  with  change  to  the 
sea-side  and  sea-bathing,  usually  suffice,  even  in  the  most  obstinate 
cases  to  effect  a  cure.  It  is,  however,  in  general,  a  wise  precaution  to 
continue  the  employment  of  frequent  ablution  and,  in  addition,  to 
sponge  the  parts  twice  a  day  with  alum  lotion,  even  for  weeks  after 
the  discharge  has  completely  ceased ;  while  once  I  found  the  employ- 
ment of  a  lotion  of  a  scruple  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  water 
necessary  to  arrest  a  discharge  which  had  bid  defiance  to  all  other 
remedies. 

Between  the  various  manifestations  of  scrofula  and  rickets  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  relation  than  that  which  subsists  between  two 
conditions  each  of  which  is  dependent  in  great  measure  on  unfavor- 
able hygienic  conditions.  Between  those  conditions  too  which  beget 
scrofula  and  those  which  promote  the  occurrence  of  rickets  there  are 
many  differences ;  insufficient  food  appears  to  be  the  great  occasion 
of  the  former;  insufficient  air  of  the  latter;  while  the  absence  in  the 
case  of  rickets  of  any  marked  tendency  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
disease  from  parent  to  child  forms  a  distinct  peculiarity  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  syphilis,  tubercle,  and,  though  possibly  in  a  less  marked 
degree,  also  from  scrofula. 

Rickets,  though  known  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Ger- 
many, by  the  name  of  the  English  Disease,  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
this  country,  but  is,  I  believe,  quite  as  prevalent  in  many  parts  of 
Germany1  as  in  England,  though  by  no  means  so  frequent  in  its 
occurrence  nor  met  with  commonly  in  such  serious  forms,  in  France. 
The  rooms  overheated  in  winter  by  the  close  stove,  the  complete  want 
of  ventilation,  and  the  absence  of  attention  to  personal  cleanliness, 

1  A  recent  writer  on  thin  subject,  Ritter  von  Ritterahain,  estimates  the  number  of 
rickety  children  at  31  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  who  came  under  hi*  notice  ••out- 
patients at  Prague,  and  Professor  Henoch,  of  Berlin,  at  p.  518  of  his  trantlaboo  of  »f 
Lectures,  confirms  this  estimate  from  his  own  experience  in  that  city. 
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are  conditions  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  rickets,  which  exist 
throughout  the  whole  of  northern  and  central  Germany,  and  to  which 
a  greater  analogy  is  found  in  the  habits  of  the  English  than  of  the 
French  poor.  The  extreme  rarity  of  rickets  in.  the  purely  agricul- 
tural population  of  England  furnishes  a  further  proof  of  the  para- 
mount influence  of  bad  air  and  insufficient  ventilation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  disease. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  this  disease  occurs  sometimes  in  cases 
where  no  injurious  influences  have  been  previously  at  work,  and  cases 
have  even  been  published  of  the  child  presenting  at  birth  all  the  de- 
formities of  the  skeleton  which  are  characteristic  of  rickets.1  Of  such 
cases  I  can  offer  no  explanation,  though  their  occasional  occurrence 
is  unquestionable,  and  I  am  also  unable  to  say  whether  in  any  exam- 
ination that  was  made  there  was  any  such  careful  investigation  of 
the  state  of  the  internal  organs  as  would  have  been  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether,  and  in  what  degree,  they  presented  the  changes 
commonly  found  in  those  who  after  birth  have  suffered  severely  from 
rickets. 

The  general  characters  of  a  rickety  child,  retained  through  life  by 
those  who  have  suffered  severely  from  it  in  their  early  years  are  fa- 
miliar to  us  all.  The  stunted  stature,  the  large  head,  small  limbs, 
misshapen  chest,  twisted  long  bones,' and  enlarged  wrists  and  ankles, 
impart  a  physiognomy  so  peculiar  that  the  effects  of  rickets  cannot 
be  confounded  for  a  moment  with  those  produced  by  any  other  disease. 
Observers,  looking  at  these  changes  in  the  skeleton,  have  sometimes 
spoken  of  rickets  as  though  it  were  a  disease  exclusively  of  the  bones, 
and  that  the  absence  from  them  of  the  due  amount  of  earthy  matter 
were  its  sole  and  essential  characteristic. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  deformity  of  the  skeleton 
is  but  one,  although  the  most  remarkable,  of  the  effects  of  rickets ; 
and  there  are  minor  degrees  of  the  affection  well  worth  attentive  study 
in  which,  though  ossification  may  be  tardy,  and  the  development  of 
the  skeleton  somewhat  arrested,  no  actual  deformity  is  produced. 

Rickets  is  essentially  a  disease  of  childhood,  and  of  early  childhood, 
commonly  attracting  attention  towards  the  end  of  the  first  dentition, 
though  often,  I  believe,  beginning  anterior  even  to  the  commencement 
of  that  process,  while,  though  I  have  known  its  symptoms  become 
more  and  more  grave  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  I  have  never 
seen  it  begin  later  than  the  age  of  three. 

I  have  never  seen  an  infant,  while  efficiently  suckled  by  a  healthy 
nurse  or  mother,  present  any  of  the  symptoms  of  rickets,  even  though 
the  hygienic  influences  by  which  it  was  surrounded  were  in  other 
respects  unfavorable.  It  is  commonly  at  the  period  of  weaning,  or 
when,  with  the  diminution  of  the  supply  of  the  mother's  milk,  artifi- 
cial food  is  first  had  recourse  to,  that  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
rickets  appear*     The  ordinary  coincidence  of  that  change  in  diet,  with 

1  See  tetious  references  in  Graetzer,  Krankheiten  des  Fotus,  8 to,  Breslan,  1887,  p. 
170.  Of4he  more  recent  cases,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  described  and  delineated 
by  Scbuetxe,  in  his  dissertation  Symbol®  ad  Ostium  recens  natorum  Morbos,  4to,  Berolini, 
1842. 
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the  demand  on  the  constitution  made  at  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  teething,  often  renders  the  advance  of  the  disease  verj  rapid,  while 
the  efforts  that  a  child  commonly  makes  to  stand  or  walk  betweea 
the  ages  of  nine  an4  fifteen  months  occasions  that  bowing  of  the  Icti 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  attracts  the  attention  or  the  friends.  • 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  and  this  especially  in  children,  who  an 
brought  up  wholly  or  in  part  by  hand,  the  symptoms  of  rickets  preseat 
themselves  at  a  far  earlier  period.  Dr.  Stiebel,  of  Frankfort/  rifcye  that 
be  has  observed  them  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  week. 

The  infant  loses,  or  never  attains,  that  brightness  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  healthy  babe.  It  is  dull,  dislikes  being  disturbed,  or 
cries  peevishly  at  the  gentlest  handling,  or  at  any  change  of  posture, 
as  if  it  were  sore,  and  actually  pained  by  touching ;  but  though  it 
keeps  the  body  as  quiet  as  possible,  it  rolls  the  head  fretfully  from  side 
to  side,  so  as  to  wear  the  hair  completely  off  the  occiput.  It  has  irreg- 
ular feverish  attacks,  not  limited  to  any  particular  time  of  day  or  night, 
nor  of  any  fixed  duration,  attended  with  increased  fretfulness  and  rest- 
lessness passing  off*in  sleep,  during  which  there  is  a  great  dispositioa 
to  sweat  about  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  trunk ;  and  with  the 
advance  of  the  disease  these  sweats  become  more  and  more  abundant, 
standing  in  large  drops  upon  the  forehead,  and  running  down  so  ae 
completely  to  soak  the  pillow.  The  skin,  at  the  same  time,  loses  its 
transparency,  and  becomes  dull  and  dirty-looking ;  digestion  is  ill  per- 
formed, but  the  disposition  is  rather  to  constipation  than  to  diarrhoea; 
while  though  the  infant  loses  flesh,  there  is  very  rarely  either  the  ex* 
treme  emaciation  of  the  tuberculous  child,  or  the  glandular  enlarge- 
ment attendant  on  scrofula. 

With  these  symptoms  of  general  disturbance  there  will  be  found 
associated  the  three  never-failing  evidences  of  rickety  disease— re- 
tarded ossification  of  the  skull,  enlargement  of  the  wrists,  and  thick- 
ening of  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  coupled  with  the  commencement  of  the 
pigeon-breast  deformity  of  the  chest. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  peculiarities  of  the  rickety  cranium  when 
speaking  of  some  of  the  convulsive  affections  of  early  infancy,1  and 
have  told  you  how  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Elsiisser  for  calling  our  at- 
tention to  this  condition,  which  from  its  most  striking  characteristics 
he  termed  "craniotabes,"  and  the  "soft  occiput."  The  fontanellee 
and  sutures  not  only  remain  unossified  long  beyond  the  usual  time,  but 
bone-matter  already  deposited  is  removed,  so  that  the  occipital  end 
parietal  bones  become  yielding  just  like  tinsel.  Coupled  with  this 
change  in  the  bones  themselves,  there  is  almost  always  an  undue  de- 
velopment of  the  head ;  due  not  to  the  occurrence  of  serous  effusion 
into  the  ventricles,  as  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  but  to  the  overgrowth 
of  the  brain  itself.  The  forehead  becomes  projecting,  but  this  projec- 
tion is  not  accompanied  with  that  downward  direction  of  the  eyee 
which  occurs  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  and  which  is  due  to  the  pree- 

1  In  the  article  Rachitis  in  the  first  Tolume  of  Virchow's  Specielle  Pathologic  and 
Therepie. 

>  See  Lecture  XIII,  p.  164. 
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sure  of  the  fluid  on  the  roof  of  the  orbits.     The  head  becomes  elon- 

Sated,  and  square  in  form,  and  though  the  occiput  projects,  we  do  not 
nd  the  occipital  bone  depressed  from  its  proper  position  at  the  hind 
head,  quite  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  as  in  cases  of  chronic  water  on 
the  brain.  The  undue  size  of  the  head  is  further  exaggerated  in  ap- 
pearance by  the  same  arrested  development  of  the  bones  of  the  face 
as  takes  place  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  while  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  two  conditions  are  not  unfrequently  associated,  and  that 
chronic  water  on  the  brain  is  a  by  no  means  rare  complication  of 
rickets.1 

The  interrupted  bone  formation  is  displayed  in  an  equally  charac- 
teristic manner  in  the  retarded  dentition.  The  teeth  appear  late  and 
irregularly,  while  the  undeveloped  jaws  do  not  allow  them  adequate 
space,  and  they  are  crowded  together,  some  behind  the  others,  and 
some  growing  edgewise  from  want  of  space  to  admit  of  their  being 
ranged  properly.  In  some  instances,  too,  the  bony  sockets  which 
should  surround  the  teeth  are  scarcely  formed,  so  that  the  teeth  are 
held  in  their  places  by  the  gums  alone. 

It  is  in  the  skull  that  rickets  first  shows  itself  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases.  The  earlier  the  age  at  which  the  disease  commences,  the 
more  marked  will  be  the  affection  of  the  cranium,  while  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  disease  does  not  appear  till  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
eighteen  months,  the  bones  of  the  head  often  escape  it  altogether. 

At  how  early  an  age  soever  rickets  begins,  the  affection  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull  is  invariably  associated  with  some  enlargement  of  the 
ends  of  the  long  bones.  This  enlargement,  which  is  most  apparent  at 
the  wrists,  is  not,  as  has  been  suggested,  a  merely  apparent  enlarge- 
ment brought  out  by  contrast  with  the  generally  attenuated  limbs, 
but  is  due  to  a  real  neaping  up  of  bone-matter  in  excess ;  in  other 
words,  as  my  friend  Dr.  Jenner  says  in  his  valuable  "  Lectures  on 
Rickets,"  u  there  is  excessive  preparation  for  the  process  of  ossifica- 
tion, and  arrest  of  the  completion  of  the  process.0 

It  is  to  the  same  excessive  preparation  for  bone  formation  that  is 
due  the  thickening  of  the  end  of  each  rib,  which  gives  to  the  walls  of 
the  chest  that  peculiar  beaded  appearance  on  either  side  familiarly 
known  on  the  Continent  as  the  rickety  rosary.  This  peculiar  condi- 
tion, too,  is  often  brought  into  striking  prominence  by  being  asso- 
ciated with  an  extreme  degree  of  pigeon-breast  deformity  of  the  thorax. 
The  sides  of  the  chest  are  flattened,  the  sternum  is  carried  forwards, 
while  the  ribs  are  bent  inwards  at  an  acute  angle  at  the  point  where 
the  bone  and  cartilage  unite,  rendering  all  beyond  this  spot  a  sort  of 
narrow  appetfdage  to  the  chest,  while  its  boundary  is  defined  by  the 
deep  perpendicular  groove  marked  out  by  the  beading  of  the  ribs. 
Below  the  nipple  the  chest  widens  out  again,  owing  to  the  resistance 
of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  spleen,  which  prevents  its  walls  from  col- 
lapsing as  they  do  higher  up  under  the  pressure  of  the  external  air. 
The  yielding  walls  of  the  chest,  the  feeble  inspiratory  power,  and  the 

1  See,  for  a  contrast  between  the  hydrocephalic  and  the  rickety  form  of  head,  plates  6" 
and  7  in  Bey  lard's  essay  Du  Rachitis,  etc.,  4  to,  Paris,  1852. 
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pressure  of  the  external  air,  contract  the  chest,  give  to  H 
depth  and  its  small,  capacity  from  side  to  side,  and  produce  the  \-t- 
pendioular  groove  which  follows  the  situation  of  the  ends  of  the  ritm 
The  presence  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  stomach,  liver,  and  Hplr+t, 
prevents  this  narrowing  from  extending  through  the  whole  depth  *f 
the  chest;  and  the  circular  constriction  which  divides  the  i 
an  upper  and  a  lower  half  represents,  as  Dr.  Jenner  was  the  first  to 
point  out,  the  upper  surface  of  these  viscera,  and  not  the  point*  frf 
insertion  of  the  diaphragm. 

Associated  with  the  contracted  chest  we  find  a  prominent  ■htlotim. 
Many  causes  contribute  to  produce  it.  First,  the  abdominal  vi.Mvn 
are  carried  below  their  natural  situation  by  the  contracted  state  of  tlu 
chest,  and  the  small  amount  of  lateral  expansion  of  which  il  u  iw- 
ccptible  in  inspiration.  In  the  next  place,  some  degree  of  enlargement 
both  of  the  liver  and  spleen  from  albuminoid  infiltration  into  Ui«r 
substance,  is  a  frequent  attendant  on  rickets.  Thirdly,  the  small 
pelvis  which  characterizes  infancy  often  continues  still  more  stunted 
in  Its  development,  and  hence  presents  a  greater  contrast  than  uraat 
to  the  size  of  the  abdomen ;  and,  lastly,  tin-  general  want  of  mascnUr 
power  affects  the  involuntary  as  well  as  the  voluntary  muscles,  so  that 
the  intestines  are  constantly  move  distended  with  air  than  in  tbr 
healthy  child. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  rickets,  however,  is  found  in  thai 
softening  and  bending  of  the  long  bones  which  become  most  marked 
when  the  child  has  begun  to  walk  about,  and  this  deformity  iacrcuins 
daily  in  proportion  as  the  weight  of  the  child  increases,  has  led  to  thi 
statement,  now  abundantly  disproved,  that  the  disease  begins  at  the 
Imver  extremities,  anil  thence  travels  upwards. 

,   It  would  not  be  easy,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  answer  any 
important  end,  to  describe  the  exact  form  in  which  cac 
liarly  contorted.     Even  while  the  child  still  lies  in  bed  thes- 
ties  are  very  striking.     The  softened  clavicle  becomes  great!  . 
and  this  gives  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  the  appear:.' 
greater  degree  of  contraction  than  really  exists,  since  the  head  of  tht 
humerus  U  thereby  thrown  forwards  to  the  front  of  the  chest,  instead 
of  retaining  its  natural  position  at  the  side.     This  bending,  ton,  U  Ml 
un frequently  increased    by  actual    fracture   of  the  bones  (usually  tb* 
so-called  green  stick  fracture  which  takes  place  in  early  childhood)* 
and  this  fracture  is  rendered  all  the  more  noticeable  by  the  heaMDg 
up  of  bone-In atcrial  just  at  the  point  where  it  has  taken  place.    Thr 
arm   and   forearm  become  much  curved,  and  this  curving  is  usmlry 
most  remarkable  in    the   latter,   where  the  bend  somAnnca  ■lmrr* 
amounts  to  a  fracture.     All  the  joints  are  loose,  owing  to  the  yielding 
of  the  ligaments,  and  this  is  especially  observable  in  the  joint*  nf  tin 
wrists.     Muscular  action  has  been  invoked  to  explain  the  drforniitirt 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  ;   but  I  think  with  Dr.  Jenner,  and  » 
a  great  degree   also  with  Professor  Trousseau,'  that  simple  preaMrt 
on  the  softened  bones  will  explain  them  all.     The  child  who  cannot 

1  Ciintqtie,  M 
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walk  endeavors  to  raise  and  support  itself  by  its  arms,  which  bend 
under  the  weight  of  the  body,  while  the  same  pressure  communicated 
by  the  head  of  the  humerus  to  the  clavicle  produces  its  exaggerated 
curve,  and'  even  occasions  its  fracture.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  to  how 
great  an  extent  this  deformity  of  the  upper  limbs  rectifies  itself  in 
after  life,  while  the  legs,  which  now  bear  the  weight  of  the  body,  not 
only  become  more  and  more  deformed,  but  retain  this  deformity  per- 
manently.1 I  need  not  observe  that,  were  muscular  action  the  cause 
of  the  deformity,  the  legs  indeed  might  grow  worse,  but  the  upper 
extremities  would  show  no  tendency  to  grow  better. 

It  is  in  the  legs  that  the  greatest  rickety  deformities  present  them- 
selves. At  first  there  is  some  curving  outwards  and  forwards  of  the 
thighs,  owing,  as  Dr.  Jenner  has  observed,  to  the  mere  weight  of  the 
legs  and  feet,  which  even  as  the  child  lies  in  bed  is  not  without  its 
influence' in  bending  the  bones,  though  this  becomes  much  more  marked 
as  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  sit  up  in  a  chair  or  in  its  mother's  lap. 
From  this  early  period,  too,  dates  that  bowing  outwards  of  the  spine 
in  the  dorsal  region  which  sometimes  excites  the  apprehension  of 
friends  lest  it  should  imply  the  existence  of  actual  disease  of  the 
bones.  It  takes  place  just  at  that  part  of  the  spine  which,  when  the 
infant  is  carried  in  its  mother's  arms,  is  left  unsupported ;  it  is  due  to 
no  disease  of  the  bones,  but  to  the  yielding  of  the  ligaments,  and  dis- 
appears at  once  if  the  child  is  held  up  by  the  arms,  or  even  if  it  is 
turned  over  on  its  abdomen.  Later  in  life  the  spine  becomes  deformed 
from  other  causes.  It  yields  to  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the 
head,  and  bends  inwards  somewhat  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal 
region :  the  weakened  ligaments  give  way,  and  lateral  curvature  takes 
place  just  as  it  does  in  many  cases  of  mere  general  debility  of  the 
system.  The  weight  of  the  body  is  borne  by  the  sacrum,  but  the 
weakened  pelvic  ligaments  do  not  hold  it — the  keystone  as  it  were  of 
the  arch — firmly  in  its  position.  Its  promontory  is  driven  downwards 
and  forwards,  contracting  the  pelvis,  as  obstetricians  know,  and  at  the 
same  time  producing  that  sinking  in  of  the  loins  which  gives  to  the 
adult  who  in  early  life  has  suffered  from  rickets  that  peculiar  gait  so 
characteristic  of  the  affection. 

The  pelvic  deformity,  as  you  know,  is  not  limited  to  the  altered 
position  of  the  sacrum,  but  the  counter  pressure  of  the  thighs  drives 
the  anterior  pelvic  wall  much  above  its  natural  level.  At  the  same 
time,  too,  the  pubic  arch  becomes  widened  and  flattened,  and  the  ace- 
tabula  assume  a  position  in  front  of  the  pelvis  instead  of  at  its  sides; 
a  circumstance  which  still  further  increases  the  waddling  gait  of  the 
rickety  patient,  and  compels  the  very  upright  attitude  by  which  alone 
the  tendency  to  fall  forward  in  walking  is  counteracted.  Extreme 
rickety  softening  of  the  bones,  and  the  persistence  of  the  condition  to 
a  later  period  than  usual,  sometimes  obliterates  these  characteristics, 
and  gives  to  the  pelvis  the  triangular  form  which  is  usually  seen  in 

1  In  illustration,  see  in  Plate  III  of  Bey  lard's  essay  the  contrast  between  the  upper  and 
lower  limbs  of  a  man  the  subject  of  an  extreme  degree  of  rickets. 
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mollities  ossium.     With  these  exceptional  cases,  however,  we  hro 
nothing  to  do. 

With  the  erect  posture  of  the  child,  and  its  gradually  increasing 
weight,  there  come,  too,  the  striking  deformities  in  the  legs  which 
stamp  on  the  rickety  frame  its  almost  indelible  marks.  The  curvature 
of  the  thighs  increases  greatly,  the  tibiae  and  fibulae  bend  forward  to 
an  arch,  and  the  convexity  of  their  anterior  surface  looks  inwards  in- 
stead of  forwards,  and  sometimes,  in  addition  to  the  bowing  at  their 
centre,  there  is  a  second  deep  notch  in  the  bones,  or  second  abrupt 
curve  with  its  convexity  turned  backwards  a  few  inches  above  the 
malleoli,  as  if  the  bones  were  there  doubled  on  themselves.  The  liga- 
ments are  weakened  as  at  the  wrist,  so  that  the  child  walks  in  many 
cases  almost  on  the  inner  ankle,  while  if  the  relaxation  is  less,  and  the 
child  still  walks  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the. child  becomes  completely  flat-footed. 

If  to  this  be  added  the  general  influence  of  rickets  in  arresting 
growth,  so  that  the  patient  is  dwarfed,  not  by  deformity  only,  but  by 
the  actual  shortness  of  the  different  long  bones,  we  have,  I  think,  a 
tolerably  complete  summary  of  the  various  modes  in  which  rickets 
manifests  itself  in  the  skeleton. 

With  improved  health  many  of  the  minor  consequences  of  rickets 
disappear ;  much  of  the  superfluous  bone  material  is  absorbed,  the  en- 
larged wrists  and  ankles  diminish  in  size,  and  the  bones  of  the  upper 
extremities  on  which  there  is  no  permanent  pressure,  regain  much  of  their 
straightness,  though  the  dwarfed  growth  is  never  altogether  made  up 
for.  In  cases  where  the  disease  has  been  severe,  however,  and  almost 
always  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  lower  extremities,  the  evidences 
of  bygone  rickets  are  more  abiding.  The  bones  do  not  straighten,  nor 
is  the  superfluous  bone  matter  which  was  deposited  along  their  con- 
cavity and  at  their  ends  absorbed.  It  undergoes  a  process  of  harden- 
ing, concerning  the  nature  of  which  opinion  has  differed,  some  persons 
regarding  it  as  identical  with  ordinary  ossification,  while  the  majority 
see  in  it  a  process  of*  calcification  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  en- 
chondromata, — a  pathological,  not  a  physiological  occurrence.1  The 
tissue  thus  changed  presents  an  ivory-like  density  and  hardness  so  as 
to  become  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It  is  in  the  long  bones,  and 
especially  in  the  seat  of  an  old  fracture,  or  at  the  concavity  of  the 
arch  into  which  they  have  bent  when  softened,  that  the  petrifaction 
of  the  bone  matter  is  most  remarkable ;  though  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  situations,  but  is  observable,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
in  the  flat  bones,  and  is  sometimes  strikingly  marked  in  those  of  the 
skull. 

I  have  already  described  the  evidences  of  general  ill  health  and  of 
imperfect  nutrition  which  are  characteristic  of  rickets,  and  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  child  dies  with  no  defenite  disease,  but  appar- 
ently as  the  result  of  the  aggravation  of  all  these  symptoms.    In  such 

1  Professor  Kolliker  took  the  former  view,  while  Trousseau,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii.  p.  472.  ud 
more  distinctly,  because  based  on  independent  microscopical  examination.  Dr.  J enoer. nee 
the  latter;  see  bis  Lecture  in  Med.  Times,  March  17,  1860.  p.  261. 
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cases  there  is  usually  a  considerable  degree  of  albuminoid  infiltration 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  latter  are  sometimes  distinctly  enlarged  gave  rise  to  the  opinion 
which  once  prevailed  as  to  the  essential  identity  of  scrofula  and 
rickets.  The  condition  of  the  glands,  in  the  two  cases  is,  however, 
entirely  different ;  and  instead  of  there  being  any  real  connection, 
there  u  rather  a  condition  of  antagonism  between  tubercle  and 
scrofula  on  the  one  hand,  and  rickets  on  the  other. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  death  is  not  due  to  the  mere  intensity 
of  the  rickety  cachexias,  but  to  the  supervention  of  some  intercurrent 
disease.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  connection  between  spasm  of 
the  glottis  and  that  imperfect  ossification  of  the  skull  which  is  one  of 
the  early  indications  of  rickets ;  and  rickety  children  are  not  seldom 
carried  off  either  by  distinct  laryngeal  spasm,  or  by  some  other  form 
of  those  convulsions  which,  where  teething  is  tardily  and  ill  accom- 
plished, often  attend  upon  it.  When  the  disease  comes  on.  in  very 
early  infancy,  too,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  it  associated  with 
a  alow  form  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  which  develops  itself  during 
the  general  febrile  disturbance  of  the  system.  The  effusion  of  fluid 
in  these  cases  is  never  very  considerable,  but  the  head  assumes  the 
regular  hydrocephalic  form,  while  the  general  defornjity  of  the  skele- 
ton is  often  so  trivial  that,  unless  the  patient's  history  is  carefully 
inquired  into,  the  relation  of  the  hydrocephalus  to  rickets  may  be 
altogether  overlooked.  It  will  be  learned,  however,  that  the  symp- 
toms had  no  acute  onset,  but  supervened  very  gradually,  that  they 
did  not  come  on  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  at  the  earliest,  and  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  skull  was  pAceded  by  profuse  sweats  about  the 
head.  Children  in  whom  this  condition  exists  appear  to  suffer  much, 
their  emaciation  is  usually  very  great,  and  their  digestive  functions 
are  very  ill  performed.  For  the  most  part  they  sink  under  some 
attack  of  intercurrent  diarrhoea,  or  are  carried  off  at  last  by  convul- 
sions at  an  early  stage  of  the  process  of  dentition.  Bronchitis,  how- 
ever, is  the  great  enemy  of  the  rickety  child.  The  malformed  chest 
is,  as  you  know,  the  evidence,  and  the  cause  as  well  as  the  consequence, 
of  the  imperfect  performance  of  respiration,  while  an  emphysematous 
state  of  the  lungs  due  to  the  same  cause  is  habitual  in  every  instance 
of  considerable  thoracic  deformity.  It  suffices  for  a  comparatively 
slight  attack  of  bronchitis  to  interfere  with  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  tubes,  for  large  portions  of  lung  at  once  to  become  collapsed,  and 
for  death  to  follow  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on  what  in  any  other 
child  would  have  been  a  comparatively  slight  attack  of  catarrh  or 
influenza. 

The  treatment  of  rickets  need  not  detain  us  long,  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  importance  of  the  disease,  the  principles  to  be  borne  in  mind 
alike  for  its  prevention  and  its  cure  are  abundantly  simple.  Bad  air 
and  defective  ventilation  are  its  two  great  causes  ;  and  causes  which 
among  the  poor  it  is  often  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to  remove. 
Even  among  the  comparatively  wealthy  these  causes  of  rickets  are 
not  unfrequently  met  with.  The  nurseries  are  overcrowded  ;  the  in- 
fant is  laid  in  a  deep  cot,  wrapped  up  over-warmly  in  blankets,  and 
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left  to  breathe  for  hours  the  atmosphere  which  is  inclosed  within  tbe 
curtains  or  the  sides  of  the  cot ;  and  which,  moreover,  is  not  seldom 
rendered  still  more  impure  by  the  most  sedulous  attention  to  clean- 
liness on  the  part  of  the  nurse.  If  to  this  be  added  the  attempt  to 
bring  up  the  child  entirely,  or  in  great  measure,  on  artificial  food,  we 
have  at  once  the  two  conditions  combined  which  are  moat  certain  to 
generate  rickets. 

Remove  them ;  nourish  the  infant  at  the  breast  of  a  heathy  none ; 

Sriace  it  in  a  large  room,  and  in  a  cot  which  admits  the  air  to  pass 
reely  over  the  child  ;,let  there  be  most  careful  attention  to  cleanliness ; 
and  improvement  will  become  almost  immediately  apparent.  If  the 
disease  be  advanced,  combine  with  all  these  precautions  country,  or, 
still  better,  sea  air,  and  even  where  marked  deformity  has  already 
taken  place  amendment  will  be  sure  to  follow. 

As  the  child  grows  older,  and  other  food  than  the  mother's  or 
nurse's  tnilk  becomes  necessary,  let  too  exclusively  farinaceous  food 
be  avoided.  Beef-tea  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  months  and  a  little 
underdone  meat  at  fifteen  or  twenty  months,  are  always  desirable, 
while  milk  should  always  form  an  important  part  of  the  diet. 

There  is  no  specific  for  rickets — nothing  which  furnishes  ready  to 
hand,  in  a  way  ip  which  it  can  be  appropriated,  the  earthy  matters  ii 
which  the  bones  are  deficient ;  and  the  notion  that  phosphate  of  lime 
supplied  in  large  quantities  to  the  child  would  directly  promote  its  cure 
is  but  an  unphysiological  fallacy.  Iron  and  cod-liver  oil  are  the  two 
great  remedies  on  which,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  cacheotic  diseases, 
we  mainly  rely.  Their  continuous  employment,  however,  requires  that 
attention  be  specially  paid  to  the%tate  of  the  digestive  organs ;  but 
the  simpler  aperients,  as  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  or  castor  oil,  or  syrup 
of  senna,  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  mercurial  preparations  which  are 
so  often  employed  without  due  occasion. 

It  would  be  needlessly  to  occupy  your  time  were  I  to  speak  of  the 
management  of  all  those  complications  to  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  main  danger  of  rickets  is  due.  The  diarrhoea,  the  laryngis- 
mus, and  the  bronchitis  are  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  which  I  have  already  laid  down.  One  point,  however,  is 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  whereas  rickets  is  a  disease  of  de- 
bility, a  cachexia,  all  its  complications  must  be  treated  with  a  full 
recognition  of  this  fact.  Depletion  and  antiphlogistic^  are  out  of 
place ;  a  tonic  plan  of  treatment  should  in  all  cases  be  adopted. 
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FlVBEf— chiefly  belong  to  the  class  of  Exanthemata.  Mistakes  with  reference  to  simple 
fever  in  childhood — its  identity  with  fever  in  the  adult. 

IxrAHTiu  Rbmittbht  Fbveb,  identical  with  Typhoid  Fever,  which  is  a  fitter  name,  oc- 
curs in  two  degrees— -symptoms  of  its  milder  form — of  its  severer  form— signs  of  con- 
valescence— modes  of  death. — Diagnosis. — Treatment. 

1KTULMITTB9T  Fbvbb  or  Aoub — peculiarities  characterizing  it  in  childhood. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  part  of  this  course  of  lectures  ;  namely,  to 
the  study  of  the  febrile  diseases  incidental  to  infancy  and  childhood. 
They  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  class  of  the  Exanthemata — dis- 
eases characterized,  as  you  know,  by  very  well-marked  symptoms,  by 
a  very  definite  course,  and  by  usually  occurring  only  once  in  a  person  s 
life.  These  peculiarities  have  always  obtained  for  them  the  notice  of 
practitioners  of  medicine,  and  few  of  the  affections  of  early  life  have 
been  watched  so  closely,  or  described  with  so  much  accuracy,  as  small- 
pox, measles,  and  scarlatina.  Hence  it  will  b.e  unnecessary  to  occupy 
so  much  of  your  time  with  their  investigation  as  we  have  devoted  to 
the  study  of  other  diseases,  which,  though  not  so  important,  have  yet 
been  less  carefully  or  less  completely  described. 

While  the  well-marked  and  unvarying  features  of  the  eruptive 
fevers,  however,  have  forced  those  diseases  on  the  attention  of  all  ob- 
servers, the  more  fluctuating.characters  of  continued  fever  have  been 
so  masked  by  the  differences  between  youth  and  age,  that  the  affec- 
tion as  it  occurs  in  early  life  was  long  almost  entirely  overlooked,  and 
its  nature  was,  in  many  respects,  still  longer  misapprehended.  Many, 
indeed,  even  .of  the  older  writers  on  medicine,  have  spoken  of  fevers 
as  occurring  among  children  at  all  ages ;  but  under  this  name  they 
confounded  together  several  diseases  in  which  febrile  disturbance  was 
merely  the  effect  of  the  constitution  sympathizing  with  some  local  dis- 
order. This  mistake  was  committed  with  especial  frequency  in  the 
case  of  various  affections  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  many  of  which 
are  attended  by  a  considerable  degree  of  sympathetic  fever,  while 
their  symptoms,  in  other  respects,  are  often  so  obscure  that  the  im- 
perfect diagnosis  of  former  days  failed  to  discover  their  exact  nature. 
As  medical  knowledge  increased,  many  of  these  disorders  were  referred 
to  their  proper  place ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  descriptions  given  of  the 
so-called  remittent  fever,  worm  fever,  and  hectic  fever  of  children,  pre- 
sent little  of  a  definite  character,  and  are  evidently  the  result  of  a 
blending  together  of  the  symptoms  of  various  affections.  The  disease 
described  under  these  different  names  was  supposed  to  be  a  symptom- 
atic fever,  excitecLby  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder,  and  limited  in  the 
period  of  its  occurrence  to  early  life ;  while  the  absence  of  the  well- 
marked  shivering  which  usually  attends  the  onset  of  fever  in  the  adult, 
the  rarity  of  any  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  com- 
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led  persons  alto- 
it  and  the  continued 


paratively  low  rate  of  mortality  which  it 
gether  to  overlook  the  close  connection  bet 
fever  of  the  adult. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  identity  of  continued  few 
at  different  periods  of  life  should  escape  observation,  so  long  as  lb* 
various  types  of  the  disease  in  the  adult,  though  separated  by  tvwntial 
differences,  were  yet  confounded  together.  The  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  was  a  necessary  Step 
towards  this  object;  and  this  once  taken,  the  analogy  between  the 
latter  affection  in  the  adult,  and  remittent  fever  in  the  child,  cnuld  not 
long  remain  unnoticed.  To  M.  Rilliet1  we  are  indebted  for  a  most 
elaborate  inquiry  into  this  subject,  which  shows  so  close  a.  resemblance 
to  subsist  between  the  two  diseases,  as  must,  I  think,  remove  all  doubt 
with  reference  to  their  identity.  They  both  occur  independently  uf 
any  cause  which  we  are  able  to  detect,  the  occasional  inflm-ncc  of 
Contagion  alone  excepted ;  they  both  run  a  definite  course,  and  ha« 
the  same  duration,  while  both,  though  generally  affecting  isolated  indi- 
viduals, have  also  their  seasons  of  epidemic  prevalence.  Though 
varying  in  severity,  so  that  in  some  cases  confinement  to  '■ 
few  days  is  scarcely  necessary,  while  in  other  cases  the  patient  hardly 
escapes  with  his  life,  yet  medicine  has  not  been  able  to  cut  short  tie 
course  even  of  their  mildest  forms.  And,  lastly,  though  the  local 
affections  associated  with  both  vary  much  in  different  cases,  yet  tn 
every  instance  we  meet  with  that  assemblage  of  symptoms  which 
makes  up  our  idea  of  fever.  Or  if,  from  the  examination  of  the  symp- 
toms during  life,  we  pass  to  the  inquiry  into  the  traces  left  by  the  dis- 
ease on  the  bodies  of  those  to  whom  it  proves  fatal,  we  shall  find  still 
further  evidence  of  the  close  relation  that  subsists  between  the  ferer 
of  the  child  and  that  of  the  adult.  Enlargement,  tumefaction,  and 
ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands,  constitute  one  of  tin.'  noM  frequent 
morbid  appearances  in  both  diseases,  and  in  both,  the  changes:  that 
these  glands  are  found  to  have  undergone  are  more  advanced  and 
more  extensive  in  proportion  to  their  nearness  to  the  ileo-csecal  valve. 
In  both,  too,  the  mesenteric  glands  are  enlarged,  swollen,  of  a  more  of 
less  deep  red  color,  and  manifestly  increased  in  vascularity  ;  while  the 
softened  state  of  the  spleen,  the  gorged  condition  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
tion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  arc  appearances  common 
to  both  diseases.  There  is,  however,  no  more  relation  between  t&c 
severity  of  the  intestinal  lesion,  and  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  it 
the  fever  of  the  child,  than  in  that  of  the  mini  t ;  and  there  is  no  ground 
for  regarding  the  disease  as  the  mere  effeel  of  the  en  institution  sympa- 
thizing with  a  certain  local  mischief  in  the  dinner  case,  which  may 
not  be  equally  alleged  with  reference  to  the  latter.  The  symptoms  in 
both  "are  the  expression  of  the  influence  of  tin'  disease  on  the  whole 
economy,  of  the  disorder  which  it  occasions  in  the  principal  functions 
of  the  body,  and  are  an  cssentinl  part  of  the  disease  itself,  rathi 
the  secondary  effects  of  certain  lesions  of  the  bowels."' 

»  Do  k  Fierr*  Typhcfitle  c 
Mnlailiei  d«  F.nbnit,  vol.  ii, 
«  Cbomel,  Lefont<JaClhii'iueM«<liealc<:   F.iric  Tyi-lmUa,  p.  331.  Svtt.     : 
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If,  however,  this  be  so,  it  will  tend  greatly  to  the  avoidance  of 
errors  which  time  has  rendered  popular,  if  for  the  future  we  altogether 
discard  the  term  infantile  remittent  fever  from  our  scientific  nomen- 
clature, and  speak,  as  many  French  writers  do,  only  of  Typhoid  fever 
in  children.1 

The  different  degrees  of  Severity  which  a  disease  may  present  in 
different  cases  do  not,  in  general,  form  a  good  basis  on  which  to  found 
any  classification  of  its  varieties ;  but  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever,  the 
differences  are  so  great  between  its  milder  and  its  severer  form  as  to 
warrant  our  adopting  them  as  a  ground  for  its  subdivision  into  two 
classes.  In  cases  of  the  first  or  milder  kind  the  disease  usually  comes 
on  very  gradually,  often  so  much  so,  that  the  parents  of  a  child  who 
is  attacked  by  it  are  unable  to  name  any  fixed  time  as  that  at  which 
the  illness  began.  The  child  loses  its  cheerfulness,  the  appearance  of 
health  leaves  it,  the  appetite  fails,  and  the  thirst  becomes  troublesome  ; 
by  daytime  it  is  listless  and  fretful,  and  drowsy  towards  evening,  but 
the  nights  are  often  restless,  or  the  slumber  broken  and  unrefreshing ; 
while  all  these  symptoms  come  on  without  any  evident  cause,  and  are 
not  accompanied  by  any  definite  illness.  When  once  the  attention 
of  the  parent 8  has  been  excited  to  the  condition  of  the  child,  it  is  soon 
ascertained  that  the  skin  is  often  hotter,  arid  almost  always  drier  than 
natural,  though  now  and  then  rather  profuse  sweats  break  out  cause- 
lessly on  the  surface,  and  continuing  for  an  hour  or  two,  leave  the 
patient  in  no  respect  relieved  by  their  occurrence.  The  bowels  are 
sometimes  loose,  even  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  or  if  not,  they  are 
in  general  readily  disturbed  by  medicine ;  a  very  mild  aperient  being 
not  infrequently  followed  by  three  or  four  actions  of  the  bowels  daily 
for  the  next  two  or  three  days.  In  a  few  instances  there  is  a  condition 
of  rather  obstinate  constipation  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  requiring 
active  measures  to  overcome  it ;  but  this  is  not  often  the  case,  and 
when  it  does  occur,  it  is,  I  think,  more  frequently  in  the  severer  than 
in  the  milder  form  of  the  disease.  The  appearance  of  the  evacuations 
is  aim 08 1  always  unhealthy,  and  they  arc  usually  relaxed,  very  offen- 
sive, of  a  peculiar  yellow-ochrey  color,  and  separate  on  standing  into 
a  supernatant  fluid  and  a  flaky  sediment :  appearances  which  become 
more  marked  in  the  second  week  of  the  disease.  The  tongue  is  gen- 
erally rather  deficient  in  moisture,  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  thinly 
coated  on  the  dorsum  with  white  mucus,  through  which  the  papillae 
appear  of  a  deep  red  color.  The  abdomen  is  soft,  though  there  is 
some  flatus  in  the  intestines,  and  pressure  is  usually  borne  without 
pain.  These  characters  often  continue  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  affection,  though  sometimes,  after  the  middle  of  the  second  week, 
pressure  in  either  iliac  region,  especially  the  right,  appears  to  cause 

1  Dr.  Murchison,  whose  Treatise  on  Continued  Fevers,  8vo,  London,  1863,  has  ap- 
peared since  the  former  edition  of  these  Lectures,  suggests  as  most  appropriate,  the  name 
pytbogenic  fever,  from  its  connection  with  imperfect  drainage,  and  similar  causes.  No 
one  can  consult  this  work,  and  fail  to  do  homage  to  the  merits  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able monuments  of  patient  investigation,  original  thinking,  and  lucid  statement,  with  which 
our  medical  literature  has  been  enriched  in  the  present  generation,  by  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Jenner,  at  the  Fever  Hospital. 
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Buffering.  The  pulse  is  generally  accelerated  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  illness ;  sometimes  it  is  very  much  so ;  but  there  is 
by  no  means  a  constant  relation  between  the  heat  of  skin  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  pulse.  Occasionally  there  is  slight  cough,  but  this 
symptom  is  very  frequently  absent  in  the  milder  cases  of  the  disease. 
As  the  symptoms  which  constitute  this  affection  come  on  very  grado- 
ally,  so  they  often  continue  for  several  days,  with  little  if  any  change 
from  day  to  day,  though  the  patient  is  far  from  seeming  equally  ill  at 
all  times  of  the  day  ;  and  this  periodical  exacerbation  and  remissioa 
of  the  symptoms  obtained  for  the  disorder  the  name  of  remittent  fever. 
In  some  instances  two  distinct  exacerbations  and  remissions  may  be 
observed  in  the  course  of  every  twenty-four  hours,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  only  one  is  well  marked.  The  child,  who  during  the  day  has 
been  listless  and  poorly,  but  yet  not  incapable  of  being  amused,  and 
has  had  the  appearance  of  a  patient  convalescent  from  illness,  rather 
than  of  one  still  suffering  from  disease,  becomes  flushed  and  uneasy, 
and  feverish  as  evening  approaches ;  and  sometimes  slight  horripilatioa 
ushers  in  the  evening  exacerbation  of  fever.  He  seems  drowsy,  and 
begs  to  be  put  to  bed,  where  sometimes  he  sleeps,  though  seldoa 
tranquilly,  till  morning.  In  the  second  week,  the  nights  generally 
become  worse  than  they  were  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease ;  the 
child's  skin  is  very  dry  and  hot,  he  sleeps  with  his  eyes  half  open, 
talks  in  his  sleep,  wakes  often  to  ask  for  drink,  and  occasionally  has 
slight  delirium.  Early  in  the  morning  he  wakes  pale  and  unrefreshed, 
but  about  9  or  10  o'clock  seems  to  have  recovered  something  of  hie 
cheerfulness,  and  for  the  succeeding  three  or  four  hours  appears  toler- 
ably well ;  but  as  evening  approaches  he  seems  weary  and  drowsy, 
"again  the  febrile  paroxysm  occurs,  and  the  succeeding  night  closely 
resembles  the  night  before.  Sometimes,  in  addition  to  the  evening 
exacerbation,  there  is  a  second  one,  though  less  severe,  at  about  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  from  which  the  child  has  hardly  recovered 
before  the  severe  evening  attack  comes  on.  As  the  case  advances 
towards  recovery,  the  morning  attack  disappears  long  before  the  even- 
ing  paroxysm  ceases  to  recur ;  and  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that 
a  .slight  threatening  of  the  evening  exacerbation  continues  to  return 
for  some  time  after  the  child  has  seemed  in  other  respects  quite  welL 
It  is  during  the  second  week  of  the  disease  that  the  rose  spots  charac- 
teristic of  typhoid  fever  generally  make  their  appearance  if  they 
appear  at  all ;  but  they  are  often  very  few  in  number,  and  not  unfre- 
quently are  altogether  absent.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  third  week,  the  symptoms  begin  to  abate,  the  bowels 
act  more  regularly,  the  appearance  of  the  evacuations  becomes  more 
natural,  the  tongue  grows  cleaner  and  uniformly  moist,  the  thirst 
diminishes,  and  the  evening  exueerbations  of  fever  become  shorter 
and  less  severe,  while  the  child's  cheerfulness  by  day  gradually  returns, 
and  his  face  resumes  the  aspect  of  health.  Convalescence,  however, 
after  even  a  mild  attack  of  the  disease,  is  rarely  established  before  the 
end  of  the  third  week,  while  the  child  is  in  general  left  extremely 
weak,  and  greatly  emaciated ;  the  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  being 
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quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  illness,  and  the  progress 
to  complete  recovery  being  usually  slow. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  having  set  in  with  comparatively  mild 
symptoms,  the  typhoid  fever  assumes  a  serious  character  in  the  course 
of  the  second  week.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  the  severer 
form  of  the  disease  gives  some  earnest  of  its  severity  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  commonly  sets  in  with  vomiting,  accompanied  in  many 
cases  by  headache,  or  by  a  remarkable  degree  of  drowsiness  and  heavi- 
ness of  the  head.  Coupled  with  these  symptoms,  there  are  those  indi- 
cations of  fever  which  attend  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  though 
in  this  case  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  their  severity :  and  some- 
times distinct  rigors  may  be  observed  alternating  with  the  heat  of  the 
surface,  or  preceding  the  evening  exacerbations  of  the  fever.  In  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  the  vomiting  with  which  the  fever  sets 
in  does  not  Yeturn  after  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  patient's  ill- 
ness ;  but  to  this  there  are  occasional  exceptions ;  and  as  the  sickness 
is  usually  more  severe  in  cases  in  which  constipation  is  present,  there 
is  some  risk  of  mistaking  the  real  nature  of  the  affection,  and  of  regard- 
ing the  irritability  of  the  stomach  as  a  sign  of  approaching  cerebral 
disease.  Now  and  then,  too,  the  drowsiness  at  the  onset  of  the  disease 
is  so  overwhelming  that  I  have  known  a  child  fall  asleep  two  or  three 
times  during  breakfast,  while  his  dizziness  and  inability  to  walk 
steadily  still  further  strengthened  the  impression  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  some  affection  of  the  brain.  Either  of  those  occurrences, 
however,  is  unusual ;  and  though  listless  and  drowsy,  the  child  is  in 
general  unwilling  to  keep  his  bed,  while  by  night  he  is  commonly 
very  restless,  waking  often  in  a  state  of  alarm,  or  talking  much  in  his 
sleep.  The  countenance  before  long  begins  to  wear  the  peculiar  heavy 
appearance  of  a  fever  patient,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  week  the  child  is  usually  found  to  have  sunk  into 
a  state  of  stupor,  from  which  he  seems  unwilling  to  be  roused.  The 
skin  of  the  trunk  is  now  almost  constantly  hot  as  well  as  dry ;  the 
temperature  being  often  higher  than  in  any  other  disease,  with  the 
exception  of  scarlatina,  and  in  a  few  instances  ranging  as  high  as  105° 
Fahr.  My  own  observations  with  reference  to  the  date  of  appearance 
of  the  eruption  on  the  surface  are  neither  sufficiently  numerous  nor 
sufficiently  accurate  for  me  to  rely  on  their  authority.  MM.  Rilliet 
and  Barthez  observe  that  it  very  seldom  appears  so  early  as  the  fourth 
day,  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  being  the  most  common  date  of  its 
appearance ;  while  both  the  period  during  which  it  remains  visible  and 
the  number  of  spots  arc  liable  to^great  variation.  In  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  the  eruption  at  any  one  time  is  extremely  scanty ; 
not  unfrequently,  in  spite  of  careful  daily  examination  of  my  patients 
in  the  Children's  Hospital,  two  or  three  spots  only  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  even  these  have  remained  visible  for  only  two  or  three 
days ;  though  fresh  spots  not  unfrequently  appear  as  the  others  fade, 
for  several  successive  days.  Now  and  then,  I  have  observed  an  abun- 
dant eruption,  thirty  or  forty  spots  being  scattered  at  one  time  over 
the  whole  abdomen,  but  this  is  altogether  an  exceptional  occurrence. 
I  have  observed  this  abundant  eruption  only  in  severe  cases  of  the 
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fever,  but  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  amount  of  erup- 
tion and  the  severity  of  the  fever ;  and  in  some  of  the  severest  cases, 
the  most  careful  examination  has  failed  to  discover  the  characteristic 
spots  at  any  stage  of  the  disease.  In  a  few  cases  profuse  sweats  take 
place,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  anything  of  a  critical  character. 
The  pulse  is  very  frequent,  and  I  have  known  it  to  continue  at  nearlj 
140  in  the  minute,  for  several  days  together,  during  the  increase  of 
the  fever  in  a  child  eight  years  old.  A  frequent  short  hacking  cough 
often  occurs  during  the  first  week  ;  and  rhonchus,  sibilus,  and  occa- 
sional large  crepitation,  are  heard,  in  many  cases  in  both  lungs.  Now 
and  then,  too,  the  respiration  continues  much  accelerated  for  several 
days,  without  any  other  sign  of  serious  pulmonary  disease  being 
present,  and  gradually  regains  its  proper  frequency  as  the  febrile 
symptoms  subside.  Tenderness  of  the  abdomen  is  generally  very 
evident  before  the  first  week  has  passed,  but  frequently  there  is  no 
complaint  of  pain  even  in  severe  cases,  except  on  pressure ;  though 
that  seldom  or  never  fails  to  elicit  evidence  of  uneasiness,  often  to 
excite  distinct  complaints.  During  the  first  week,  the  condition  of 
the  abdomen  is  usually  natural  and  soft,  even  though  slightly  tender; 
it  afterwards  becomes  somewhat  distended  with  flatus,  and  a  sense  of 
gurgling  is  often  perceptible  on  pressure  in  one  or  other  iliac  region; 
but  it  rarely  becomes  greatly  tympanitic.  Diarrhoea  is  usually  present, 
though  it  is  not  in  general  severe,  the  bowels  not  acting  above  four  or 
five  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  tongue  is  usually  more 
thickly  coated  at  the  commencement  than  in  the  milder  forms  of  the 
disease ;  a  dry  streak  soon  appears  down  the  centre,  and  by  degrees 
the  tongue  becomes  uniformly  dry,  red,  and  glazed  ;  or  less  often  it 
is  partially  covered  with  sordes.  In  the  course  of  the  second  week 
the  patient  generally  sinks  into  a  more  profound  stupor — a  condition 
which  alternates  in  many  cases  with  delirium.  Sometimes  the  mind 
wanders  occasionally  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
in  other  cases  delirium  is  a  very  temporary  symptom,  occurring  only 
at  night,  or  when  the  child  during  the  daytime  wakes  from  sleep. 
Now  and  then,  though  not  generally,  the  delirium  is  of  a  noisy  kind, 
but  the  child  not  unfrequently  tries  to  get  out  of  bed ;  and  both  the 
restlessness  and  delirium,  though  generally  present  in  bad  cases  during 
the  daytime,  are  aggravated  in  a  marked  degree  at  night.  Once  or 
twice  I  have  known  violent  delirium  come  on  towards  evening,  the 
child  crying  and  shouting  aloud  during  nearly  the  whole  night,  and 
sinking  into  a  state  of  stupor  by  day.  The  child  now  seems  nearly 
or  quite  unconscious  of  all  that  goes  on  around  it ;  its  evacuations  are 
passed  unconsciously,  and  it  often  seems  dead  to  the  sensation  of 
thirst,  by  which,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  it  was  so  much 
distressed ;  but  this  stupor  of  fever  is  so  different  from  the  coma  which 
supervenes  in  affections  of  the  brain,  and  the  insensibility  which  char- 
acterizes it  is  so  much  less  profound,  that  one  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
for  the  other.  Once  only  I  have  seen  convulsions  occur  in  a  child 
between  two  and  three  years  old  ;  who  together  with  his  two  brothers 
suffered  from  very  severe  typhoid  fever.  The  convulsions  which  re- 
curred on  two  successive  days  at  the  middle  of  the  third  week  of  the 
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fever,  were  succeeded  by  paralysis  of  one  side,  which  continued,  though 
gradually  diminishing,  for  four  days.  The  child  was  unconscious  even 
before  their  occurrence,  and  continued  so  for  several  days,  though  he 
eventually  recovered.  Even  when  the  disease  is  most  severe,  neither 
subsultus  nor  floccitation  is  frequent,  though  it  often  happens  that 
during  the  tedious  and  fluctuating  convalescence,  the  child  picks  its 
nose  till  it  bleeds,  or  makes  the  tips  of  its  fingers,  or  different  parts  of 
its  body,  sore  by  picking  them.  The  patient  is  by  the  end  of  the 
second  week,  sometimes  earlier,  reduced  by  the  continuance  of  these 
symptoms  to  the  most  extreme  degree  of  emaciation,  and  to  a  condi- 
tion apparently  hopeless ;  but  there  is  no  other  disease  incidental  to 
childhood  from  which  recovery  so  often  takes  place,  in  spite  of  even 
the  most  unfavorable  symptoms.  The  signs  of  recovery  arc,  in  the 
main,  the  same  as  betoken  the  recovery  of  an  adult  suffering  from 
fever ;  but  the  amendment  has  seemed  to  me  always  to  be  gradual, 
and  in  no  case  the  result  of  any  critical  occurrence.  Moisture  begins 
to  reappear  upon  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  the  pulse  loses  its  frequency, 
the  delirium  ceases  by  degrees,  more  quiet  rest  is  enjoyed  at  night. 
Such  signs  of  improvement  may  in  general  be  looked  for  about  or 
before  the  middle  of  the  third  week,  but  for  days  after  their  appear- 
ance the  child's  unconsciousness  in  many  instances  continues.  He 
does  not  speak ;  he  neither  knows  nor  notices  any  one ;  and  the 
mother,  longing  once  more  for  her  little  one's  fond  look  of  recog- 
nition, and  each  day  being  disappointed  of  it,  mistrusts  the  assurances 
that  we  may  have  given  her,  and  loses  heart  and  hope  at  a  time  when 
danger  is  really  almost  passed.  At  length  it  comes — a  look,  a  smile, 
a  gesture — but  still  no  word ;  and  slowly,  very  slowly,  do  the  intel- 
lectual powers  return,  nor  does  spfeech  come  back  again.  The  first 
signs  of  amendment,  however,  may  be  taken  as  giving  almost  certain 
promise  of  complete  recovery;  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  no  disease  of  early  life  in  which  the  mental  faculties,  though  time 
brings  them  back  at  length  uninjured,  remain  so  long  in  a  state  of 
feebleness'  and  torpor  as  in  typhoid  fever.  Though  the  first  signs  of 
improvement,  too,  are  very  seldom  deceptive,  yet  the  fever  in  these 
severer  cases  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  passed  before  the  thirtieth 
day ;  sometimes  not  till  even  a  week  later ;  while  the  patient's  conva- 
lescence is  almost  always  very  slow,  and  interrupted  by  many  fluctua- 
tions. 

In  the  few  cases,  and  according  to  ray  experience  they  are  but  few, 
in  which  typhoid  fever  in  children  terminates  fatally,1  death  is  seldom 
the  result  of  complications  such  as  not  unfrequently  supervene  in  the 
course  of  fever  in  the  adult,  but  the  vital  powers  give  way  under  the 
severity  of  the  constitutional  affection,  the  symptoms  of  which  assume 
more  and  more  of  a  typhoid  character.  It  is  towards  the  end  of  the 
second,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  that  death  in  these 

1  The  mortality  of  one  in  ten,  which  is  that  given  by  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthes  as  ooonr* 
ring  id  their  private  practice,  is  considerably  higher  than  that  which  I  have  experienced 
even  among  dispensary  and  hospital  patients.  The  mortality  of  one  in  four  in  the  HApital 
des  Enfants,  at  Paris,  is  obviously  due  rather  to  intercurrent  diseases  contracted  in  the  hos- 
pital than  to  the  fever  itself. 
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circumstances  is  most  likely  to  occur;  I  have  seen  it  take  place  as  late 
as  the  twenty-ninth  day  in  one  instance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
week  in  another;  hut  in  both  of  these  instances  gangrene  of  the  mouth 
came  on  after  the  more  alarming  general  symptoms  had  begun  to 
subside ;  and  to  this  the  death  of  the  child  was  chiefly  due ;  while  en 
another  occasion  perforation  of  the  intestine  destroyed  a  child  on  the 
thirty-sixth  day  after  the  attack,  when  apparently  advancing  favorably 
towards  recovery.  Now  and  then  a  fatal  termination  takes  plaoe  after 
the  lapse  of  little  more  than  a  week  from  the  commencement  of  the 
illness,  under  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance  which  throw  the  general 
febrile  symptoms  into  the  shade;  great  restlessness  and  agitation,  with 
loud  cries,  being  succeeded  by  convulsions,  and  they  in  their  tun, 
being  followed  by  coma,  in  which  the  child  dies ;  while  an  examination 
after  death  discovers  nothing  more  serious  than  a  somewhat  greater 
vascularity  than  natural  of  tne  brain  and  its  membranes. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  has  been  rendered  needlessly  difficult 
by  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  name  remittent  fever  has  been 
applied  to  a  variety  of  affections ;  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  then 
are  several  maladies  between  which  and  typhoid  fever  points  of  simi- 
larity exist  in  some  parts  of  their  course  that  may  easily  deceive  the 
unwary.  The  resemblance  is  often  very  close  between  the  milder 
varieties  of  the  fever  and  some  of  those  cases  of  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
order, by  no  means  unusual  in  young  children,  which  are  excited  by 
errors  of  diet,  and  are  either  associated  with  diarrhoea  or  preceded  by 
it.  Something  may  be  done,  however,  towards  guarding  against  error 
in  all  doubtful  cases,  by  bearing  in  mind  that  typhoid  fever  occurs 
more  than  twice  as  often  in  boys  as  in  girls;  that  it  is  rare  before  five 
years  of  age,  exceedingly  uncommon  before  the  age  of  two;  and  when 
it  does  happen  in  such  young  subjects,  can  almost  always  be  traced  to 
contagion.  The  various  forms  of  gastric  disorder  attending  or  follow- 
ing  dentition  may  with  almost  absolute  certainty  be  determined  to  be 
local  ailments,  producing  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance;  and 
thus  essentially  different  from  typhoid  fever.  But  even  in  cases  where 
the  patient's  age  is  not  such  as  to  raise  a  presumption  one  way  or  the 
other,  the  degree  of  loss  of  strength,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
becomes  apparent,  the  dry  heat  of  the  skin,  and  its  intensity  at  the 
time  of  the  exacerbations  of  the  fever,  the  marked  disturbance  of  the 
^ensorium,  and  the  delirium  at  night,  are  characters  by  which  typhoid 
fever  may  be  known,  and  whose  absence  would  suffice  to  disprove 
the  existence  of  that  disorder.  General  tubercular  disease,  running 
an  acute  course,  may  indeed  be  taken  for  remittent  fever ;  and  the 
distinction  between  the  two  affections  is  sometimes  attended  by  very 
considerable  difficulty;1  especially  if  the  case  is  not  seen  until  the 
symptoms  have  become  severe.  Even  then,  however,  something  may 
be  gathered  for  our  guidance  from  the  absence  of  rose  spots,  from  the 
abdomen  being  generally  flat,  often  shrunken,  and  from  diarrhon 
being  absent,  or  at  any  rate  not  having  occurred  in  acute  tuberculosis 
until  all  the  symptoms  have  assumed  an  extreme  degree  of  severity. 

• 

1  See  remarks  on  tliis  iiibjeet  in  Lecture  XXIX,  p.  400. 
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Auscultation,  too,  will  often  show  good  reason  for  suspecting  the  real 
nature  of  the  case,  or  the  previous  history  of  the  child  will  afford 
some  clue  with  reference  to  it,  though  I  believe  that,  with  every  care, 
instances  will  sometimes  occur  in  which  doubt  will  remain  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  case,  until  removed  by  examination  of  the  body 
after  death.  There  are  two  other  affections,  between  which  and  typhoid 
fever,  though  their  resemblance  is  far  less  deceptive  than  that  of  acute 
tuberculosis,  it  is  often  far  from  easy  to  distinguish,  while,  unfortu- 
nately, the  practical  evils  which  follow  from  a  wrong  diagnosis  are  of 
a  very  serious  nature.  When  speaking,  however,  of  hydrocephalus 
and  of  pneumonia,1  I  dwelt  so  fully  on  the  circumstances  that  might 
lead  you  to  mistake  either  of  those  diseases  for  typhoid  fever,  and  of 
the  characteristics  which  belong  to  .the  last-named  affection,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  you  to  the  observations 
made  on  those  occasions. 

I  am  anxious,  before  we  pass  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  to  guard 
against  an  error  which  may  possibly  arise  from  my  having  pointed  out 
certain  well-marked  distinctions  between  the  cerebral  symptoms  of 
hydrocephalus,  and  those  which  accompany  typhoid  fever.  Now,  al- 
though it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  disturbance  of  the  brain  in  the 
latter  case  is  the  result  of  mere  functional  disorder,  which,  with  the 
abatement  of  the  fever,  will,  in  general,  by  degrees,  pass  away,  still 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  serious  and  even  fatal  cerebral  affec- 
tion occasionally  attends  it.  It  is  not,  indeed,  commonly  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  fever  that  we  need  be  anxious  on  this  account,  for  dan- 
gerous cerebral  complications  seldom  occur  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  week,  sometimes  even  later ;  while  now  and  then  they  succeed 
to  a  sort  of  imperfect  convalescence,  from  the  signs  of  which  we  had 
already  begun  to  hope  that  the  most  anxious  period  was  passed.  The 
indications  of  their  supervention  are  various,  and  often  of  such  a  kind 
as,  considering  the  character  of  the  child's  previous  illness,  may  fail 
to  excite  that  attention  which  otherwise  they  would  attract.  The  more 
than  ordinary  excitability  of  the  patient,  the  peculiar  noisiness  of  his 
delirium,  and  the  ungovernableness  of  his  temper,  should  arouse  our 
suspicions  even  in  the  case  of  an  ill-managed  and  wayward  child,  in 
whom  these  symptoms  may  in  part  be  due  to  mere  petulance.  Some- 
times, however,  the  mode  of  approach  of  serious  head  mischief  is  even 
more  treacherous.  The  fever  has  already  abated,  the  tongue  has 
grown  somewhat  moister,  the  delirium  is  less  constant,  the  restlessness 
less  distressing,  and  the  child  even  has  some  quiet  sleep ;  but  he  lies 
often  grinding  his  teeth,  or  there  is  frequent  machonnement,  or  slight 
twitchings  of  the  facial  muscles  occur  occasionally.  The  eyes  grow 
less  intolerant  to  light,  and  as  the  child  opens  them  once  more,  the 
parents  please  themselves  with  its  fancied  improvement,  fondly  imag- 
ining that  it  looks  around  and  notices  again.  The  pupils,  however, 
are  more  dilated  than  natural,  and  act  more  sluggishly;  the  pulse 
presents  a  slight  irregularity  or  intermission ;  sensibility  to  external 
objects  lessens;  and  coma  steals  on  almost  imperceptibly,  while  in 

1  See  Lecture  VII,  p.  87 ;  and  Lecture  XXI,  p.  282. 
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other  cases  all  the  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus  by  degrees  develop 
themselves. 

The  unobserved  supervention  of  pneumonia  is  guarded  against  by 
daily  careful  auscultation :  the  existence  of  diarrhoea  tells  too  plainly 
of  the  abdominal  complication  for  that  to  be  overlooked;  but  when  so 
much  disturbance  of  the   nervous  system  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
affection,  some  excess  of  it  may  readily  pass  without  due  importance 
being  attached  to  it.     When,  then,  you  may  ask,  are  we  to  become 
anxious  about  the  head  ?     I  should  say,  whenever  delirium  is  present, 
not  merely  during  the  night,  or  on  waking  from  slumber  in  the  day- 
time, but  whenever  it  also  continues  during  the  day,  or  when  there  is 
during  the  day  an  extremely  excitable  and  unmanageable  condition, 
though  not  amounting  to  actual  delirium.     Or,  secondly,  whenever, 
with  the  abatement  of  the  fever,  the  cerebral  symptoms  do  not  diminish 
in  proportion ;  or  some  new,  even  though  very  slight,  indication  of  dis- 
order of  the  nervous  system  appears,  although  the  excitement  manifest 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection  may  have  almost  or  altogether 
passed  away.     These  symptoms  may,  indeed,  speedily  subside,  or  they 
may  yield,  and  probably  will,  to  judicious  treatment,  but  they  indicate 
a  source  of  danger  against  which  you  cannot  be  too  carefully  or  too 
unceasingly  on  the  watch. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  disease;  now,  in  conclusion,  as  to  its 
treatment.  In  the  management  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  child,  just  as 
the  fever  in  the  adult,  the  grand  object  to  which  our  attention  ought 
to  be  turned  is  to  carry  the  patient  through  an  affection  which  we 
cannot  cut  short,  with  as  small  an  amount  of  suffering  and  danger  as 
possible.  "  Medicun  curat,  natura  sanat  morbum,"  says  an  old  Latin 
adage;  and  in  no  disease  is  it  of  so  much  importance  as  in  fever,  that 
we  should  assign  to  our  art  its  proper  position  as  the  handmaid  of 
nature.  The  gradual  approach  of  the  disorder,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  of  itself  points  out  the  ^propriety  of  that  expectant  mode 
of  treatment  which  is  generally  the  most  appropriate  during  the  first 
week  of  the  child's  illness.  The  languid  and  listless  state  of  the  little 
patient,  his  headache  and  drowsiness,  often  lead  him  to  wish  to  re- 
main in  bed  all  day  long;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  confining  him 
to  bed,  if  during  the  period  of  remission  of  the  fever  he  should  prefer 
to  sit  up.  The  impaired  appetite  often  renders  any  other  directions 
about  the  diet  unnecessary,  than,  a  caution  to  the  parents  or  nurse  not 
to  coax  or  tempt  the  child  to  take  food,  which  it  is  and  will  probably 
for  some  days  continue  to  be  entirely  unable  to  digest.  The  heat  of 
skin  and  the  craving  thirst  are  the  two  most  urgent  symptoms  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  affection.  The  first  of  these  is  generally  relieved 
by  sponging  the  surface  of  the  body  several  times  a  day  with  luke- 
warm water.  The  desire  for  cold  drinks  is  often  very  urgent,  and  no 
beverage  is  half  so  grateful  as  cold  water  to  the  child.  Of  this  it  would, 
if  permitted,  take  abundant  draughts ;  but  it  should  be  explained  to 
the  attendants  that  the  thirst  is  not  more  effectually  relieved  by 
them  than  by  small  quantities  of  fluid,  while  pain  in  the  abdomen 
is  very  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  over-distension  of  the  stomach. 
The  cup  given  to  the  child  should  therefore  only  have  a  dessert  or 
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tablespoonful  of  water  in  it,  for  it  irritates  the  little  patient  to  remove 
the  vessel  from  its  lips  unemptied.  In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease 
and  daring  the  first  week  medicine  is  little  needed ;  but  a  simple  saline 
maybe  given,  such  as  the  citrate  of  potass  in  a  mixture  to  which  small 
doses  of  vinum  ipecacuanhse  may  be  added,  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  cough  is  troublesome.  If  the  bowels  act  with  due  frequency,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  evacuations  is  not  extremely  unhealthy,  it  is 
well  to  abstain  from  the  employment  of  any  remedy  that  might  act 
upon  them,  for  fear  of  occasioning  diarrhoea,  which  is  so  apt  to  super- 
vene in  the  course  of  this  affection.  For  the  same  reason,  if  an  ape- 
rient be  indicated,  drastic  purgatives  are  not  to  be  given,  but  a  mod- 
erate dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  administered.  Now  and  then,  how- 
ever, casef  are  met  with  in  which  the  bowels  remain  confined  during  a 
great  part  of  the  affection,  and  in  which  such  purgatives  as  senna  are 
not  only  borne,  but  are  absolutely  necessary.  They,  however,  are 
purely  exceptional  cases;  and  it  will  generally  suffice,  if  there  exists 
any  tendency  to  constipation,  to  give  a  small  dose  of  the  mercury  and 
chalk  night  and  morning,  and  during  the  daytime  a  small  quantity  of 
the  tartrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  magnesia,  dissolved  in  some  simple 
saline  mixture  every  six  or  eight  hours. 

The  unhealthy  state  of  the  evacuations  that  exists  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  is  generally  associated  with  a  disposition  to  diarrhoea,  which 
becomes  a  more  prominent  symptom  in  the  second  than  it  was  in  the 
first  week  of  the  disorder.  Equal  parts  of  the  hydrargyrum  cum 
cretft  and  Dover's  powder  are  the  best  means  of  relieving  both  these 
morbid  conditions;  the  remedy  being  given  either  once  or  twice  a* 
day,  or  more  frequently,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 
The  fimount  of  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness  must  be  ascertained 
every  day ;  and  a  few  leeches  must  be  applied  to  either  iliac  region  if 
the  tenderness  seems  considerable,  or  if  the  child  appears  to  suffer 
much  from  pain  in  the  abdomen,  or  if  the  diarrhoea  is  severe.  If  de- 
pletion is  needed,  the  application  of  but  a  small  number  of  leeches  will 
glnerally  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  while  copious  bleeding 
is  neither  useful  nor  well  borne.  Even  in  children  of  ten  years  old  I 
never  apply  above  four  or  six  leeches,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  any 
occasion  arises  for  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding.  The  application  of 
poultices  of  linseed  meal  or  scalded  bran  to  the  abdomen,  and  their 
frequent  repetition,  is  a  very  valuable  means  of  relieving  the  griping 
pain  which  often  distresses  children ;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  desirable 
to  make  trial  of  them  before  having  recourse  to  depletion. 

There  is  but  one  other  class  of  symptoms  likely  to  occur  during  the 
first  week  of  the  fever,  to  the  management  of  which  I  have  not  yet 
referred ;  namely,  those  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance  which  are  some- 
times so  serious  as  to  call  for  treatment.  The  early  occurrence  of 
delirium,  though  it  generally  implies  that  the  disease  will  assume  a 
rather  serious  character,  yet  does  not  of  itself  indicate  the  necessity 
for  taking  blood  from  the  head ;  but  if  the  child  is  quiet  and  generally 
rational  during  the  daytime,  and  though  dull  yet  not  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  while  the  delirium  at  night  te  of  a  tranquil  kind,  and  inter- 
rupted  by  frequent  and  tolerably  quiet  slumber,  it  will  suffice  to  apply 
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£  to  keep  tbe  apartment  cool  and  •taw7'* 
"""it J,  and  restlessness  at  night,  * 
m,  from  which  the  child  gets  *' 
Tmimr*  kI  lieu*  !ba^  are  frequently  arrested  at  once  bY 
Ttawaa  3— Br  ibJiimroJ  complication  should  forbid  its  empfoj 
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dtawnnal  service.  If,  however,  there  is  any  injection  of  the  ■ 
wne.  or  if  the  head  is  in  a  marked  degree  hotter  than  thi 
cone  "ally,  or  if  any  other  indication  of  disorder  of  the  brain  it 
Seaties  the  delirium  and  excitement,  leeches  should  be  appli< 
head — though  depletion  should  in  these  cases  be  used  sparing 
after  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  the  application  of  half 
leeches,  we  should  return  to  the  tartar  emetic  and  opium,  rei 
tog  that  we  hare  do  active  inflammation  to  combat,  nor  e 
iaMawe  cerebral  congestion  which  we  occasionally  meet  with 
iTiiL—  iHamnn,  and  safety  from  which  is  found  only  in  ve 
depletory  measures. 

Depletion  is  also  called  for  in  cases,  not  very  commonly  t 
in  which  even  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease  there  is  a  grei 
of  stupor  and  apathy,  with  a  dilated  and  sluggish  pupil, 
complaint  of  thirst,  and  none  of  headache  or  local  suffering. 
cautious  abstraction  of  blood  wo  may  here  sometimes  antici 
development  of  the  more  alarming  head-symptoms,  which,  if 
the  patient  alone,  lulled  into  a  false  security  by  the  abscne 
signs  of  active  mischief,  will  not  fail  before  long  to  manifi 
selve*.  As  a  general  rule,  indeed,  it  must  be  our  object  in 
abluent  of  tfais  fever  to  anticipate  the  head-symptoms  as  far 
b«\  to  keep  down  the  excitement  and  quiet  the  delirium  by  tart 
and  opium,  or  by  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  ;  a  purely  c 
«vur»e  of  practice,  when  the  cerebral  disturbance  is  considf 
r.i'::!irr  wise  nor  safe.  The  head-symptoms,  which  come  01 
a-.-..!  sl-.uo*t  imperceptibly  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the*  di» 
*o«v  t-.mc*  very  unmanageable.  Depletion  is  no  longer  of  ser 
Kwtrrs  mar  be  applied  to  the  occiput  and  nape  of  the  neck 
»•»*»*«<•;  they  should,  however,  not  be  kept  on  so  long  as  to 
,Vk»r4cif  vesication;  but  only  for  a  time  sufficient  to  obti 
,--**vr- irritant  effect,  and  to  allow  of  their  reapplieation  in  ■ 
-to  o>v,\rh<vtI,  if  not  upon  exactly  the  same  spot,  on  the  n< 

•->,.  ,™«:*.  iJ  IV  (irnv.'S,  in  Ilia  LmMiitg*  mi  Clinical  Merfk-im,  vol   i.p.! 
,     .   -  .   -v   Kmrtk-  and  Opium  in  Fevtt%  «te  little  Ibm  applicable  to  in  mm 
..     ■**.  id  W*  adult 
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The  unfavorable  termination  of  the  disease  in  this  stage  is,  I  appre- 
lend,  due,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  the  development  of  some 
previously  latent  tendency  to  tubercular  hydrocephalus;  while  the 
nore  active  head  symptoms,  which  are  met  with  at  an  earlier  period, 
ire  often  merely  the  result  of  functional  disturbance,  and  therefore 
generally  yield  to  well-considered  treatment. 

In  mild  cases  of  the  disease,  the  expectant  treatment  usually  ap- 
)ropriate  during  its  earlier  stages,  may  be  continued  throughout  its 
course ;  great  caution  being  exercised  as  the  child  begins  to  improve, 
4}  prevent  to  committing  any  error  in  diet.  When  severe,  however, 
he  second  week  often  brings  with  it  a  train  of  symptoms  that  require 
nany  modifications  in  the  plan  of  treatment.  The  vital  powers  need 
X>  be  supported,  and  the  nervous  system  requires  to  be  tranquillized ; 
md  this  is  to  be  attempted  by  means  similar  to  those  which  we  should 
nnploy  in  the  management  of  fever  in  the  adult.  The  mere  diluents 
ffhich  were  given  during  tfre  previous  course  of  the  disease  must  now 
:>e  exchanged  for  beef  or  veal  tea  or  chicken  broth,  unless  the  exist- 
ence of  severe  diarrhoea  contraindicate  their  administration ;  in  which 
sase  we  must  substitute  arrowroot,  milk,  and  isinglass,  for  animal 
broths.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  nutritious  food  is  all  that  will 
be  required ;  but  wine  is  sometimes  as  essential  as  in  the  fevers  of  the 
idult ;  and  the  indications  for  giving  it  are  much  the  same  at  all  ages, 
nrhile  its  influence  on  the  patient  must  be  the  only  measure  of  the 
quantity  to  be  administered ;  and  I  have  on  some  occasions  given  as 
much  as  twelve  ounces  of  wine  and  four  ounces  of  brandy  daily,  to 
children  not  above  ten  years  old,  and  believe  that  this  copious  use  of 
stimulants  alone  preserved  their  life.  .  Even  though  wine  be  not  nee-' 
jssary,  I  generally  give  some  form  of  stimulant  during  the  second  and 
;hird  weeks  of  the  affection.  The  prescription1  that  I  usually  follow 
is  one  much  praised  in  such  circumstances  by  Dr.  Stieglitz,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  the  chief  ingredients  of  which  are  ether  and  hydrochloric 
icid.  It  seldom  disorders  the  bowels  if  they  are  not  much  disturbed 
it  the  time  of  commencing  its  administration ;  while  if  this  is  the 
sase,  a  small  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  as  a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half  . 
it  bedtime,  will  be  doubly  useful,  both  in  checking  the  tendency  to 
diarrhoea,  and  in  procuring  sleep  for  the  child,  who  without  it,  would 
probably  be  watchful  and  delirious  all  night  long.  Whilst  any  severe 
abdominal  symptoms  are  present,  I  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  acid 
mixture,  but  give  the  mercury  with  chalk,  and  Dover's  powder,  every 
four  or  six  hours,  to  which  I  occasionally  add  an  opiate  enema  at  bed- 
time, and  support  the  strength  by  food  and  wine  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  only  complication  that  is  apt  to  be  troublesome  is  bronchitis. 
Usually,  however,  the  cough  to  which  this  gives  rise  is  an  annoying 
rather  than  a  dangerous  symptom ;  and  it  is  in  general  more  harass- 

i  (No.  38.) 

R. — Acid.  Hydrochlor.  dilM  HJJxxxij. 
Spt  JE\h.  co.,  £j  "Rxx. 
Syr.  Rhieados,  giv. 
Mist.  Camph  ,  ^iiiea.    M. 
A  tableapoonful  every  six  hours.     For  a  child  five  years  old. 
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ing  at  the  commencement  of  the  affection,  and  again  when  cowtlcs- 
cence  is  beginning,  than  during  that  time  when  the  graver  symptom 
are  present.  A  little  ipecacuanha  wine,  nitrous  ether,  and  compoud 
tincture  of  camphor,  will  usually  relieve  it,  to  which  it  may  occasiw- 
ally  be  expedient  to  add  the  application  of  a  mustard  poultice  to  the 
chest. 

The  convalescence  is  often  extremely  tedious ;  the  child  is  left  Ij 
the  disease  not  only  extremely  weak  and  emaciated,  but  with  its 
digestive  powers  greatly  impaired.     It  is  often  many  days  before  the 
stomach  is  able  to  digest  any  solid  food  ;  even  a  piece  rf  bread  «31 
sometimes  irritate  the  intestines,  and  bring  on  a  return  of  diarrhak 
The  appetite  seems  sometimes  quite  lost ;  tonics  either  do  no  good  or 
are  actually  injurious  by  rekindling  the  fever ;  or  symptoms  super- 
vene which  seem  to  threaten  the  development  of  tubercular  disease, 
a  consequence  that  not  very  seldom  follows  severe  attacks  of  remittent 
fever.     In  such  circumstances,  change  of  air  and  the  removal,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  seaside,  are  often  the  only  means  of  restoring  the  child 
to  health ;  a  means  which  you  may  recommend  with  the  more  confi- 
dence, since  it  hardly  ever  fails  to  be  successful. 

I  know  of  no  better  place  than  the  present  for  making  a  few  re- 
marks to  you  concerning  intermittent  fever  or  ague  as  it  occurs  in  early 
life.  In  some  countries,  as  you  know,  this  disorder  affects  persons  at 
all  ages,  but  in  healthier  regions  it  is  found  commonly  to  spare  the 
two  extremes  of  life,  and  to  attack  but  seldom  either  the  aged  or  the 
very  young.  Accordingly,  in  this  country,  ague  is  seldom  observed 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  and  is  so  uncommon  in  this  metropolis. 

that  in  almost  alt  of  the  instances  of  it  which  have  come  under  mf 

• 

observation  in  early  life,  the  disorder  was  not  contracted  in  London. 

Considering  its  rarity,  therefore,  I  should  not  occupy  your  time  by 
speaking  of  ague,  if  it  were  not  that  it  presents  certain  peculiarities 
in  early  life,  and  those  of  a  kind  to  render  its  nature  obscure,  and  to 
lead  you  altogether  to  overlook  its  existence,  or  to  mistake  it  for 
some  other  disease.  These  peculiarities  consist  in  the  ill-marked 
character,  or  even  the  complete  absence  of  shivering,  the  place  of 
which  is  taken  by  a  condition  of  extreme  nervous  depression,  or  some- 
times even  by  a  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  issuing  in  convul- 
sions— in  the  severity  and  long  continuance  of  the  hot  stage,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  distinct  sweating  stage,  tbe  child  recovering  by 
degrees,  but  without  the  well-marked  crisis  which  marks  the  cessation 
of  each  fit  of  ague  in  the  grown  person.  When  to  this  is  added  that 
the  child  always  appears  more  ailing  between  the  fits  than  is  usual 
with  the  adult,  that  dulness,  heaviness,  and  fretful n ess,  with  some 
degree  of  febrile  disturbance  continue  in  the  intervals,  and  that  the 
periodicity  of  the  attacks  is  not  so  regular  as  in  the  adult,  you  will  at 
once  see  that  an  erroneous  diagnosis  is  very  possible,  I  might  almost 
say  very  pardonable. 

The  youngest  child  whom  I  have  seen  suffering  from  ague  was  not 
quite  two  years  old,  and  in  his  case  the  rigors  were  so  slight  that  they 
did  not  attract  the  mother's  notice  till  her  attention  was  especially 
called  to  their  occurrence.     In  proportion  to  the  tender  age  of  the 
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child  are  the  ahove-named  peculiarities  distinctly  marked,  while  after 
the  age  of  five  years  the  few  cases  of  ague  which  I  have  seen  scarcely 
differed  from  the  same  disease  in  the  adult. 

The  treatment  of  the  affection  is  the  same  in  the  child  or  infant  as 
in  the  grown  person,  and  quinine  is  no  less  a  specific  for  it  in  the  one 
case  than  the  other.  The  tendency  to  relapse,  however,  I  believe  to 
be  very  great  in  early  life,  and  I  have  known  ague  return  after  the 
lapse  of  several  months,  on  removal  to  a  district  which  though  healthy, 
and  free  from  ague,  was  yet  somewhat  lower  and  less  dry  than  the 
child's  previous  residence.  On  this  account  much  care  is  needed,  and 
that  continued  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  selection  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  child  who  has  to  all  appearance  perfectly  recovered  from  an 
attack  of  intermittent  fever. 


LECTURE    XLIII. 

Small-pox— -checked  but  not  extirpated  by  vaccination — its  chief  mortality  among  children 
— rate  of  mortality  in  cases  of  the  disease  undiminished  during  the  last  fifty  years — 
Its  symptoms — their  early  differences  from  those  of  the  other  exanthemata— characters 
and  progress  of  the  eruption — peculiarities  of  confluent  small-pox— dangers  attending 
the  maturation  of  the  pustules,  and  the  secondary  fever — Treatment. 

Modified  Small-pox — its  low  rate  of  mortality — its  peculiarities. 

Cbioken-pox — its  symptoms,  and  differences  from  small-pox. 

Until  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  disease  to  which  I 
wish  to-day  briefly  to  call  your  attention,  possessed  a  degree  of  im- 
portance far  greater  than  that  which  attaches  to  it  at  present.  Before 
the  introduction  of  vaccination,  the  small-pox  was  a  disease  of  almost' 
universal  prevalence,  causing  at  the  least  eight  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortality  of  this  metropolis,  and  disfiguring  for  life  thousands  whom 
it  did  not  destroy.  Its  loathsome  character,  and  its  formidable 
symptoms,  when  it  attacked  the  constitution  at  unawares,  led  to  the 
adoption  of  variolous  inoculation,  by  which  the  disease  was  communi- 
cated in  a  mild  form,  and  under  favorable  conditions ;  and  persons 
having  undergone  comparatively  little  suffering,  and  having  been  ex- 
posed to  still  less  danger,  enjoyed  by  this  means  almost  complete 
immunity  from  subsequent  attacks  of  small-pox.  But  great  as  its 
benefits  were,  variolous  inoculation  perpetuated  at  all  times,  in  all 
places,  a  disease  which  would  otherwise  have  obeyed  the  general  laws 
of  epidemics,  and  would  have  had  its  periods  of  rare  occurrence  as 
well  as  those  of  wide-spread  prevalence.  Thus,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served, while  the  advantages  of  the  practice  were  great  and  obvious  to 
the  individual,  to  the  community  at  large  they  were  very  doubtful. 

No  such  drawback  exists  to  detract  from  the  benefits  of  vaccination, 
though  unfortunately  our  present  experience  does  not  altogether  just- 
ify the  sanguine  expectations  entertained  concerning  it  by  its  first  pro- 
moters.    Peculiarities  of  climate  oppose  a  serious  barrier  to  its  success- 
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ful  introduction  into  some  countries,1  and  even  in  onr  own  land  indi- 
viduals are  occasionally  met  with  in  whom  vaccination  altogether  fafe. 
or  over  whom  it  seems  to  extend  but  a  partial  or  a  temporary  pro- 
tective power. 

But  I  will  not  enter  on  the  question  of  the  merits  of  vaccinatm. 
nor  of  the  circumstances  that  impair  its  preservative  power,  or  eall 
for  its  repetition ;  for  though  the  subject  is  one  important  alike  to  the 
physician  and  the  philanthropist,  I  have  had  no  opportunities  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  concerning  it  which  are  not  alike  open  to  you  all  Is 
the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  physician  to  the  Small-pox  Hos- 
pital, in  the  treatise  on  vaccination  by  Dr.  Steinbrenner,  to  which  the 
Institute  of  France  adjudged  a  prize  in  1835,  and  in  the  still  more 
recent  Report  to  the  Board  of  Health,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Simon,  in 
1857,2  you  will  find  everything  that  either  large  experience  or  un- 
wearied research  can  bring  to  its  elucidation. 

One  fact  which  it  behooves  us  always  to  bear  in  mind,  is  that  albeit 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  has  been  greatly  checked  by  vaccination, 
small-pox  is  still  one  of  the  most  fatal  maladies  of  this  country;  tnd 
further,  that  it  selects  its  victims,  as  heretofore,  chiefly  from  among 
children  and  young  persons — nearly  three-fourths  of  the  fatal  cases 
of  this  affection  occurring  before  the  age  of  five,  and  more  than  nine- 
tenths  before  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  In  spite,  too,  of  the  increase 
of  medical  knowledge  during  the  past  fifty  years,  the  proportion  of 
small-pox  cases  that  terminate  fatally  has  been  estimated  by  the  best 
authorities  to  be  as  great  now  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  To  some 
extent,  perhaps,  the  very  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  disease 
may  have  had  an  unfavorable  influence  on  its  issue  in  individual  cases; 
for  practitioners,  meeting  with  it  now  less  often  than  medical  men  in 
former  days  were  wont  to  do,  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  meaning  of 
those  minuter  variations  in  its  symptoms,  from  .which  important  prafr 
tical  conclusions  might  be  drawn  by  those  who  knew  how  to  interpret 
them  aright. 

Let  me  therefore  urge  you  to  watch  every  case  of  this  formidable 
disease  that  may  come  under  your  observation  with  most  minute  care, 
lest  you  misinterpret  the  symptoms,  or  mistake  the  treatment  of  some 
patient  affected  with  it,  wliose  well-being  may  be  dependent  on  your 
skill.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  you  more  than  an 
outline  sketch  of  its  characters,  and  must  refer  you  to  the  writings  of 
others  who  have  had  greater  opportunities  of  watching  it  than  have 
fallen  to  my  share,  to  fill  up  the  portrait. 

1  Dr.  Duncan  Stewart's  valuable  Report  on  Small-pox  in  Calcutta,  a  nil  Vaccination  in 
Bengal,  8vo.  Calcutta,  1814,  shows  conclusively  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  climate 
present  obstacles  to  vaccination  such  as  to  greatly  detract  from  its  value;  while  it  is  to  be 
feared  ihat  they  are  of  n  nature  which  the  greatest  care  will  never  wholly  overcome. 

3  Nothing  can  more  conclusively  establish  the  immensity  ol  the  boon  which  vnrcinatiun 
lias  conferred  on  nociety.  than  the  contrast  which  Mr.  Simon's  rej>ort  exhibits  between  the 
mortality  from  *mall-|H>x  l>cfore  and  after  its  introduction.  "  The  fatality  of  small-pnx  in 
Copenhagen  is  but  an  eleventh  of  what  it  was;  in  Sweden  a  little  over  a  thirteenth;  in 
Berlin  and  in  large  parts  of  Austria  but  a  twentieth  ;  in  Westphalia  but  a  twenty  fifth.  In 
the  Inn-named  instance,  there  now  die  of  small-pox  but  five  persons  where  formerly  there 
died  a  hundred."     See  p.  xxiii  of  the  Report. 
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The  early  symptoms  of  small-pox  are  those  of  approaching  fever, 
and  if  any  other  febrile  disorder  be  prevalent  at  the  time  of  their  oc- 
currence they  may  possibly  be  taken  for  the  indications  of  an  ap- 
proaching attack  of  the  prevailing  epidemic.     There  are,    however, 
some  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  onset  of  small-pox  which  are  suf- 
ficiently characteristic  of  it  even  in  the  child,  and  which  generally 
distinguish  it  from  either  of  the  other  eruptive  fevers.     The  sickness 
with  which  it  sets  in  is  in  general  severe,  and  the  disorder  of  the 
stomach  often   continues   for  forty-eight  hours,  during  which  time 
vomiting  recurs  frequently.     In  measles  there  is  comparatively  little 
gastric  disorder;  and  the  vomiting  that  often  ushers  in  scarlatina, 
though  frequently  severe,  is  not  of  such  long  continuance.     In  young 
children  we  lose  those  complaints  of  intense  pain  in  the  back  which 
in  the  case  of  older  patients  often  awaken  our  suspicion  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  severity  of  the  cerebral  disturbance  is  an  important 
feature  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.     At  the  commencement  of 
measles,  the  brain  is  in  general  but  little  disturbed  ;  in  scarlatina,  de- 
lirium often  occurs  very  early ;  but  in  small-pox  the  condition  is  one 
rather  of  stupor  than  of  delirium,  while  convulsions  sometimes  take 
place,  and  continue  alternating  with  coma  for  as  long  a  period  asf 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.     Lastly,  though  the  skin  in  small- 
pox is  hot,  it  is  neither  so  hot  nor  so  dry  as  in  scarlet  fever ;  the 
tongue  does  not  present  the  peculiar  redness,  nor  the  prominence  of 
its  papillae,  which  are  observable  in  scarlatina ;    neither  is  there  any 
of  the  sore  throat  which  forms  so  characteristic  a  symptom  of  that 
disease.     The  early  stages  of  small-pox  are  not  attended  with  the 
catarrhal  symptoms  which  accompany  measles ;  the  eruption  of  mea- 
sles usually  appears  later,  that  of  scarlet  fever  always  sooner,  than 
the  eruption  of  small-pox ;  while  its  papular  character  is  in  general 
sufficiently  well  marked  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rash  of  either  of 
those  diseases.     It  never  appears  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  from 
the  first  sign  of  indisposition,  often  not  till  a  somewhat  longer  time. 
It  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  small  papulae,  which  are  first  discern- 
ible on  the  face,  forehead,  and  wrists,  whence  they  extend  to  the  trunk 
and  arms,  and  lastly  to  the  lower  extremities.     These  papulae  are  at 
first  slightly  red,  somewhat  acuminated  elevations,  so  minute  that 
they  may  be  easily  overlooked  on  a  hasty  examination,  but  yet  con- 
veying a  distinct  sense  of  irregularity  to  the  finger  when  passed  over 
the  surface.     They  increase  in  size,  and  in  the  course  of  forty-eight 
hours  assume  a  vesicular  character,  and  contain  a  whey-like  fluid ; 
while,  instead  of  a  conical  form,  they  now  present  a  central  depres- 
sion.    During  another  period  of  forty-eight  hours,  or  thereabouts, 
these  vesicles  go  on  enlarging,  their  central  depression  grows  more 
and  more  apparent,  and  their  contents  become  white  and  opaque: 
they  are  no  longer  vesicles,  but  have  become  converted  into  pustules, 
each  of  which,  if  they  be  distinct,  has  an  areola  of  a  red  hue  round 
its  base.     As  the  pustules  enlarge,  the  face,  hands,  and  feet  become 
swollen,  and  a  general  redness  of  the  surface  succeeds  to  the  more  cir- 
cumscribed areola  which  had   previously  surrounded   each   separate 
pustule.     As  the  size  of  the  pustules  increases,  they  lose  that  central 
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depression  which  they  had  presented  while  vesicles ;  they  assume  & 
spheroidal  form,  or  even  become  slightly  conical.     The  next  change 
observable  in  them  is  an  alteration  of  their  color  from  a  white  to  i 
dirty  yellow  tint,  which  they  continue  to  retain  until  the  desiccation 
of  the  eruption  commences.     This  token  of  the  decline  of  the  disease 
is  first  apparent  on  the  face,  where,  as  you  will  remember,  the  erup- 
tion is  earliest  observable;  while  on  the  hands  and  feet,  probably 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  epidermis  in  those  situations,  this  change 
is  longest  delayed,  and  the  pustules  there  attain  a  greater  size  than  in 
any  other  situation.     The  maturation  of  the  pustules  usually  occupies 
from  the  commencemen  of  the  fifth  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 
day  of  the  eruption,  or  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, when  the  process  of  desiccation  begins.     A  few  of  the  smaller 
pustules  dry  up  and  become  converted  into  crusts,  which  afterwards 
drop  off ;  but  the  greater  number  of  them  burst,  and  the  pus  that  they 
discharge,  together  with  a  very  adhesive  matter  which  they  continue 
to  secrete  for  two  or  three  days,  contribute  to  form  the  scab,  which 
incrusts  more  or  less  extensively  the  surface  of  a  small-pox  patient 
during  the  decline  of  the  disease.     When  the  scab  falls  off,  which  it 

fdoes  in  from  three  to  five  or  six  days,  the  skin  appears  stained  of  a 
reddish-brown  color,  which  often  does  not  disappear  for  several  weeks; 
but  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  pustule  has  gone  so  deep  as  to  de- 
stroy a  portion  of  the  true  skin,  that  permanent  disfigurement,  the  so- 
called  pitting  of  the  small-pox,  is  produced. 

It  is  only  in  cases  of  discrete  small-pox,  in  which  the  eruption  is  bnt 
moderately  abundant,  and  the  pustules  consequently  run  their  course 
without  coalescing  with  each  other,  that  the  above-mentioned  changes 
can  be  distinctly  traced.  In  the  confluent  variety  of  the  disease,  in 
which  the  pustules  are  so  numerous  that  they  run  together  as  they 
increase  in  size,  the  characteristic  alterations  in  the  individual  pus- 
tules cannot  be  followed.  In  those  situations  where  the  eruption  is 
confluent,  the  pustules  never  attain  the  size  which  separate  pustules 
often  reach;  they  do  not  become  so  prominent,  nor  do  their  contents 
in  general  assume  the  same  yellowish  color,  but  several  of  them  coa- 
lesce to  form  a  slightly  irregular  surface  of  a  whitish  hue  ;  while,  when 
the  stage  of  desiccation  comes  on,  each  of  these  patches  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  moist  brown  scab,  which  is  many  days  before  it  is  de- 
tached. Nor  is  it  merely  at  those  parts,  such  as  the  face,  where  the 
eruption  is  actually  confluent,  that  its  character  is  modified,  but,  even 
where  the  pustules  are  distinct,  their  advance  goes  on  more  slowly, 
and  the  maturative  stage  is  longer  in  being  completed,  than  in  less 
severe  cases  of  the  disease.  It  is,  moreover,  in  cases  of  confluent 
small-pox  that  the  ulceration  of  the  pustules  most  commonly  invades 
the  true  skin,  and  that  serious  disfigurement  is  most  likely  to  take 

•  place ;  while,  further,  the  degree  of  danger  to  life  is  in  almost  direct 
proportion,  in  every  case  of  small-pox,  to  the  amount  of  confluence  of 
the  eruption. 

The  appearance  of  the  eruption  of  small-pox  is  attended  with  a 
great  abatement,  sometimes  with  the  almost  complete  disappearance, 
of  those  signs  of  constitutional  disturbance  with  which  the  disease  sets 
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n  ;  and  in  mild  cases  the  child  shows  few  other  indications  of  illness 
;han  are  furnished  by  the  eruption  on  the  skin.  But,  with  the  matu- 
ration of  the  pustules,  the  secondary  fever,  as  it  is  called,  is  excited, 
ind  the  period  of  the  greatest  danger  to  the  patient  now  comes  on. 
Ehe  skin  once  more  grows  hot;  the  pulse  rises  in  frequency;  restless- 
less,  thirst,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  inflammatory  fever,  develop 
themselves,  and  continue  with  more  or  less  intensity  for  about  three 
lays.  These  symptoms  afterwards  diminish,  and  finally  disappear  as 
the  pustules  burst,  and  the  stage  of  desiccation  is  accomplished.  It 
is,  however,  only  in  cases  of  a  favorable  kind  that  the  secondary  fever 
runs  so  mild  a  course.  In  confluent  small-pox  the  secondary  fever  is 
always  more  severe  than  in  the  discrete  form  of  the  disease,  though 
it  comes  on  later,  in  consequence  of  the  more  tardy  maturation  of  the 
pustules.  Often',  indeed,  it  assumes  a  typhoid  character ;  the  pulse 
becomes  extremely  frequent  and  feeble,  the  tongue  dry  and  brown ; 
and  the  patient  dies  delirious.  In  other  instances  the  maturation  of 
the  pustules  goes  on  for  a  day  or  two  with  very  slight  reaction ;  and 
were  it  not  that  this  extreme  mildness  of  the  secondary  fever,  in  cases 
where  the  eruption  has  been  abundant,  is  itself  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance, we  should  be  disposed  to  express,  without  hesitation,  a  most 
favorable  opinion  as  to  the  patient's  condition.  Suddenly,  however, 
the  pulse  begins  to  falter;  the  pustules,  which  before  seemed  full, 
collapse ;  the  extremities  grow  cold ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  patient 
dies.  This  fatal  change  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  a  fit  of  convul- 
sions ;  at  other  times  it  is  preceded  by  a  condition  of  extreme  rest- 
lessness, which  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  quietude  of  the  child's 
manner  for  the  two  or  three  previous  days;  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  supervention  of  either  of  these  two  symptoms  during  the 
maturative  stage  of  small-pox,  is  the  almost  certain  herald  of  speedily 
approaching  death.  One  other  not  unfrequent  source  of  danger  dur- 
ing this  period  arises  from  the  pustules  which  have  formed  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  air-passages.  In  almost 
every  case  of  small-pox,  a  few  spots  of  the  eruption  may  be  seen  upon 
the  tongue  and  on  the  interior  of  the  mouth ;  while  an  inspection  of 
the  bodies  of  patients  to  whom  it  has  proved  fatal,  has  shown  that  the 
pustules  form  likewise  on  the  interior  of  the  larynx  and  trachea — 
sometimes  in  considerable  numbers.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  pustules 
in  these  situations  that  the  hoarse  or  altered  voice,  and  the  difficulty  of 
deglutition,  which  arc  observed  in  most  cases  of  severe  small-pox,  are 
due ;  as  well  as  that  short  hacking  cough  which  sometimes  proves  a 
very  troublesome  symptom.  The  ptyalism,  too,  which  occurs  in  many 
instances,  is  apparently  owing  to  the  salivary  glands  sympathizing 
with  the  irritated  and  inflamed  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  In  cases  which  run  a  fortunate  course,  these  symptoms  have 
come  on  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  eruption,  and  having 
increased  in  severity,  until  the  eighth  or  ninth,  then  progressively 
decline.  In  less  favorable  circumstances,  however,  they  continue  to 
grow  worse:  the  voice  becomes  perfectly  extinct,  and  deglutition 
almost  impossible ;  and  the  patient  dies  from  the  obstacle  which  the 
inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  pre- 
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sent  to  the  free  access  of  air  to  the  lungs ;  though  the  symptoms  are 
seldom  or  never  those  of  active  inflammatory  croup.  I 

You  will  find  in  the  writings  of  those  whose  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving small-pox  have  been  considerable,  the  description  9f  mtnj 
other  modes  in  which  it  occasionally  proves  fatal.  Thus,  it  is  some- 
times associated  with  a  great  tendency  to  hemorrhage ;  petechia 
appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  pustules  assuming  t 
black  color,  from  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  them.  In  other 
instances,  gangrene  attacks  the  feet  or  some  other  part  of  the  body. 
But  these  are  occurrences  which  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  witness,  and 
I  will  not  therefore  take  up  your  time  by  detailing  them  at  second- 
hand. 

Let  us  now  glance  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  treatment  to  be  pursued 
in  this  disease.  You  know  that  before  the  time  of  Sydenham,  phy- 
sicians adopted  a  heating  regimen  in  cases  of  small-pox ;  excluding 
fresh  air  from  the  chamber,  covering  the  patient  with  blankets,  and 
administering  stimulating  medicines  and  cordial  drinks.  To  this  prac- 
tice the  then  prevalent  theory  of  fermentation,  and  of  nature's  efforts 
in  disease  being  directed  to  eliminate  the  peccant  matter  from  the 
blood,  had  given  occasion.  In  accordance  with  these  notions,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  more  abundant  the  eruption,  the  more  complete  would 
be  the  separation  of  these  noxious  matters,  and  consequently  the  better 
the  chance  of  the  patient's  well-doing.  The  observation  of  nature, 
however,  taught  Sydenham  that  the  very  reverse  was  the  case ;  that 
the  more  abundant  the  eruption,  the  greater  the  danger — the  fewer 
the  pustules,  the  more  favorable  the  prospect  of  the  patient's  recorery. 
A  cooling  regimen,  therefore,  is  now  universally  adopted  in  the  early, 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  fresh  air  is  freely  admitted  into  the  chamber, 
in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  copious  eruption,  while  the  same  end 
is  sought  to  be  still  further  promoted  by  keeping  the  bowels  gently 
open,  by  a  spare  diet,  and  by  mild  antiphlogistic  medicines.  Deple- 
tion, which  even-  in  the  adult  is  not  to  be  practised  merely  with  the 
hope  of  thereby  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  eruption,  is  still  less 
to  be  resorted  to  in  the  child,  unless  ewdently  called  for  by  symptoms 
of  severe  cerebral  disturbance ;  such  as  convulsions  frequently  recur- 
ring, or  ending  in  coma.  Such  occurrences  as  those,  however,  de- 
mand not  merely  the  abstraction  of  blood,  but  its  removal  with  an  un- 
sparing hand ;  for,  as  I  told  -you  at  the  commencement  of  these  lec- 
tures, the  cerebral  congestion  which  attends  the  onset  of  the  eruptive 
fevers,  if  not  speedily  relieved,  may  prove  very  quickly  fatal.  Cases 
of  an  opposite  kind  are  sometimes  met  with  in  Tfchich  the  patient,  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  is  in  a  state  of  depression  so  great 
as  to  call  for  warmth  to  the  surface,  or  for  the  hot  bath,  for  diapho- 
retic medicines,  and  sometimes  even  for  stimulants.  In  this,  however, 
there  is  nothing  more  than  we  may  occasionally  witness  in  a  patient 
completely  prostrated  during  the  first  stage  of  typhus  fever,  and  need- 
ing perhaps  the  free  administration  of  wine  and  ammonia  to  preserve 
him  from  death. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption  there  ensues  a  lull  in  the  symp- 
toms, and  a  period  now  succeeds  during  which  we  have  nothing  else 
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to  do  than  to  leave  nature  to  her  workings  undisturbed.  Even  in 
cases  of  confluent  small-pox,  there  is  in  many  instances  not  a  single 
symptom  just  at  this  time  which  could  either  excite  solicitude  or  call 
for  treatment,  and  you  must  therefore  take  care  not  to  allow  yourself 
At  this  moment  to  be  betrayed  into  the  hasty  expression  of  a  very 
favorable  prognosis,  which  the  supervention  of  the  secondary  fever 
may  perhaps  in  a  day  or  two  most  grievously  belie.  If,  however,  the 
number  of  pustules  should  be  but  small,  the  secondary  fever  will  be 
slight :  our  favorable  opinion  may,  in  these  circumstances,  be  expressed 
with  some  confidence,  and  most  probably  Ho  deviation  from  our  pre- 
vious expectant  plan  of  treatment  will  be  required  during  the  sub- 
sequent progress  of  the  disease.  If  the  eruption  is  more  abundant, 
and  the  accompanying  secondary  fever  consequently  severe,  an  anti- 
phlogistic plan  of  treatment  must  be  carried  out  more  strictly,  while 
in  all  cases  the  restlessness  which  is  so  common  a  symptom  during 
the  maturative  stage  of  small-pox  must  be  controlled  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  Dover's  powder,  or  of  some  other  form  of  opiate,  once  or 
twice  a  day.  In  cases  of  confluent  small-pox,  the  patient  needs  to  be 
very  closely  watched  during  the  maturation  of  the  pustules,  for  on 
the  second  or  third  day  of  this  process  the  vital  powers  sometimes 
suddenly  fail.  The  first  indications  of  any  such  occurrence,  which 
would  be  furnished  by  a  great  aggravation  of  the  previous  restlessness, 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  of  the  face  and  hands,  the  paleness 
of  the  skin  in  the  interval  between  the  pustules,  and  the  collapse  of 
the  pustules  themselves,  attended  with  a  sinking  in  the  temperature  of 
the  surface,  and  a  great  diminution  in  the  power  of  the  pulse,  call  at 
once  for  the  energetic  employment  of  stimulants,  for  the  administra- 
tion of  wine,  and  the  substitution  of  nutritious  food  for  the  previous 
meagre  diet.  A  similar  course  must  also  be  pursued  whenever  the  sec- 
ondary fever  shows  any  disposition  to  assume  a  typhoid  character, 
while,  irrespective  of  any  unfavorable  symptoms,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
expedient,  if  the  eruption  is  abundant,  to  give  beef-tea,  and  to  adopt 
other  means  for  supporting  the  strength  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of 
the  eruption — a  period  corresponding,  as  I  hardly  need  remind  you, 
with  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the  disease. 

Various  local  means  have  been  recommended  to  be  adopted  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  pustules,  and  consequently  of  preserving  the  patient 
from  the  disfigurement  produced  by  the  pitting  of  the  eruption.  The 
cauterization  of  each  individual  pock  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  a 
process  impracticable  from  its  tediousness,  while  there  is  some  discrep- 
ancy in  the  results  which  different  persons  allege  that  they  have  ob- 
tained by  applying  mercurial  ointment  or  plaster,  or  by  washing  the 
surface  which  it  is  wished  to  defend  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate. The  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  mc,  however,  to  be  in  favor 
of  some  proceeding  of  this  kind ;  and  that  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  successful  is  the  application  of  the  mercurial  plaster  at  a  period 
not  later  than  the  third  day  from  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  eyes,  which  often  suffer 
much  during  attacks  of  small-pox,  though  Dr.  Gregory  states  that 
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the  conjunctiva  never  becomes  tbe  seat  of  the  pustules.     From*  the 
time  when  the  swelling  of  the  face  begins  during  the  maturation  of  the 
eruption,  the  eyelids  are  often  so  much  swollen  as  completely  to  close 
the  eyes,  while  their  edges  are  glued  together  by  a  tenacious  secretion 
from  the  Meibomian  glands.     The  patient  will  be  much  relieved  by 
bathing  the  eyes  frequently  with  warm  water,  and  any  pustules  that 
occupy  the  margins  of  the  palpebral  should  be  carefully  cauterized 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  condition  of  the  mouth  and  throat  must  not  be  neglected.  If 
old  enough,  the  child  may  be  made  to  gargle  with  the  infusion  of 
roses,  while,  should  it  be  too  young  to  do  this,  the  endeavor  must  be 
made  to  keep  the  mouth  and  throat  free  from  the  secretions  which 
collect  there,  by  washing  or  syringing  them  frequently  with  warm 
water,  and  by  applying  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  to  the 
fauces.  If  difficult  respiration  should  come  on,  in  consequence  of  the 
affection  seriously  involving  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  patient's  con- 
dition, according  to  the  testimony  of  almost  all  writers,  is  rendered 
nearly  hopeless. 

The  intense  itching  of  the  eruption  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  of  maturation,  and  the  stage  of  desiccation,  not  only  distresses 
the  patient  exceedingly,  but  is  often  the  occasion  of  subsequent  dis- 
figurement.in  consequence  of  the  desire  to  scratch  being  irresistible, 
and  the  pustules  being  converted  by  abrasion  of  their  heads  into 
troublesome  ulcerations. 

The  application  of  sweet  oil,  cold  cream,  or  spermaceti  ointment, 
will  do  something  towards  allaying  the  irritation ;  but  you  will  often 
find  it  necessary  to  muffle  the  hands  of  children  in  order  to  prevent 
their  producing  troublesome  sores  by  scratching  themselves. 

The  convalescence  from  small-pox  is  often  very  tedious ;  the  patient's 
recovery  is  frequently  interrupted  by  various  intercurrent  affections, 
and  the  latent  seeds  of  scrofulous  disorder  are,  in  many  instances, 
called  into  activity  by  its  attack.  These,  however,  are  occurrences 
which  present  nothing  of  a  special  character,  and  it  is  therefore  unnec- 
essary to  make  any  observations  with  reference  to  their  treatment. 

Although  previous  vaccination  usually  confers  upon  the  system  a 
complete  immunity  from  subsequent  attacks  of  small-pox,  yet  to  this  rale 
there  are  occasional  exceptions.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  the  occur- 
rence of  small-pox  after  alleged  successful  vaccination  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  careless  performance  of  that  operation,  by  the  use  of  lymph 
taken  from  the  arm  at  too  late  a  period,  or  by  the  production  in  some 
way  of  a  spurious  instead  of  a  genuine  vaccine  vesicle.  It  must  be 
•confessed,  however,  that  when  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  these 
casualties,  the  number  of  cases  of  small-pox  occurring  after  successful 
vaccination  is  proportionably  much  greater  than  the  number  in  which 
a  second  attack  of  small-pox  is  experienced  by  those  who  have  either 
had  that  disease  casually,  or  in  whom  it  has  been  produced  by  vario- 
lous inoculation.  It  would  occupy  far  more  time  than  we  have  at 
our  command,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  failure  in  the  protective  power  of  vaccination.     Dif- 
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fercnt  views  have  been  taken  by  very  high  authorities  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  there  is  one  important  fact,  concerning  which  nearly  all  are 
agreed — namely,  that  the  liability  to  a  subsequent  attack  of  small-pox 
is  almost  incalculably  diminished  by  revaccination.  Considering, 
then,  how  simple  the  operation  is,  and  how  nearly  painless  its  per-" 
formance,  while  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  by  it  is  so  inestimable,  I 
would  strongly  urge  you  to  revaccinate  all  persons  turned  twelve 
years  old,  even  though  they  had  been  vaccinated  with  the  most  com- 
plete success  in  their  infancy.1 

But  although  we  should  take  a  comparatively  low  estimate  of  the 
value  of  vaccination,  and  confess  to  the  fullest  extent  the  failure  in  its 
complete  preservative  virtue,  we  shall  yet  find,  in  the  modifying  and 
mitigating  influence  which  it  exerts  over  small-pox,  more  than  enough 
to  make  us  value  it  as  a  priceless  boon.  Thirty  years  ago,  small-pox 
raged  epidemically  at  Marseilles,  where  it  attacked  almost  exclusively 
persons  under  thirty  years  of  age.  M.  Favart,2  who  sent  an  account 
of  this  epidemic  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at' Marseilles,  estimated 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  under  30  years  of  age  at 
40,000.  Of  these,  about  30,000  had  been  vaccinated,  2000  had  had 
small-pox  casually  or  by  inoculation,  and  8000  had  had  neither  vari- 
ola nor  cow-pox.  Of  this  last  class  4000,  or  1  in  2,  were  attacked  by 
small-pox,  and  1000  of  them,  or  1  in  4,  died.  Of  those  who  had  bad 
small-pox  previously,  only  20,  or  6  in  1000,  were  again  affected ;  bijf 
4  of  these,  or  1  in  5,  died ;  while  of  the  vaccinated,  although  2000,  or 
1  in  15,  had  it,  yet  it  proved  fatal  only  to  20,  or  1  per  cent. 

The  influence  of  vaccination  in  rendering  attacks  of  small-pox  which 
may  succeed  to  it,  so  much  less  severe  and  so  much  less  dangerous 
than  the  unmodified  disease,  does  not  in  many  instances  manifest 
itself  in  any  diminutiQn  of  the  intensity  of  the  primary  fever.  The 
symptoms  with  which  modified  small-pox  sets  in  are  often  as  severe  as 
those  of  the  unmodified  disease,  and  are  also  in  general  of  the  same  dura- 
tion. So  soon  as  the  eruption  begins  to  make  its  appearance,  however, 
the  difference  between  the  two  diseases  becomes  apparent.  In  many 
instances,  notwithstanding  the  sharp  onset  of  the  patient's  illness,  the 
eruption  is  exceedingly  scanty,  not  more  than  from  twenty  to  a  hun- 
dred pustules  appearing  over  the  whole  body.  In  other  instances,  the 
eruption  is  much  more  abundaftt,  and  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  the 
pustules  are  actually  confluent.  But  even  when  they  are  most  numer- 
ous, the  pustules  seldom  fail  to  follow  a  different  course  from  that 
which  they  -pursue  in  ordinary  variola,  and  run  through  their  differ- 

1  For  facts  showing  the  preservative  influence  of  revaccination,  see  Steinbrenner, 
Traite*  sur  la  Vaccine,  8vo,  pp.  683-734,  Paris,  18-16.  The  report  of  Mr.  Simon,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  contains  a  mass  of  most  conclusive  evidence 
illustrative  both  of  the  value  of  vuccination,  of  the  share  which  imperfect  vaccination  has 
in  the  production  of  its  apparent  failures;  and,  lastly,  of  the  extreme  importance  of  re- 
vaccination  as  a  means  by  which,  if  it  were  but  systematically  practised,  small-pox 
would  be  almost  or  altogether  exterminated.  The  papers  of  Mr.  JVfarson  and  Dr.  Bal- 
four, originally  published  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  but  reprinted  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report,  have  afforded  specially  valuable  elucidation  of  these  two  last 
points. 

*  As  reported  by  Steinbrenner,  op.  cit.,  p.  166. 
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ent  stages  within  little  more  than  half  the  period  required  by  ik 
eruption  of  unmodified  small-pox.  The  small  size  of  the  pocks,  th 
frequent  absence  of  central  depression — their  imperfect  suppuration- 
and  their  speedy  desiccation,  are  the  chief  local  characters  of  this  Ac- 
tion ;  while  the  almost  complete  absence  of  the  secondary  fever,  ■ 
both  its  grand  constitutional  peculiarity  and  the  main  source  of  tW 
patient's  safety. 

Besides  the  modified  small-pox  to  which  reference  has  just  beet 
made,  there  is  another  and  still  milder  affection  often  observed  a 
children,  to  which,  from  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  symptoms  that 
usually  attend  it,  the  diminutive  appellation  of  varicella,  or  chicken-pn 
has  been  given.  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  borne  by  this  disease  to  small-pox  ;  and  even  it 
the  present  day  writers  are  not  quite  agreed  whether  to  regard  it  is 
an  extremely  mild  form  of  variola,  or  as  an  affection  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  it.  The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  opinion  that  varicella  is  an  affection  distinct  from,  and  wholly 
independent  of,  small-pox,  not  being  produced  by  any  modification  of 
the  poison  of  that  disorder,  nor  affording  any  kind  of  protection  from 
its  attacks. 

Varicella  is  almost  exclusively  a  disease  of  childhood,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  occurs  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  first 
dentition.  Its  initiatory  fever,  which  is  scarcely  ever  severe,  is  some- 
times altogether  wanting,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  on 
the  surface  is  the  first  occurrence  that  calls  attention  to  the  child's  con- 
dition. Now  and  then,  however,  exceptions  occur  to  this  mildne&in 
the  onset  of  the  disease ;  and  I  have  occasionally  seen  children  (chiefly 
those  in  whom  the  process  of  dentition  was  going  on  with  activity  it 
the^ime  of  the  attack)  suffer  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  from 
febme  symptoms  quite  as  severe  as  those  which*  precede  the  outbreak 
of  measles,  or  as  accompany  a  sharp  attack  of  influenza.  The  duration 
of  this  premonitory  stage  of  chicken-pox  is -somewhat  uncertain  ;  the 
vesicles  which  characterize  it  making  their  appearance  after  twentv- 
four  hours  in  some  cases,  not  for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  m 
others  ;  while,  as  already  mentioned,  the  eruption  is  occasionally  the 
first  symptom  of  the  existence  of  the  disease. 

The  eruption  usually  consists  of  more  or  less  numerous  minute,  cir* 
cular  vesicles,  containing  a  transparent  serum,  irregularly  distributed 
over  the  face,  head,  shoulders,  and  trunk,  but  rarely  appearing  on  the 
lower  extremities ;  and,  even  when  present  in  considerable  abundance, 
being  very  seldom  confluent  at  any  part.  These  vesicles  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  of  small-pox  in  the  absence  of  the  central  depression, 
and  of  the  multilocular  structure  which  characterize  the  varioloid 
pustules.  The  former,  composed  of  a  single  cell,  collapse  at  once  if 
punctured,  but  no  such  effect  follows  puncture  of  the  small-pox  pus- 
tule. For  two  or  three  days  the  vesicles  of  chicken-pox  increase 
somewhat  in  size,  but  their  contents  then  become  turbid  and  milky; 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  they  shrivel,  and  then  dry  up  into  a  light 
pulverulent  scab,  which  falls  off  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the  dis- 
ease.    It  very  seldom  happens  that  any  cicatrix  is  left  after  the  de- 
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^vchment  of  the  scab  of  varicella,  unless  the  skin  has  been  irritated  by 
^lie  patient  scratching  it  in  order  to  relieve  the  itching,  which  is  some- 
times very  troublesome.  Besides  these  differences  between  the  erup- 
tion of  chicken-pox  and  that  of  variola,  another,  and  still  more  striking 
peculiarity  of  the  former  disease  consists  in  the  appearance  of  two  or 
fchree  successive  crops  of  vesicles,  so  that  after  the  third  day  of  the 
affection  vesicles  may  be  observed  close  to  each  other  in  all  stages  of 
their  progress.  * 

The  disease  is  one  so  void  of  danger,  that  it  requires  hardly  any 
"treatment  beyond  the  adoption  of  a  mild  antiphlogistic  regimen ;  and 
TkO  complications  occur  during  its  course,  nor  sequelae  remain  after  its 
disappearance,  concerning  which  anything  more  need  be  added. 


LECTURE  XLIV. 

Mkaslis  once  confounded  with  scarlatina,  though  essentially  different  diseases — share  of 
contagion  in  producing  it. — Symptoms  of  measles — its  dangers  depend  chiefly  on  its 
complications — with  convulsions,  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  occurs  at 
different  stages  of  the  disease. — Sequel®  of  the  measles. — Treatment 

Sca&latuta — great  differences  in  its  severity  in  different  cases — its  three  varieties — scarla- 
tina simplex — scarlatina  anginosa — source  of  danger  in  it — its  disposition  to  assume 
characters  of  scarlatina  maligna — occasional  rapid  course  of  that  variety — modes  in 
which  it  proves  fatal— complications  and  sequela?  of  the  disease. — Diagnosis. — Treat- 
ment, use  of  inunction — treatment  of  complications. — Prophylaxis,  use  of  belladonna. 

When  the  short-lived  prejudices  which  at  first  were  entertained 
against  vaccination  had  been  removed,  men  passed,  as  they  not  seldom 
do,  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  over-estimated  the  worth  of  that  dis- 
covery which  they  had  before  undervalued.  Physicians  rejoiced  in  it, 
as  a  means  of  getting  rid  forever  of  a  disease  which  might  well  be 
counted  among  the  opprobria  of  their  art — philanthropists  exulted  in 
the  probable  extermination  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  scourges  of  the 
human  .race,  and  statisticans  counted  the  increase  brought  to  the 
population,  and  drew  up  elaborate  tables  to  illustrate  their  bright 
anticipations  of  the  future.1  In  these  over-sanguine  calculations,  how- 
ever, they  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that  not  all  who  were 
preserved  from  small-pox  would  be  added  to  the  useful  population  of 
the  country,  but  that  the  life  of  many  would  be  prolonged  only  for  a 
short  season,  to  be  cut  off  soon  by  some  other  disease,  against  which 
neither  science  nor  fortunate  accident  has  hitherto  discovered  a  talis- 
man. Experience  has  proved  the  truth  of  what  calm  reflection  might 
have  suggested,  and  with  the  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  small-pox 
there  has  been  an  increase,  though  not  to  an  equal  extent,  in  the  prev- 
alence of  measles  and  scarlatina. 

1  As  an  instance  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  work  of  Duvillard,  De  l'lnfluence  de 
la  Petite- Verole  sur  la  Mortality  4 to,  Paris,  1 806. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  exactness  the  amount  of  mortality  which    -< 
these  two  diseases  occasion,  for  though  they  are  never  altogether  ah-   i 
sent  from  a  large  city  like  London,  yet  their  frequency  and  their  ^ 
fatality  vary  much  in  different  years.     At  one  time  they  occur  sporadi- 
cally, and  are  then  in  most  instances  mild  in  their  character  aad 
readily  amenable  to  treatment ;  while  at  another  time  they  prevail  as 
epidemics,  and  are  attended  with  alarming  symptoms,  which  it  is  often 
not  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  control.    Dr.  Gregory,  who,  in  his 
work  on  the  Eruptive  Fevers  has  collected  together  with  much  labor 
the  statistics  of  these  diseases,  presents  us  with  a  table  from  which  it 
appears  that,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  very  nearly,  six  per  cent  of 
the  mortality  of  London  is  due  to  measles  and  scarlatina.     This  num- 
ber, indeed,  is  not  so  great  as  at  once  to  impress  us  with  the  formida- 
ble nature  of  these  two  affections ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
(according  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Registrar-General)  81  per  cent 
of  this  mortality  occurs  in  children  under  five,  and  97  per  cent  ifcjr 
children  under  ten  years  old  ;  while  no  figures  can  accurately  repre- 
sent the  instances  in  which  death  is  occasioned  by  their  complications 
or  their  sequels.  •& 

*  These  two  diseases  present  many  points  of  resemblance  fe  many, 
indeed,  that  they  were  long  supposed  to  be  but  varieties  of  the  same 
malady  ;  and  the  essential  differences  between  them  were  not  recog- 
nized till  within  the  last  seventy  years.  It  is,  however,  on  many 
accounts  important  to  distinguish  between  them — for  not  only  are 
they  not  attended  by  the  same  degree  of  danger,  but  this  danger 
arising  from  dissimilar  causes,  the  treatment  which  they  require  is  in 
many  respects  different.  We  shall  presently  examine  into  some  of 
those  peculiarities  in  their  symptoms  on  which  we  chiefly  rely  in 
forming  our  diagnosis  between  the  two  affections;  but  I  may  e?cn 
now  state  some  of  the  broad  distinctions  between  them. 

Measles  is  still  more  eminently  than  scarlet  fever  a  disease  of  early 
childhood — for  of  1293  deaths  which  it  occasioned  in  London  in  1842, 
93.8  per  cent,  occurred  in  children  under  five  years  old,  and  99  per  cent 
in  those  under  the  age  of  ten ;  while  of  1224  deaths  from  scarlatina,  SI 
per  cent,  occurred  after  five,  and  ten  per  cent,  after  ten  years  of  ate. 
Though  there  are  great  fluctuations  both  in  its  prevalence  and  in  toe 
mortality  which  it  occasions,  yet  its  variations  in  these  respects  ait 
less  considerable  than  those  of  scarlet  fever ;  while  the  number  of 
persons  who  pass  through  life  without  having  experienced  its  attacks 
is  smaller  than  of  those  who  die  without  ever  having  been  affected  with 
scarlatina.  But  though  this  is  the  case,  and  though  we  observe  the 
disease  to  occur  in  many  instances  where  we  are  unable  to  trace  the 
influence  of  contagion,  there  yet  seems  good  reason  for  the  belief  that 
in  every  case  it  has  been  communicated  through  some  medium  or 
other.  Facts  such  as  the  absence  of  the  disease  for  the  period  of 
thirty  years  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,1  and  its  development  after 
the  arrival  there  of  a  vessel  from  Europe,  in  which  several  cases  had 
occurred   during   the   voyage,  substantiate   the   correctness  of  this 

1  Mentioned  by  Dr.  Copland,  in  hi*  Dictionary,  art.  Measles,  toI.  ii.  p.  821, 
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>pinion.  The  strongest  proof  of  it,  however,  is  afforded  by  the  cir- 
mmstances  in  which  measles  prevailed  in  the  Feroe  Islands  in  1846/ 
tffcer  an  interval  of  sixty-five  years.  They  were  then  introduced  into 
me  of  these  islands  by  a  workman,  who  leaving  Copenhagen  on 
fcf  arch  20th,  reached  the  Feroe  Islands  on  the  28th,  apparently  in 
rood  health,  but  fell  ill  with  measles  on  April  1st.  His  two  most  in- 
imate  friends  were  next  attacked;  and  from  that  time  the  disease 
;ould  be  traced  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  from  island  to  island,  until 
5000  out  of  a  total  population  of  7782  had  been  attacked  by  it ;  age 
wringing  with  it  no  immunity  from  the  contagion,  though  the  disease 
nras  found  to  spare  all  who  in  their  childhood  had  suffered  from  it  at 
the  time  of  the  previous  epidemic.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  ex- 
treme contagiousness  of  measles  is  the  reason  of  its  greater  prevalence, 
Mid  that  it  is  so  peculiarly  a  disease  of  early  life,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  any  special  susceptibility  to  it  then,  as  because  the  subtle 
materiea  morbi  is  so  widely  diffused  as  to  leave  little  chance  of  any  es- 
caping it. 

Though  a  more  universally  prevalent  disease,  however,  than  scarla- 
tina, it  is  frequently  less  dangerous,  its  mortality  not  exceeding  3  per 
cent,  of  the  patients  attacked  by  it,  while  the  average  rate  of  mortality 
from  scarlet  fever  is  estimated  at  at  least  double  that  amount.  When 
measles  prove  fatal,  too,  it  is  very  seldom  the  fever  itself  which  occa- 
sions the  patient's  deatli,  but  generally  its  complication  with  inflam- 
matory disease  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Scarlet  fever,  on  the  con- 
trary, destroys  its  victims  in  all  stages  of  the  disease ;  and  in  many 
of  the  worst  cases,  in  which  death  takes  plaqp  early,  no  organic  change 
is  left  behind  which  the  scrutiny  of  the  anatomist  can  discover. 

Within  a  period  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  days  (according  to  the  ob- 
servations made  on  this  subject  in  the  Feroe  Islands)  from  the  recep- 
tion of  the  contagion,  the  eruption  of  measles  makes  its  appearance. 
But  though  this  period  is  tolerably  constant,  the  duration  of  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  is  very  variable ;  the  fourth  day  being  that  on 
which  the  rash  most  frequently  appears,  but  the  extremes  varying  as 
widely  as  twenty-four  hours,  and  thirteen  days,  according  to  the  care- 
ful observations  of  M.  Rilliet.  In  the  premonitory  symptoms  them- 
selves, there  is  little  besides  their  greater  severity  to  distinguish  them 
from  ordinary  catarrh.  A  child,  previously  in  perfect  health,  be- 
comes suddenly  restless,  thirsty,  and  feverish,  and,  if  able  to  talk, 
generally  complains  of  headache.  The  eyes  grow  red,  weak,  and 
watery,  and  are  unable  to  bear  the  light ;  the  child  sneezes  very  fre- 
quently, sometimes  almost  every  five  minutes,  and  is  troubled  by  a 
constant  short  dry  cough.  Usually,  on  or  about  the  fourth  day  from 
the  commencement  of  these  symptoms,  a  rash  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  face,  whence  it  extends  in  the  course  of  about  forty-eight  hours  to 
the  rest  of  the  body  and  the  extremities,  travelling  in  a  direction  from 
above  downwards.  The  rash  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  minute  deep 
red,  circular  stigmata,  not  unlike  flea-bites,  slightly  elevated,  especially 

1  Of  which  an  account,  by  the  commissioner  from  the  Danish  Government,  Dr.  Pannum, 
is  given  in  the  Archives  Gen.  de  Med.,  April,  1851. 
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on  the  face,  and  though  close  together,  yet  usually  distinct  from  each 
other ;  the  skin  in  the  interspaces  between  them  retaining  its  natural  £ 
color.  Oil  the  cheeks,  the  spots  sometimes  become  confluent,  sad  u 
then  form  irregular  blotches  about  a  third  of  an  inch  Ions  by  half  " 
that  breath ;  wnile  the  spots  elsewhere  often  present  an  indiataedy 
crescentic  arrangement.  The  eruption  fades  in  the  same  order  aa  that 
in  which  it  appeared,  and  after  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours  from  its 
appearance,  at  which  time  it  is  at  its  height  on  the  trunk,  it  is  begin* 
mng  to  disappear  from  the  face.  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease 
the  rash  grows  faint  on  the  body  generally,  and.  on  the  eighth,  or  at 
latest  the  ninth  day,  it  has  entirely  vanished,  leaving  behind  either  a 
little  general  redness  of  the  surface,  or  a  few  yellowish-red  spots,  cor- 
responding to  some  of  the  situations  which  the  eruption  itself  had 
occupied.  In  some  cases  a  partial  desquamation  of  toe  cuticle  takes 
place -after  the  rash  has  disappeared ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  constant, 
while,  when  it  occurs,  the  epidermis  separates  in  minute  branny  scales, 
never  in  large  portions,  as  it  often  does  after  scarlatina.  * 

Unlike  small-pox,  in  which  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  ia  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  subsidence  of  all  the.  previous  symptapa,  the 
constitutional  disturbance  of  measles  is  often  not  at  all  aUcviStcd  ea 
the  outbreak  of  the  rash.  The  reverse,  indeed,  is  frequently  the  case ; 
and  in  many  instances,  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  afterwards, 
the  fever  is  aggravated,  and  the  cough  more  troublesome  than  before, 
while  the  voice  often  becomes  hoarser,  and  the  throat  is  somewhat  sore 
in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  of  the  palate  and  fauoea,  which 
may  be  seen  to  be  the  s^t  of  a -punctuated  redness,  resembling  that 
produced  by  the  eruption  on  the  skin. 

The  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  however,  when  it  does  occur,  ii 
only  temporary ;  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  if  not  sooner,  aa 
amelioration  in  the  patient's  condition  becomes  apparent ;  the  fever 
diminishing,  the  cough  growing  looser  and  less  frequent,  and  moist 
sounds  becoming  audible  in  the  lungs,  where  previously  nothing  wss 
heard  but  rhonchus  or  sibilus.  This  amelioration  goes  on  slowly  from 
day  to  day,  and  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  from  the  first  symptom  of 
illness,  convalescence  is,  in  favorable  cases,  fully  established. 

Such  as  I  have  described,  and  sometimes  even  less  severe,  are  the 
symptoms  of  uncomplicated  measles ;  4  disease  attended  by  discomfort 
rather  than  danger,  and  requiring  judicious  nursing  more  than  actual 
medical  interference.  But  to  this  favorable  course  of  the  disease  then 
are  numerous  exceptions,  and  these  are  more  frequent  in  some  epi- 
demics than  in  others.  Occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  the  outbreak 
of  the  eruption  is  preceded  by  convulsions,  which  subside  even  before 
the  rash  becomes  visible,  and  are  not  succeeded  by  any  more  abiding 
symptom  of  cerebral  disorder.  Only  one  instance  of  this,  however, 
has  come  under  my  notice ;  and  that  was  in  a  child  aged  two  years 
and  ten  months,  in  whom  also  an  attack  of  chicken-pox  a  year  before 
had  been  ushered  in  by  convulsions.  The  fits  in  this  case  ceased  of 
their  own  accord,  though  the  rash  of  measles  did  not  come  out  till 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards.  There  are,  however,  a  few  instances 
on  record  of  the  supervention  of  convulsions  after  the  eruption  has 
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shown  itself,  and  of  their  succeeding  each  other  rapidly  till  the  patient's 
death  ;  and  others  in  which  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  rash  has 
been  succeeded  by  violent  convulsions. 

Dangerous  complications  of  measles,  however,  but  seldom  present 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  nervous  system,  but  generally  assume  the 
form  of  disorders  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  cough,  and  hoarse- 
ness, and  suppressed  voice  which  accompany  the  onset  of  measles, 
are  sometimes  so  marked  as  to  raise  the  apprehension  that  croup  is 
about  to  come  on ;  and  now  and  then  this  actually  occurs,  though  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  the  symptoms  apparently  so  threaten- 
ing subside  readily  under  small  doses  of  antimonial  and  anodyne 
medicines.  The  risk,  indeed,  either  of  real  cynanche  trachealis  coming 
on,  or  of  that  form  of  ulcerative  laryngitis  to  which  I  referred  some 
lays  ago1  attacking  the  patient,  is  much  greater  when  the  eruption  is 
hi  the  decline,  or  even  at  a  later  period,  constituting  a  sequela  of  the 
iisease  more  often  than  an  actual  complication. 

The  most  serious  as  well  as  the  most  frequent  complication  of  measles 
8  that  with  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  This  is  not  equally  frequent  at 
ill  periods  of  the  disease,  being  much  commoner  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day  of  the  eruption  than  at  an  earlier  time ;  while  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  disease  it  is  likewise  that  sequela  against  which  we  have 
to  watch  with  the  most  sedulous  care.  When  pulmonary  inflammation 
comes  on  early  in  the  disease,  the  retrocession  of  the  eruption  from 
exposure  to  cold  is  its  most  frequent  cause,  though  sometimes  it  seems 
to  occur  causelessly;  its  symptoms  developing  themselves  simultan- 
eously with  the  outbreak  of  the  rash.  In  that  case,  however,  the  rash 
almost  invariably  fades  earlier  than  it  should  do,  and  disappears  in 
thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours ;  no  desquamation  succeeding  to  it,  nor 
any  roughness  of  the  skin  remaining  behind;  while  the  pulmonary 
affection  runs  its  course  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue. 

In  other  instances  the  rash  comes  out  imperfectly,  and  presents  from 
the  first  a  dark,  livid  hue,  almost  like  that  of  the  rash  in  some  cases 
of  malignant  scarlet  fever ;  while  coupled  with  this  there  are  great 
oppression  and  extreme  dyspnoea ;  and  subcrepitant  r&le,  more  or  less 
abundant,  is  perceptible  in  the  chest.  Gases  of  this  congestive  form 
of  measles  are,  I  believe,  less  common  now  than  they  were  some  forty 
years  ago,  when  the  fevers  which  our  fathers  treated  seemed  to  require 
Free  venesection,  and  actually  benefited  by  its  employment.  I  will 
therefore  relate  to  you  a  well-marked  instance  of  it,  both  to  point  out 
its  general  characters,  and  also  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  for 
occasionally  adopting  a  much  more  active  mode  of  treatment  than  is 
applicable  to  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  measles  which  at  pres- 
ent come  under  our  notice. 

A  little  girl,  ten  years  of  age,  had  had  slight  catarrhal  symptoms, 
for  a  few  days,  when  she  was  attacked  on  the  evening  of  June  7th, 
1843,  by  shivering,  pain  in  the  head,  and  a  feeling  of  sickness.  Her 
head  pained  her  much,  and  she  was  very  drowsy  on  the  two  following 
days,  and  on  the  10th  she  came  under  my  notice,  when,  though  no* 

1  See  Lecture  XXV,  p.  354. 
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eruption  had  appeared  on  the  surface,  yet  the  child's  history,  coupled 
with  the  severity  of  her  catarrhal  and  febrile  symptoms,  left  little 
room  for  doubting  that  she  was  about  to  have  an  attack  of  measles. 
On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  June  the  rash  appeared,  and  twenty-     ' 
four  hours  afterwards  I  visited  the  child  at  her  mother's  request,  vho 
told  me  that  though  the  rash  was  fully  out,  yet  the  respiration  was 
greatly  oppressed.    The  child  was  lying  in  bed,  her  face  puffy,  covered 
by  an  abundant  purple-red  rash,  of  an  almost  livid  hue.     The  ra*h 
was  in  patches  of  an  irregular  form  and  size,  running  into  each  other; 
while  a  few  small,  slightly  elevated,  dark  purple  stigmata  were  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  and  a  few  also  were  collected  together  into  a 
crescentic  arrangement.     On  the  arms  and  legs  the  rash  had  not  the 
patchy  appearance,  but  an  immense  number  of  distinct  stigmata,  very 
like  petechia,  except  that  they  were  a  little  larger,  and  slightly  raised, 
covered  the  skin.    The  eyelids  were  much  swollen,  and  glued  together 
by  a  thick,  gummy  secretion;  the  lips  were  dry,  the  teeth  covered  with 
sordes,  the  tongue  very  red,  dry,  and  glazed  in  the  centre,  with  a 
thin  coating  of  yellow  fur  at  the  edges ;  and  the  nares  were  perfectly 
dry.     The  pulse  was  110,  hard;  respiration  sixty  in  the  minute,  hur- 
ried, loud,  and  wheezing,  interrupted  by  very  frequent,   hard,  and 
short  cough.     The  child  was  very  drowsy,  but  sensible  when  roused, 
and  she  then  complained  of  pain  in  the  chest,  and  of  great  soreness  of 
all  her  limbs. 

Air  did  not  enter  the  lungs  freely,  and  on  a  deep  inspiration  sub- 
crepitant  rale  was  heard  in  both  infra-scapular  regions,  especially  in 
the  right.  The  child  was  at  once  bled  to  5vj,  which,  however,  did 
not  cause  faintness,  and  was  ordered  gr.  £  of  tartar  emetic  every  four 
hours. 

The  good  effect  of  these  measures  was  not  immediately  apparent, 
but  in  the  course  of  some  six  hours  the  child  felt  relief.  Early  on 
the  following  morning  I  saw  her,  and  found  that  the  rash  had  com- 
pletely lost  its  patchy  character,  and  was  now  universal  over  the  whole 
body,  while  it  was  of  a  bright  red  color,  almost  as  vivid  as  the  rash 
of  scarlet  fever.  The  tongue  was  no  longer  glazed  and  dry,  nor 
were  the  teeth  covered  with  sordes,  while  the  respiration,  though  still 
fifty-six  in  the  minute,  was  neither  so  hurried  nor  so  oppressed  as  on 
the  previous  day,  and  the  cough  had  lost  much  of  its  hardness.  The 
auscultatory  symptoms,  however,  were  not  much  altered.  The  anti- 
monial  plan  of  treatment  was  continued;  but  as  on  the  following  day 
the  cough  was  harder,  and  the  subcrepitant  rale  more  abundant,  5iv 
of  blood  were  taken  by  cupping  from  between  the  scapuhe,  and  from 
this  period  no  unfavorable  symptom  manifested  itself. 

This  case,  however,  and  cases  similar  to  it,  may  be  regarded  as 
exceptional.  In  most  instances,  either  the  slight  cough  which  ac- 
companied the  early  stage  of  measles  increases  in  severity  with  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  signs  of  thoracic  mischief  creep  on 
gradually  till  they  assume  an  alarming  character  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day  of  the  disease ;  or  in  other  cases  the  symptoms  of  affection 
of  the  chest  do  not  manifest  themselves  at  all  till  the  eruption  is  al- 
ready declining.     I  believe  that  the  chest  complication  is  generally 
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serious  in  proportion  as  it  comes  on  early  and  sets  in  severely ;  though 
still  more  hazardous  are  the  relapses  which  sometimes  succeed  to  im- 
provement, even  after  it  has  persisted  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
which  are  peculiarly  unmanageable,  and  issue  with  great  rapidity  in 
extensive  hepatization  of  the  lung.  The  symptoms  to  which  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  at  the  decline  of  measles  give  rise  are  sometimes 
very  slight,  so  slight  that  nothing  short  of  careful  daily  auscultation 
will  in  many  instances  suffice  to  detect  it.  Two  circumstances  which 
are  especially  calculated  to  mislead,  are  the  fact  that  the  pneumonia 
is  often  unattended  by  much  cough  or  dyspnoea,  while  it  is  frequently 
associated  with  considerable  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  The  course  of  the  affection  of  the  lungs  in  these  cases  is 
usually  chronic;  the  child  loses  flesh,  becomes  the  subject  of  an  irreg- 
ular hectic  fever,  and  when  at  length  the  thoracic  symptoms  become 
more  apparent  than  at  first  they  had  been,  and  when  the  cough  grows 
more  frequent,  and  is  attended  by  some  expectoration,  the  case  so 
closely  resembles  one  of  acute  tubercular  phthisis  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  avoid  an  erroneous  diagnosis. 

That  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  mucous  membranes  to  which  are 
due  the  persistence  of  the  cough,  the  supervention  of  bronchitis,  or 
the  occurrence  of  ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  larynx  on 
the  decline  of  the  rubeoloid  eruption,  very  frequently  extends  to  the 
intestinal  canal  and  gives  rise  to  diarrhoea.  The  character  of  the  at- 
tack corresponds  in  general  to  those  which  some  days  ago  I  described 
under  the  name  of  catarrhal  diarrhoea,  and  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances  its  symptoms  yield  readily  to  treatment.  Among  the  poor, 
however,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  humoral  pathology 
current  among  the  vulgar,  generally  regard  looseness  of  the  bowels 
after  fever  as  a  salutary  provision  of  nature,  I  have  not  unfrequently 
met  with  cases  of  neglected  diarrhoea,  in  which  the  symptoms  have 
put  on  a  dysenteric  character,  and  have  either  seriously  threatened 
life,  or  in  some  instances  have  actually  destroyed  it.  Sometimes, 
too,  the  acute  stage  of  diarrhoea  is  succeeded  by  an  habitual  chronic 
relaxation  of  the  bowels,  not  only  serious  in  itself,  but  still  more 
so  from  its  persistence,  not  unfrequently  issuing  in  the  development 
of  phthisical  disease. 

This  last  hazard  is  one  which,  though  perhaps  overrated  by  the 
older  observers,  who  had  not  the  means  which  we  now  possess  of 
forming  a  correct  diagnosis,  is  yet  a  very  real  one,  and  one  too,  against 
which  it  behooves  us  to  be  on  our  guard  not  simply  during  the  decline 
of  the  eruption,  but  also  throughout  the  whole  period  of  convalescence. 
Phthisis  coming  on  early  in  the  disease  often  runs  an  acute  course, 
developing  itself  apparently  out  of  the  fever  itself,  and  being  often 
difficultly  distinguished  from  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  lungs, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  When  it  comes  on  later  its  course 
is  more  chronic,  its  symptoms  are  more  easily  recognizable  as  those 
of  ordinary  phthisis,  and  the  child's  history  is  that  of  an  incomplete 
recovery  from  measles  having  been  succeeded  by  progressive  failure 
in  health,  and  by  the  gradual  appearance  of  consumption,   which 
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proves  fatal  in  some  months,  or  a  year,  or  even  not  till  after  a  longer 
period  from  the  occurrence  of  the  fever. 

The  danger  of  measles,  yon  must  have  already  seen,  depends  almost 
exclusfvely  on  its  complications;  and  as  in  their  absence  there  is  little 
to  excite  alarm,  so  also  there  is  little  to  call  for  treatment.  In  mild 
cases,  indeed,  scarcely  anything  is  needed  beyond  confinement  to  a 
-warm  chamber,  a  spare  diet,  and  gentle  antiphlogistic  remedies.  The 
cough,  which  is  the  most  troublesome  symptom — frequently,  indeed, 
the  only  one  that  calls  for  much  attention — is  often  very  much  re- 
lieved by  the  application  for  three  or  four  hours  of  a  small  blister,  no 
bigger  than  a  shilling,  to  the  trachea,  at  the  point  just  above  the 
sternum ;  and  this  slight  counter-irritation,  which  seldom  produces  any 
vesication  of  the  surface,  may  be  repeated  during  the  course  of  the 
affection.  If  more  than  this  be  needed,  small  doses  of  antimonial  and 
ipecacuanha  wine,  with  laudanum  or  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor, 
may  be  given  every  few  hours.  The  imperfect  desquamation  that  some»  * 
times  takes  place  as  the  eruption  declines,  is  often  attended  with  very  * 
distressing  itching  of  the  whole  surface ;  while  the  cough  is  sometimes 
frequent  and  troublesome  at  night,  and  the  child  is  thus  prevented 
from  sleeping.  To  relieve  these  troublesome  symptoms,  as  well  as  to 
check  that  tendency  to  diarrhoea  which  often  comes  on  at  the  decline 
of  measles,  it  is  desirable  to  follow  the  plan  pursued  by  9ydenham, 
and  to  give  an  opiate  every  night— a  small  close  of  Dover  s  powder 
being  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  administered,  while  the  warm 
bath  every  evening  both  soothes  the  patient  and  expedites  the  comple- 
tion of  the  desquamative  process. 

But  though  these  simple  measures  are  amply  sufficient  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  betrayed  into 
inertness  when  any  indications  of  mischief  in  the  chest  make  their 
appearance.  Such  symptoms  sometimes  come  on  early  in  the  disease, 
and  before  the  eruption  has  well  appeared,  the  child  seeming  much 
oppressed,  and  experiencing  considerable  dyspnoea,  although  the  aus- 
cultatory evidences  of  disease  in  the  chest  may  be  but  small.  This 
nervous  dyspnoea  is  often  relieved  by  the  application  of  a  mustard 
poultice  to  the  chest,  and  by  placing  the  child  in  a  hot  bath — a  pro- 
ceeding which  will  very  frequently  be  followed  by  the  appearance  of  ' 
the  rash  abundantly  over  the  whole  surface.  Should  these  measures, 
however,  fail  to  produce  relief,  or  should  the  symptoms  from  the  first 
he  alarming,  the  distress  and  dyspnoea  very  considerable,  and  the  rash 
not  merely  scanty,  but  of  a  dark  or  livid  hue  wherever  it  has  appeared, 
as  in  the  case  I  just  now  related  to  you,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is 
urgently  required;  and  general  depletion  should,  in  such  circumstances, 
be  employed  in  preference  to  merely  local  bleeding.  If  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia  should  come  on  at  a  later  period  of  the  disease,  when  the 
rash  has  already  fully  appeared,  or  is  beginning  to  decline,  the  question 
of  bleeding,  as  well  as  the  mode  in  which  the  depletion  shall  be  prac- 
tised, must  be  determined  entirely  by  the  severity  of  the  chest  symp- 
toms, and  is  little  if  at  all  modified  by  any  considerations  drawn  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  supervening  during  the  course  of  another 
disease.     The  unfavorable  conditions  under  which  infants  are  placed 
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in  the  Hopital  des  Enfans,  Paris,  have  induced,  on  the  part  of  French 
physicians,  a  dread  of  depletion  in  the  course  of  measles,  which  is 
certainly  not  justified  by  the  characters  that  the  disease  presents  in 
this  country.  A  repetition  of  depletion  is,  however,  not  generally 
either  necessary  or  useful,  especially  if  the  first  abstraction  of  blood 
be  followed  up,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  the  free  employment  of  tartar 
emetic.  The  dyspnoea,  which  is  frequently  exacerbated  towards  eve- 
ning in  the  course  of  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  that  accompany 
measles,  is  generally  much  relieved  by  mustard  poultices;  but  the 
application  of  blisters  in  these  circumstances  is  hazardous,  since  the 
sores  which  they  produce  are  often  very  intractable  ;  and  the  irritation 
and  suffering  they  occasion  prove,  in  many  instances,  seriously  pre- 
judicial to  the  children.  It  is  important,  too,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  mercurial  remedies  in  the  treatment  of 
active  rubeolous  pneumonia,  though  small  doses  of  the  hydr.  c.  crct& 
with  Dover's  powder,  are  often  exceedingly  useful  in  cases  where  a 
hepatized  state  of  the  lungs  is  left  behind  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
fever,  and  of  the  more  acute  inflammatory  symptoms.  I  spoke  so 
fully  some  days  since  concerning  croup  succeeding  to  measles,  that  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  remarks  which  were  then  made ; 
neither  need  I  add  anything  to  what  I  said  on  a  former  occasion  about 
cancnim  oris — which  distressing  affection  occasionally  supervenes  on 
its  decline.  The  period  of  convalescence,  too,  and  the  ailments  which 
I  have  referred  to  as  sometimes  coming  on  at  that  time,  require  no 
special  notice  now.  I  have  described  the  dangers ;  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  medical  treatment  must  guide  your  endeavors  either  to  avert 
or  to  remove  them. 

I  will  now,  in  conclusion,  briefly  sketch  the  more  striking  features 
of  scarlet  fever.  Like  measles,  it  is  a  disease  chiefly  occurring  in  early 
childhood,  and  the  highest  mortality  from  it  takes  place  during  the 
third  year  of  life.1  It  differs,  however,  from  measles,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  in  not  being  so  generally  prevalent  at  all  times,  but  usually 
assuming  an  epidemic  form  for  a  season,  and  then  for  months  disap- 
pearing altogether.  Its  characters  also  are  more  variable  than  tho^e 
of  measles,  and  one  epidemic  is  often  marked  by  certain  distinguishing 
features  quite  dissimilar  from  those  which  characterized  a  previous, 
or  which  may  be  observed  in  a  succeeding  epidemic.  Even  when  it 
occurs  in  a  sporadic  form  its  characters  are  very  variable.  It  presents 
itself  in  one  case  as  an  ailment  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  interrupt  a 
child's  cheerfulness  even  for  a  day ;  in  another  it  is  so  deadly,  that 
medicine  is  unable  to  stay  its  course  even  for  a  moment,  and  that  it 
destroys  life  in  a  few  days,  sometimes  in  a  few  hours. 

These  remarkable  variations  in  the  character  and  severity  of  the 
affection,  and  in  the  symptoms  which  attend  it,  have  given  rise  to  its 
subdivision  into  the  three  varieties  of  scarlatina  simplex,  scarlatina 
anginosa,  and  scarlatina  maligna.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  patient 
experiences  an  attack  of  fever,  often  very  mild,  always  of  very  short 
duration,  and  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  a  bright  scarlet  rash 

1  See  Table  by  Dr.  Tripe,  in  Med.-Cbir.  Review,  Jan.  1854,  p.  238. 
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over  the  whole  surface,  and  generally  by  a  slight  degree  of  sore-throat 
In  the  second  the  fever  is  more  intense,  and  subsides  less  speedily, 
while,  as  its  name  implies,  the  attendant  sore-throat  is  very  severe; 
and,  in  the  third,  the  fever  generally  assumes  a  typhoid  character, 
sloughing  of  the  inflamed  tonsils  not  unfrequently  occurs,  and  a  variety 
of  complications  in  many  instances  supervene,  by  which  the  danger 
is  still  further  aggravated. 

In  cases  of  scarlatina  simplex  the  attack  is  usually  ushered  in  by 
vomiting,  which  is  in  many  instances  often  repeated,  and  which  is  ac- 
companied by  very  intense  heat  of  skin,  by  great  rapidity  of  the 
pulse,  by  headache  or  heaviness  of  the  head,  and  by  so  considerable 
a  degree  of  sensorial  disturbance  as  to  give  rise  to  delirium  in  many 
children  who  are  old  enough  to  manifest  this  symptom.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  often  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commencement 
of  the  patient's  illness,  the  rash  of  scarlatina  makes  its  appearance. 
It  usually  shows  itself  first  on  the  neck,  breast,  and  face,  whence  it  m 
extends,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  trunk  and  es»  * 
tremities.  Its  color  is  a  very  bright  red,  due  in  part  to  a  (general 
flush  of  the  skin,  in  part  to  the  presence  of  innumerable  red  dots  or 
spots,  which  look  like  minute  red  papilla,  though  often  they  commu- 
nicate no  sense  of  roughness  to  tne  hand.  To  this,  however,  then 
are  occasional  exceptions :  the  rash  on  the  chest  and  body  presenting 
sometimes,  when  at  its  height,  a  slightly  papular  character ;  and  bow 
and  then  minute  sudamina  are  intermingled  with  the  eruption.  la. 
some  instances  the  redness  of  the  surface  is  universal,  but  in  other 
cases  the  rash  appears  in  patches  of  uncertain  size  and  irregular  form, 
which  never  affect  any  definite  shape,  and  never  present  a  clearly  cir- 
cumscribed margin.  For  three  days  the  rash  usually  continues  to  be- 
come of  a  deeper  color,  and  more  generally  diffused  over  the  whole 
surface ;  it  then  slowly  declines,  but  does  not  wholly  disappear  until 
the  seventh,  or  sometimes  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption  is  not  in  general  succeeded  by  any  immediate 
diminution  in  the  other  symptoms ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  often 
increase  in  severity  until  the  eruption  has  reached  its  acme,  when 
they  slowly  decline  with  the  disappearance  of  the  rash.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  when  the  case  is  very  mild,  the  fever  abates  so  soon  as  the 
rash  is  fully  out;  and  the  child  regaining  its  cheerfulness  on  the  third 
day,  shows  no  further  signs  of  illness,  though  the  rash  remains  visible 
for  two  or  three  days  longer.  Now  and  then,  too,  especially  in  young 
infants,  the  affection  throughout  consists  of  little  more  than  an  erup- 
tion of  the  skin,  the  presence  of  which  is  almost,  occasionally  alto- 
gether, the  only  evidence  of  their  having  been  attacked  by  a  disease 
sometimes  so  deadly.  Such,  however,  are  exceptional  cases  ;  and  ia 
most  instances,  even  when  the  disease  is  mild,  a  slight  soreness  of  the 
throat  comes  on  on  the  second  or  third  day ;  the  palate  ami  tonsils 
appear  red,  the  latter  are  generally  somewhat  swollen,  and  deglutition 
is  slightly  impeded.  The  tongue  also  is  preternaturally  red,  and  its 
papillae  which  are  very  prominent,  project  through  the  white  or  yel- 
lowish fur  which  coats  it,  and  thus  form  an  appearance  as  character- 
istic of  scarlatina  as  the  rash  itself.     The  redness  fades  from  the  fauces 
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and  the  fur  disappears  from  the  tongue,  as  the  eruption  declines  ;  but 
the  prominence  of  the  papillae  often  continues  for  some  days  longer, 
and  the  tongue  presents  a  vivid  red  color,  and  appears  raw,  as  if  from 
the  absence  of  its  ordinary  mucous  coating.  As  the  rash  subsides, 
desquamation  of  the  epidermis  generally  commences,  the  cuticle  peel- 
ing off  from  the  hands  and  feet  in  large  flakes,  though  on  the  face 
and  trunk  the  desquamation  usually  takes  place  in  furfuraceous  scales. 
Both  its  degree  and  duration  vary  much  in  different  cases ;  sometimes 
it  is  over  in  five  or  six  days,  while  in  other  cases  the  cuticle  is  repro- 
duced, and  then  desquamates  several  times  in  succession,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  thus  protracted  for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  even  longer.  It  is 
not  possible  to  assign  a  cause  for  these  differences.  Some  epidemics 
of  scarlatina  are  characterized  by  the  abundance  of  the  desquamation 
and  its  almost  universal  occurrence,  while  at  other  times  it  is  scanty, 
and  often  wanting. 

The  danger  of  this  disease  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
Abundance  of  the  rash,  but  rather  to  the  degree  of  the  affection  of  the 
throat,  the  severity  of  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  scarlatina 
anginosa.  In  this  form  of  the  affection  the  premonitory  symptoms 
are  usually  much  more  severe  than  in  the  scarlatina  simplex :  they 
are  also  often  of  longer  duration,  the  rash  not  showing  itself  until  the 
end  of  the  second,  and  sometimes  not  even  until  the  third  day.  It  is, 
moreover,  less  generally  diffused  over  the  surface  than  in  the  milder 
variety  of  the  disease,  but  appears  in  the  form  of  large  scarlet  patches 
irregularly  distributed  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  especially  on 
the  back.  In  some  cases,  too,  of  this  variety  of  scarlet  fever,  though 
I  think  more  commonly  in  the  adult  than  in  the  child,  the  rash  is 
altogether  wanting,  fever  and  sore  throat  alone  characterizing  the  dis- 
ease. In  such  cases  its  real  nature  is  sometimes  not  suspected  until 
other  members  of  the  same  family  are  seized  with  similar  symptoms, 
coupled  with  a  well-marked  scarlatinal  rash;  or,  until  perhaps  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy  during  convalescence  awakens  suspicion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  previous  illness.  Almost  from  the  commencement 
of  the  attack,  soreness  of  the  throat  is  experienced,  attended  with  dif- 
ficulty of  deglutition,  and  often  with  considerable  stiffness  of  the  neck, 
and  pain  and  difficulty  in  moving  the  lower  jaw,  due  in  part  to  the 
swelling  of  the  submaxillary  glands.  On  examining  the  throat,  it  is 
seen  to  be  intensely  red,  and  the  tonsils  are  both  red  and  swollen. 
The  swelling  of  the  tonsils  increases  rapidly,  until  they  almost  block 
up  the  entrance  of  the  pharynx,  and  thereby  render  the  attempt  to 
swallow  so  difficult  that  fluids  are  often  returned  by  the  nose.  An 
adhesive  mucus  collects  about  the  back  of  the  throat,  and  often  seems 
to  cause  great  annoyance  to  the  patient,  and  specks  or  patches  of 
lymph  form  upon  the  tonsils,  and  look  like  sloughs  covering  ulcers, 
though,  on  detaching  them,  it  is  seldom  that  any  breach  of  surface 
appears  beneath.  In  some  of  the  severest  cases,  a  very  troublesome 
coryza  comes  on,  and  an  adhesive,  yellowish  matter  is  secreted  in 
abundance  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares,  whence  it  runs 
down  upon  the  upper  lip,  excoriating  the  skin  over  which  it  passes, 
and  causing  still  more  serious  suffering  by  the  obstacle  that  it  presents 
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to  free  respiration.     In  some  epidemics  the  inflammation   extends  to 
the  parotid  glands,  and  to  the  cellular  tissue  about  the  neck,  the  parts 
thus  affected  becoming  rapidly  swollen,  and  acquiring  a  great  size  and 
stony  hardness.     In  some  cases  this  affection  is  confined  to  one  side; 
in  others,  both  sides  are  attacked  in  succession,  while  sometimes  both 
are  involved  simultaneously,  and  the  integuments  under  the  chin  and 
in  front  of  the  neck  become  likewise  inflamed  and  tense  and  swollen; 
and  the  lower  jaw  is  so  firmly  fixed  that  the  attempt  to  swallow  is 
rendered  almost  impracticable,  and  the  patient  is  exposed  to  a  new 
source  of  danger,  from  the  difficulty  of  taking  nutriment  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  support  the  feeble  powers  of  life.     Coupled  with  this  se- 
vere local  affection,  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  corresponding 
intensity  of  the  constitutional  disturbance.     The  heat  of  the  skin  is 
very  great,  the  pulse  extremely  frequent,  and,  though  not  small  is 
yet  from  an  early  period  very  easily  compressed ;  the  sensorial  dis- 
turbance is  considerable,  and  the  restlessness  extreme.     The  tongue 
does  not  present  that  appearance  which  I  mentioned  as  being  charac- 
teristic of  scarlatina  in  its  milder  form,  but  is  coated  with  a  brown 
fur,  though  red  at  its  tip  and  edges,  and  often  becomes  dry  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  disease — partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the 
swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  of  the  glands  compelling  the  patient  to 
breathe  with  his  mouth  wide  open. 

In  cases  where  the  throat  affection  is  very  severe,  the  dyspnoea 
arising  from  the  difficult  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  seems  some- 
times to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  patient's  death ;  though  it  is  very 
rarely,  even  when  the  pharyngitis  is  most  intense,  that  the  larynx 

? resents  any  signs  of  having  been  seriously  involved  in  the  mischief, 
n  the  greater  number  of  instances,  however,  that  terminate  fatally, 
the  local  symptoms  do  not  seem  to  be  by  any  means  the  sole  cause  of 
death,  but  the  fever  assumes  more  and  more  of  a  typhoid  character, 
and  this  even  though  the  throat  affection  should  not  increase  in  sever- 
ity, but  should  even  retrograde.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  simple 
scarlatina  anginosa  generally  have  a  favorable  issue :  for  in  spite  of 
the  severe  sore  throat  the  constitutional  disorder  retains  the  characters 
of  active  inflammatory  fever,  and  begins  to  subside  in  three  or  four 
days  at  the  latest ;  abating  as  the  local  symptoms  themselves  subside, 
which  they  generally  do  about  this  time.  The  sore  throat,  too.  though 
it  comes  on  early,  increases  rapidly,  and  soon  attains  a  great  severity, 
is  yet  not  accompanied  in  the  majority  of  instances  by  great  swelling 
of  the  submaxillary  glands,  which  do  not  assume  that  stony  hardness, 
nor  do  the  surrounding  integuments  acquire  that  swelling  or  tension 
which  are  observed  in  less  favorable  cases.  Between  the  severer  forms 
of  scarlatina  anginosa,  and  that  still  more  dangerous  variety  of  the 
disease  to  which  the  name  of  maliynant  has  been  applied,  the  differ- 
ences are  often  rather  of  decree  than  of  kind.  In  malignant  scarlet 
fever,  however,  the  sore  throat,  though  a  general  is  by  no  me.iri?  a 
constant  symptom :  death  takes  place  in  soi*e  instances  before  it  has 
manifested  itself  with  much  severitv,  whilst  in  manv  other  cases  i:  is 
only  one  of  several  symptoms  which  threaten  the  patient's  life. 
Cases  of  scarlatina  anginosa,  even  when  running  the  least  favorable 
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course,  occupy  some  days  before  the  dangerous  character  of  the  dis- 
ease becomes  fully  developed.  The  malignant  form,  however,  sets  in 
frith  ill-omened  symptoms,  and  these  sometimes  are  so  intense  as  to 
carry  off  the  patient  in  less  than  forty  eight  hours.  I  mentioned  one 
such  case  at  the  commencement  of  these  lectures,1  in  which  convul- 
sions succeeded  by  coma  destroyed  in  a  single  day  a  previously  healthy 
boy,  of  two  years  of  age.  In  other  instances,  the  outset  of  the  disease 
announces  itself  by  sudden  and  intense  collapse,  from  which  the  pa- 
tient rallies,  but  sinks  under  it  in  one  or  two  days.  Dr.  Henry  Kennedy, 
in  his  very  excellent  account  of  the  epidemic  of  scarlatina  which  pre- 
vailed at  Dublin  between  1834  and  1842,2  relates  some  instances  of 
this  occurrence  far  more  striking  in  character  than  any  which  have 
come  under  my  own  notice.  Among  others,  he  narrates  the  case  of  a 
little  girl,  four  years  old,  who  was  seized  with  the  usual  symptoms  of 
the  epidemic ;  in  about  eight  hours  she  lost  the  power  of  swallowing, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  state  of  coma,  alternating  with  convulsions 
of  one  side  of  the  body.  When  seen,  there  was  no  pulse  to  be  felt  at 
the  wrist,  the  hands  and  feet  were  cold  and  perfectly  livid,  and  the 
patient's  condition  was  very  like  that  of  a  person  in  the  last  stage  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  except  that  her  body  was  covered  by  a  dark-colored 
eruption.  Six  hours  before  death,  which  took  place  before  the  end  of 
the  second  day,  diarrhoea  made  its  appearance,  and  continued  up  to 
the  moment  of  dissolution.3 

Though  no  instance  comparable  with  this  in  the  suddenness  and 
completeness  of  the  collapse  has  presented  itself  to  my  observation, 
I  have  met  with  several  in  which  it  was  apparent,  almost  from  the 
moment  of  the  seizure,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  chance  of  the 
child's  recovery.  The  frequency  of  such  cases  varies  much  in  differ- 
ent epidemics,  as  do  also  the  characters  of  the  svmptoms  by  which 
the  malignancy  of  the  disease  announces  itself.  In  some  instances, 
as  in  that  just  related,  the  complete  collapse  is  not  succeeded  by  any 
attempt  at  rallying  the  energies  of  the  system  ;  in  others  convulsions 
destroy  the  patient ;  in  another  class  uncontrollable  diarrhoea  sets  in 
almost  at  the  commencement,  and  speedily  exhausts  the  patient's 
powers ;  in  others  petechiae  and  vibices  appear  on  the  surface,  or 
hemorrhage  takes  place  from  the  bowels — the  tokens  and  consequences 
of  the  changes  in  the  circulating  fluid  ;  while,  in  other  instances,  ty- 
phoid symptoms  come  on  on  the  second  or  third  day ;  and  death  takes 
place  long  before  the  termination  of  the  first  week,  with  phenomena 
such  as  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  meet  with  earlier  than  the  second 
or  third  week  of  severe  typhus  fever.  One  or  other  of  these  types  is 
that  which  in  each  epidemic  of  severe  scarlet  fever  characterizes  the 
majority  of  the  worst  cases,  but  isolated  cases  of  the  disease  sometimes 
occur  sporadically,  marked  by  its  worst  features,  or  present  themselves 
as  exceptions  to  the  generally  mild  character  of  some  epidemic  of  the 
disease.  Of  this  I  saw  a  striking  example  some  years  ago  in  a  large 
public  school  some  miles  from  London,  in  which  scarlet  fever  became 
prevalent.     Almost  all  of  the  cases  which  occurred  among  lads  from 

1  Lecture  IV,  p.  46.  8  Dublin,  1843,  12mo.  *  Op.  cit.,  p.  62. 
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fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  were  extremely  mild  ;  but  one  youth, 
more  robust  than  most  of  the  others,  sank  from  the  moment  he  was 
taken,  and  died  with  typhoid  symptoms  before  the  end  of  the  thinl 
day.  His  case  stood  by  itself,  unlike  any  of  those  which  preceded  or 
which  followed  it. 

Sometimes,  too,  we  meet  with  instances  where  scarlatina  (and  I  have 
observed  the  same  fact  with  diphtheria)  appears  to  exercise  a  pecu- 
liarly fatal  influence  over  the  members  of  one  family,  as  though  some 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy  on  their  part  tended  to  render  the  disease  deadly. 
The  two  children  of  a  person  in  a  good  position  in  life  died  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  scarlatina. 
Five  years  afterwards  two  other  children  were  attacked  by  the  disease, 
the  family  then  residing  in  a  different  locality,  in  a  healthy  neighbor- 
hood, and  in  a  perfectly  well-ventilated  and  well-drained  house.  The 
boy,  aged  four  years,  sickened  on  the  6th  of  September,  the  rash  of 
scarlatina  appeared  on  the  7th ;  fatal  convulsions  occurred  on  the  8th. 
His  sister,  aged  five  years,  vomited  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and 
vomiting  continued  at  frequent  intervals  with  some  disposition  to 
diarrhoea.  The  skin  on  the  trunk  was  burning  hot,  but  that  of  the 
extremities  was  cold,  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils  were  greatly  swollen, 
but  there  was  no  rash  on  the  surface  twelve  hours  after  the  child  had 
first  sickened.  In  eighteen  hours  convulsions  came  on,  and  the  child 
died  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  first  symptom  of  illness.  The 
only  remaining  child,  an  infant  at  the  breast,  escaped  the  disease. 

Even  in  the  malignant  form  of  scarlatina,  however,  it  is  seldom  that 
death  takes  place  with  this  extreme  rapidity;  but  the  patient  more 
commonly  survives  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  and  in 
these  circumstances  the  affection  of  the  throat  generally  goes  on  in- 
creasing in  severity.  The  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  in  these  cases 
terminates  in  the  formation  of  excavated,  ragged,  unhealthy  ulcera- 
tions, which  I  have  occasionally  found  also  in  the  pharynx,  and  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus;  or  sometimes  a  more  extensive 
sloughing  involves  the  parts  at  the  back  of  the  throat.  The  tongue 
and  soft  palate  are  found  denuded  of  their  epithelium ;  the  papillae  of 
the  tongue  very  prominent,  and  those  at  its  base,  as  well  as  the  lingual 
glands  in  that  situation,  extremely  enlarged,  and  covered  by  a  dirty 
tenacious  mucus.  The  coryza,  to  which  reference  was  made  just  now, 
is  generally  very  severe,  while  the  mischief  at  the  back  of  the  throat 
sometimes  extends  to  the  air-passages ;  and  I  have  found  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  under  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  and  about  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilages,  much  injected  and  thickened;  a  condition  which 
during  life  was  sufficient  to  occasion  intense  dyspnoea,  and  to  give  rise, 
on  each  attempt  at  deglutition,  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  child's  life,  to  a  struggle  for  breath,  which  threatened  every  moment 
to  be  fatal.  Now  and  then,  too,  diphtheritic  deposit  takes  place  at  the 
back  of  the  fauces,  and  extending  into  the  larynx,  destroys  the  child 
by  producing  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  croup.  The  swelling  of  the 
parotids  in  some  of  these  cases  increases  with  very  great  rapidity,  and 
forms  not  unfrequcntly,  by  the  implication  of  the  integuments  of  the 
neck,  a  sort  of  collar  of  brawny  hardness  which  interferes  alike  with 
deglutition  and  respiration.     These  swellings  are  remarkable  for  the 
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6light  tendency  which  they  show  to  suppurate ;  and  even  after  they 
have  attained  a  very  considerable  size,  and  have  been  in  great  measure 
instrumental  in  occasioning  the  child's  death,  I  have  found  the  parotids 
much  enlarged,  of  a  rose-red  color  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  a  dirty 
sero-purulent  fluid  also  pervading  the  cervical  cellular  tissue,  but  no 
true  pus  either  in  the  substance  of  the  gland  itself,  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  tissue.  Now  and  then,  however,  suppuration  takes 
place,  not  in  the  substance  of  the  glands  themselves,  but  in  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  tissue ;  and  the  quantity  of  pus  which  is  formed 
there  is  sometimes  very  considerable.  The  destruction  of  tissue,  too, 
is  not  always  the  result  of  mere  suppuration,  but  a  process  of  sloughing 
sometimes  destroys  the  cellular  membrane  very  extensively;  and  by 
involving  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck  has  caused  the  child's  sudden 
death  from  hemorrhage — an  occurrence,  indeed,  which  I  have  only  once 
met  with,  but  which  came  thrice  under  the  observation  of  Dr.  H.  Ken- 
nedy, of  Dublin,  whose  excellent  account  of  the  epidemic  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  city  will  well  repay  your  attentive  perusal. 

As  in  other  blood  diseases,  so  in  scarlatina,  we  meet  now  and  then 
with  secondary  inflammation  of  the  joints,  which  may  even  go  on  to 
the  formation  of  pus.  It  is,  however,  not  a  common  occurrence ;  but 
I  saw  the  hand  thus  affected  in  a  child  who  died  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  disease,  and  in  another  child  who  had  recovered  from  scarlatina, 
in  the  course  of  which  inflammation  attacked  the  right  shoulder-jomt, 
the  humerus  remained  perfectly  anchylosed.  Several  other  instances 
have  of  late  years  come  under  my  notice.  The  wrist  and  the  back  of 
the  hands  are  the  parts  usually  affected.  The  symptom  is  always  a 
very  ill-omened  one,  even  though  it  should  be  but  evanescent,  and 
should  disappear  one  day  from  the  part  affected  the  day  before,  for  its 
reappearance  at  some  other  joint  in  general  indicates  but  too  plainly 
that  the  system  at  large  is  poisoned  by  the  disease.  It  is  not,  however 
necessarily  a  fatal  sign,  and  I  have  met  with  other  cases  than  the  one 
just  mentioned  of  recovery  even  after  suppuration  had  occurred  in  the 
affected  joint.  Both  the  pericardium  and  endocardium  are  also  some- 
times affected,  but  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  that  special  tendency  to 
inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  which  is  afterwards  observed 
does  not  manifest  itself.  Pneumonia,  indeed,  is  a  more  frequent  affec- 
tion, running  its  course  without  any  marked  symptom,  though  a  large 
portion  of  one  or  both  lungs  may  be  found  after  death  in  a  state  of 
hepatization. 

The  other  post-mortem  appearances  observed  in  scarlatina  are  to 
a  great  degree  identical  with  those  observed  in  malignant  fevers  gen- 
erally. The  blood  is  usually  semi-coagulated,  of  the  appearance  and 
consistence  of  gooseberry  jelly,  or  even  altogether  fluid,  and  the  coats 
of  the  vessels  are  often  stained  by  it.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi,  stomach,  oesophagus,  and  trachea,  is  often  of  an  intensely 
red  color,  though  nothing  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  extent,  de- 
gree, and  situation  of  this  redness.  The  texture  of  the  kidneys  and 
heart  is  also  often  very  much  softer  than  natural,  so  as  to  tear  very 
readily ;  and  once  I  found  the  heart  exceedingly  flaccid,  its  tissue 
infiltrated  with  reddish  serum ;   and  not  merely  tearing  easily,  but 
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even  being  so  soft  that  the  finger  could  be  pushed  through  its  vails 
with  the  slightest  effort. 

Such  are  the  chief  modes  of  death  from  scarlet  fever,  and  such  the 
more  important  appearances  discovered  afterwards;  at  least  as  far  as 
my  persona]  observation  extends — though  I  scarcely  need  remind  you 
that  there  are  but  few  diseases  of  which  the  characters  are  liable  to 
greater  variations ;  so  that  no  account,  how  minute  soever,  can  be 
taken  as  a  true  portraiture  of  more  than  just  that  one  form  of  the 
fever  with  which  its  describer  may  chance  to  be  most  familiar. 

Unhappily  the  first  few  days  of  the  disease  do  not  by  any  means 
comprise  the  whole  period  of  danger,  but  even  though  the  patient 
should  survive  the  peril  of  the  fever,  a  long  catalogue  of  sequelae  re- 
mains, some  of  which  may  endanger  even  or  destroy  life.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  patient  passes  through  the  first  week  of  the  disease  with 
few  or  no  symptoms  to  excite  anxiety,  and  then  when  the  rash  is  on 
the  decline,  the  parotid  glands  swell,  grow  hard  and  intensely  painful, 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  I  have  seen  the  integuments  covering 
them  become  gangrenous;  or  sloughing  ulcers  form  on  the  tonsil?, 
which  had  not  seemed  to  be  very  much  inflamed  previously ;  an  acrid 
discharge  takes  place  from  the  nostrils,  and  death  follows  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  days.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  the 
'  glandular  swellings  which  come  on  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  though  tedious  and  painful,  yet  do  not 
endanger  life.  Occasionally,  indeed,  death  occurs  in  consequence  of 
the  matter  formed  by  the  inflammation  of  the  glands,  or  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  around  them,  burrowing  backwards  behind  the  pharynx 
instead  of  pointing  externally,  and  constituting  retropharyngeal  ab- 
scess ;  an  affection  concerning  which  I  spoke  to  you  a  few  days  ago.1 

Coupled  with  the  swelling  of  the  parotid  glands,  or  even  indepen- 
dently of  it,  inflammation  of  the  internal  ear  is  often  met  with  as  a  con- 
sequence of  scarlatina.  This  otitis  terminates  in  abundant  purulent 
discharge,  which  sometimes  continues  for  many  weeks ;  and  occasion- 
ally it  completely  destroys  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  renders  the  pa- 
tient hopelessly  deaf  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

I  have  already  spoken,  in  a  previous  lecture,8  of  that  very  frequent 
and  very  serious  occurrence,  the  dropsy  which  succeeds  to  scarlet 
fever,  and  need  nots  therefore,  refer  to  that  subject  now.  But  there 
are  other  cases  in  which,  without  any  definite  local  complication,  the 
convalescence  from  scarlet  fever  is  fluctuating  and  protracted.  In  such 
case  the  bowels  are  irregular  in  their  action,  alternately  relaxed  and 
constipated ;  the  evacuations  unhealthy;  the  tongue  red  and  raw;  and 
aphthous  ulcerations  sometimes  appear  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth ; 
while  an  irregularly  remittent  fever  harasses  and  weakens  the  child. 
These  symptoms,  however,  which  closely  resemble  those  that  some- 
times come  on  during  convalescence  from  measles,  are  of  much  less 
frequent  occurrence  as  consequences  of  scarlatina. 

The  diagnosis  of  scarlatina  is  not  in  general  attended  with  much 
difficulty;  and  the  points  of  difference  between  it  and  measles  are  so 
well  marked,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  two  diseases 

. 

1  See  Lecture  XXXIII,  p.  471.  *  See  Lecture  XXXIX,  p.  55u. 
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should  so  long  have  heen  confounded  together.  Their  period  of  in- 
cubation is  different;  that  of  scarlatina  not  exceeding  a  week,  that  of 
measles  extending  to  two.  Their  premonitory  symptoms  are  very 
dissimilar — those  of  measles  closely  resembling  the  signs  of  a  severe 
catarrh ;  while  the  attack  of  scarlatina  is  announced  by  sickness,  suc- 
ceeded by  intense  heat  of  skin,  by  sore  throat,  great  sensorial  disturb- 
ance, and  extreme  rapidity  of  the  pulse.  There  is  no  other  disease 
of  childhood,  indeed,  in  which  the  two  last-named  symptoms  super- 
vene so  speedily  after  the  commencement  of  illness ;  and  their  occur- 
rence will  often  enable  you,  even  before  the  appearance  of  the  rash 
or  any  complaint  of  sore  throat,  to  form  a  correct  conclusion  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  affection.  The  premonitory  stage  of 
measles  usually  continues  for  three  or  four  days — that  of  scarlet  fever, 
in  its  regular  form,  only  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  while  the  other  symp- 
toms that  appear  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  in  which  the  rash  is  de- 
layed, are  such  as  quite  forbid  the  supposition  of  the  patient  being 
affected  with  measles.  The  character  of  the  two  eruptions  is  so  dis- 
similar, that  I  need  not  here  dwell  on  their  peculiarities,  nor  do  more 
than  remind  you  that  while  in  measles  the  great  danger  to  life  arises 
from  the  supervention  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  the  two  great 
sources  of  hazard  in  scarlet  fever  are  the  affection  of  the  throat  during 
its  progress,  and  the  occurrence  of  dropsy  after  its  decline. 

With  a  few  words  on  the  treatment  of  scarlatina,  I  will  bring  this 
subject  and  the  present  course  of  lectures  to  a  close.  The  milder 
forms  of  the  disease  requires  as  you  know  but  little  interference  ;  and 
you  fulfil  every  indication  by  keeping  the  child  in  a  cool  and  well- 
ventilated  chamber,  placing  him  on  a  spare  diet,  giving  some  mild 
antiphlogistic  medicine  during  the  progress  of  the  fever,  and  spong- 
ing the  surface  occasionally  with  tepid  water  if  the  heat  of  the  skin 
is  considerable. 

For  the  past  seven  years,  however,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  sub- 
stitute for  tepid  sponging  the  inunction  of  suet  into  the  whole  surface 
twice  a  day ;  and  my  experience  leads  me  very  strongly  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  this  practice.  I  was  led  to  try  it  by  the  strong 
encomiums  which  the  late  Professor  Mauthner,  of  Vienna,  bestowed 
upon  the  use  of  inunctions  in  these  cases,  as  originally  advocated  by 
Dr.  Schneeman,  of  Hanover.1  It  seems  to  relieve  the  sense  of  burn- 
ing heat  so  distressing  to  the  patient,  more  effectually  than  tepid  or 
cold  sponging  however  often  repeated ;  while  it  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  not  requiring  repetition  above  twice  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  by  which  the  patient  is  spared  much  otherwise  unavoidable 
fatigue.  To  the  hand  of  a  bystander  it  seems  to  have  the  effect  of 
removing  the  pungent  heat  so  remarkable  in  most  cases  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  of  keeping  the  skin  supple  and  comparatively  cool,  though 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  exerts  any  real  influence  on  the 

• 

1  In  a  work  published  at  Hanover,  in  1848,  and  of  which  an  analysis  is  given  in  the 
Journal  fttr  Kinderkrankheiten,  March,  1848,  p.  214.  With  no  previous  knowledge  of 
the  observations  of  others,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  of  London,  was  accustomed,  from  the  year 
]8*2(.t,  as  he  states  in  a  little  work  published  in  l«5o,  to  adopt  a  very  similar  course  in 
the  treatment  of  various  febrile  diseases,  for  which  he  regards  it  as  almost  a  panacea. 
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temperature  of  the  surface  as  estimated  by  the  thermometer*  It  does 
not  prevent  the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  after  the  decline  of  the 
eruption,  nor  does  its  most  diligent  employment  exclude  the  occur* 
rence  of  albuminous  urine ;  though  I  think  it  considerably  lessens 
the  amount  of  the  former,  and  diminishes  the  risk  of  the  latter  assum- 
ing a  serious  character. 

This  immunity  from  bad  symptoms,  however,  is  doubtless  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  cases  in  which  the  inunction 
was  employed  were  those  which  came  earliest  under  treatment,  and  in 
which,  consequently,  opportunity  existed  for  carrying  out  a  judicious 
management  of  the  disease  through  all  its  stages.  I  believe  it  pro- 
motes the  patient's  comfort,  and  lessens  the  risks  of  some  of  the  ordi- 
nary sequelae  of  the  disease ;  but  the  extravagant  laudations  which 
this  proceeding  has  received  from  some  medical  men,  induce  me  to 
add  that  I  do  not  consider  it  as  anything  mpre  than  a  useful  adjunct 
to  appropriate  treatment,  and  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  it.  During 
the  period  of  development  of  the  rash,  the  inunction  should  be  prac- 
tised twice  a  day ;  when  the  eruption  is  on  the  decline,  its  employment 
once  in  the  twenty  four  hours  is  generally  sufficient;  whilst,  if  the 
desquamation  is-  at  all  abundant,  the  hot-air  bath  is  of  the  greatest 
service  in  facilitating  its  completion  and  maintaining  the  activity  of 
the  skin.  How  slight  soever'  the  attack  of  scarlet  fever  may  have 
been,  the  patient  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  hjs  bed  in  leas  than 
ten  days,  nor  his  room  in  lees,  than  three  weeks  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  attack,  while  the  urine  ought  to  be  tested  far  albumen 
twice  a  day,  in  order  that  the  first  threatening  of  so  serious  an  evil  as 
scarlatinal  dropsy  may  at  once  be  met  by  appropriate  treatment. 
During  the  whole  of  the  stage  of  convalescence,  or  so  long  at  least  as 
the  skin  shows  any  trace  of  desquamation,  even  though  the  child  is 
allowed  to  leave  his  bed,  the  inunction  should  be  continued  every 
morning,  while  the  child  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath  every 
evening,  and  well  rubbed  with  a  soft  towel  on  being  placed  in  bed 
again.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  diet  must  be  mild  and  un- 
8tiinulating,  and  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels. 
For  some  time  after,  much  caution  must  be  exercised  in  not  allowing 
the  child  to  go  out  when  the  air  is  cool,  and  in  avoiding  all  errors  of 
diet,  while  it  is  also  expedient  that  flannel  should  be  worn  next  to  the 
skin  for  a  considerable  period  after  apparent  convalescence  from  scar- 
let fever.  I  know  that  these  precautions  may  appear  to  you  over- 
strained— they  often  do  to  our  patients,  but  I  can  only  say  that  every 
year  of  added  experience  leads  me  to  insist  upon  them  more  and  more, 
just  as  each  year  shows  me  more  of  the  dangers  of  scarlatinal  dropsy, 
and  of  its  intractable  character. 

Even  in  severer  cases  of  the  disease,  you  must  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  resort  to  active  measures,  for  you  will  remember  that  a  some- 
.what  stormy  onset  is  characteristic  of  all  but  the  very  mildest  forms 
of  scarlatina.  That  disturbance  of  the  sensorium,  for  instance,  which, 
when  the  child  is  sufficiently  old,  shows  itself  by  the  early  occurrence 
of  delirium,  must  not  lead  you  to  have  recourse  hastily  to  depletion 
either  general  or  local,  in  order  to  quiet  the  disorder  of  the  brain. 
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The  results  afforded  by  depletion  in  scarlet  fever,  even  when  the  dis- 
ease occurs  in  the  adult,  are  by  no  means  encouraging ;  and  in  the 
child  the  loss  of  blood  in  these  circumstances  is  even  less  well  borne; 
so  that,  unless  the  patient  is  robust  and  plethoric,  the  cerebral  disturb- 
ance very  serious,  and  the  evidences  of  congestion  of  the  brain  very 
marked,  you  should  content  yourselves  with  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  head,  perhaps  employing  cold  affusion,  if  the  symptoms  are  very 
urgent.  It  is  indeed  many  years  since  I  employed  depletion  in  the 
course  of  scarlet  fever,  though,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  ab- 
straction of  blood  is  frequently  needed  in  the  dropsy  which#onstitutes 
its  most  formidable  sequela.  In  the  malignant  forms  of  the  disease 
there  is  often  very  considerable  disturbance  of  the  sensorium,  great 
restlessness  alternating  with  a  state  of  stupor ;  but  the  frequent  and 
feeble  pulse  at  once  forbids  depletion  in  such  cases,  and  points  out  the 
necessity  for  adopting  every  means  to  support  the  feeble  powers  of 
life.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  low  type  which  a  disease  such  as  scar- 
latina is  almost  sure  to  assume  in  the  crowded  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
has  rendered  my  practice  in  this  respect  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  might  be  advantageously  pursued  in  tli9  case  of  children  more 
favorably  situated.  To  the  same  circumstance  it  is  also  probably  due 
that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  I  have  found  it  desirable  to  give 
ammonia  almost  from  the  outset  of  the  disease ;  a  practice  which  has 
been  recommended  as  universally  applicable,  and  which  (though  the 
remedy  does  not  deserve  the  indiscriminate  praises  that  have  been 
lavished  on  it)  you  will  do  well  to  follow,  whenever  the  pulse  presents 
the  characters  of  frequency  and  softness  combined.  The  state  of  the 
throat  must  be  carefully  watched  in  every  case  of  scarlet  fever  ;  and 
whenever  there  is  much  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  if  the  child  be  too 
young  to  gargle,  a  slightly  acidulated  lotion  should  be  injected  into 
the  throat  by  means  of  a  syringe  every  few  hours,  in  order  to  free  it 
from  the  mucus  which  is  so  apt  to  collect  there,  and  to  be  the  source 
of  much  discomfort,  or  the  solution  of  chlorate  of  soda  or  of  perm  an- 

fanate  of  potash  largely  diluted,  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
f  there  is  much  deposit  of  lymph  upon  the  tonsils,  it  is  generally 
desirable  to  apply  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  mixed  with  honey,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  part  of  the  former  to  six  of  the  latter,  by 
means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  or  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  once  or  twice  at  intervals  of 
twenty-four  hours  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  in  scarlatinal  sore  throat, 
any  more  than  in  that  of  diphtheria,  the  frequent  application  of  strong 
caustics  cither  does  as  much  good,  or  yields  as  much  relief,  as  the 
frequent  gargling  or  syringing  the  throat  with  milder  remedies.  The 
coryza,  which  is  so  distressing  and  so  ill-omened  a  symptom  in  cases 
of  severe  scarlatina,  is  best  treated  by  throwing  a  small  quantity  of 
a  solution  of  gr.  j  or  gr.  ij  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  JJj  of  distilled  water, 
up  the  nostrils  every  four  or  every  six  hours.  The  glandular  swell- 
ings are  very  difficult  to  relieve,  though  their  development  sometimes 
seems  to  be  retarded  by  painting  the  skin  over  them,  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  with  tincture  of  iodine.  When  considerable,  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  benefited  by  leeches  ;  the  employment  of  which  is  also  contrain- 
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dicated  by  the  feeble  state  of  the  patient's  powers ;  while  they  show 
very  little  disposition  to  suppurate,  and  consequently  are  not  relieve*! 
by  lancing;  so  that  the  constant  application  of  a  warm  poultice  is 
often  all  that  can  be  done  to  afford  case  to  the  patient.  Children  in 
whom  the  local  affection  is  severe,  or  in  whom  the  disease  assumes  a 
malignant  character,  require  all  those  stimulants  and  that  nutritious 
diet  which  we  are  accustomed  to  give  to  patients  in  certain  stages  of 
typhus  fever ;  though,  unfortunately,  the  best  devised  means  will  in 
many  such  cases  prove  ineffectual. 

It  may  £e  well  to  add  a  few  words  in  conclusion  with  reference  to 
the  alleged  virtues  of  belladonna  as  a  prophylactic  against  scarlatina. 
Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  the  homoeopathic  system,  first  introduced 
it  into  practice,  being  induced  to  try  it  by  certain  resemblances  which 
he  believed  to  exist  between  its  effects  and  the  ordinary  symptom*  of 
scarlet  fever.  Other  practitioners,  without  subscribing  to  honi«e*p:it!.ic 
opinions,  have  yet  adopted  this  proceeding,  and  aver  that  infinite -iinal 
doses  of  belladonna  do  in  reality  exert  the  marvellous  protective  pow- 
ers which  the  drug  was  said  to  possess. 

The  evidence  of  its  virtues,  however,  is  in  the  last  degree  unsatis- 
factory. There  arc  many  recorded  instances  of  its  failure  when  hied 
on  a  large  scale,  while  the  strongest  advocates  of  its  use  have  never 
put  its  virtues  to  the  obvious  and  simple  test  of  administering  the 
remedy  to  half  of  a  given  number  of  persons  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances as  to  age,  health,  and  exposure  to  contagion,  and  comparing 
the  results  thus  obtained.  In  the  only  instance  with  which  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted  where  this  mode  of  inquiry  was  adopted,  the  result*. 
though  the  experiment  was  on  too  small  a  scale  to  justify  a  positive 
conclusion,  seemed  to  show  that  the  protective  power  of  bellad-'iin 
was  absolutely  null.  I  cannot  do  hotter  than  relate  the  experiment 
which  was  made  at  the  Koyal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  by  I>r. 
llalfour,  in  the  words  in  which  he  was  good  enough  to  communicate 
it  to  me.  Scarlet  fever  having  broken  out  in  the  institution.  l>r. 
Balfour  determined  to  try  the  virtues  of  belladonna.  "There  w«Te," 
he  says,  "  1~>1  hoys  of  whom  I  had  tolerably  satisfactory  evidence 
that  they  had  not  had  scarlatina  :  I  divided  them  into  two  sect  inns, 
taking  them  alternately  from  the  list,  to  prevent  the  imputation  «»f 
selection.  To  the  first  section  (7G)  I  gave  belladonna;  to  the  second 
(7f>)  I  gave  none ;  the  result  was  that  two  in  each  section  wen-  at- 
tacked bv  the  disease.  The  numbers  arc  too  small  to  justify  di-d;ic- 
tions  as  to  the  prophylactic  power  of  belladonna,  but  the  observation 
is  good,  because  it  shows  how  apt  we  are  to  he  misled  by  imperfert  ob- 
servation. Had  I  given  the  remedy  to  all  the  boys,  I  should  pr.^.a'-Iv 
have  attributed  to  it  the  cessation  of  the  epidemic."1 

To  these  remarks  I  need  add  nothing.  They  convey  a  most  inip-T- 
tant  lesson,  but  one  which  I  fear  we  are  all  too  apt  to  forget  in  the 
study  and  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

'  Anyone  who  "till  fi»cl*  a  liiipTint;  faith  in  tin-  ]>rnphyl:ii-ti«-  p<iw«T-  f-t  l»  '    i  '   •  ■  i  w 
do  w«'ll  to  ivail  thr  v«*ry  i';i refill  mill  cihtliil  ininiiry  into  tho  «%vi  lrin"«*  on  '■■*.l;  »■  V-  .  r  ■>■■• 
inii'oiiini,  |nilili»lif»tl  hy  Dr.  Wurbwrtnn  B»  ^l»ie,  in  the  British  unl  Forrir'ii   .Mc.!i  •■r,i.n.  -- 
cal  Review  lur  Juuuury,  lS0f>. 
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Abdomen)  examination  of,  in  sick  chil- 
dren, 20 
shrunken,  in  acute  hydrocephalus,  82 
Abdominal  Tumors,   from  general    en- 
largement of  abdomen,  667 
suspected  sometimes  when  not 

present,  568 
from  enlarged  liver ;  albuminoid 
deposit,  568 
hydatids  of  the  liver,  670 
fungoid  disease  of  the  liver, 

672 
fungoid  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney, 673 
psoas  abscess— caution  as  to 

diagnosis,  574 
enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
675 
Abscess,  Retro-pharyngeal,  471  (see  Re- 

t/o-pharyngeal  Abscess) 
Acute  Hydrocephalus,  70  (see  Hydroceph- 
alus) 
Ague,  peculiarities  and  treatment  of,  in 
childhood,  610,  611 
enlargement  of  spleen  in  connection 
with,  575 
Air,  vitiated,  cause  of  infantile  trismus, 

158 
Albuminoid  enlargement  of  liver,  669 

its  connection  with  rickets,  569, 
596 
Albuminuria,  649  (see  Kidneys,  inflam- 
mation of) 
in  diphtheria,  341 
Alkalies,  their  use  in  infantile  dyspepsia, 

482 
Anaemia,  bruits  due  to,  very  rare  in  child, 

482 
Angina  Maligna,  310, 334  (see  Diphtheria) 
Antimony,  general  rules  for  employment 
of,  31 
in  treatment  of  bronchitis,  270 
pneumonia,  285 
croup,  821 
chorea,  196 

dropsy  after  scarlatina,  657 
and  Opium,  in  head  symptoms  of  re- 
mittent fever,  608 
Anus,  prolapsus  of,  in  course  of  chronic 
diarrhoea,  treatment  of,  527 
imperforate,  496  (see  Rectum,  im- 
perforate) 


Aphthae,  448,  459  (see  Thrush) 
Apoplexy,  symntoms  less  dangerous  in 

child  than  in  adult,  57 
Arachnoid,  peculiar  condition  of,  in  acute 
hydrocephalus,  72 
granulations  of,  in  hydrocephalus ; 

their  tubercular  nature,  78 
lining  the  ventricles,  granular  state 

of,  77,  114 
hemorrhage  into  the,  60,  68 

change  of  the  effused  blood,  68 
obscurity  of  its  symptoms,  64 
cases  of,  65 

chronic  hydrocephalus  an  occa- 
sional result  of,  64, 117 
Asphyxia,  of  new-born  child,  often  due 
to  cerebral  hemorrhage,  60 
treatment  of,  58 
Asthma  Thymicum,  notet  358  (see  Spasm 

of  the  Glottis) 
Astringents,  use  of,  in  treatment  of  diar- 
rhoea, 624 
Atelektasis  Pulmonum,  238  (see  Lungs, 

imperfect  expansion  of ) 
Atrophy  of  Brain,  126  (see  Brain,  atrophy 
of) 
infantile,  446  (see  Infants,  atrophy  of) 
Auscultation,  general  rules  for,  20 

Backwardness,  distinguished  from  idiocy, 

223 
Barthez,  Dr.,  on  expectant  treatment  of 

pneumonia,  284 
Belladonna,  as  prophylactic  of  scarlatina, 
640 
in  treatment  of  epilepsy,  183 
chorea,  196 
whooping-cough,  888 
incontinence  of  urine,  566 
Blisters,  rules  for  management  of,  33 
in  treatment  of  acute  hydrocephalus, 
98 
pneumonia,  287 
croup,  826 

whooping-cough,  384 
Brain  in  infancy,  peculiarities  of  its  cir- 
culation, 88 
controlling    power  over  spinal 
cord  not  manifest,  42 
disease  of,  symptoms  of,  89 

importance  of  vomiting  as  a  sign 
of,  40,  48 
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Brain,  disease  of,  paralysis  from)  diag- 
nosis of)  201 
disorder  of,   sympathetic)  in  pneu- 
monia, 133 
in  jaundice,  symptoms  of,  494 
atrophy  of,  with  premature  ossifica- 
tion of  skull,  126 
in  course  of  long  illness,  127 
partial— case  of,  128 
cancer  of,  144 
congestion  of,  45  (see  Congestion  of 

the  Brain) 
dropsy  of,  70  (see  Hydrocephalus) 
hemorrhage  into  substance  of — cases 

of,  67  (see  Cerebral  Hemorrhage) 
hydatids  of,  144 
hypertrophy  of,  124 
its  symptoms,  122 
its  connection  with  rickets,  cre- 
tinism, and  idiocy,  123,  591 
state  of  brain-substance  in,  123 
diagnosis  from  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus, 124 
occasional  cure  of  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus by,  116 
treatment  of,  125 
partial)  126 
inflammation  of,  deaths  from,  at  dif- 
ferent ages,  69 
progress  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing 70 
two  kinds  of,  simple  and  scrofu- 
lous, 71 
consequent  on  disease  of  bones 
of  skull,  108  (see  Encephalitis 
and  Hydrocephalus) 
sinuses  of — case  of,  107 
malformation  of,  126 

connection  of  chronic  hydroceph- 
alus with,  110,  113,  117 
softening  of,  in  hydrocephalus,  not 

due  to  imbibition,  76 
tubercle  of,  its  frequency  in  child- 
hood, 136,  138 
anatomical  characters  of,  136  ' 
changes  it  undergoes,  137 
capillary  apoplexy  in,  68 

in  cases  of  acute  hydroceph- 
alus, 79 
symptoms  of,  188 

illustrative  tables,  note,  139 
premonitory,  of,  138 
peculiar  character  of  con- 
vulsions in,  48,  141 
varieties  in  course  of  the  disease, 

141 
deposit  occasionally  external  to 

brain — case  of,  148 
diagnosis,  148 

treatment  of  suspected  cases  of, 
144 
ventricles  of,  changes  of  their  lining 

in  acute  hydrocephalus,  76 
ventricles  of,  changes  in  their  lining 
in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  114 


Bronchial  phthisis,  anatomical  characters 

of,  894 
process  of  cure  of,  396 
perforation  of  bronchi  it, 
896 
symptoms  of,  899,  404 

auscultatory  peculiarities  of, 

403,404 
exaggerated  by  intercurrent 
bronchitis,  408 
occasional  recovery  from,  400 
modes  of  death  in,  400 
Bronchitis,  points  of  difference  in  child 
and  adult,  254 
morbid  appearances  of  bronchi  in,  2-54 
dilatation  of  bronchi  in,  256 
nature  of  vesicular,  256 
affection  of  pulmonary  tissue  in, 
257 
symptoms  of,  264 

similar  to  those  of  pneumonia, 
258,281 
sudden  supervention  of  collapse  of 

lungs  in,  265 
when  chronic,  may  simulate  phthisu, 

272 
intercurrent,  exaggerates  symptomi 

of  phthisis,  408 
treatment  of,  269 

nervous  dypenoea  in,  271 
convalescence  from,  272 
complicating  measles,  treatment  of, 
628 
whooping-cough,  868 
treatment  of,  886 
inflammatory  diarrhoea,  515 
capillary,  its  nature  and  symptomi, 
266 
case  illustrative  of,  26V 
results  of  auscultation  in,  268 
average  duration  of,  269 
Bronchi-pneumonia,  import  of  the  term, 
254,  275 
its  symptoms,  280 

Cachexia?,  the,  of  early  life,  677 
Calculus,  frequency  of,  in  childhood,  559 

symptoms  of,  561 

treatment  of,  561 
Cancer  of  brain,  144 

kidney,  573 

liver,  672 

lung,  573 
Cancrum  oris,  460,  462  (see  Stomatitis, 

gangrenous) 
Case-taking,  rules  for,  22 
Castor  oil,  use  of  small  doses  of,  in  diar- 
rhoea, 522 
Catarrh,  influence  of  age  and  of  season  of 
year  in  its  production,  252 

its  special  importance  in  infancy,  261 

symptoms  of,  253 

treatment  of,  253 

epidemic,  or  influenza,  272 
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Catarrh,  suffocative,  266  (see  Bronchitis, 

capillary) 
Cephalhematoma,    its    characters     and 
changes,  60 
case  illustrating  process  of  cure  of,  62 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of,  62 
subaponeurotic,  62 
Cerebral  circulation,  its  peculiarities  in 
infancy,  37 
congestion,  46  (see  Congestion  of  the 

Brain) 
hemorrhage,  57 

frequent  cause  of  asphyxia,  57 
generally  capillary,  58 
into  substance  of  Drain,  66 

capillary  in  cases  of  tubercle, 
68 

into  sac  of  arachnoid,  60,  63 
treatment  of,  68 

external  to  skull,  60  (see  Cephal- 
hematoma} 
respiration,  meaning  of  term,  41 
Chest,  elasticity  of  walls  of,  232 

examination  of,  in  sick  children,  20 
Chicken-pox,  essential  differences  from 
small-pox,  and  symptoms,  620 
relation  of,  to  whooping-cough,  875 
Children,  high  mortality  of,  17 

peculiarities  of  their  diseases,  18 
rules  for  conducting  examination  of, 
19 

feebleness  of  inspiratory  power  in,  230 
imperfect  expansion  of  lungs  in  new- 
born, 282 
rules  for  treatment  of  their  diseases, 
27 

Chlorate  of  potash,  in  treatment  of  sto- 
matitis, 457,  462 
Chloroform  in  treatment  of  convulsions, 
172 

in  treatment  of  whooping-cough,  383 
Chorea,  rare  in  early  childhood,  184 

influence  of  sex  and  other  causes  in 

producing  it,  185 
symptoms  of,  188 
affection  of  heart  in,  189 
duration  of,  192 
morbid  appearances  in,  191 
treatment  of,  192 
use  of  strychnine  in,  198 
gymnastics  in,  198 
antimony  in,  196 
belladonna  in,  196 
partial— case  of,  197 
Chronic  hydrocephalus,  110  (see  Hydro- 
cephalus) 
Cod-liver  oil,  in  treatment  of  phthisis,  415 

rickets,  596 

Cold,  influence  of  exposure  to,  231 
mode  of  applying  to  head,  52 
external  application  of,  in  acute  hy- 
drocephalus, 97 
affusion  in  congestion  of  brain,  52 

Congestion  of  the  brain,  its  frequency,  45 


Congestion  of  the  brain,  first  stage  of 

many  cerebral  diseases,  46,  49 

apparent, how  distinguished  after 

death  from  real,  71 
fatal,  may  leave  very  slight  post- 
mortem appearances,  46 
active,  causes  of,  46 

cases  of  at  onset  of  eruptive 

fevers,  46 
case  of,  from  exposure  to 

sun,  47 
symptoms  of,  48 
its  stages  and  modes  of  ter- 
mination, 49 
treatment  of,  50 

rules  for  depletion  in,  50 
use  of  purgatives  in,  52 
cold  affusion  in,  52 
passive,  causes  of,  46,  54 

case  illustrative  of   symp- 
toms of,  52 
treatment  of,  52 
Constipation,  from  congenital  malforma- 
tion of  intestines,  496 
strangulated  hernia,  502 
intussusception,   502    (see   Rec- 
tum, imperforate,  and  Intus- 
susception} 
Constitution,  epidemic  changes  in,  269, 

283, 808 
Convulsions  in  child  answer  to  delirium 
in  adult,  41 
deaths  from,  at  different  periods  of 

life,  note,  42 
symptomatic  value  of,  considered,  40, 
45 

due  to  predominance  of  spinal  system 

in  early  life,  41 
description  of  a  fit  of,  44 
importance    of    ascertaining    their 

cause,  43 
in  hydrocephalus,  82 
relation  of,  to  epilepsy,  175 
independent  of  disease  of  brain,  160 
two  forms  of,  160 
associated  with  fatty  liver, 
164 

treatment  of,  168 

chloroform  in,  172 
complicating  whooping-cough,  371 
from  intestinal  worms,  546 

malaria,  518 
in  scarlet  fever,  46,  633 
scarlatinal  dropsy,  554 
salaam  convulsions,  173 
Copper,  sulphate  of,  in  advanced  stages 

of  croup,  324 
Coryza,  symptoms  of,  251 
malignant,  261 

its  connection  with  syphilis,  252 
sometimes  sole  symptom  of  infantile 
syphilis,  579 
Cough,  peculiar  in  disease  of  brain,  41 
at  onset  of  hydrocephalus,  86 
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Cough,  paroxysmal,  in  course  of  capillary 
bronchitis,  266 
bronchial  phthisis,  869,  899 
spasmodic,  in  bronchial  phthisis,  in- 
testinal irritation,  cerebral  inflam- 
mation, 868 
peculiar  in  croup,  814 
OraniotabeB,  164,  690 
Cretiniam,  connection  of,  with  hypertro- 
phy of  brain,  128 
frequent  misuse  of  term,  218 
Croup,  definition  of  the  disease,  808 
different    diseases    included    under 

name  of,  810 
peculiarity  of  the  field  in  which  many 
of  the  author's  observations  were 
made,  note,  809 
influenced  by  changes  in  epidemic 

constitution,  note,  809,  822 
influence  of  age,  sex,  climate,  Ac.,  in 

causing  it,  810 
morbid  appearances,  812 

peculiarities  of  croup  after 

measles,  864 

symptoms  of,  onset,  and  first  stage, 

814 

second     stage,    pathognomonic 

sound  of  voice  and  cough,  814 

third  stage,  delusive  appearances 

of  improvement,  816 
results  of  auscultation  in,  817 
spasmodic  dyspnoea  in,  828, 866 
duration  of,  and  prognosis  In,  817, 

818  * 

danger  of  relapse  in,  818 
treatment  of,  premonitory  symptoms 
of,  819 
depletion  in,  820 
employment  of  antimony  in,  821 

calomel  in,  321 
danger  of  over-treatment  in,  828 
convalescence  from  the  disease, 

823 
advanced  stages  of,  324 

use  of  sulphate  of  copper  in, 

824 
caution   with    reference    to 

emetics  in,  325 
use  of  blisters  in,  326 
bronchotomy  in,  32C 

difference  of  results  in  England 

and  France,  326 
results  modified  by  rickets,  827 
reasons  for  not  rejecting  it,  328 
asthenic   variety  of,   810,  834    (see 

Diphtheria) 
with    predominance    of    spasmodic 
symptoms,  356 

illustrative  case,  357 
spasmodic,   162   (see  Spasm  of   the 
Glottis) 
Cri  hydrencephaliquo,  82 
Cry  in  infancy,  it*  two  periods,  22 

characteristic,  in  imperfect  expansion 
of  the  lungs,  236 


Cynanche  laryngea,  cynanche  tracheal* 
808  (see  Croup) 
parotide*,  symptoms  o(  476 

treatment  of,  477 
tonsillaris,  462 

Dentition,  tardy  in  human  subject,  486 
order  of  appearance  of  the  teeth,  453 

Sauses  in  its  course,  169,  468 
evelopment  of  the  digestive  system 
during,  607 
disease  frequent  during,  18 
high  mortality  during,  and  reason* 

for  it,  461 
affections  of  mouth  during,  468 
connection  of,  with  diarrhoea,  609 
congestion  of  brain  frequent  during, 

occurrence  of  paralysis  during,  200 
connection  of,  with  spasm  of  glottis, 

162 
diagnosis  of  pneumonia  supervening 

during,  288 
dysuria  during,  660 
treatment,  use  of  the  gum-lancet,  461 
constitutional,  466 
affections  of  mouth  during,  466 
of  eruptions  of  scalp,  dec,  cau- 
tion concerning,  457 
of  diarrhoea  during,  620 
Depletion,  general  rules  for,  27 

excessive,  its  peculiar  danger  in  in- 
fancy, 28,  188 
in  congestion  of  brain,  60 
in  acute  hydrocephalus,  95 
in  bronchitis,  269 
in  pneumonia,  284 
in  pleurisy,  303 
in  croup,  820 

from  head  in  whooping-cough,  88S 
in  spasm  of  the  glottis,  170 
in  inflammatory  diarrhoea,  521 
in  peritonitis,  536 
from  head  in  typhoid  fever,  608 
in  course  of  measles,  626 
caution  concerning,   in   affection  of 

head  in  scarlet  fever,  &'>& 
in  drojjsy  after  scarlet  fever,  557 
Diabetes,  rarity  of,  in  childhood.  .*WJ 
symptoms  of,  connection  with  dys- 
pepsia, 564 
treatment  of,  565 
Diarrhoea,  its  frequency  and  im(»ortance, 
506 
table  illustrating,  607 
influence  of  age  on ;  of  dentition, 
607 
season  on,  508 
locality  on;  malaria,  61S 
two  forms  of,  507 

simple  or  catarrhal,  symptom*  of,  5C$ 
during  teething,  50** 
danger  from  exhaustion,  509 
of   supervoniivu   iif  d)rcn- 
tery,  510 
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Diarrhoea,   inflammatory,  or  dysentery, 
610 
its  resemblance  to  dysentery  in 

the  adult,  517 
morbid  appearances,  chiefly  in 
large  intestine,  511 
in  other  parts,  512 
symptoms  of  acute  atack  of,  613 
occasional  rapidity  of  course  of, 
614 
chronic  course  of,  51 5 
various    causes    and    modes    of 

death  from,  515 
relapses  of,  516 
supervention  of  cerebral  symptoms 
from  exhaustion  in  course  of — cases, 
131 
complicating  whooping-cough,  373 
sometimes  associated  with  congestion 

of  the  brain,  54 
possibility  of  its  occurrence  in  hydro- 
cephalus, 97 
treatment  of  simple  form,  519 
sulphuric  acid  in,  520 
during  teething,  520 
in  its  decline,  521 
inflammatory   form ;   depletion, 

621 
vbroiting,  and  of  nervous  symp- 
toms, 522 
use  of  stimulants  in,  523 

aromatic*  and  astringents, 
524 
chronic  stage  of,  524 
diet  in,  526 
intertrigo  in,  627 
prolapsus  ani  in,  527 
Digestive  system,  peculiarities  of,  in  early 
childhood,  434 
changes,  with  advancing  years, 

485,  507 
deaths  from  diseases  of,  and  from 
other  causes,  compared,  note, 
229 
disorder  of,  associated  with  dia- 
betes, 564 
Dilatation  of  heart,  importance  of,  429, 

482 
Diphtheria,  884 

its  relation  to  true  croup,  810,  336 

symptoms,  834,  3^ 

two  forms,  primary  and  secondary, 

887 
its  affinity  to  blood  diseases,  343 
duration,  and  modes  of  death,  889, 344 
albuminuria  in,  341 
affections  of  nervous  system  in,  842, 

844 
sequelae,  845 
paralysis  after,  846 
relation  to  scarlatina,  849 
treatment,  350 
secondary  to  measles,  854 

morbid  appearances,  355 
Disease,  peculiarities  of,  in  childhood,  17 


Disease,  difficulties  of  investigating,  17 
hereditary  tendency  to,  important,  23 
rules  for  treatment  of,  27 
Dropsy  after  scarlatina,  550   (see   Kid- 
neys, inflammation  of) 
Dura  mater,  inflammation  of  sinuses  of, 

107  • 

Dyspepsia  of  infants,  symptoms  of,  479 
treatment,  when  dependent  on 
debility,  480 
gastric  disorder,  481 
•     use  of  alkalies  in,  482 
strumous,  as  a  symptom  of  phthisis, 
898 
Dyspnoea,  nervous,  in  course  of  bronchitis, 
271 
whooping-cough,  364,368 
treatment  of,  335 
Dysuria  of  young  children,  560 
treatment  of,  661 
from  calculus  in  urethra ;  from  long 
prepuce,  662 

Ear,  inflammation  of  internal,  104 
symptoms  of,  105 
diagnosis,  from  inflammation  of 

brain,  105 
extending  to  brain,  106 
treatment,  106 
Eclampsia  nutans,  178 
Electricity,  in  treatment  of  paralysis,  206 
Elsasser,  Dr.,  on  hypertrophy  of  the  brain, 

126 
Emetics,  in  treatment  of  croup,  821,  324 
caution   with    reference    to 
their  use,  325 
Emphysema,  its  association  with  pneu- 
monia, 262 
relation  of  whooping-cough  to  its  pro- 
duction, 378 
Empyema,  801 

puncture  of  chest  in,  304 
pleural  fistula  from,  307  (see  Pleurisy) 
Encephalitis,  or  simple  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  71,  100 
its  differences  from  hydrocephalus, 

101 
morbid  appearances  in,  102 
its  occurrence  rare,  103 
treatment  of,  103 
Endocarditis,  425 

effects  of,  tendency  to  increase — cases, 

426 

occasional     amelioration     in  — 

cases,  428  (see  Heart,  diseasjp 

of) 

Epidemic  constitution,  changes  in,  269, 

288,808 
Epilepsy,  its  frequency  in  childhood,  175 
causes  of,  176 
affection  of  mind  in,  177 
general  characters  in  childhood,  177 
prognosis  in,  179 

checked  by  intercurrent  acute  dis 
ease,  180 


Epilepsy,  treatment  of,  180 

general  management  in,  181 
employment  of  belladonna  in,  183 

Eirinlliiuiiita,  general  characteristics  <>'i 


Facial  hi-u^i.tuda  in   new-born  infants, 

207 
Feeding,  artificial,  of  infants,  high  mor- 
tality from,  43(1 
its  injurious  effect*  explained  ,438 

nii.vlji.l     iiiiiicnrnni'i:.'      pimia i 

by, 439 
rules  for,  when  necessary,  448 
quantity  of  food,  445 
caution  us  to  occasional  un- 
healihinc-s  of  mr'fl  milk, 
414,444 
Fevers  in  childhood,  chiefly  exanthem- 
ata, 597 
continued  fever,  sumo  in  child  and 
in  adult,  508 
identity   of   remittent    and    ty- 
phoid fever,  598  (see  Typhoid 
Fever) 

Galvanism,  in  treatment  of  paralysis,  2<h>* 
Gangrene  Of  the  lung,  902,  291  (see  Lung, 
gangrene  of) 
mouth,  4112  (see  Stomatitis,  gan- 
grenous) 
Gastric  disorder,  diagnosis  of,  from  pneu- 
monia, 282 
pleurisy,  207 
typhoid  fever,  604 
Glottis,  spasm  of,  162  (see  Spasm  of) 

tilbage  of.  note,  823 
Gums,  lancing  of,  rules  for, during  teeth- 
ing, 454 
caution  needed  in  cases  of  spasm 
of  the  glottis,  169 
Gymnastics,  use  of,  in  chore*,  194 
paralysis,  207 

Hall,  Dr.  Marshall,  mode  of  treating  in- 
fantile asphyxia,  69 
Hssmatcmci..  .  iriiiiii.-liiiiu.'-.  in  whirls  it 
occurs,  486 


4U4 


n  phthisis  of  children, 


_    M  of  fatal.  400 
H^cart,  diseases  of,  417 

frequency  in    childhood    uiiJ«r- 

ratcd,  417 
connection  with  malformntiiini 
410 


associated  with  scurlalina;  wit! 

pleurisy,  419 
connection  of,  with  chorea,  (h;i 
idiopathic,  42S 


Heart,  diseases  of,  sometimes  indcpendsnl 
of  in  flam  mat  inn,  A'Si 
their  tendency  I"  inert*"?,  *:>) 
occasional  pauses  in  advance  el 

428 
importance  of  dilaUlion  of,  429. 


•  rriin",  432 
Hectic,    rare    in    pbthiiia   of   children, 

398 
iJ.mi|,].  ,'iii,  facial,  in  new-born  infants, 

207 
Il'.'iriorrtiiiiie  from  umbilicus  In  new-born 

children,  493 
Hernia,  strangulated,  in  infants,  60S 
Hip-joint  dilate,  diagnosis  front  partial 

palsy  of  leg,  201 
Hydatids  of  brain,  144 

Hyd«cenh»Iotd    disease,    Dr.    M.    Ball's 
account  of,  130 
supervention   of,   in    court*    of 
diarrhoia,  131 

quent  on  co rubral  con- 
gestion, lSS 

cautions   against   mistaking  its 
symptoms,  184 

rule,  bt  ii>  jjr.vuiitii.ti  and  treat- 
ment, 186 
Hydrocephalus,  acute,  or  scrofulous   in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  70 

ages  at  which  It  occur*.  M 

predisposition   to,  in   phthisical 
families,  OS 

morbid  a ppnaranAM  Id,  two  kinds 

table  of  dissection*  i>f  ,  msfe, 

77 
at  base  of  brain,  72 
granulations   of   the    mrm- 
bransa,  73 
their  tubercular  nature, 
74 
state  of  cerebral  substance 
in,  and  relation  to  fluid  in 
ventricle*,  75 
softening  not  due  to  imbibi- 
tion of  fluid,  7 5 
result  of  Inflammation. 
.its  relation  tochangs* 

in  lining  of  TwttrlOMa 
7fl 
tubercular  deposits  In  brain 

in.  79 
complication*  of,  HO 
symptoms  of  first  stnire  of,  W 
second.  81  ;  third,  62 
vary  In  different  cmois,  84 
approach     sometimes    vary 

gradual,  84,  .— 
symptoms    of,    obscure    la 

phthisical  subjects,  86 
■""  stages  of,  not  elwnyt 


di-tin 
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Hydrocephalus)  acute,  occasional  occur- 
rence of  diarrhoea  in,  97 
diagnosis   of,  from   inflam- 
mation of    internal   ear, 
105 
night  terrors,  211 
remittent  fever,  87 
remissions  in,  irregular,  87, 

91 
gastric  disorder,  88 
pneumonia,  282 
pleurisy,  296 

prognosis  in,  very  unfavor- 
able, 88 
appearances     of    improve- 
ment delusive,  90 
occasional  recovery  from,  88 
caution  as  to  sleep  in,  90 
duration  of,  91 

treatment  of,  prophylaxis  of,  93 
depletion  in,  96 

purgatives  in,  96 

use  of  mercurials,  and  iodide 

of  potassium  in,  97 
local  application  of  cold  in, 

97 
use  of  tartar  emetic  ointment 

in,  99 
diet,  use  of  narcotics,  appli- 
cation of  blisters  in,  98 
last  stage  of,  99 
chronic,  circumstances  in  which  it 
occurs,  110 
occasional  result  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion, 49 
connected  with  malformation  of 

the  brain,  110,  113 
external  and  internal,  111 
internal,  symptoms  of,  111 
changes  of  skull  in,  112 
progress  and  termination  of, 

112 
age  at  which  it  comes  on, 
113 

post-mortem  appearances  in, 
114 

frequent  connection  with  in- 
flammation, 114 
sometimes  arrested,   rarely 
cured,  116 
external,  its  various  causes,  116 
diagnosis  from  hypertrophy  of 

brain,  123 
treatment  of,  117 

Golis's  plan  and  use  of  com- 
pression, 118 
by  puncture,  119 
spurious,   130    (see  Hydrocephaloid 
Disease) 
Hydrocyanic  acid  in  treatment  of  whoop- 
ing-cough, 881 
Hypertrophy  of  brain,  121  (see  Brain, 

nypertrophy  of) 
Hypochondriasis  in  childhood,  216 
Hysteria  in  childoood,  216 


Icterus  neonatorum,  490  (see  Jaundice) 
Idiocy,  distinguished  from  backwardness, 
223 
causes  of,  225 
symptoms  of,  227 
mental  faculties  in,  227 
education  in,  227 

association  of,  with  hypertrophy  of 
brain,  123 
congenital  atrophy  of  brain, 
126 
Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue,  symp- 
toms of,  247 
appearances  after  death,  248 
connection  of,  with  collapse 

of  the  lung,  249 
treatment  of,  249 
Infants,  artificial  feeding  of,  high  mor- 
tality from,  436 
injurious     action     of,     ex- 
plained, 438 
farinaceous  substances  un- 
suitable for,  438 
atrophy  of,  causes  of,  various,  489, 446 
post-mortem  appearances  in, 
439 
Influenza,  its  peculiarities  in  childhood, 
272 
treatment  of,  274 
Inoculation  of   small-pox,  comparative 

advantages  and  evils  of,  611 
Intellect,  temporary  weakening  of,  after 

long  illness,  128 
Intermittent  fever,  peculiarities  of,  in 

childhood,  610 
Intertrigo  in  course  of  chronic  diarrhoea, 

treatment  of,  626 
Intestinal  worms,  644  (see  Worms) 
Intestines,  softening  or,  484 
Intussusception  of  intestines,  symptoms 
of,  602 
age  at  which  it  occurs,  note,  603 
diagnosis  of,  608 
treatment  of,  604 
Inward  fits,  meaning  of  the  term,  44 

Jaundice  of  new-born  infants,  490 

influence  of  cold   and  bad 

air,  in  causing  it,  491 
sometimes  depends   on   ob- 
struction or  malformation 
of  biliary  ducts,  492 
treatment  of,  491 
of    children,    sometimes    associated 
with  head  symptoms,  494 
treatment  of,  494 
Jenner,  Dr.,  on  mode  of  production  of 
pigeon  breast,  243 

Kidneys,  simple  inflammation  of,  549 
inflammation  of,  with  albuminuria, 
649 
as  sequela  of  scarlatina,  549 
symptoms  of,  551 
composition  of  urine  in,  666 


flsmnitition  of,  with  album 
nuria,    post-mortem    ap- 
pearances,  results  of   the 
microscope,  656 
treatment  of,  557 

very   tre- 


at   and  calculi 
tinobildi-,11,  562 

.A*™,  tonnii 


intr  twilling,  GOO 

,itli  ily-jf|pii(.'  -jiiiji- 


]  x,  356  (ape  Croup) 

***  iEJ  '-»  Croup) 

.Larynx,  -™ -o-  .  ...  -.oup,  82S 

whnoping-cougb,  3S3 
Leeches,  rult.T  fur  application  of,  28 
applying  'o  tlie  head,  Bo 
nmriWini'iit  of,  in  conyeslion  of 
»in,  60 

ilargoment  of  spleen  in  con- 
.b,  676 
1  -of  young  children,  587  |w 

-....,  .Jjitargei  from) 
■1*6,  formation  of,  in  new-born  chil- 
dren, auo 
during  dentition,  660 
invclion   of,   with   dyspepsia  and 
houmalism,  662 
.almentofexces*of,  6(58 
L.«=.,  fatty,  connection  of,  wilh  infantile 
convulsions,  164 
albuminoid  enlargement  of,  S68 

its  connection  with  .-vpliili-, 
600,  681 
hydatids  of,  670 
fungoid  disease  of,  672 
Lungs,  elasticity  of,  231 

imperfect  expansion  of,  238 

conditions   under  which   it 

occur.,  234 
anatomical  characters,  and 
effects  of  inflation  on  the 
]',!,_■,  •J:,.:> 
■vri,|.i.-i,,-  of,  235 
cases  illustrative  of,  28u 
diagnosis  of,  from  congeni- 
tal phthiKis,  237 
treatment  of,238(seo  Lungs, 
collapse  of) 
carniflcatiuu  of,  240, 291  (see  Lungi, 

collapse  of) 
collapse  of,  erroneously  regarded  as 


of  this  ftippoaed 
pneumonia,  241 
effects  of  inUation  on  lung,  241 
ri'-.-apclie,  of  llailly  and   L>-gen- 
dro, andof  IrBirdnei.on  ii,242 
case   illustrative   of  its   occur- 
rence, 243 


ilr'r.i,   '.'l."> 

observations  of  its  QQQOfnOM  in 

the  aged,  240 
iU    supervention   in    course    of 
bronchitis.  2«fi 
in  whooplng-cuugli,  376 
association  wilh  it  of  induration 
of  llio  cellular  tisam.,  24k 
congestion  and  Other  change*  of  hid- 
stance  of,  in  count  of  bronchitis, 
2C7 
disease  of,  from  infantile  syphilis,  »1 
inflammation  of  subsuneeof,  26y  (sss) 

Pneumonia) 
-.bscess  of,  26H,  2«l 
„mphysema  of,  202,  878 
acute  uxlen.a  of,  238 

generally  succeeds  loaou-la. 
tinal  dropsy— Hluttralivt 
casus,  2MI 
post-mortem      sippOBranea, 
28B 
treatment  of,  290 
chronic  irdema  of,  201 
gangrene  of,  MS,  291 

to  be  regarded  as  a  blood  diatsal, 

SM 
symptom*  or,  293 
treatment  of,  2v8 
tubercle  of,  tabic  of  IU  cai-e.  of.  M 
miliary  and  gray  granulations, 

often  exist  alone,  893 
yellow  infiltration  frequent,  89* 
cavities  from,  rare,  894 
small  cavities  ur  vacuoles,  S'M 
frequent  affection  of  branch  lit 

glands,  496 
of  bronchial  glands,  cbaraclcrs 
of,  896 
sometimes   pit    rid  of, 
■nd  bow,  899 


essentially  a  disease  of  early  child- 
hood. 622 
contagion  of,  622 
symptoms  of,  623 

characters  of  the  eruption,  024 

congestive  form  of,  (U& 

diagnosis  of,  from  scarlatina,  623,614 

complications  of,  with  bronchitis  and 

pneumoniae  627 

in  early  stage  of,  42S 
in    doqiiamatkvr    slaga 
of,  864 

relation  of,  to  whooping-cough,  174 

treatment  of,  628 
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Measles,  treatment  of  symptoms  of  affec- 
tion of  chest  in,  628 
Meat,  raw,  in  infantile  diarrhoea,  526 
Melaena,  486  (see  Hematemesis) 
Meningitis,  acute,  71,  100  (see  Encepha- 
litis) 
tubercular,  74  (see  Hydrocephalus) 
of  spinal  cord— cases  illustrative  of, 
147 
post-mortem  appearances  in, 
160  (see  Spinal  Cord) 
Mercury,  rules  for  its  employment,  29 
in  treatment  of  acute  hydrocephalus, 
96 
pneumonia,  286 
croup,  821 

infantile  syphilis,  682 
Microcephalus,  126 
Milk,  human,  composition  of,  846,  448 

and  of  animals  compared, 
448 
peculiar  adaptation  of,  to  nourish- 
ment of  child,  484 
its  spontaneous  coagulation  in   the 

stomach,  481 
healthy,  characteristics  of,  442 
deterioration  of,  in  scrofulous  sub- 
jects ;  Klencke's  remarks  on,  414, 
444 
best  substitutes  for,  448 
of  cow,  occasionally  unhealthy,  414, 
444 
Mind,  peculiarities  of,  in  childhood,  218 
disorders  of,  214 

from  over-work,  218 
perversion    of   moral  faculties, 

214,  220,  222 
in  epileptics,  178 
in  chorea,  188 
Moral  insanity  in  children,  220,  222 

management  of,  220 
Mumps,  476 


Narcotics,  general  rules  for  employment 
of,  81 
in  treatment  of  acute  hydrocephalus, 
98 
Neuralgia,  in  childhood,  206 
Nervous  system,  diseases  of,  extremely 

frequent  in  early  life,  87 
frequency  of,  accounted  for, 

87 
deaths    from,    at    different 
ages,  note j  42 
and  from  other  causes, 
note,  229 
symptoms  of,  89 
difficulties  of  study  of,  88 
disorders  of,  complicating  diar- 
rhoea, 181,  609,  616 
treatment  of,  622 
influence  of  malaria  in  pro- 
ducing, 618 
Nephritis,  simple,  649 


Nephritis,  albuminous,  649  (see  Kidneys, 

inflammation  of) 
Night  terrors  of  children,  description  of 
an  attack  of,  210 
not  indicative  of  primary  mis- 
chief in  the  brain — cases,  211 
dependent  on  gastric  disorder ,212 
treatment  of,  212 
Noma,  460  (see  Stomatitis,  ulcerative} 
Nurse,  statements  of,  not  to  be  under- 
valued, 24 

Odontitis  Infantum,  466  (see  Dentition) 
(Edema  of  lungs,  288  (see  Lungs,  oedema 

of) 
Opium,  general  rules  for  its  employment, 
81 
and  antimony,  in  head  symptoms  of 
typhoid  fever,  607 
Otitis,  104  (see  Ear,  inflammation  of) 
Otorrhcea,  importance  of  head  symptoms 
in,  106 
chronic,  treatment  of,  107,  686 
Ozena,  scrofulous,  686 

Pacchionian  bodies,  difference  from  gran- 
ulations of  arachnoid,  note,  74 
Paracentesis  of  chest  in  pleurisy,  804 
Paralysis,  import  of,  less  serious  in  child 
than  in  adult,  198 
sequela  of  diphtheria,  846 
sometimes  congenital,  198 
of  portio  dura  from  injury  in  birth, 

causes  of,  199 

recovery  from,  uncertain j  diagnosis 
of,  201 

Srognosis  in,  206 
eformity  consequent  on,  202 
treatment  of,  204 
Passion,  ungovernable,  in  childhood,  214, 

219 
Percussion,  general  rules  for,  21 
Pericarditis,  usually  connected  with  rheu- 
matism, 418 
sometimes  associated  with  pleurisy — 

cases  of,  420 
with    congenital    malformation    of 

heart,  422  • 

idiopathic— case  of,  428  (see  Heart, 
diseases  of) 
Pericardium,  white  spots  on ;   attrition 

theory  of,  426 
Peritonitis  in  the  foetus  sometimes  con- 
nected with  syphilis,  529 
in  early  infancy,  529 

sometimes    acute   and  epi- 
demic, 529 
in  childhood,  acute  idiopathic,  rare, 
628,  630 
symptoms— case  illustrating, 

630,  531 
discharge  of  pus  through  ab- 
dominal walls  in,  108,  688 
secondary  to  scarlatina,  683 
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Peritonitis,  in  childhood,  secondary  to 
inflammation  of  caecum— cases 
of,  534 
treatment  of,  536 
chronic,  usually  tubercular,  637 
morbid  appearance  in,  537 
symptoms    and   general    course 

of  538 
varieties  in  its  onset  and  course, 

540 
relations  of  to  tabes  mesenterica, 
547  (see  Tabes  Mesenterica) 
Phlebitis,  of  sinuses  of  dura  mater,  107 
umbilical  vein  not  a  cause  of  tris- 
mus, 158 
Phthisis,  differences  between  disease  in 
child  and  adult,  390 
tables  illustrative  of  various  peculi- 
arities, notey  392 
affects  different  organs  in  child ;  il- 
lustrative table,  391 
assumes  different  forms,  393 
symptoms  of,  their  peculiarities,  397, 
404 
auscultatory,  402,  404 
congenital,  237,  401 
in  early  infancy,  401 
of  bronchial  phthisis,  399,  404 
spasmodic  cough  in,  359 
auscultatory,  402,  404 
diagnosis  of,  from  worms  and  remit- 
tent fever,  898 
tuberculous  pneumonia,  406 
import  of  frequent  attacks  of  ca- 
tarrh, 253 
duration  of,  408 

rapid  course  of,  409 
chronic  course  of— cases,  410 
prognosis  of,  more  hopeful  in  child 
than  in  adult,  415 
in  bronchial  phthisis — cases  of 
recovery  from,  400 
death  from,  various  modes  of,  413 
head  symptoms,  sometimes  obscure 

in,  85 
supervention  of  hydrocephalus  in,  87, 
93 
head  symptoms — case,  413 
treatment  of,  Q4 
Pia  mater,  its  changes  in  acute  hydro- 
cephalus, 72 
Pigeon  breast,  how  produced,  248 

connection  of,  with  enlarged  tonsils, 

470 
influence  of  rickets  in  causing  it,  591 
Pleura,  effusion  into,  after  scarlatina,  553 
Pleurisy,  acute  idiopathic,  rare  in  early 
childhood,  294 
post-mortem  appearance  of,  294 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  of, 

some  peculiarities  in,  295 
diagnosis  of,  from  head  affection, 
296 
affections  of  the  abdomen, 
297 


Pleurisy,  diagnosis  of,  from  pneumonii; 
its  difficulty,  281,  298 
auscultatory  signs  of  improve- 
ment in,  296 
latent,  299 
sudden  death  in,  800 
termination  in  empyema,  301 
associated       with       scarlatinal 

dropsy,  558 
treatment  of,  308 
paracentesis  of  chest  in,  304 
diaphragmatic,  obscurity  of  symp- 
toms of,  297 
Pneumonia,  causes  and  frequency  of,  il- 
lustrative table,  263 
post-mortem  appearance  in,  260 
termination  in  abscess,  261 

gangrene,  262 
association  with  emphysema,  262 
idiopathic,  symptoms  of  first  stage  of, 
275 
second,  277 
third,  278 
results  of,  death  in  second  stage, 
occasional,  278 
imperfect     recovery    from 
third  stage  occasional,  279 
auscultatory   signs 
of,  279 
symptoms  of,  recurrence  of,  264 
diagnosis  o£  from  pleurisy,  281, 
297 
hydrocephalus,  282 

head  symptoms  in,  133 
gastric  disorder,  282 
typhoid  fever,  282 
dentition,  283 
treatment  of,  284 
expectant  treatment,  284 
tartar  emetic  in,  285 
mercurials  in,  286 
stimulants  and  blisters  in, 
287 
secondary  to  bronchitis;  a  point  of 
difference  from  disease  in 
adult,  254 
symptoms  of,  281 
various  diseases,  264 
measles,  626 
whooping-cough,  867 
lobular,  cases    properly    so   called, 
257 
description  under  this  name  of 
collapse  of  the  lung,  240 
tuberculous,  characteristics  of,  406 
Potassium,  iodide  of,  in  acute  hydroceph- 
alus, 97 
pleuritic  effusion,  303 
Prescribing,  general  rules  for,  34 
Psoas  abscess,  characters  of  tumors  formed 

by,  574 
Puerile  breathing  not  heard  in  early  in- 
fancy, and  why,  282 
Pulse,  great  variations  in  its  frequence, 
19 
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PuUe,  frequency  of,  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood, 280 
and  of  respiration,  diminished 

during  sleep,  25 
and  that  of  respiration  to  be  com- 
pare^ in  sick  children,  19 
peculiarities   in  hydrocephalus,   82, 
86,91,92 
Purgatives,  remarks  on  different  kinds 
of,  80,  168 
in  congestion  of  brain,  52 
in  acute  hydrocephalus,  96 

Rectum,  imperforate,  three  varieties  of, 
496 
its  rarity ;  its  symptoms,  497 
circumstances  modifying  prog- 
nosis, 498 
various  operations  for  its  cure, 
499 
Bemittent  fever,  identical  with  typhoid 

fever,  598  (see  Tvphoid  Fever) 
Respiration,  artificial,  modes  of  inducing, 
•        59 

peculiarities  of,  in  early  life,  280 
its  frequency  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood, 280 
feebleness  of  inspiratory  power,  281 
similarity  of  its  characters  in  infancy 

and  old  age,  246 
frequency  of,  and  of  puke,  diminished 

during  sleep,  25 
its  general  characters  to  be  noticed 

in  sick  children,  20,  21 

peculiarities  of,  in  cerebral  disease,  41 

,  organs  of,  death  from  diseases  of,  and 

other  causes,  compared,  r\ote, 

229 

susceptibility  of  their   mucous 

membrane,  260,  252 
this  susceptibility  less  at  birth 
than  afterwards,  250 
Retro-cesophageal  abscess,  475 
Retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  471 

symptoms  and  cases  of,  472, 478 
diagnosis  of,  474 
treatment,  476 
Be  vaccination,  reasons  in  favor  of,  618 
Rheumatism,  connection  of,  with  chorea, 
187 
simulating  disease  of  spine,  145 
acute,  followed  even  when  slight  by 

heart  disease,  418 
chronic,  its  connection  with  excess 
of  lithates  in  the  urine,  562 
Rickets,  a  distinct  disease,  588 
its  general  characters,  589 
connection  with  hypertrophy  of  the 

brain,  122 
influence  on  the  skull,  690 
chest,  591 

on  the  long  bones,  592 
spine  and  pelvis,  698 
curative    changes    in    the 
bones,  694 


Rickets,  causes  of  death  in,  695 
treatment  of,  595 

8alaam  convulsion,  173 

Scalp,  sanguineous    tumor    of,   60    (see 

Gephal  hematoma) 
Scarlatina,  varieties  of,  629 
simplex,  symptoms  of,  630 

characters  and  progress  of 
the  eruption,  680 
anginosa,  symptoms  of,  affection  of 

throat  in,  631 
maligna,  symptoms  of,  632 

affection  of  throat  and  paro- 
tids in,  634  ' 
various  complications  of,  684 
supervention  of  endocarditis  in  course 

of,  4ft 
post-mortem  appearances  in,  685 
diagnosis  of,  from  measles,  636 
sequels) of— retro-pharyngeal  abscess, 
473 
dropsy,  550 

exciting  causes  of,  551 
symptoms  of,  561 
.composition  of  urine  in,  655 
state  of  kidneys  in,  656 
causes  of  death  in,  662 
treatment  of,  687 

use  of  inunction  in,  687 
caution  as  to  depletion  in  head 

affections  in,  638 
the  cory  za  and  affection  of  throat 

in,  689 
dropsy,  657 
prophylaxis  of,  640 
Scrofula,  not  identical  with  tuberculosis, 
683 
its  different  manifestations,  584 
abscesses,  584 
glandular  swellings,  585 
otorrhosa  and  ozena,  586 
leucorrhoea,  587 
Sedatives  in  treatment  of  whooping-cough , 

882 
Sinuses,  cerebral,  thrombosis  of,  109 
Sleep,  frequency  of  pulse  and  respiration 
diminished  during  it,  25 
its  characters  to  be  observed  in  sick 

children,  19 
caution  concerning,  in  hydrocepha- 
lus, 90 
Small-pox,  influence  of  inoculation  and 
of  vaccination  on,  611 
mortality  from,  611 
symptoms   of,   and    diagnosis   from 
other  eruptive  fevers,  613 
progress  of  the  emotion,  613 
peculiarities    of    the    confluent 

form,  614 
secondary  fever,  its  dangers,  615 
treatment  of,  616 

the  secondary  fever  of,  617 

local  symptoms — prevention 
of  pitting,  617 
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symptoms,  019 
Spasm  of  this  glottis,  182 

symptom  of,  162,  165 
crpo- pedal       co 
lions  in,  ISO 
Tioul  causes  of,   162, 
1(15 
en         lucrative  of  its  eon- 
.ttion  with   enlarged 
ymua  gland,  nofc,  868 


chloroform,  172 
ipooch,  tttMporwy  loss  of  power  of,  after 

long  illness,  128 
St. hull  ihh-,1,   j.:-i.<.l.imiiiHin:o  of,  in  early 
Ufa,  42 
spnc inl  oliscurity  of  disease  of,  in 
the  child,  H.i 

Dr.  "Weber's  ouservationson  vas- 
cularity of,  167 
irritation   and   congestion  of — 

MIM,  140 
membranes  of,  usually  involved 

in  simple  encephalitis,  102 
inflammation  of  its  membranes, 

sometimes  epidemic,  147 
cases  illustrative  of  i nil ;immatioi:> 

of,  148 
•cute  inflammation  of  substance 

of,  153 
chronic    inflammation    of   sub- 
stance of,  154 
softening  of,  generally  connected 
with  disease  of  vertebra*, 
164 
remarkable  case  of,  without 
disease  of  tbe  bones,  154 
Spleen,     albuminoid     enlargement     of, 

575 
Stiriiulitnt.*.  life  of,  in  treatment  of  dinr- 

rbiea,  623 
Stomach,  iwoliurilii'Kof,  in  infancy,  434, 
435 
softening  of.  different  opinions  con- 
cerning, 484 
characters  of,  484 
alleged  influence  of  mode  of  death 

on,  495 
its  frequency  in  infiincy,  theories! 
accounting  for,  485 
Stomatitis,  three  varieties  ot,  458 

follicular,  jymptoms  and  course  of, 


treatment  of,  400 


Stomatitis,  ulcerative,  or  ntmn,  symptoms 
ami  course,  of,  460 
relation!  to  diphtheria,  349 
tendency  to  paw  into  gangrene 
very  slight,  461 
treatment  of,  4,62 
gangrenous,  fatality  of,  402 

"it-     i-illlir.-ti.H]     With       10 1     ■:!■■- 

ease*,  460 
does  not  depend  on  administra- 
tion of  tueronry,  408 
point  of  departure  of  gaogrei-. 

408 
symptom.*  and  course  of,  404 
morbid  appearance*  in,  405 
treatment;    importance  of  can- 
teriiation,  400 
Strychnine  in  chorea,  192 
Sulplmte  of  magnesia,  Use  of  small  doses 

of,  indinrrhu*.  483,  620 
Sulphuric  acid,  in  diarrhoea,  620 
Sylvester,  Dr.,  .m  artiflcial  respiration,  59 
Syphilis,  infantile,  G77 

dependent   on  congenital  taint; 

078 
relation  of,  to  fatal  and  infant!!* 
peritonitis,  550 

symptoms  of,  578 

corysa,  sometimes  Ui*  *-nly 

one.  262,  679 
rarity  of  affection  of  bona, 


relapses  and  tertiary  svmp- 

toms,  681 
affections  of  liver,  thymus, 

Ac.,  in,  681 
treatment  of,  582 

local  applications  in,  583 

Tabes  mesonterica,  relation  of,  to  tuber- 
cular peritonitis,  540 
anatomical  characters  of,  641 
symptoms    not    pathognomonic 

of,  642 
treatment  of,  and  of  tubercular 
peritonitis,  542 
Tartar  emetic  ointment  m  counter-irri- 
tant in  hydrocephalus,  09 
Temperature   in  infancy  and  chiMti«i«l, 
281 
pneumonia,  277 
typhoid  fever,  001 
Thir-t,  indication*  of,  in  the  infant,  94 
Thrombosis  of  cerebral  sinusoa,  ll» 
Thrush,  Its  character*  described,  447 
disorder  of  health  attending  it,  448 


causes  and  treatment  of,  loO 
Thymic  asthma,  note,  368  [see  Spasm  of 

tneOlotti,) 
Thymus,    suppuration    of,   Id    infantila 

syphilis,  681 
Tongue,  iu  infants,  how  to  nam  in*  the. 
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Tonsils,  inflammation  of,  469 

hypertrophy  of,  its  symptoms,  469 
its  influence  on  the  form  of  the 

mouth  and  chest,  470 
its  treatment,  471 
Tracheotomy,  in  croup,  826 

difference  of  results  in  England 

and  France,  820 
resulta  of,  influenced  by  rickets, 

827 
objections  to  performance  of,  828 
reasons  for  not  rejecting,  829 
conditions  of  success,  880 
after-management,  881 
Trismus,  infantile,  symptoms  of,  156 

post-mortem  appearances  in, 
167 
opinions  as  to  its  cause,  158 
modes    of   prevention,    and    of 
treatment,  159 
Tubercle  of  brain,  186  (see  Brain,  tuber- 
cle of) 
mesenteric  glands,  540  (see  Tabes 
Mesenterica) 
Tubercular  peritonitis,  587  (see  Peritoni- 
tis, chronic) 
Tuberculosis,  not  identical  with  scrofula, 

588 
Tumors,  abdominal,  567  (see  Abdominal 

Tumors}  «.to. 

Typhoid  lever,  identity  of,  in  child  and 

adult,  598 
post-mortem  appearances  of, 
598 
symptoms  of,  milder  form  of,  599 
appearance  of  eruption  in,  600 
severer  form  of,  601 
delirium  in,  602 
cerebral  mischief  in,  605 
convulsions  in,  602 
death  rare  in,  608 
signs  of  recovery  from,  608 
diagnosis  of,  from  simple  gastric 

disorder,  604 
diagnosis  of,  from  acute  tubercu- 
losis, 409,  604 
hydrocephalus,  87 
diagnosis  of , from  pneumonia,  282 
treatment  of,  606 

abdominal  symptoms  in,  607 
cerebral  disturbance  in,  607 
diet  and  stimulants  in,  609 

Umbilicus,  discharge  of  pus  from,  in 
peritonitis,  1%,  538 
hemorrhage  from,  in  new-born  chil- 
dren, 493 
Urea,  excess  of,  563 
Urine,  incontinence  of — causes,  565 
treatment  of,  566 
condition  of,  in  diphtheria,  841 
scarlatinal  dropsy,  555 

Vaccination,  drawbacks  from  its  univer- 
sal success,  611 


Vaccination,  great  benefit*  of,  618 

adoption  of,  followed  by  increase  of 
measles  and  scarlatina,  621 
Van  der  Kolk,  on  atrophy  of  brain,  129 
Varicella,  620  (see  Chicken-pox) 
Variola,  611  (see  Small-pox) 
Vertebrae,  disease  of  the  cervical,  extend- 
ing to  brain,  108 
affection  of  spinal  cord  in  cases 
of,  154 
Vomiting  in  infants,  its  frequency  ac- 
counted for,  477 
••treatment  of,  478 
as  a  sign  of  dyspepsia,  479 
in  course  of  diarrhoea,  518,  522 
important  as  a  sign  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease, 40,  48 
in  first  stage  of  hydrocephalus,  80 
persistent,  of  great  importance  as  a 

sign  of  hydrocephalus,  88  • 
in  whooping-cough,  370,  374 
of  blood,  486  (see  Hematemesis) 
Von  Dusch,  on  tnrombosis  of  cerebral 

sinuses,  109 
Vulva,  discharges  from,  587 

circumstances  in  which  they  oc- 
cur, 587 
treatment  of,  588 


Waterstroke,  meaning  of  the  term,  92 

case  of,  101 
Whooping-cough,  essentially  a  disease  of 
childhood,  860,  876 
symptoms  of,  the  whoop,  361, 865 
catarrh  stage,  862 
varying  at  onset  of,  868 
nervous  dyspnoea  in,  864, 869 
at  its  acme,  865 
nocturnal  exacerbations  of, 

864 
indications  of  amendment 

and  deterioration,  365 
cough  often  diminished  by 
intercurrent  febrile  affec- 
tions, 367 
complication  of,  with  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia,  866 
disorder  of  nervous  system, 

868 
congestion  of  brain,  54 
convulsions,  41,  870 
tubercular  hydrocephalus — 

case  illustrative  of,  371 
diarrhoea,  873 

irritable  stomach  and  vom- 
iting, 870,  374 
measles  and  varicella,  874 
duration  of,  875 

its  catarrhal  stage,  362 
recurrence  of,  875 
causes  of;  influence  of  sex  and 
age,  876,  note,  377 
season  and  temperature,  877 
contagion,  877 
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Whooping-cough,  deaths  from,  at  differ- 
ent ages,  note,  876 
from    different    complica- 
tions, note,  866 
morbid  appearance!  in,  877 
production   of  emphysema 

in,  878 
state  of  the  lungs,  Alder- 
son's   observations,  note, 
879 
pneumogastrio  nerves,  879 
treatment  of;  of  first  stage,  880 
second  stage ;  use  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  881 
sedatives,  882 
chloroform  in,  888 


Whooping-cough,  cauterisation  of  larynx 

in,  888 
•  eounter-irritation    and 

blisters,  884 
third  stage,  887 

the  nervous  dyspnoea ;  danger  of 
over-treatment    ease  in  illus- 
tration, 886 
bronchitis  complicating,  887 
decline  of,  889 
Whytt,  Dr.,  his  observations  on  acute 

hydrocephalus,  70 
Worms,  intestinal,  five  varieties  of,  614 
symptoms  of,  646 

convulsions  from,  646 
treatment  of,  648 
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Acid  Mixture  for  Whooping-cough,      .  •              .        .  xix.  888 

^Ethereal  stimulant,  for  fever, xxxvin.  609 

Alterative,  saline,  .        .      -  >       .        .        .        .        .  xxvni.  488 

tonic, xxix.  xxxvi.         496, 644 

Alum  Mixture  for  Whooping-cough,    ....  xviii.  888 

Antimonial,  nauseating, xiv.  819 

Aperient, v.  94 

aloetic, xxv.  481 

febrifuge, I.  68 

saline, vi.  94 

for  tapeworm, xxxvu.  648 

Astringent, xxx.  621 

aromatic,  opiate, xxxn.  624 

gallic  acid,  opiate, xxxni.  626 

lead  and  opium, xxxiv.  626 

sulphate  of  iron  and  opium, xxxv.  626 

Cinchona  and  hydrocyanic  acid  mixture,      .        .  xxi.  889 

Cough  Mixtures, Tin.  IX.  X.            262,  264 

Decoction  Blanche, 66 

Demulcent, xxiii.  466 

Diuretic,  saline, xm.  804 

Expectorant,  stimulant, xn.  271 

Febrifuge,  aperient, I.  68 

calmant, •     .        .  II.  64 

Whooping-cough,  alum  mixture  for,    ....  inn.  888 

acid  mixture  for, XIX.  888 

Hydrocyanic  acid, XT.  XVI.  881 

with  bark, xxi.  889 

Iodide  of  potass,  mixture  for  pleuritic  effusion,    .        .  XIII.  804 
Iron,  expectorant  mixture  for  chronic  bronchitis  or 

whooping-cough, xx.  889 

Liniment,  stimulating,  for  the  chest,  ....  xi.  270 

Nitro-muriatic  acid  mixture, xxn.  416 

Oleaginous,  opiate,  for  diarrhoea, xxxi.  622 

Opiate  powder, xvn.  882 

Saline,  antimonial, xiv.  819 

with  iodide  of  potass, xin.  804 

Sedative,  hydrocyanic  acid, xv.  xyi.  882 

opiate  powder, xvn.  882 

Stimulant,  ethereal, xxxvin.     *  609 

expectorant, xu.  271 

Tan-bath, 126 

Tonic,  alterative, xxxvi.  643 

aperient, vn.  94 

astringent, in.  66 

chalybeate, iv.  66 

alum  and  sulphuric  acid, xvin.  888 

chalybeate,  expectorant, xx.  889 

cinchona,  and  nydrocyanic  acid,   ....  xxi.  889 

hydrochloric  acid, xix.  388 

nitro-muriatic  acid, xxn.  416 

vegetable,  alkaline, xxvi.  482 

with  mineral  acids, xxiv.  xxyii.  480,  483 
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Thus,  during  the  year  lHf»7.  the  "Journal"  furnished  to  its  subs«  ril«r-  »'  c 
Hundred  and  Sixteen  Original  ('ommunicalions,  Ninety  Reviews  and  Uibliu^'iMpis:-  .i. 
Notices,  and  Two  Hundred  and  Five  articles  in  the  (Quarterly  Summuri»->.  iii.tn.ni' j 
total  of  over  Four  IIunukkd  articles  emanating  from  the  best  professional  iillI^  .2 
America  aud  Kurope. 

To  old  subscribers,  many  of  whom  have  been  on  the  list  for  twenty  or  thirty  y  \mi. 
the  publisher  feels  that  im  proim.-es  lor  the  future  are  uecessaiy;  but  gcutl>-m>  n  *;.  ■ 
may  now  propose  for  the  fii>t  tune  to  subscribe  may  re-t  assured  that  no  eVTi>v  *  .'. 
bi*  spared  to  maintain  the  •'.Journal"  iu  the  hiirh  position  which  it  has  so  l.*n_r  ■■  .- 
pied  as  a  national  exponent  of  scientific  inedieine.  anil  as*  a  medium  of  ixit»-r •  0:11a.;- 
u.t-ation  between  the  profession  of  Kurope  and  America— to  render  it,  in  f.i-  :  n«  ■  •■*■ 
s-.iry  to  every  practitioner  who  desires  to  keep  un  a  lcrel  with  the  pmj;:-i-»  ■•'  • 
science. 

Tie*  sulweription  price  of  the  "Amkrican  Jours  ai.  ok  thf  Mki>Ii*ai.  Sri*-\-  » » ""  ^  ■* 
never  been  raised,  during  its  long  career.     It  is  Mill   Fivk  Hollars  p«»r  j[.ii - 1111   v,  :.\ 
vance.  for  which  sum  the  subscriber  receive**  in  addition  the  "  Mki'1«ai.  N    \\»   im» 
Library,"  making  iu  all  about  I.">00  large  octavo  pages  per  annum,  free  uf  p- »-!.;;:■■ 

II. 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBKAKT 

i^  :i  monthly  periodical  of  Thirty-two  large   octavo   pacres,  makm?  3S4    p  i^r-  *■•? 

(Milium.      Its  ••  Nkw>  Hki'akimi  n  r"  present*  the  current   information  of  th.    i:.i\    w:'h 

<  hiiit-al   Lectures  ami   Hospital  (rleanitigs;  while  the  ••  I,ihr\ky  I>ki*art*»  m     1*  di- 

"itcd  to  publi>himr  standanl  works  on  the  various  branches  of  medical  scicn.  e.  pod 

P"mnniir,iv!i.i»»  nro  lnrtt>-<i  fr-in  .'••ntl*iili-o  !u  it!,  y.irth  .>f  thf  c>nmirj      Art  «l»bunit*  *r:  .   r.    t.**f.mi 
-*«  Lditur  an-  paid  fur  by  the  i'ui...?L«i. 
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parntely,  so  that  they  can  he  removed  and  bound  on  completion.  In  this  manner 
LDflcrihers  have  received,  without  expense,  such  works  as  "  Watson's  Practice." 
'•-Todd  and  Bowman's  Physiology,"  "West  on  Children,"  ''Malqaiunr's  Surgery." 
Ac  Ac.  The  work  now  appearing  in  its  pages  is  Dr.  Hudson's  valuable  "Lectures 
oh  thk  Study  of  Fever."  which  was  commenced  in  the  number  for  July,  18ti7.  Gen- 
tlemen desiring  their  subscriptions  to  commence  with  Jan.  1868  can  procure,  for  fifty 
cents,  the  portion  which  has  appeared  from  July  to  December  inclusive. 

As  stated  above,  the  subscription  price  of  the  "Medical  News  and  Library*'  is 
Ox~  Dollar  per  annum  in  advance:  and  it  is  furnished  without  charge  to  all  sub- 
scribers to  the  "American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences." 

IDC. 

BANKING'S  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

in  issued  in  half-yearly  volumes,  which  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  about  the  first 
of  August,  and  first  of  February.  Each  volume  contains  about  300  closely  printed 
octavo  pages,  making  six  hundred  pages  per  annum. 

"Banking's  Abstract"  ha*  now  been  published  in  England  regularly  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  has  acquired  the  highest  reputation  for  the  ability  and  industry 
with  which  the  essence  of  medical  literature  is  condensed  into  its  pages.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  "A  Digest  of  British  and  Continental  Medicine,  and  tf  the  progrex*  if 
Medicine  and  the  CUlatrral  &-iences"  and  it  presents  an  abstract  or  all  that  is  impor- 
tant or  interesting  in  European  Medical  Literature.  Each  article  is  carefully  con- 
densed, so  as  to  present  its  substance  in  the  smallest  possible  compass,  thus  affording 
apace  for  the  very  large  amount  of  information  laid  before  its  readers.  The  volumes 
of  1867,  for  instance,  thus  contained 

fifty-five  articles  ox  general  question8  ix  medicine. 

ninety-seven  ahtici.es  on  special  questions  in  medicine. 

five  articles  on  forensic  medicine 

thirty-two  articled  on  general  questions  in  surgery. 

one  hundred  and  seven  articles  on  special  questions  in  surgery. 

seventy-two  articles  on  midwifery  and  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

forty-kight  articles  <>n  materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 

sixty-three  reviews  and  bibliographical  notices, 

three  articles  in  appendix. 

Making  in  all  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  articles  in  a  single  year.  Each  volume, 
moreover,  is  systematically  arranged,  with  an  elaborate  Table  of  Contents  and  a  very 
full  Index,  thus  facilitating  the  researches  of  the  reader  in  pursuit  of  particular  sub- 
jects, and  enabling  him  to  refer  without  loss  of  time  to  the  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation contained  iu  its  pages. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  "Abstract,"  mailed  free  of  postage,  is  Two 
Dollar 8  and  a  Half  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.    Single  volumes,  $1  50  each. 

As  stated  above,  however,  it  will  be  supplied  in  conjunction  with  the  "American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences"  and  the  "Medical  News  and  Library/' the 
whole  free  of  postage,  for  Six  Dollars  per  annum  in  advance. 

For  this  small  sum  the  subscriber  will  therefore  receive  three  periodicals,  each  of 
the  highest  reputation  in  its  class,  containing  in  all  over  two  thousand  pages  of  the 
choicest  reading,  and  presenting  a  complete  view  of  medical  progress  throughout  the 
world. 

In  this  effort  to  bring  so  large  an  amount  of  practical  information  within  the  reach 
of  every  member  of  the  profession,  the  publisher  confidently  anticipates  the  friendly 
aid  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  dissemination  of  sound  medical  literature.  He 
trusts,  especially,  that  the  subscribers  to  the  "American  Medical  Journal"  will  call 
the  attention  of  their  acquaintances  to  the  advantages  thus  offered,  and  that  he  will 
be  sustained  in  the  endeavor  to  permanently  establish  medical  periodical  literature  on 
a  footing  of  cheapness  never  heretofore  attempted. 

*#*  Gentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  offered  will  do 
well  to  forward  their  subscriptions  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  of 
complete  sets  for  the  year  1HG8. 

40°  The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  postal  money  order,  drawn  to  the  order  of 
the  undersigned.  Where  money  order  pust-oflices  are  not  accessible,  remittances  for 
the  "Journal''  may  be  made  at  the  risk  ol  the  publisher,  by  forwarding  in  registered- 
letters.    Address, 

HENRY  C.  LEA, 

Nos.  70C  and  708  Sa.nsom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 
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MEDICAL  LEXICON;  A  DicnoifABT  01  Medical  Soibrob:  Co* 

talning  a  ooaoJse  explanation  of  the  various  Babjoets  and  Tama  of  AMaesm*, 


Pathology,  Hygiene,  Thenipentkuk  PWmaeology, 

Joriapradenoa,  and  Dentistry.    JnoUom  of  Olimatt 

Omcinal, Bmpirieal, and  Dietetio  Preparatlone;  with tho Aoosntanlloa aad  aVaislooj  at 

the  Terms,  a$d  the  French  and  other  Synonymes ;  no  ••  to  oonstftQte  a  Freaob  aa  wel sj 

Engtish  Msdisei  Lexicon.   Thowi>^hlylto^a>dtaadTOfygwii^Modiioda»dMgwi«til 


In  one  wry  largo  and  handtotto  royaj  oetavo  tolams  of  1018  domMo-oafaai 
•mail  type;  strongly  done  ap  In  axinrolotb,  $6  00 1  leather,  raised  handa,  ft  Tl. 

The  ohjooi  of  the  author  from  the  oa)set  has  not  boos  to  make  tho  work  a 
dictionary  of  terms,  bat  to  afford,  nndef  each,  a  condensed  view  of  fta  various  nodical 


aad  than  to  render  the  work  an  epitome  of  the  exUttnar eondition  of  inedloaj  ecleaoo.  Peaitlag 
with  thla  view,  the  immense  demand  whJoh  has  existedfbr  the  work  haa  oaablod  alas,  im  reassess! 
revision*,  to  augment  ita  completeness  and  ntefhlneaflf  nmtll  at  length  H  haa  attained  the 
of  a  reoogniaed  and  atandard  authority  wherever  the  lsjeguage  la  spobeo.  The 
nation  of  thla  edition  will  bo  foaitd  greatly  superior  to  that  of  prcvioas  iapraaaioaa.    By 


the  aiaa  of  the  volnme  to  a  royal  octavo,  and  by  the  employment  of  a  amall  hat  altar  type,  an 
extra  too  paper,  the  additions  hare  boon  Incorporated  without  materially  inereaefag  the  Van  el 
the  votatno,  and  the  matter  of  tiro  or  three  ordinary  octavos  has  bean  pomps  eased  lata  the>  tanas 


?JW  *£  lBlSf!2tl.0ii w*  iC.5!ftlL?l*Z  Wh**  wo  lake  lo  be  decidedly  tao  hoot  ■  i  Hill  en> 

ted  la  ladiag  all  we  desire,  whether  it  he  la  ee-  ttonarv  la  the  mwltah  Ueaanae.  The  sisasai  eesnsa 

i^S&JSV^f9^  1fE2*u3i *"**-**»  is btought fallyap to  the Canoed e£s77 astsnm, 

l  MKtteoi  journal,  november,  laoo.  por  —nay  *  long  year  "  Daegllsoa  "  has  baaa  at  oar 


of  one  not  aahandy  for  ooasnltatioa  and  rolexenoo* 

It  woald  he  a  work  of  snnorerogatleu  to  bestow  a      ft  la  nndoabtedly  the 

word  of  praise  apon  this  Lexicon.     We  can  only  aoodloal  dictionary  hitherto  Mbllehed  la  tals4 

wonder  at  the  labor  expended,  for  whenever  we  refsr  ~-0Msayo  Mtm\  Jisaaifasr,  February,  ItteV 

to  |tB  ._  .  ^ . ._  . 

nplate 

osatoatloB,  ^^        

fcrft  MUUeal  Journal,  November,  I860.  rermaay aToagyear  '• Oaagllsoa ' 

It  womld  be  more  waste  of  worde  In  as  to  empress  elbow,  a  eoastaat  oompaalea  ana  Mead,  aai  «o 

onr  admiration  of  a  work  which  is  so  aalveraally  greet  him  ia  his  replenished  aad  improved  torn  aaa 

aad  deservedly  appreciated.    The  most  admirable  especial  san*n»stloa.~Fa*de}t  Bed.  cmst  Jl 

work  of  Its  klad  la  the  KagUsh  language.   Aaabeok  not,  Jaae fJ,  186ft, 

of  reference  It  it  invaluable  to  the  medical  praeti-       ThU  ts.  twrbaim.  the  book  of  all  other*  w- 

tioaer,  and  la  evenr  instance  that  we  have  tamed  piJSSlan 7nS« TsboaM  have  oa  Ua^l" 

over  its  pages  for  information  we  have  been  charmed  Erl^TllSiIZ  TTHTZ^l^wir, . EZTT1 

by  the  cleanses  of  laaguags  aad  the  aeearaey  of  hV^fThatism  i^SSS%  JK.'gaV*  **  'mm 

a^withwhtohssAhaboaads.    We  caa  most  cor-  'TTTSII^T-^T^IiIX^      **- 

diallyaad  coaldantly  commaad  it  to  our  readers.-       u  4*?T*dl*  **"**  tft  lif^T^*?*  fltfaf!ia 

oTtaspotf MmiioalJournal, Janaary,  18WL  jSSS^aZuv^99^    **^  ** 

▲  work  to  which  there  is  no  equal  In  the  Sngllsh  °!!Z**  AtV^    ,  .  -.     -„       lt      .       ^ 

UngaW.-Bdinlmrgh  Medical  Journal.  w«  c»nu  •iacsrelyjeomiaead  Jr  Dan«lU^.  wk 

-•  ...  ..  ....  ,  as  most  thorough,  HCtenttflc,  and  eecaraie.     W#  Un 

It  is  something  more  tb^n  »  dictionary,  and  some-  t^ted  it  by  searching  iu  pages  for  aew  t*rmi,  wfc.m 

thing  less  than  an  encyclopwdla.    ThU  edition  of  the  have  abounded  so  muchVlete  In  medical  sc»m- 

well-kaowa  work  is  a  great  Improvement  on  1U  pre-  ciatnre,  aad  oar  search  has  been  •aeceaafml  la  evwy 

deeessors.    The  book  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  which  iwunee.    Ws  have  beea  parttcalarly  .track  wtth  tts 

It  may  be  said  with  troth  that  every^medical  man  tnln^ of  lht  „no*jmj  and  the  accamrr  uf  the  i»> 

should  possess  it.— London  Mtdical  Timet,  Ang.  J8,  rivaUoa  of  words.   It  is  as  aecesaary  a  w«Trk  tv  erf ry 

18S?"        _^     #*«.     t        -vt via    j     «.  .  snlighteasd  physidaa  as  Worcester's  fiagiU*  tot- 

Few  works  of  the  class  exhibit  agrander  monament  ^^  u  t0  J  '     0M  who  womld  k##p  BTflU  , 

of  patient  research  aad  of  scientific  lore.    The  extent  ledg9  ^  th#  Bngflsh  toegae  to  the  etaiidi 


,-^       .      ....   .     .  -  ,     .  .    .     ...  ledge  of  the  English  toegae  to  the  standard  of  ist 

of  the  sale  of  this  lexicon  Is  lalllcient  to  testify  to  its  preMII|  aay.    It  ^  ^  07r  .m;  th#  mtm  Mfit„ 

n-efalness,  and  to  the  great  service  conferred  by  Dr.  worK  0f  uJ,  kina  with  which  ore  are  ecnaalatMl  - 

Robley  Dnnglisoa  on  the  profewlon,  and  indeed  on  j^Um  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Joae  t?  1  sfti. 
other*,  by  its  issae.— £otff<m  LuhcH,  May  13, 18M.  __         ^,      .         #      ..    .      \.  .  .     . 

«L      .j     j...  ui  w  i  *  ?v    .u         We  are  free  to  eoaless  that  we  know  ef  ao  sssdlcmi 

The  old  edition,  which  Is  now  •aper^eded  by  the  dictionary  more  complete;  ao  one  bettor,  if  m  well 

new,  ha«  been  anivenially  looked  npon  by  the  mcdl-  adapted  (or  th6  w  Jl  the  stadeat;  ao  »*«  thai  suy 

cal  profession  as  a  work  of  frnmeu-e  research  and  ^  iniul|t6d  wlth  »or#  wulsfsctioa  by  the  sWjcsI 

great  yalae.    The  aew  has  Increased  asefoiness ;  for  prectltioner.-Jm.  /o«r.  JKeT.  flWrnea; jtpnl.  190A 

medicine,  in  all  lis  branches,  ha*  been  making  sack  r  _.        ,        - ..  ^^      /^  fcr    * 

progroM  that  many  new  term*  and  subjects  have  re-       Pe  T»""f  •■  *■•  P»osa«  edlUon  haa  beee  grsatly 

cently  been  Introduced :  all  of  which  may  be  found  onhaaeed  by  the  Introduction  of  aew  subject*  aad 

fully  deftued  in  the  pre«ent  edition.    We  know  of  no  Jf  rnw»  "d  *  mo™  complete  etymology  aad  acceaims- 

othsr  dictionary  In  the  Engllnh  langoage  that  can  "°?^w?lct.r*fd!r?  ft*  ww*  .■•l  «"'y  ■■tlsmctery 

bear  a  comparleon  with  it  In  potat  of  sompleteaess  of  ***  d#,ir*bi#»  Jg1  ,B1toP2*¥#-!° lk*  »^f  «*«»*•- 

subject*  and  aeearaey  of  stetemeat^-ir.  Y.  Drug-  Cassapo  Jferf.  Journal,  April,  lboo. 

gUU*  Circular,  18*5.  2f  o  totelllgeat  member  of  the  prossssloa  caa  ec  wUl 

For  many  vears  Dungllson's  Dictionary  has  been  *•  V^SSt  *1*"-**  ■L<mto  Mtd*  amd  *•'»  *****{ 

the  standard  book  of  reference  with  most  praetltlon-  APrll»  18W« 

ers  la  this  country,  aad  we  can  certainly  commend       It  has  the  rare  merit  that  It  certainly  has  no  rival 

thU  work  to  the  renewed  conOdenc*  and  regard  of  >  In  the  English  language  for  aeearaey  and  enseal 

our  readers.— Cincinnati  Lanod,  April,  1S&3.  .  references.— London  Judical  Oesstts. 


JpBLTN  (RICHARD  />.),  M.  D. 

A  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND 

THB  COLLATERAL  SCIENCE8.  A  new  American  edition,  revised,  with  aam arena 
additions,  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.D.,  Editor  of  the  "Asaoricaa  Jearnal  of  the  hlidiaal 
Sciences."  In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of  over  600  doable-oelaaiaed  aagati  aahra 
oloth,  $1  iO ;  loataar,  $2  00. 

It  It  the  best  book  of  deaaltloas  we  have,  aad  ought  always  to  be  upon  Che  stadeat *s  table. - 
^sskos^Osvf./inriiai. 
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l^EILL  (JOHN),  M.D.,    and     &MITH  (FRANCIS  G.),  M.D., 

■*■ "  *^    Pro/,  of  the  Institutes  of  Medians  in  the  JTniv.  of  Penna. 

AN   ANALYTICAL   COMPENDIUM  OP  THE  VARIOUS 

BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  8tudents.  A 
new  edition,  revised  and  Improved.  In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12mo. 
volume,  of  about  one  thousand  pages,  with  374  wood  outs,  extra  cloth,  $4 ;  strongly  bound 
in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $4  75. 

The  Compend  of  Drs.  Nell  land  Smith  is  incoropara-  I  As  a  handbook  for  students  it  is  invaluable,  con- 
bly  the  most  valuable  work  of  its  cl*sn  ever  published  '  talaing  in  the  most  condensed  form  the  established 
In  this  country.  Attempts  have  been  made  Ln  various  (facta  and  principles  of  medicine  and  its  collateral 
quarters  to  squeeze  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  :  sciences. — N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine. 
"ieJ.P-!?eU?6  °'  Medicine,  Obstetrics.  Materia  Median,  I  In  the  nv/iA  ^n,  of  lectures,  where  work  for  the 
and  Chemistry  into  a  tingle  manual;  but  the  opera-  |  ttudenU  u  heavy,  and  review  necessary  for  an  exa- 
tioa  has  signally  failed  in  the  hands  of  all  up  to  the  j  minion,  a  compend  is  not  only  valuable,  but  it  is 
advent  of  ••  Neill  and  Smith's"  volume  which  is  quite  alm0llt  a  gine  qua  non,  The  on/before  us  fs,  ln  most 
a  miracle  of  success.  The  outlines  of  the  whole  are  ;  0f  the  divisions,  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all  books 
admirably  drawn  and  illustrated,  and  the  authors  ,  of  lhe  kiad  that  we  know  of.  The  newest  and  sound- 
are  eminently  entitled  to  the  grateful  consideration  egt  doclrine8  attd  lhe  latest  improvements  and  dis- 
of  the  student  of  every  class.— A.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  !  coveries  are  explicitly,  though  concisely,  laid  before 
Journal.  '  the  student.    Of  conrse  it  is  useless  for  us  to  recom- 

Thls  popular  favorite  with  the  student  is  so  well  !  mend  it  to  all  last  course  students,  but  there  is  a  clans 
known  that  it  requires  no  more  at  the  hands  of  a  '  to  whom  we  very  sincerely  commend  this  cheap  book 
medical  editor  than  the  annunciation  of  a  new  and  j  as  worth  its  weight  in  silver — that  elass  is  the  gradu- 
lmproved  edition.  There  is  no  sort  of  comparison  ;  ates  in  medicine  of  more  than  ten  years'  standing, 
between  this  work  and  any  other  on  a  similar  plan,  ,  who  have  not  studied  medicine  since.  They  will 
and  for  a  similar  object.— Sash.  Juurn.  nf  Medicine.  .  perhaps  And  out  from  it  that  the  science  is  not  ex- 
There  are  but  few  students  or  practitioners  of  me-  '  *"Jf  now  what  ll  was  when  they  lefl  U  off*"~ Th* 
dicine  unacquainted  with  the  former  editions  of  this  .  Stethoscope- 

unasfcuming  though  highly  Instructive  work.  The  I  Having  made  free  use  of  this  volume  ln  our  examl- 
wholewrience  of  medicine  appears  to  have  been  sifted,  ,  ORtion«  of  pupll,  we  can  „peak  frora  experience  in 
as  the  gold-bearing  sands  of  El  Dorado,  and  the  pre-  recommending  it  as  an  admirable  compend  for  stu- 
clous  fact*  treasured  up  in  this  little  volume.  A  com-  |  deutB  and  especially  useful  to  preceptors  who  exam- 
plete  portable  library  so  condensed  that  the  stndent  ine  thelr  puplu  It  wlll  Bave  the  (<MiCner  much  labor 
may  make  it  his  constant  pocket  companion.- West-  '  by  enabling  him  readily  to  recall  all  of  the  points 
em  Lancet.  I  Up0n  which  his  pupils  should  be  examined.     A  work 

To  compress  the  whole  science  of  medicine  in  lens  or  this  sort  should  be  in  the  hands  or  every  one  who 
than  1,000  pages  is  an  impossibility,  but  we  think  that  takes  pupils  into  his  office  with  a  view  of  examining 
the  book  before  us  approaches  as  near  to  it  as  is  pos-  them ;  and  this  Is  unquestionably  the  best  of  Its  class, 
sible.  Altogether,  it  is  the  best  of  Its  class,  and  has  j  Let  every  practitioner  who  has  pupils  provide  himself 
met  with  a  deserved  success.  As  an  elementary  text- !  with  it,  and  he  will  find  the  labor  of  refreshing  his 
book  for  students,  It  has  been  useful,  and  will  con- 1  knowledge  so  much  facilitated  that  he  will  be  able  to 
tinue  to  be  employed  in  the  examination  of  private  j  do  justice  to  his  pupils  at  very  little  cost  of  time  or 
clauses,  whilst  it  will  often  be  referred  to  by  the  ;  trouble  to  himself.— Transylvania  Med.  Journal. 
country  practitioner. —  Va.  Med.  Journal.  ' 


TUDLOW  (J.L.),  M.D., 

A   MANUAL  OF  EXAMINATIONS   upon  Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medioa,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and 
Therapeutics.  To  which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  370  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  816  large  pages,  extra  cloth,  S3  25;  leather,  $3  75. 

The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  It  especially  suit- 
able for  the  office  examination  of  students,  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 


We  know  of  no  better  companion  for  the  student 
during  the  hours  spent  In  the  lecture-room,  or  to  re- 
fresh, at  a  glance,  his  memory  of  the  various  topics 
emmmert  into  his  head  by  the  various  professors  to 
whom  he  is  compelled  to  listen. —  Western  Lancet. 

As  It  embraces  the  whole  range  of  medical  studies 
it  is  necessarily  voluminous,  containing  616  large 
duodecimo  pages.  After  a  somewhat  careful  exami- 
nation of  its  contents,  we  have  formed  a  much  more 
favorable  opinion  of  it  than  we  are  wont  to  regard 
such  works.  Although  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants 


of  the  student  In  preparing  for  his  final  examination, 
it  might  be  profitably  consulted  by  the  practitioner 
also,  who  is  most  apt  to  become  rusty  ln  the  very  kind 
of  details  here  given,  and  who,  amid  the  hurry  of  his 
daily  routine,  is  but  too  prone  to  neglect  the  study  of 
more  elaborate  works.  The  possession  of  a  volume 
of  this  kind  might  serve  as  an  inducement  for  him  to 
seize  the  moment  of  excited  curiosity  to  inform  him- 
self on  any  subject,  and  which  is  otherwise  too  often 
allowed  to  pass  unimproved. — St.  Louis  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal. 


WANNER  {THOMAS  HA  WKES),  M  D. 


A  MANUAL  OP  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAG- 

NOSIS.  Third  American,  from  the  second  enlarged  and  revised  English  edition.  To 
which  is  added  The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  In  one  band- 
some  volume  12mo.     (Preparing  for  early  publication.) 

This  work,  after,  undergoing  a  very  thorough  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  author,  may  now  be 
expected  to  appear  shortly.     The  title  scarcely  affords  a  proper  idea  of  the  range  of  subjects  em- 
braced in  the  volume,  as  it  contains  not  only  very  full  details  of  diagnostic  symptoms  properly 
classified,  but  also  a  large  amount  of  information  on  matters  of  every  day  practical  in* 
not  usually  touched  upon  in  the  systematic  works,  or  scattered  through  many  different 
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Th*  avthai  hat  «kd*a*or*d  In  tkb'worfc  t»  eow  a  Mi  axteodad  nag*  of  Hl#MU  Om  k  «**- 

lonuur*  fa  tha  ordinary  taxt-booka,  by  airing  sot  only  th*  dotalla  ■ nr  far  Ik*  M<1,  ha* 
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*ro»ingi  form  >  naoia]  Etatara  in  tha  work,  nunj  of  thtan  Mnf  tha  DM  of  naania,  Mldj  Hi 
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which  "ill  I  mill  aiaiit  Hi*  etii'l***  in  obtaining:  a  olaar  Una  of  A  Mttonvy,  and  wHJ  abo  tear*  to 
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t  thowub  Iraatltl  ""  lyUnnintio,  dateripU™.  aad  aspltad  Anatoaaj,  Uta  <ml  wO 
eawntial  uae  to  all  phvsicinn*  who  ratal**  Undent*  In  Ebtti  oBott,  ralktring  both  p 
tiujiil  di  niu'-li  loi-f  in  In vii,i  Hi"  tyoondworkof  ath*f*ntfcn>*dlo*l*d*aadtn. 
Nntwilhatandlng  iu  eioeodingij  low  price,  tha  work  will  be  found,  la  erary  detail  of  nwcnaaltal 
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ffJlITIHITEXRr II.),  M.D.,         and     TJORNE 

Pn&. nf  Surgery  inl/u  Ctitr.uf  Pmia.,tr.  ZnUPrif. 


S'ER  (  WILLIAM  E.),  M.I*., 

f.  of  Amrlomtin&t  Vtt»  •/ P**n,%.,*r~ 

AX    ANATOMICAL    ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the 

JJnmnn  Body.     In  one  Tolnma,  large  Imperial  DOtavo,  antra  sloth,  with  about  fix  nan-lnd 
and  Sfty  baantlful  ugnra*.    $i  (0. 

Iltrtj  eon Ttn lent  Car  ih.'.to.itut,  .ml  it.  iup-.ii  i-  ]  iba  *a*j  bautlfnl  a.n>r la  arakh  It  ■•  "(.i  «*  ; 

H>l  Min'ratnlat*  th*  .ludrnt  npiia  thr  (umpl-tloa     our  nallinal  pride —AtUTleon  Jtr.ttwl  Jnr'Jd*    * 
of  thl«  Atlae,  aa  It  It  the  moat  eonTealeal  Wark  of  I 

JpRNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.D., 

SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY    Eighth  edition,  esten- 

alrelj  reriaed  and  niodifled.     Iu  two  largt  oetaTO  Tolomta  of  OTtr  10M  pacta,  with  ■«• 
than  300  wood-cott;  extra  doth,  I*  00. 


QHARPEY  ( WILLIAM),  M.D.,     and      QUAI.V  (JOXES  *  RfrRARl*). 
HUMAN  ANATOMY.   Revised,  with  Note*  and  Addition*,,  bv  Jomfh 

La  idt,  M.D.,  Prnfwor  (if  Aniturur  in  Hi*  Tnl-eri-ltv  of  Pen  nay]  Tan  La.     Compfttr  in  In 
large  ootavn  aolnaua,  of  about  |:iOi>  patva.  with  ill  i'lluntratlnoi  |  aitra  cloth,  AM  00 
Tha  Tery  tow  price  of  Ihia  dandard  work,  and  ill  eompletaneia  iu  all  dopaitatot*  of  the  lo^ece. 
■hould  oomnitnd  for  it  a  place  in  the  library  of  all  anatomical  ttadtntt. 

ALLES  (J.M.),  M.D.  — — 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or.  Tub  Stumkt'b  Gctpi  in  m 
DniacTine  Room.    With  2M  illBKtralioui.    Id  one  Ttry  handaoajt  royal  I ztn*.  iiltll. 
of  oftroSOpagot;  extra  cloth,  %i  00. 
Oat  of  the  uaHl  aaahl  WOlka  apoa  tha  eabjeet  erar  wiUtaa.— JnaKcai  Eomfw 


Henry  C.  Lea's  Publications — (Anatomy). 


jyiLSON  (ERASMUS),  F.R.S. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.    A  new 

and  revised  American,  from  the  last  and  enlarged  English  edition.    Edited  by  W.  H.  Go- 
brbcht,  M.D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Surgical  Anatomy  in  the  Medicul  College  of  Ohio. 
Illustrated  with  three  hundred  and  ninety -seven  engravings  on  wood.    In  one  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  600  large  pages;  extra  cloth,  $4  00;  leather,  $5  00. 
Trie  publisher  trusts  that  the  well-earned  reputation .  of  this  long- established  favorite  will  be 
aaore  than  maintained  by  the  present  edition.     Besides  a  very  thorough  revision  by  the  author,  it 
ban  been  most  carefully  examined  by  the  editor,  and  the  efforts  of  both  have  been  directed  to  in- 
troducing everything  which  increased  experience  in  its  use  has  suggested  as  desirable  to  render  it 
fc  complete  text-book  for  those  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  Human  Ana- 
tomy.    The  amount  of  additions  whioh  it  has  thus  received  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
the  present  edition  contains  over  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  last,  rendering  a  smaller  type 
and  an  enlarged  page  requisite  to  keep  the  volume  within  a  convenient  size.     The  author  has  not 
only  thus  added  largely  to  the  work,  but  he  has  also  made  alterations  throughout,  wherever  there 
appeared  the  opportunity  of  improving  the  arrangement  or  style,  so  as  to  present  every  met  in  its 
most  appropriate  manner,  and  to  render  the  whole  us  clear  and  intelligible  as  possible.   The  editor 
has  exercised  the  utmost  caution  to  obtain  entire  accuracy  in  the  text,  and  has  largely  increased 
the  number  of  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  in  this  edition 
than  in  the  last,  thus  bringing  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  student  everything  of  interest  or 
importance. 

DI  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

THE  DISSECTOR'S  MANUAL;  or,  Practical  and  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy. Third  American,  from  the  last  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.  Modified  and 
rearranged  by  William  Hunt,  M.  D.,  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  one  laYge  and  handsome  royal  12ino.  volume,  of  582  pages,  with  154 
illustrations;  extra  cloth,     $2  00. 


ITODGES,  {RICHARD  M.),  M.D.. 

-*-»-  Late  DemonttraVtr  of  Anatomy  in  the  Mtdlcal  Department  of  Harvard  University. 

PRACTICAL  DISSECTIONS.     Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.     In 

one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  half-bound,  $2  00.     (Just  Jssittd.) 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  to  the  anatomical  student  a  clear  and  ooneise  description 
of  that  which  he  is  expected  to  observe  in  an  ordinary  course  of  dissections.  The  author  has 
endeavored  to  omit  unnecessary  details,  and  to  present  the  subject  in  the  form  which  many  years' 
experience  has  shown  him  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  intelligible  to  the  student.  In  the 
revision  of  the  present  edition,  he  has  sedulously  labored  to  render  the  volume  more  worthy  of 
the  favor  with  which  it  has  heretofore  been  received. 


XfACLISE  (JOSEPH). 

SURGICAL   ANATOMY.     By  Joseph   Maclise,  Surgeon.    In  one 

volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto;  with  A6  large  and  splendid  plates,  drawn  in  the  best 
style  and  beautifully  colored,  containing  IttO  figures,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life;  together 
with  copious  explanatory  letter-press      Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  sloth. 
Price  $14  00. 
As  no  complete  work  of  the  kind  has  heretofore  been  published  in  the  English  language,  the 
present  volume  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  this  country  of  an  accurate  and  comprehensive 
Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  to  which  the  student  and  practitioner  can  at  all  times  refer  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  relative  positions  of  the  various  portions  of  the  human  frame  towards  each  other 
and  to  the  surface,  as  well  as  their  abnormal  deviations.     The  importance  of  such  a  work  to  the 
student,  in  the  absence  of  anatomical  material,  and  to  practitioners,  either  for  consultation  in 
emergencies  or  to  refresh  their  recollections  of  the  dissecting  room,  is  evident.     Notwithstanding 
the  Urge  size,  beauty  and  finish  of  the  very  numerous  illustrations,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
price  is  so  low  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  members  of  the  profession. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  surgical  anatomy  which  refreshed  by  those  clear  and  distinct  dissections, 
eau  compete  with  It.— Lancet.  which  every  one  must  appreciate  who  has  a  particle 

The  work  of  Maclise  on  surgical  anatomy  Is  of  the  uf  enthusiasm.  The  English  medical  press  ban  quite 
highest  value.  In  some  respects  It  is  the  bent  publi-  exhausted  the  words  of  praise,  in  recommending  this 
c*tiou  of  its  kind  we  have  seen,  and  is  worthy  of  a  admirable  treatise.  Tho*e  who  have  any  curiosity 
place  in  the  libiary  of  auy  medical  man,  while  the  to  gratify,  in  reference  to  the  perfectibility  of  the 
student  could  scarcely  make  a  tetter  in ve«tm«ot  than  "'bograpliic  art  in  delineating  the  complex  mechan- 
thU.— The  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery     Um  of  ,he  bu  man  body,  are  Invited  to  examine  onr 

specimen  copy.     If  anything  will  iaduce  surgeons 

No  snrh  lithographic  Illustrations  of  surgical  re-  and  «tn<ienti»  to  patronise  a  book  of  Much  rare  value 
fions  have  hitherto,  we  think,  beeu  given.  While  aud  everyday  importance  to  them,  it  will  be  a  Purvey 
the  operator  is  showu  every  vessel  and  nerve  where  j  of  the  *rti«tic*l  skill  exhibited  in  these  fae-aimltes  of 
an  operation  is  coutera plated,  the  exact  anatomist  is  ,  nature — Boston  Mtd.  and  Sura.  Journal. 


pEASLEE  (E.  R.\  M.D.. 

J-  Prtf tutor  of  Antdomy  and  Physiology  in  Dartmouth  Med.  College,  K.  H. 

HUMAN  HISTOLOGY,  in  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 

Pathology;  for  the  use  of  medical  students.     With  four  hundrednnd  thirty-four  isiuetra* 
tions.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  C0Q  page*,  extra  tYtitti.    %&  "W 
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Henry  C.  Lea's  Publications — (Physiology). 


ft ARP  ENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  if./).,  F.R.S., 

^  Examine* in  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  London. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;,  with  their  chief  appli- 

cations  to  Psychology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  new 
A  merle  an  from  the  last  and  revised  London  edition.  With  nearly  three  hundred  illustration. 
Edited,  with  additions,  by  Francis  Gurnet  Smith,  M.  j>.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  t( 
Medioine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ac.  In  one  very  large  and  beautiful  ortiTt 
volume,  of  abont  900  large  pages,  handsomely  printed ;  extra  cloth,  $5  60  j  leather,  raisst 
bands,  $6  50. 


The  highest  compliment  that  can  be  extended  to 
this  great  work  of  Dr.  Carpenter  in  to  call  attention 
to  this,  another  new  edition,  which  the  favorable 
regard  of  the  profession  has  called  for.  Carpenter  U 
the  standard  authority  on  physiology,  and  no  physi- 
cian or  medical  student  will  regard  his  library  a* 
complete  without  a  copy  of  It.— Cincinnati  Med.  Ob- 
server. 

With  Dr.  Smith,  we  confidently  believe  "that  the 
present  will  more  than  sustain  the  enviable  reputa- 
tion already  attained  by  former  editions,  of  being 
one  of  the  fullest  and  most  complete  treatises  on  the 
aubject  in  the  English  language."  We  know  of  none 
from  the  pages  of  which  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
the  physiology  of  the  human  organism  can  be  as  well 
obtained,  none  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  such  h* 
take  up  the  studv  of  physiology  in  it*  reference  to 
the  institutes  and  practice  of  medicine. — Am.  Jour. 
Med.  Sciences. 

A  complete  cyclopaedia  of  this  branch  of  science.— 
N.  Y.  Med.  Timet. 


We  doubt  not  it  is  destined  to  retain  a  string  b»M 
on  public  favor,  and  remain  the  nivorlte  text-took  ti 
our  colleges. — Virginia  Medical  JimrnnL 

We  have  so  often  spoken  In  term*  of  bigs  «es> 
mendation  of  Dr.  Carpenter'*  elaborate  work  »a  h»« 
man  physiology  that,  in  announcing  a  new  editta. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  what  ha*  aeittc- 
fore  been  said,  and  especially  1b  thli  the  caaerisw 
every  Intelligent  physician  is  as  well  awmre  of  u> 
character  ana  merit*  of  the  work  an  we  onneives  aw. 
— St.  Louis  Med.  and  8urg.  Journal. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  what  is  emphatically  tt# 
great  work  on  physiology ;  and  we  are  cuearlosVtasi 
it  would  be  a  useless  etfort  to  attempt  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  reputation  of  thia  invaluable  work,  est 
can  only  say  to  all  with  whom  our  opinion  hu-  ur 
influence,  that  it  Is  our  authority. — Atlanta  Mm. 
Journal. 

The  greatest,  the  most  reliable,  and  the  he»t  fcuk 
on  the  subject  which  we  know  of  la  the  Eag IUh  lan- 
guage. —Stethoscope. 


>F  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  Amen- 

can,  from  the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  Edition.     In  one  large  and  handsome  ottavt 
volume,  with  over  three  hundred  beautiful  illustrations     Pp.  752.    Extra  cloth,  $5  Of. 

As  a  complete  and  condensed  treatise  on  its  extended  and  important  subject,  this  work  betoauf 
a  necessity  to  students  of  natural  science,  while  the  very  low  price  at  which  it  U  offered  places  it 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

JDY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.    With  an  Apr**, 

dix  containing  the  Applications  of  the  Microscope  to  Clinical  Medicine.  Ac.  By  F.  6 
Smith  M.  D.  Illustrated  by  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  beautiful  engraving*  on  wood. 
In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  724  pages,  extra  cloth,  $5  25. 


mODD  (ROBERT  B.)t  M.D.  F.R.S.,  and  JfOWMAN  (W.),  F.R.S. 
THE   PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND   PHYSIOLOGY  OF 

MAN.     With  about  three  hundred  large  and  beautiful  illustrations  on  wood.     Complete  is 
one  large  octavo  volume  of  950  pages,  extra  cloth.     Price  $4  75. 

The  names  of  Todd  and  Bowman  have  long  been 
familiar  to  the  student  of  phyaiology.    In  this  work 


we  have  the  ripe  experience  of  the*n  laboriouK  phytd- 
ologibts  on  every  branch  of  this  science.    They  gave 


practitioner  can  cunnnlt  relating  to  physiology.— ■*- 
T.  Journal  of  Me/lirine. 


To  It  the  rising  generation  of  medical  saes  vtil 


each  Kubject  the  most  thorough  and  critical  examina-  \  owe.  in  great  measure,  a  familiar  acquaint* or*  with 
tion  before  making  it  a  matter  of  record.  ThuA,  while  !  all  the  chief  truths  respecting  the  healthy  Htruetsr* 
they  advanced  tardily,  apparently,  in  their  publico*  and  working  of  the  frame*  which  are  to  form  t'« 
tlon,  the  work  thus  issued  was  a  complete  exponent  subject  of  their  care.  The  poexeHnion  of  *ark  ks  •»• 
of  the  science  of  physiology  at  the  time  of  it*  final  ■  ledge  will  do  more  to  make  sound  and  nhi>>  pra re- 
appearance. We  can,  therefore,  recommend  this  tlouers  than  anything  else. — British  and  B*»*g* 
work  as  one  of  the  moat  reliable  which  the  student  or  '  M&lico-Chirurgictil  Rtclew. 


J7-IRKES  (WILLIAM  SEXHOUSE),  M.D., 

A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.    A  new  American  from  the  third 

and  improved  London  edition      With  two  hundred  illustrations.     In  one  large  and  hand- 
some royal  12ino.  volume.     Pp.  586.     Extra  cloth,  $2  25;  leather,  $2  75. 

By  the  use  of  a  fine  and  clear  type,  a  very  large  amount  of  matter  has  been  condensed  into  a 
comparatively  small  volume,  and  at  its  exceedingly  low  price  it  will  be  fotlnd  a  most  desiraUs 
manual  for  students  or  for  gentlemen  desirous  to  refresh  their  knowledge  of  modern  physiology. 


It  is  at  once  convenient  in  size,  comprehenNlve  in 
d'»-Un,  and  concise  in  Htat**ra*»nt,  snd  altojr»»ther  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  deaigued. — St.  Louis  Med. 
and  Sura.  Journal. 

The  physiological  reader  will  find  it  a  most  excel- 


lent guide  in  the  study  of  physiology  in  it*  mo*t  ad- 
vanced and  perfect  form.  The  author  hat  »h"ra 
himself  capable  of  giving  details  vuflcientty  anr> 
in  a  condensed  and  concentrated  shape,  on  a  *ei*vt4 
in  which  it  is  necessary  at  once  to  be  correct  an  J  b<* 
lengthened.— JEd<»6wryA  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal 
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T)  ALTON  (J.  C.),  M.D., 

•U  Pr»ft*sor  of  Phytiolngy  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  Fork,  Ac. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  Designed  for  the  use 

of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Fourth  edition,  revised,  with  nearly  three  hun- 
dred illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  beautiful  octavo  volume,  of  about  700  pages,  extra 
cloth,  $5  25 ;  leather,  $6  25.    (Now  Ready.) 

From  the  Preface  to  the  Sew  Edition. 
"  The  progress  made  by  Physiology  and  the  kindred  Sciences  daring  the  last  few  years  has  re- 
quired, for  the  present  edition  of  this  work,  a  thorough  and  extensive  revision.  This  progress 
has  not  consisted  in  any  very  striking  single  discoveries,  nor  in  a  decided  revolution  in  any  of 
the  departments  of  Physiology ;  but  it  has  been  marked  by  great  activity  of  investigation  in  a 
multitude  of  different  directions,  the  combined  results  of  which  have  not  failed  to  impress  a  new 
character  on  many  of  the  features  of  physiological  knowledge.  ...  In  the  revision  and 
correction  of  the  present  edition,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  incorporate  all  such  improve- 
ments in  physiological  knowledge  with  the  mass  of  the  text  in  such  a  manner  as  not  essentially 
to  alter  the  structure  and  plan  of  the  work,  so  far  as  they  have  been  found  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  convenience  of  the  reader.  .  .  .  Several  new  illustrations  are  introduced,  some  of  them 
as  additions,  others  as  improvements  or  corrections  of  the  old.  Although  all  parte  of  the  book 
have  received  more  or  less  complete  revision,  the  greatest  number  of  additions  and  changes  were 
required  in  the  Second  Section,  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System." 

The  reputation  which  this  work  has  acquired,  as  a  compact  and  convenient  summary  of  the 
most  advanced  condition  of  human  physiology,  renders  it  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  author 
has  assiduously  labored  to  render  the  present  edition  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  marked  favor 
accorded  to  previous  impressions,  and  that  every  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  typographical 
execution  to  make  it,  as  heretofore,  one  of  the  handsomest  productions  of  the  American  press. 

The  advent  of  the  first  edition  of  Prof.  Dalton's  .  merits  of  clearness  and  condensation,  and  being  fnlly 
Physiology,  about  eight  yearn  ago,  marked  a  new  era  ;  brought  up  to  the  present  level  of  Physiology,  it  in 
in  the  Htutly  of  phy-iology  to  the  American  undent.  :  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moat  reliable  text-bo<»ks 
Uuder  Dalton's  skilful  management,  physiological  .  upon  thi«  science  that  could  be  placed  in  the  hands 
science  threw  off  the  long,  loose,  uugainly  garments  |  of  the  medical  student. — Am.  Journal  Med.  Science*, 
of  probability  and  xurniiKe,  in  which  it  had  been  ar-  j  Oct.  I>tf7. 
rayed  by  most  artists,  and  came  among  us  mulling  ■ 

aud  attractive,  in  the  beautifully  tinted  and  clonMy  I  Prof.  Dalton  s  work  has  such  a  well-e«tanHsned 
■tting  dr*»«  of  a  demonstrated  fcience.  It  was  a  I  reputation  that  It  does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  re- 
stroke  of  genius,  a*  wHl  an  a  result  of  erudition  and  '  commendation.  Ever  since  its  first  appearance  it  hns 
talent,  that  led  Prof.  Dalton  to  present  to  the  world  i  becoine  the  highest  authority  in  the  English  language; 
a  work  on  physiology  at  once  brief,  pointed,  and  com- 1  **»d  that  it  l»  able  to  maintain  the  enviable  position 
prehensive,  aud  which  exhibited  plainly  in  loiter  and  .  which  It  has  taken,  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  dtf- 
drawinir*  tha  hiutU  nnnn  which  th*  eonrlntions  ar-    ferent  sncceRsI re  editions  is  sufficient  evidence.    The 


drawings  the  bails  upon  which  the  conclusions  ar 
rived  at  rested.     It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  many 


present  edition,  which  Is  the  fourth,  has  been  tho- 


excellent  works  on  physiology,  published   prior  to  '  roughly  revised,  aud  enlarged  by  the  incorporation 
that  of  Daltou,  to  say  that  none  of  them,  either  In  !  of  all   the  many  Important  advances  which   hare 

Plan  of  arrangement  or  clearness  ot  execution,  could  I  lately  been  made  in  this  rapidly  progressing  science. 


be  compared  with  bin  for  the  use  of  students  or  geue- 
ral  practitioners  of  medicine.  For  this  purpose  his 
book  has  no  equal  in  the  English  language.—  Western 
Journal  of  Medicine,  Nov.  1867 


— S.  Y.  Med.  Rtcurd,  Oet.  15,  1867. 

As  It  stands,  we  esteem  it  the  very  beet  of  the  phy- 
siological text-books  for  the  student,  and  the  im>r>t 
concise  reference  and  guide-book  for  the  practitioner. 


A  capital  text-book  In  every  way.  We  are,  there-  j  —X  Y.  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  1867. 
fore,  glad  to  see  it  iu  its  fourth  edition.  It  has  already  j  The  present  edition  of  this  now  standard  work  fnlly 
been  examined  at  full  length  in  the-e  columns,  so  that  Kustain*  the  high  reputation  of  its  accomplished  au- 
we  need  not  now  further  advert  to  it  beyond  remark-  th«r.  It  is  not  merely  a  reprint,  but  has  been  faith- 
ing  that  both  revision  aud  eulurgement  have  beeu  fully  revised,  and  enriched  by  such  addttious  as  the 
most  judicious.—  Loadtm,  Med.  Time*  and  Gaiette,  progress  of  physiology  has  rendered  desirable.  Taken 
Oct.  19,  1867.  i  as  a  whole,  it  is  unquestionably  themo»t  reliable  und 

No  better  proof  of  the  value  of  this  admirable  !  useful  treatise  on  the  subject  that  has  been  issued 
work  could  be  produced  than  the  fact  that  it  baa- at-  j  from  the  American  pre**.— Chicago  Med.  Journal, 
rendy  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  the  short  space  of  j  Sept.  1867. 
eight  years.    Possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  the 


TTkUNGLISON  (ROBLEY),  M.D.. 

-U  Pnfessor  of  Institutes  of  Mtdtcins  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.     Thoroughly  revised  and 

extensively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  live  hundred  and  thirty-two  illustrations.     In  two 
large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  volumes  of  about  1500  pages,  extra  cloth.    $7  00. 

T  EH  MA  NiV  ( C.  G.) 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Translated  from  the  second  edi- 
tion by  George  E.  Day,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Ac.,  edited  by  R.  E.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  illustration* 
selected  from  Funke's  Atlas  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Com- 
plete in  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two 
hundred  illustrations,  extra  cloth.     $6  00. 


Dr  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

MANUAL  OP  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.    Translated  from  the 

German,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Chertos  Mobris,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  Vital  Force,  by  Professor  Samuel  Jackkox,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   With  illustrations  on  wood.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  336  pages 
extra  cloth.    $2  26. 
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JDRANDE  ( WM.  T.),  D.  C.L.,  and  J!AFLOR  [ALFRED  &),  M.D^  F.R.S. 
CHEMISTRY.    Second  American  edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  I>r. 

Taylor.     In  one  handsome  8vo.  volume  of  764  pages,  extra  cloth,  $5  00 ;  leather,  $4  *. 
(Now  Ready.) 

From  Dr.  Taylor's  Preface. 

"The  revision  of  the  second  edition,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  my  lamented  eolleapt, 
has  devolved  entirely  upon  myself.  Every  chapter,  and  indeed  every  page,  has  been  rtvM. 
nnd  numerous  additions  made  in  all  parts  of  the  volume.  These  additions  have  been  restrfctri 
chiefiy  to  subjects  having  gome  practical  interest,  and  they  have  been  made  as  concise  as  posnbW. 
in  order  to  keep  the  book  within  those  limits  which  may  retain  for  it  the  character  of  a  Student  i 
Manual  "—London,  June  29,  1867. 


A  book  that  has  already  *o  established  r  reputa- 
tion, as  has  Brande  and  Taylor"*  Chemistry,  can 
hardly  need  a  notice,  *ave  to  mention  the  addition* 
and  improvements  or  the  edition.  Doubtless  the 
work  will  long  remain  a  favorite  text-b<>ok  in  the 
school*,  an  well  a*  a  cunveuient  hook  of  reference  for 
all.— N.  Y.  Medical  Gazette,  Oct.  12,  1S67. 

For  this  reason  we  hail  with  delight  the  republica- 
tion, in  a  form  which  will  meet  with  general  approval 
and  command  public  attention,  of  thin  really  valua- 
ble standard  work  on  chemistry — more  particularly 
as  It  ban  been  adapted  with  ouch  care  to  the  wants  of 
the  general  public.  The  well  known  *cholar»hip  <>f 
it*  author*,  nnd  their  extensive  re*eurches  for  many 
year*  in  experimental  chemistry,  have  beon  long  ap- 
preciated In  the  scif* nfiflc  world,  bnt  in  this  work  they 
have  been  careful  to  give  the  largest  pocnible  amount 
of  information  with  the  most  sparing  u*o  of  technical 
terms  and  phraseology,  so  as  to  furnish  the  reader, 
"whether  a  student  of  medicine,  or  a  man  of  the 
world,  with  a  plain  Introduction  to  the  science  and 
practice  of  chemistry." — Journal  of  Applied  Cftem- 
ittry,  Oct.  1867. 


This  second  American  edition  of  an  exrellest  im- 
ti*e  on  chemical  science  I*  not  n  m*r+  repoelkifce 
from  the  English  pre**,  bnt  is  a  revision  ss4  *■- 
largement  of  the  origiusl,  under  the  »apcrrua«i  ■< 
the  surviving  author,  Dr.  Tayl.»r.  The  fkvonl* 
<»piuion  expressed  on  tht*  publication  of  the  f-raT 
edition  of  this  work  is  fully  «u*tained  by  the  »rt*it 
revision.  In  which  Dr.  T.  ban  increased  the  sis?*! 
the  volume,  by  an  addition  of  sixty  -eight  page*.— Jit 
Jourtt.  AeJ.  fr'ieiices,  Oct.  1S*>7. 

Trk  Handbook  tw  C8kmi*tkt  or  thx  Sttdot.- 
For  clearneM  of  language,  ace  a  racy  of  <kweripa*L 
extcut  of  information,  and  freedom  from  pedantry 
and  inywticiMn,  no  other  text-book  comes  iafto  n» 
petition  with  it. — The  Lancet. 

The  author*  net  out  with  the  definite  pnrpn*  M 
writing  a- book  which  ahall  be  intelligible  to  uj 
educated  man.  Thus  conceived,  and  worked  oat  fa 
the  most  *turdy,  common-*ense  method,  this  took 
give*  in  the  clearest  and  moat  summary  netkfld 
p<>**ibleall  the  facts  aud  doctrines  of  cheaittrr- 
Mattcal  Tim*. 


1^0  WMAN  (JOHN  E.) ,  M.  D. 


PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Edited 

by  C.  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London.  Fourti 
American,  from  the  fourth  and  revised  English  Edition.  In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.t 
pp.  351,  with  numerous  illustrations,  extra  cloth.     $2  25. 


The  fourth  edition  of  thl*  invaluable  text-book  of 
Medical  Chemistry  wa»  published  in  Englaud  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  la*t  year.  The  Editor  ha*  brought  down 
the  Handbook  to  that  date,  introducing,  a*  far  a*  wa* 
compatible  with  the  necessary  couci»*euej»«  of  such  * 
work,  all  the  valuable  discoveries  in  the  science 


which  have  come  to  light  since  the  previous  edirios 
was  printed.  The  work  it*  indispensable  t*  «**»▼ 
fttudent  of  medicine  or  enlightened  practitioner.  "" 
1*  printed  in  cl»mr  type,  aud  the  illustration*  in 
numerous  and  intelligible. — Boston  Med.  and  8*rg. 
Journal. 


jr  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  

INTRODUCTION   TO   PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  INCLUDING 

ANALYSIS.     Fourth  American,  from  the  fifth  and  revised  London  edition.     With  nnmer* 
ous  illustrations.     In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth.     $2  25.     (Just  Issued.) 

It  in  by  far  the  best  adapted  for  the  Chemical  <4ndHt 
of  any  that  ha*  yet  fallen  in  our  way. — Briti*kanl 
Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

The  best  introductory  work  on  the  *nbifct  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.—  Edinburgh  Monthly  Jw. 


One  of  the  most  complete  manual*  that  has  for  a 
long  time  been  given  to  the  medical  student. — 
Athtncenm. 

We  regard  it  as  realizing  almost  everything  to  be 
desired  in  an  introduction  to  Practical  Chemistry. 


QRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.R.S. 


THE   ELEMENTS   OF   INORGANIC   CHEMISTRY,  including  tbe 

Applications  of  the  Science  in  the  Arts.  New  and  much  enlarged  edition,  by  He*«t 
Watts  and  Robert  Bridges,  M.  D.  Complete  in  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume, 
of  over  800  very  large  pages,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-cut*,  extra  cloth. 
$5  50. 

Part  II.,  completing  the  work  from  p.  431  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  Matter,  £&,  may  be  had 
separate,  cloth  backs  and  paper  sides.     Price  $3  00. 


From  Prof.  E.  N.  Hortford,  Harvard  Collsg*. 


afford  to  be  without  this  edition  of  Prof.  Grabaa'i 


It  ha*,  in  its  earlier  and  le**  perfect  edition*,  been  ^^^nl*.—SiUiman's  Journal,  March,  1S5&. 
familiar  to  me,  and  the  nxcellence  of  it*  plnn  *nd        Fntrn  Prof.  Wol&4t  Gfflb*,  .V.  T.  Free  Arndrmy. 
the  clearnesH  and  completeness  of  Its  dUcusnlona.       The  work  iR  M  adinirab,e  0M  in  ^l  respects,  ana 

have  long  been  my  admiration.  u„  repabllejltloil  here  cannot  fail  to  exert  iposftlrt 

A'o  reader  of  English  works  on.  Vb\%  %c\suc*  c*u  taftM«nce  upon  the  progress  of  science  In  this  cvuatry. 
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ZflO  WNES  (GEORGE),  Ph.  D. 


A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical  and 

Practical.    With  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  illustrations.    Edited  by  Robert  Bridges, 
M.  D.     In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  600  pages,  extra  cloth,  $2  00;  leather,  $2  50. 


We  know  of  no  treatise  Id  the  language  so  well 
calculated  to  aid  tbe  student  In  becoming  familiar 
with  tbe  numerous  facts  In  the  intrinsic  science  on 
which  it  treat**,  or  oue  better  calculated  as  a  text- 
book for  tho^e  attending  Chemical  lectures.  *  *  *  * 
The  be«t  text-book  on  Chemiatry  that  has  issued  from 
our  press. — American  Medical  Journal. 

We  again  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  as  the 
best  text-book  for  student*  In  attendance  upou  Chem- 
ical lectures  that  we  have  jet  examined. — III.  and 
Ind.  Mud.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

A  fir*t-rate  work  upon  a  first-rate  subject.— St. 
Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

No  manual  of  Chemistry  which  we  have  met 
e*m*s  so  near  meeting  the  want*  of  the  beginner.  — 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


We  know  of  none  within  the  tame  limits  which 
has  higher  claims  to  onr  confidence  as  a  college  class- 
book,  both  for  accuracy  of  detail  and  scientific  ar- 
rangement.—-Augusta  Mtdictd  Journal. 

We  know  of  no 'text-book  on  chemistry  that  we 
would  sooner  recommend  to  the  student  than  thin 
edition  of  Prof.  Fownea'  work. — Montreal  Medical 
Chronicle. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  one  of  the  best  elemen- 
tary works  on  chemistry  accessible  to  the  American 
and  English  student. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medical  and 
Collateral  Science. 

We  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to  medical  stu- 
dents.— N.  W.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  text-book  for  class  instruc- 
tion iu  chemistry,  whether  for  schools  or  college. — 
Silliman's  Journal. 


ABBL  AND  BLOXAM'S  HANDBOOK  OP  CHEMIS- 
TRY, Theoretical,  Practical,  aud  Technical.  In  one 
vol.  Sro.  of  662  pages,  extra  cloth.  *l  50. 

GARDNER'S  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY  1  vol.  12mo., 
with  wood-cuts ;  pp.  39(5,  extra  cloth,    $1  00. 


KN'APP'S  TECHNOLOGY;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to 
the  Arts,  and  to  Manufactures.  With  American 
additions,  by  Prof.  Waltkk  R.  Johxsox.  In  two 
very  handsome  octavo  volumes,  with  500  wood 
engravings,  extra  cloth,  $6  00. 


T>ARR1SH  (EDWARD), 

Professor  of  Materia  Mtdica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY.    Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  the 

Student,  and  as  a  Ouide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.  With  many  Formulae  and 
Prescriptions.  Third  Edition,  greatly  improved.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  860 
pages,  with  several  hundred  illustrations,  extra  cloth.     $5  00. 

The  immense  amount  of  practical  information  condensed  in  this  volume  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  the  Index  contains  about  4700  items.  Under  the  head  of  Acids  there  are  312  refer- 
ences; under  Emplastrum,  3ft ;  Extracts,  159;  Lozenges,  26;  Mixtures,  56;  Pills,  66;  Syrups, 
131 ;  Tinctures,  138 ;  Unguentum,  57,  Ac. 


We  have  examined  this  large  volume  with  a  good 
deal  of  care,  and  find  that  the  author  has  completely 
exhausted  the  subject  upon  which  he  treats ;  a  more 
complete  work,  we  think,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
And.  To  the  student  of  pharmacy  the  work  Is  indis- 
pensable ;  indeed,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  only  one 
of  it*  kind  in  existence,  and  even  to  the  physician  or 
medical  student  who  can  spare  five  dollars  to  pur- 
chase it,  we  feel  sure  the  practical  information  he 
will  obtain  will  more  than  compensate  him  for  the 
outlay.— Canada  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  1664. 

The  medical  student  and  the  practising  physician 
will  And  the  volume  of  inestimable  worth  for  study 
and  reference. — San  Francisco  Med.  Press,  July, 
1864. 

When  we  say  that  this  book  Is  in  some  respects 
the  best  which  has  been  published  on  the  subject  in 
the  English  language  for  a  great  many  years,  we  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood  as  very  extravagant 
prai»c.  In  truth,  it  is  not  so  much  the  best  as  the 
only  book. — The  London  Chemical  News. 

An  attempt  to  furnish  anything  like  an  analysis  of 
Parrii«h's  very  valuable  and  elaborate  Treatise  on 
Practical  Pharmacy  would  require  more  space  than 
we  have  at  our  disposal.  This,  however,  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  regret,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  think  of  any  point,  however  minute  and 
apparently  trivial,  connected  with  the  manipulation 
of  pharmaceutic  substances  or  appliances  which  has 


not  been  clearly  and  carefully  discussed  In  this  vol- 
ume. Want  of  space  prevents  our  enlarging  further 
on  this  valuable  work,. and  we  must  conclude  by  a 
simple  expression  of  our  hearty  appreciation  of  its 
merits.— DuMn  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Medical  Science, 
August,  1S64. 

We  have  in  this  able  and  elaborate  work  a  fair  ex- 
position of  pharmaceutical  science  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States ;  and  it  shows  that  our  transatlantic 
friends  have  given  the  subject  most  elaborate  con- 
sideration, and  have  brought  their  art  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  which,  we  believe,  is  scarcely  to  be  sur- 
passed anywhere.  The  book  is,  of  course,  of  more 
direct  value  to  tbe  medicine  maker  than  to  the  physi- 
cian; yet  Mr.  Paxkish  has  not  failed  to  iutrodure 
matter  in  which  the  prescrlber  is  quite  as  much 
interested  as  the  compounder  of  remedies.  In  con- 
clusion, we  can  only  express  our  high  opinion  of  the 
value  of  this  work  as  a  guide  to  the  pharmaceutist, 
and  in  many  respects  to  the  physician,  not  only  iu 
America,  but  In  other  parts  of  the  world. — British 
Med.  Journal,  Nov.  13th,  1864. 

The  former  editions  have  been  sufficiently  long 
before  the  medical  public  to  render  the  merits  of  the 
work  well  known.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  mo*t 
complete  and  valuable  works  on  practical  pharmacy 
to  which  the  student,  the  practitioner,  or  the  apothe- 
cary can  have  access. — Chicago  Medical  Examiner, 
March,  1S64. 


jyVNGLJSON  (RODLEY),  31.  D., 

"^"^  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  Jeffersftn  Mtdlcal  College,  Philadelphia. 

GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA;  adapted 

for  a  Medical  Text-Book.  With  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies. 
Sixth  edition,  revised  and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety -three  illustrations.  In 
two  laffee  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols,  of  about  1100  pages,  extra  cloth.     $6  50. 

JDY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULAE  FOR  THEIR  PREPARA- 
TION AND  ADMINISTRATION.  Seventh  edition,  with  extensive  additions.  In  one 
vary  large  octavo  volume  of  770  pages,  extra  cloth.    $4  00. 
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/GRIFFITH  {ROBERT  E.),  M.D. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,   Containing  the  Methods  of  Pre- 

paring  and  Administering  Officinal  nnd  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Phy»'uiv,i 
and  Pharmaceutists.  Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  addition*.  It 
Kobebt  P.  Thomas,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  Colltgt .! 
Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  650  page?,  doable-eolomn*. 
Extra  cloth,  $4  00;  leather,  $5  00. 

In  this  volume,  the  Formulary  proper  occupies  over  400  double-column  pages,  and  ecutalrj 
about  5000  formulas,  among  which,  besides  those  strictly  medical,  will  be  found  numerous  valuahl« 
receipt*  for  the  preparation  of  essences,  perfumes,  inks,  soaps,  varnishes,  Ac.  Ac.     In  addition  i ■■ 
thus,  the  work  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  indispensable  for  daily  reference  by  the  prt<  • 
Using  physician  and  apothecary,  embracing  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measure*,  Specific  Gravity. 
Temperature  for  Pharmaceutical  Operations,  Hydrometrical  Equivalents,  Specific  Gravities  of  «»n* 
of  the  Preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  Relation  between  different  Thermnmetrical  &-•>*. 
Explanation  of  Abbreviations  used  in  Formulae,  Vocabulary  of  Words  used  in  Prescriptions.  Ob- 
servations on  the  Management  of  the  Sick  Room,  Doses  of  Medicines,  Rules  for  the  Admini-lntioB 
of  Medicines,  Management  of  Convalescence  and  Relapses,  Dietetic  Preparations  not  included  it 
the  Formulary,  List  of  Incompatible*,  Posological  Table,  Table  of  Pharmaceutical  Name*  which 
differ  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  Officinal  Preparations  and  Directions,  and  Poisons. 

Three  complete  and  extended  Indexes  render  the  work  especially  adapted  for  immediate  ceasd- 
tat  ion.  One,  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies,  presents  under  the  head  of  each  disease  the 
remedial  agents  which  have  been  usefully  exhibited  in  it,  with  reference  to  the  formulae  enntahiiB^ 
them — while  another  of  Pharmaceutical  and  Botanical  Names,  and  a  very  thorough  Geieijil 
Index  afford  the  means  of  obtaining  at  once  any  information  desired.  The  Formulary  itaelf  ii 
arranged  alphabetically,  under  the  heads  of  the  leading  constituents  of  the  prescriptions. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  books  for  the  prac- 
tising physician  which  haft  been  ls«mod  from  the  pre«t«* 
of  late  yearn,  containing  a  vast  variety  of  formula* 
for  the  safe  and  convenient  administration  of  medi- 
cines, all  arranged  upon  scientific  and  rational  prin- 
ciple*, 'with  the  quantities  stated  in  full,  without 
signs  or  abbreviations. — Memphis  Med.  Recorder. 


We  know  of  none  In  our  language,  or  any  other,  m 
comprehensive  in  its  details. — London  Lawset, 

One  of  the  snout  complete  work*  of  the  kind  is  aaj 
language.— Edinburgh  Mtd.  Jourwd. 

We  are  not  cognizant  of  the  exUtenee  of  a  panUM 
work. — Jsmdon  Med.  Gatette. 


s 


TILLK  (ALFRED),  3/./)., 

Pmftssor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pvnna. 


THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA;  a  Systematic  Treatise 

on  the  Aetion  and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Description  and  Ili«tory. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume*.  (itarff 
Rtadif.) 

Owing  to  the  author's  engagements,  this  work  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print.  It  is  no', 
however,  passing  rapidly  through  the  press,  and  its  publication  may  be  expected  at  an  early 
moment.  That  two  large  editions  of  a  work  of  ruch  magnitude  should  be  exhausted  in  a  frv 
years,  is  sufficient  evidence  that,  it  has  supplied  a  want  generally  felt  by  the  profession,  and  the 
unanimous  commendntion  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  medirr.il  press,  nhrond  ns  well  as  nt  hone, 
shows  that  the  author  has  successfully  accomplished  his  object  in  presenting  to  the  profes«ion  a 
systematic  treatise  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  practising  physician,  and  unincumbered  with  de- 
tails interesting  only  to  the  naturalist  or  the  dealer. 

We  have  plaeed  first  ou  the  lint  l>r.  ^title's  great  than  formerly.   We  ran  cordially  rerommeDd  fMl  '*■ 

work  on  Therapeutics.    When  tlio  11  rut  edition  of  thin  nf  our  reader*  who  are  interested  in  Thf»r«p<Miri"  ft 

work  inado  it«  appearance  nearly  live  yearn  ngo,  wo  careful  perusal  of  l»r.  Still*'*  wurk. —  Stiiutmryk  JkL 
expressed  our  high  sense  of  its  value  a*  containing  a  '  Journnl,  lSti.*>. 

full  and  philosophical  account  of  the  existing  state  An  admirable  digest  of  our  present  kn.iwlHs-    f 

of  Therapeutic*.    From  the  oplniou  expressed  at  that  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutic*. — Am.  J»»ru  JM 

time  we  have  nothing  to  retruct :  we  have,  on  the  8citnct«.  July.  18tf>. 

contrary,  to  state  that  the  introduction  of  numerous  Dr.  Stilled  splendid  work  on  therapeutic*  and  i&i* 

additions  has  rendered  the  work  even  more  complete  teria  medica. — London  Med.  Timet,  Apiil  :>,  I.m'-C 

ZJLLIS  (BENJAMIX),  M.D. 
THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY:  being  a  Collection  of  Proscriptions 

derived  from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Ameri'S 
nnd  Europe.  Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidote?  for  Poisons.  T<» 
which  is  added  an  Appendix,  on  the  Endormic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Ether 
and  Chloroform.  The  whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Ob- 
servations. Eleventh  edition,  carefully  revised  and  much  extended  by  Robert  P.  Thomas, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  oat 
volume  8vo.,  of  about  350  pages.     $3  00. 

We  endorse  the  favorable  opinion  which  the  hook  '  frequently  noticed  in  this  Journal  as  the  »ucce*dT# 
has  mi  long  established  for  it»clf,  and  take  thin  occa-  ,  rdiriuns  appeared,  that  it  is  aunlrirnt.  «>n  the  pre— nt 
•Ion  to  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  con-  occasion,  to  state  that  the  editor  ha*  introduced  lite 
venlent  handbooks  of  the  office  and  library. — Cin-  the  eleventh  edition  a  large  amount  of  new  matter, 
cliinutt  Lancet,  Fob.  1SMI.  i  derived  from  the  current  medical  and  pharmaeeanVal 

—._.,.        v        .    .       ..  -     ,  ,  '  works.  a«  well  an  a  number  of  valuable  pre-eriprtflii 

The  work  has  long  been  before  the  profe«*  loD,  and    rnrnUnPi,  rrom  ,irIrAtr  „ourcwi.     A  wrfS„^5«. 

t*  merits  are  wel    known      The  present  «litt..n  con-  ■  ^^  and  „xtremViT  u^ful  lndex  h„  J»  bin  Hf- 

Urn*  many  valuable  additions,  and  will  b„  found  to      UeJ    wllich  fccf^*,  reference  to  the  pmrtkahv 

b«-  an  exceedingly  cuaraient  and  n«efnl  volume  f«-r    ;,rtic,p  the  |ire,rrltll,r  milT  wUh  tll  ^^Jn^  *U 

£'i7Tr?JJnZ  Kt?  i  wetiitonor.-  Chicago  ,  the  ,anRnilf;  of  th«,  Formulary  haa  been  ftndtto  tee- 

MedUal  Examiner,  March,  1864.  .  ^^^  wlth  th6  nommlmtin  of  the  new  aatieaa! 

The  work  is  now  ao  well  known,  and  has  beea  to  '  Pharmacopoeia.— Am.  Jour.  Med.  Seioteat,  Jam.  U*i 
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T>  ERE  IRA  (JONATHAN),  M.D.,  F.R.S.  and  L.S. 

MATERIA   MEDICA   AND  THERAPEUTICS;  being  an  Abrids- 

ment  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  arranged  in  conformity  with 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  adnpted  to  the  use  of  Medical  Practitioners,  Chemist?  and 
Druggists,  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Students,  Ac.  By  F.  J.  Farrr,  M.D.,  Senior 
Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  London  Editor  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia; 
nwitfted  by  Robert  Bkntlev,  M.R.C.6.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medioa  and  Botany  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain;  and  by  Robkrt  Warikotoic,  F.R.S.,  Chemical 
Operator  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  With  numerous  additions  and  references  to  the 
United  St  ate  8  Pharmacopoeia,  by  Horatio  C.  Wood.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1040  closely 
printed  pages,  with  236  illustrations,  extra  oloth,  $7  00;  leuther,  raised  bands,  $8  00. 
(Just  Issued.) 

The  tH*k  of  the  American  editor  has  evidently  been  i  pceia,  none  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  student 
no  sinecure,  for  not  only  has  he  giveu  to  us  all  that  '  and  practitioner  than  tbe  present.  Pereira's  Materia 
is  contained  in  tlio  abridgment  useful  fur  our  pur-  Medica  bad  long  ago  averted  fur  Itself  the  position  of 
potter,  but  by  a  careful  and  Judicious  pinbodiment  of  !  bring  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  in  the 
over  a  hundred  new  remedies  has  increased  the  siie  >  English  language.  But  its  very  completeness  stood 
of  the  former  work  fully  one-third,  besides  adding  '  in  the  way  of  its  success.  Except  in  the  way  of  refrr- 
many  new  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  origiual.  (  ence,  or  to  those  who  made  a  special  study  of  Materia 
We  unhesitatingly  sav  that  by  so  doing  be  has  pro-  Medica,  Dr.  Pereira's  work  was  too  full,  and  its  pe- 
portionately  iurreased  the  value,  not  only  of  the  con-  |  rusal  required  an  amount  of  time  which  few  had  at 
denned  edition,  but  ban  extended  the  applicability  of  their  disposal.  Dr.  Farrehas  very  judiciously  availed 
the  great  original,  and  has  placed  his  medical  coun-  i  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  the  publication  of  the 
tryraen  under  lasting  obligations  to  him.  The  A  me-  j  new  Pharmacopoeia,  by  bringing  out  an  abridged  edi- 
rican  physician  now  has  all  that  is  needed  in  the  |  tlon  of  the  great  work.  This  edition  of  Perot ra,  is  by 
shape  of  a  complete  treatise  on  materia  medica,  and  do  means  a  mere  abridged  re-issue,  but  contains  ma- 
the  medical  student  has  a  text-book  which,  for  prae- 1  ny  Improvements,  both  in  the  descriptive  and  t here- 
tical utility  and  intrinsic  worth,  stands  unparalleled.  |  peutical  departments.  We  can  recommend  it  as  a 
Although  of  considerable  slue,  it  is  none  too  large  for  I  very  excellent  and  reliable  text-book. — Edinburgh 
the  purposes  for  which  It  has  been  intended,  and  every  |  Mtd  Journal,  February,  I860. 

medical  man  "hould,  in  justice  to  himself,  spare  a  i  ^  reador  cannot  faU  t0  ^  impreRBedf  at  a  glance, 
place  for  it  upon  his  b°ok-.di»lf;  resting  assured  that  with  the  exceeding  value  of  this  work  as  a  coinpend 
the  more  he  consults  it  the  better  ha  will  be  satisfied  0f  nearly  all  useful  knowledge  on  the  materia  medica. 
of  its  excelleuce.-JV.  Y.  Med.  Sword,  Nov.  15,  lb6tf.   I  We  aw  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Wood  for  his 

It  will  All  a  place  which  no  other  work  can  occupy  j  adaptation  of  it  to  our  meridian.  Without  his  euien- 
ln  the  library  of  the  physician,  student,  and  apothe-  '.  dations  and  addition*  it  would  lose  much  of  its  value 
cary. — Bo*t<>n  Mvd.  and  Surg.  Journal-,  Nov.  8,  18ti<5.  j  to  the  American  student.    With  them  it  is  an  Amerl- 

We  have  here  pre-entod,  in  a  volume  of  n  thousand  ™n  b,V*  ~ \??SW*  Mmitaai  and  Surgical  Journal, 
pages,  that  whieh  we  sincerely  believe  the  l»est  work  '  ^ocemDer,  **»& 

on  mateiia  rnedica  In  the  English  language.  No  phy-  i  Altogether,  the  work  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
nioian,  no  medical  student,  can  purchase  this  book,  ■  the  literature  of  this  wubject,  and  will  be  of  great  una 
and  make  anything  like  a  proper  use  of  it,  without  t  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine  and  medical  Student, 
being  amply  rewarded  for  his  outlay. — Tfte  Uincin-  '  The  work,  as  issued  by  the  American  publisher,  i*.  a 
nati  Journal  nf  Mttllcint,  November,  18H6.  I  handsome  volume  of  10:*>  pages,  most  amply  illus- 

The  American  editor  can  very  justly  say,  then,  that  l™1"1-  ,the  ™od-cut«  l**"*  of  superior  finish  and 
"Ms  office  has  been  no  sinecure."  The  result,  how-  '  clearly  impressed.-CViii/xd/,  Mtd.  Journal,  Nov.  l&W. 
•w,  of  the  labors  of  tbe  different  gentlemen  engaged  |  0nlr  fl0o  page„f  whilf,  porci,v8  original  volumes 
on  the  work  has  been  to  give  us  a  compendium  that  included  anno,  and  vet  the  results  of  manv  years'  ad- 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  wants  and  necessities  or  .  dUion>1  research  In  pharmacology  and  therapeutics 
the  student.  We  willingly  concede  to  the  American  w  emhn,\\ea\  in  the  new  edition.  Unquestionably 
editor  that  we  have  rarely  examined  a  work  that,  on  ;  Dr  Fltrrft  hliH  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  medical 
the  whole,  is  more  carefully  and  laboriously  edited  Rtudents  and  practitioners.  And  in  both  respects  we 
than  this;  or,  we  may  add.  that  Is  more  improved  in  |h|nk  he  hllM  acted  vpry  j,,diriously.  Aud  the  work 
the  process  of  editing.— New  lark  Medical  Journal,  ,  iBDOw condensed— brought  fully  into  accordant  with 
December,  lSfi6.  jj,e  phannacological  opinions  in  vogue,  and  can  be 

Of  the  many  works  on  Materia  Medica  which  have  '  used  with  great  advantage  as  a  handbook  for  oxami- 
appeared  since  the  Issuing  of  the  British  Pharmaco-  ,  nations. — The  Lancet,  December,  1W5. 


(1  ARSON  (JOSEPH) ,  M.  D., 

v^  Pro/tjifior  of  Materia  Mtdirxi  and  Pharmacy  tn  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ac. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE   COURSE   OF   LECTURES   ON  MATERIA 

MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  three 
Lectures  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Medicines.  Fourth  and  revised  edition,  extra  cloth, 
$3  00.     (Now  Ready.) 

BOYLE'S  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  TnERAPEU- 1  CARPENTERS  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF 
Tics;  including  the  Preparations  of  the  Pharma- 
copeias of  London.  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  aud  of  the 
United  States.  With  many  new  medicines.  Edited 
by  Joseph  Cabrmi,  M.D.  With  ninety-eight  illus- 
trations.   In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  about  700 

^St^i^t^Jl^r^it^?L^n^  r,  !  D*  JONOH  ON  TH E  THREE  KINDS  OF  COD-LIVER 

CHBICTISON»8  DI8PENSATORY;  or,  Commbhtart       0rL>  with  their  chemical  and  Thera|*utic  Pro- 


Alcoholic  Liquor-*  ix  Health  axd  Disease.  New 
edition,  with  a  Pre  face  by  D.  F.  ^oxdie.  M.D..  aud 
explanations  of  «cientini-  words.  In  one  neat  12mo. 
volume,  pp.  17&,  extra  cloth.    60  cents. 


on  the  Pharmacopeias  of  Groat  Britain  and  the       pertica.    1  vol.  12ino.,  cloth.    73  cents. 
United   States;  comprising  the  Natural   History, 
Description,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Actions.  Uses, 
and  Doses  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
8econd  edition,  revised  and  improved,  with  a  Sup- 

S lament  containing  the  most  Important  New  Reme- 
ias.  With  copious  additions,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  large  wood-engravings.  By  R.  Eolbs- 
veu>  Griffith,  M.  D.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  over  1000  paces,  extra  eloth.    $4  00. 


MAYXE'S  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERAPEUTICAL 
RRMKMRRAxrRH.  With  every  Practical  Formula 
contained  iu  the  three  British  Pharmncopoeias. 
Edited,  with  the  addition  of  the  Formulae  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  by  R,  E.  Griffith,  31.  D.  In 
one  12mo.  volume,  300  pp.,  extra  cloth.    75  cents. 


14 HnntT  C.  Lea,'b  Prmmunoitt-KPaftpicgy).     . . 

SVKOSS  [SAMUEL  D.),  M.  D., 

*■*  Prtfmor  o/aVnrmr  f»  fta  Jtfonoa  JMfaal  tW        »/   ■  ■  "-i<Wj.*Ia. 

ELEMENTS    OF    pATHOLOGICAl,   ANATOMY,     TMitf   edition, 

taoroagblynriaadftad  maJIytaproTad.    In  dm.  I  a  tire  m,.i  >F>y  iiialniH ••*■••  nhw 
of  noailj  SflO  page*,  with  afcoat  thraa  haadrod  inn  1.. -..iii.i-.ii    Bu>illni,if  iUA» 

Uif*  Drnmbtr mra from  original  dnwtofi  j  «rtimi.,ih.     (1  00. 
Tk*  tnt  koaatlral  •xaentlcn  of  tab  nluUt  work,  mil  il..    ,..„■.■!-.  I  inrlj  low  frit*  at  valet  k 
fa  oflarad,  aaoald  oowpiind  (or  tt  a.  flaw  ta  Uw  library  ri  ant?  prartlUoMr. 


J0SB8  {C.BANDFIBLD),  F.R.8.,  and  SJBVSKVfG  tM>.  JE),  JT.  J>„ 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.  Ftwt  America* 
odttlon, nriMi.  —" -  "li  i  'nihil  mil  alaitj  null  ■■■In mi  iri  iifl  minhj  U 
n«  iMf*  uid  bMMifuTJT  printad  oetaro  •ofaak*  of  Mil  j  T»  pagan,  extra  eJMa,  $J  M. 
Hartal mH  alM*  roatraJaa  ulbi  MJhhyj  l  nl  anp  m— I  hmllpillm  lttiiaaHUi  ■! 
■I  loagtf  thavftrlena  annjoeU  UNM  of  la  eiantde^alltoriie.iaaWatafpaiaoIeej*.  W.uW 
danelUf wot*}  MMOMbj.  aa  It  doae,  u  a*H-   «  Ufa  IUbo  aaderlaka  ft  ■fMM  eaaJj3»  of  «•«■  "■»■ 


HiSmntlM.u , ,_. ,_. 

, ■  etJatim  nw  of  taowladfe  la    Mm,  a*  U  woatd  lanln  a  anaBapja 

t   la  pill   l»atil   aaataaej,  *•  aaaaef  too    ewtaaratloa  of  aaarir.emrj  aaajejat  01 
»nw| BH* nana tW etaaaal ft! aii—itr of  alho-    "  — v  — —- *-  *--* ' 

W.  ham  lent  tad  amd  of  a  haad-beok  of  pataeio- 
ckal  aaataar  •■**  aaoala  thoieaaalj  reieet  tba 
preaaat  etata  of  UM  eateaee  la  Um  traiilaa  Mm 
m  Ma  aaaltararaai  la  aattalted.  Wlthto  tbellatltaof 
'  — ' — laoetaTo,  ire  bate  the  iratUaee  of  thia /real 
...   ..  ....,.„,  ........ ,j  4^.. 


a  obaiaeaar  thataaarr 
beta  Par  I  ■»■■>■■»> 

10  tfca  aJyaMaa  araaiat  Wt— afaay 


TfOKITANSKT  {CARL).  U.D., 
A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMT.     Translated  by 


Ql.tTJB'S  ATLAB  OF  PaTHOI.Of 


TX71LLIAM8  {CHARLES  J.  B.),  M.D., 

Prvfmnr  of  CHntca!  Jfoflctne  fit  UnlocrlUy  (?Meg*.  Low&m. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.    An  Elementary  View  of  the  Cause*. 

Natnro,  Treatment,  Diagnosis,  and  Prognoali  of  Dtaeaao;  with  brief  ranarka  on  Ujfitmti. 
or  Ihapmnrrallon  of  health.     A  new  American,  from  the  third  aed  reTteed  London  ediLna 
In  ono  ocUto  Tolnma  of  about  5I>0  pages,  aitra  oloth.     *>3  £0. 
The  nneqalrscal  fa»or  with  lrhleh  1Mb  work  he.  I     A  [nil-book  Id  whleh  no  otb«  la  oar  taanaae  I" 
b.<?n  rerelTed  bj  l  he  pro  fen  I  on.  buih  in  Bsrope  aad  I  ooia  parable.— CftariWnni  JOd.  Aanial. 

So  irork  baa  eeer  achk-Trd  nr  laelntmlaad  a  nore  Hour,  a  kab*l«l|e  of  iboM  pml  anarlplM  •( 
d.wrvod  nuslatiua.—  Virginia  M~t.  aaif  Sary  '  palboliaT  aa  which  alan  ■  orren  pra«Mr  raa  h> 
/.,urn/iJ.  {  tounJ.d.     The  aaealala  Hy  J  >orh  ■  nri 

One  of  the  h«t  wo-lt.  oa  the  enhjatt  or  wbloh  It  j  ™*  •»  SHet"  *w"  ^■SaaaialaaL'b  ""*  lb" 

It  hu  alroadr  mo.in.cied  t«— If  to  the  tilth  r-fard  EJw!nuir.,'*S  H^fiti]*?.'  —  ili^yfi-*^ 
^/  rh«  nHii..L.  >-j  w.  h...  «.n  ...  *h.,  — .     it.  h  tjnam-  ha*  eoarvrrad  oa  ajealciaa  bv  taa  aaa- 

Oil   the  plan  of  lhl>  onn.     It   !•  the   Prfwr  of  lh°  '■  £Ma»°aipr."meat*f  -hfth  he°ha<  ao'ai 


jtionn  pradilioner,  the  Xunia  of  IbeaeleadOe  una.—    in     >urr.<>.ru]]r  labored.  aa,l  la  >hlea  ha  h*Ma  aa 


'  dl>tln|ultb«l  a  po.lUoa,- 


ITeney  C.  Lea's  Publications — {Practice  of  Medicine). 
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JPLIXT  (AUST1X).  M.J)., 

-*-  Professor  nf  the  Principle*  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  BiJleme  Med.  College,  JF.  T. 

A  TREATISE    OX    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF 

MEDICINE ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  large  and  closely  printed  octavo  volume  of  nearly 
1000  pages ;  handsome  extra  cloth,  $6  50;  or  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands, 
$7  50.    (Just  Issued.) 

From  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Etiition. 

Four  months  after  the  publication  of  this  treatise,  the  author  was  notified  that  a  second  edition 
was  called  for.  The  speedy  exhaustion  of  the  first  edition,  unexpected  in  view  of  its  large  size, 
naturally  intensified  the  desire  to  make  the  work  still  more  acceptable  to  practitioners  and 
students  of  Medicine;  and,  notwithstanding  the  brief  period  allowed  for  a  revision,  additions 
have  been  made  which,  it  is  believed,  will  enhance  the  practical  utility  of  the  volume. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  once  more  to  commend  '  ranked  among  heavy  and  common-place  works,  while 
thie  work  to  the  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine  !  the  unmistakable  way  in  which  Dr  Flint  give*  Ma 
who  seek  for  accurate  information  conveyed  in  laa-  J  own  views  is  quite  refreshing,  and  far  from  common, 
guage  at  once  clear,  precise,  and  expressive. — Amer.  ,  It  la  a  book  of  enormous  research ;  the  writer  is  evi- 


Journ.  Mtd  Sciences,  April,  1867. 
■  I)r.  Flint,  who  has  been  known  in  this  country  for 


dently  a  man  of  observation  and  large  experience; 
his  views  are  practically  sound  and  theoretically 


many  year*,  both  ac  an  author  and  teacher,  who  ha*  '  moderate,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  eomniendinsr 
discovered  truth,  and  pointed  it  out  clearly  and  die-  "•  ™9n"™  °T  to„oar  ™ad"?  -*■*"»  Jfaffcwl 
tinetly  to  other*,  investigated  the  symptoms  and  na- .  Press  ana  Circular,  May  16,  1800. 
tural  nUtory  of  disease  and  recorded  its  language  and  '  In  the  plan  of  the  work  and  the  treatment  of  indt- 
facts,  and  devoted  a  life  of  incessant  study  and  \  vidual  subjects  there  is  a  freshness  and  an  originality 
thought  to  the  doubtful  or  obscure  In  hi*  profession,  which  make  it  worthy  of  the  study  of  practitioners 
has  at  length,  in  his  ripe  scholarship,  giren  this  work  ,  as  well  as  students.  It  is,  indeed,  au  admirable  book, 
to  the  profession  as  a  crowning  gift  If  we  have  spoken  |  and  highly  creditable  to  American  medicine.  For 
highly  of  its  value  to  the  profession  and  world ;  If  we  clearness  and  conciseness  la  style,  for  careful  reason- 
have  said,  all  considered,  it  is  (he  very  best  work  j  ing  upon  what  is  known,  for  lucid  distinction  between 
upon  mcdicdl  practice  in  any  language:  if  we  have  .  what  we  know  and  what  we  do  not  know,  between 
spoken  of  Its  excellences  In  detail,  and  given  points  '  what  nature  does  in  disease  and  what  the  physician 
of  special  value,  we  hive  yet  failed  to  express  in  any  ■■  can  do  and  aheuld,  for  richness  in  good  clinical  oh- 
degree  our  present  estimate  of  its  value  as  a  guide  in  '  serration,  for  Independence  of  ntatement  and  opinion 
the  practice  of  medicine.  It  does  not  contain  too  much  '  on  great  points  of  practice,  and  for  general  sagacity 
or  too  little :  it  is  not  positive  where  doubt  should  be  ]  and  good  judgment,  the  work  is  most  meritorious, 
expressed,  or  hesitate  where  truth  is  known.  It  is  '  It  is  singularly  rich  in  good  qualities,  and  free  from 
philosophical  and  fpecnlative  where  philosophy  and  i  faults. — L*tndon  Lancet,  June  23,  1806. 
speculation  are  all  that  can  at  present  be  obtained,  ,  .A,la_,u-  A„#  _„_»,  .  _i._  -|v_  «,„,  v._  __„ 
but  nothing  is  admitted  to  the  elevation  or  established  !  *n  *>""* !%SLw?«ft^;«^S  JS?.!? 
truth,  without  the  most  thorough  Investigation.  It ,  2E*\  J™"  *d„m In W  TJrl  KZm*\£J£%!L? 
is  trulv  remarkable  with  what  "ven  hand  this  work  !  ™\  "£*'■  J0*  on2y. J«7 M.*lRbJe;    n^f^ln«; 


has  been  written,  and  how  it  all  shows  the  moat  eare- 


i  snd  concise,  but  in  every  respect  calculated  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  professional  men  of  every  class. 


SiiaSTi  '^r^iinSle  oTlm^let^it  '  The^den' has  'p^eXdTo  him, in  the^ine* 
«u f5™  \x?VJ,^Jl£*?~)  m.  hnmrX^tolii  '  P««lble  manner,  the  symptoms  of  diseaaa,  the  prin- 
still  r.  jBsiItutesthe  ve  ry  be  a  which  h«n"^"r'*d|f  ^  ,  hl  h  h  •  u  ftdeFhlm  ln  it,  treatment,  and 
can  at  present  produce.     *\^  hen  knowledge  is  in-  ,     P  d|acnIt|€g  which  gftTe  t0  u  Burmoonted  in  order 


creased, "  the  work  will  doubtless  be  again  revised ; 


to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis.    The  practitioner, 


meanwhile  we  shall  accept  it  as  the  rule  of  practice.    J"?"1. "  ™  -  ™"V "J* ,"E™2LMJ7L  C,«  .i,"  ""• 
»..«-„  #A  v^  „*.*  e..~~    t~.~~.~i  v«k  mwi  besides  baring  such  Aids,  na*  offered  to  him  the  con- 

-Bvfalo  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Feb.  1867.  dMkm  wMc  *  th0  experience  of  the  profeil80r  hHR 

He  may  justly  feel  proud  of  the  high  honor  oon-  :  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  in  reference  to  the  relative 
ferred  on  him  by  the  demand  for  a  second  edition  of'  merits  of  different  therapeutical  agents,  and  different 


his  work  in  four  months  after  the  isiue  of  the  first. 
No  American  practitioner  can  afford  to  do  without 
Flint's  Practice.—  Pacific  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
Feb.  1S<>7. 

Dr.  Flint's  book  is  the  only  one  on  the  practice  of 
medicio*  that  can  bone  fit  the  young  practitioner. — 
Nashville  Mtd.  Journal,  Ang.  1S66 

We  consider  the  book,  in  all  Its  essentials,  as  the 
DAst  adapted  to  the  student  of  any  of  our  numerous 


methods  of  treatment.  This  new  work  will  add  not 
a  little  to  the  well-earned  reputation  of  Prof.  Flint  as 
a  medical  teacher.— JV.  Y.  Med.  Record,  April  2,  1866. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  profession 
this  valuable  and  practical  work  on  the  practice  of 
medicine,  more  particularly  as  we  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  appreciating  from  personal  observation 
the  author's  preeminent  merit  as  a  clinical  observer. 
This  work  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  groat  merit,  and  we 


text-book  Hon  tht*»uhject. — S.Y  Mtd.  Journ.,  Jan. '67.  j  feel  confident  that  it  will  have  an  extensive  circula- 
rs terse  conciseness  fully  redeems  it  from  being    tion.—  The  Jf.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Sept.  1S«6 


T)UNGLISON,  FORBES,  TWEED  IE,  AND  CONOLLY. 

THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF   PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:   comprising 

Treatises  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Ac.  Ac.  In  four  large  super-royal 
octavo  volumes,  013254  double-oolumned  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  leather, 
$15;  extra  cloth,  $11. 
***  This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  contributed 
by  sixty-eight  distinguished  physicians. 


The  most  complete  work  on  practical  medicine 
extant,  or  at  lea»t  ln  our  language. — Buffalo  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

for  reference,  It  Is  above  all  price  to  every  practi- 
tioner.—  Western  Lancet. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  medical  publications  of 


the  day.    As  a  work  of  reference  it  is  invaluable.— 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

It  has  been  to  us,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a 
work  for  ready  and  frequent  roference,  one  in  which 
modern  English  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous  light. — Medical  Examiner. 


BARLOW'S  MANI'AL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE.  With  Additions  by  D.  F.  Co.vdik, 
M.  D.    1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  U00,  cloth.    $2  50. 


HOLLAND'S  MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLEC- 
Ttoxs.  From  the  third  and  enlarged  English  edi- 
tion. In  one  handsome  octavo  volume'  of  about 
5(H)  pages,  extra  cloth.    |3  50. 


Henry  C.  Lea's  PvaUOXTSSm — {PrattiM  of  Medicine). 
II  IRTSBORNB  [BENRT).  U.D., 

■*J  fyf.l.-r  '■/  Hg.jttK!  in  Me  DnlrmUy  '■/  !'■  n 

ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  ami  PRACTICE!  OF 

CISS.     A  hun.lv. WW  fet  Stadi  ■  In  oh  hanilaoow 

viilum*  of  about  350  pagaf,  ctra.lj  prinMtl  on  iinall  Ij[t.  cUtli,  JI  38.  half 
(JkjI  Jiurw/.) 

r4ta]  (MapHoa  -in.  irhiea  tola  «..rk  ha*  mat  ihowa  iti.t  i;.- 

•ltd  practical  mpJitiiie,  tv  as  La  niani  lli«  v.m.1..  not  milv  n(  tin  aludi  i  ■ 

tlouer  who  darim  to  acipiaiiit  him-  If  with  ib-  rmlia  of  tmit  i<<iim  to  anialiaal  ■ 

am  Mil  ""■■ irtw  ■'••■•■   HHiriku  mi  ■■»»■>  wmh  i.i-i^w 


,1.:!','" 


U«Mj  uf  I 


TT^r^.V  (THOMA--:  U.  D„  .<■-■. 

LECTURES    ON     THE     PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTJ 

rilVEIC.  Dtlivtwl  it  King 'i  I  no-  Amnion,  (r™  lfa>  laal  w.  -* 
•ml  *Dl»rC>.l  BaclUb  adltioa,  «iH'  jMliliim,  by  D.  1k-i.  i:«»n,  «  It,  •  •<•«  J 
"A  ■-- JT-i  TrnMtT  oa  ih«  Di.««™  of  ChtldMn,"  to     With  ■ 

n»e  Itfu-tratimn  on  wood.     In  on*  T«ry  !«■(•  nod  haiulfotna  mining,  ihi|> 

uvrr    HO)  olOHIJ  prinlad   p*C>i  in  awiill   lyp*  ;    aura  elolb,  »6  ill;  •Lruacly  »   a»t  a 

Wilier,  witli  rtlMd  Iwndi,  t  <   Ml. 

to  be  kwork  "hid  ihonlJ  lia  nn  lh<  Labia  of  orarj  plir'b-ian.  and  ha  la  iVtnl 

adattt,  ertry  omirt  ban  l»<u  uimia  lo  conrlpiua  Hi  -  ■  •WaaMaav 

Ulnt  within  •  eonvgnlant  sampan,  am]  at  «  i-.rv  rpaminabla  price,  I"  plaeo  It  altkla  mil  «f  »l 

■  ..I   oaUiwd  torn,  Iho  work  oootaim  tlir  waiter  cif  al  1m-'.  il...      ■ 
M&duittl  II  Mil  of  the  i-arapvti  xrirki  now  oIkpI  to  tba  Avar-loan  prubuian,  ah.:,  a*  wuu 
gal  Maoattra  makei  it  in  «I<.'oailinj;l)>  adrantiva  volnina. 


■ 
,   .1    i,  .........    i. 

■ 
IT. ik   in  Miomi,  Caw     r.wi.l.,..!  -. 
MiMriif  oftM  Lenta  - 

•BARCLAY  [A.  rV.),  .1/    D 

A    MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS;  bring  an  Analr-l 

:    I    SfBJBtomi    of   I.'i   MM  ■  -  I    and    run- 

lnouan,    ' 
A  warH  at  Ibi..-i.-   pn 
jr.il.  fnnM  «aj  dual  1. 

TpGLLRR  [BENRT  wiu.iwh.   1 
-*■        ma** 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE    LUNGS    AND    AIR-PA 

PatntajTJ,  1  iyaptonii    >r-l  Traaiananl.      Fc.ra  lha  atawia  al 

Engllth  t.litlou.     lu  ouo  buibuui  octavo  iiilumo  ..I  aboat  101  |>aga>,  .1 


1  uluiu*  »t  ill  }<ai;>K,  tilracloin.     »3  M). 


■ 
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ffLLVT  (A  USTLV),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Principle*  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Belletme  Hospital  Mud.  Otlhge,  N.  T. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EXPLORA- 
TION OF  THE  CHEST  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OP  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE 
RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  595  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  50.     {Just  Issued.) 


PremiKing  thtu  observation  of  the  necessity  of  each 
student  and  practitioner  makiug  himself  acquainted 
with  aa»cnl tatlon  and  percnaaion,  we  may  »tate  our 
honest  opinion  that  Dr.  Flint' ■  treatise  in  one  of  the 
most  trustworthy  guide*  which  he  can  consult.    The 


free  from  that  tendency  to  over-refinement  and  unne- 
cessary minuteness  which  characterizes  many  works 
on  the  same  subject.— Ihibiin  Medical  Press,  Feb.  6, 
1867. 

In  the  Invaluable  work  before  u«,  we  have  a  hook 
of  farts  of  nearly  600  pages,  admirably  arranged, 
dear,  thorough,  and  lucid  on  all  poiuts,  without  pro- 
lixity; exhausting  every  poiut  and  topic  touched;  a 
monument  of  patient  and  long-cnutiuufd  observation, 
which  docs  credit  to  Us  author,  and  reflects  honor  on 


American  medicine.— '.df&zn/a  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour- 
nal, Feb.  1867. 

The  chapter  on  Phthisis  is  replete  with  Interest; 
and  his  remarks  on  the  diagnosis,  especially  in  the 
early  stages,  are  remarkable  for  their  acumen  and 


style  1*  clear  and  distinct,  and  is  also  concise,  being  Kreat  prHCtical  value.    Dr.  Flint's  style  is  clear  and 


elegant,  and  the  tone  of  freshness  and  originality 
which  pervades  fats  whole  work  lend  an  additional 
force  to  its  thoroughly  practical  character,  which 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  for  it  a  place  as  a  standard  work 
on  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system.  —  LoncUm 
Lancet,  Jan.  19,  18«7. 

Thin  is  an  admirable  book.  Excellent  in  dwUll  sud 
execution,  nothing  better  could  be  desired  by  the 
practitioner.  Dr.  Flint  enriches  his  subject  with 
much  solid  and  not  a  tittle  original  observation. — 
Banking's  Abstract,  Jan.  1867. 


J£Y  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  OX  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEA8ES  OF  THE  HEART.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of 
nearly  500  pages,  with  a  plate ;  extra  cloth,  $3  50. 


We  question  the  fact  of  any  recent  American  author 
In  our  profession  being  more  exteusiv«ly  kuowu,  <>r 
more  deservedly  esteemed  in  this  country  than  Dr. 
Flint.  Wp  willingly  acknowledge  his  success,  more 
particularly  in  the  volume  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  in 


maklngan  extended  personal  clinical  stndy  available 
for  purposes  of  illustration,  in  connection  with  ca*e* 
which  have  been  reported  bv  other  trustworthy  ob- 
servers.— Brit,  and  Ft>r.  Med.-Chir.  Rt  vitio. 


c 


HAMBERS  (T.  K.),  M.  D., 

Consulting  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hosjfttal,  London,  Ac. 

THE  INDIGESTIONS;  or,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs  Functionally 

Treated.     Second  Edition,  revised.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  .100  page*, 
extra  cloth,  $3  00.     {Now  Ready.) 

and  practical  skill — that  his  success  as  a  teacher  or 
literary  expositor  of  the  mod  leal  art  constat*;  and  the 
volume  before  us  Is  a  better  illustration  than  it*  au- 
thor has  yet  produced  of  the  rare  degruu  in  which 
those  couibiued  qualities  are  at  his  command.  Next 
to  the  d I neases  of  children,  there  is  no  subject  on 


He  Is  pi>rhap4  t lir»  mo»*t  vivid  and  brilliant  of  living 
medical  writers;  and  here  he  supplies,  in  a  graphic 
series  of  illustrations,  bright  sketches  from,  his  well- 
stored  portfolio.  His  is  an  admirable  clinical  book, 
like  all  that  he  publishes,  original,  brilliant,  and  in- 
teresting.    Everywhere  he  Is  graphic,  and  his  work 


supplies  numerous  practical  hints  of  much  value.—  !  which  the  young  practitioner  is  oftener  consulted,  or 
Edinburgh  M*d.  and  Snrg.  Journal,  Nov.  18H7.  i  on  which   the  public  are  more  apt  to  form   their 

Associate  with  this  the  rare  faculty  which  Dr.  opinion*  of  his  professional  skill,  than  the  various 
Chamber  ha*  of  Infusing  an  enthusiasm  In  liia  sub-  phenomena  of  indigestion.  Dr.  Chambers  come*  most 
ject,  and  wo  have  in  this  little  work  all  the  element*  opportunely  and [effectively  to  his  assistance.  In  fact, 
which  make  it  a  model  of  its  sort.  We  have  perused  ib*n.  *re  few  situations  in  which  the  commencing 
it  carefully;  have  studied  every  page:  our  interest  practitioner  can  place  himself  In  which  Dr.  Chain- 
in  the  suhject  has  been  intensified  as  we  proceeded,  De™  conclusion*  on  digestion  will  not  be  of  service, 
and  we.  are  enabled  to  lay  it  down  with  unqualified  —**»»*»  Lancet,  February  23, 1867. 
prai,e.-A'.  1'.  Mtd.  Record,  April  15,  1W7.  |      Thin  u  one  of  lhe  mo,t  ^i^blo  works  which  it 

It  in  in  the  combination  of  these  qualities— clear  and  '  ha*  ever  been  oar  good  fortune  to  receive. — London 
vivid  expression,  with  thorough  scientific  knowledge  ;  Med.  Mirror,  Feb.  1867. 


JfULVTON  (WILLIAM),  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


LECTURES  OX  THE  DISEASES  OF  TIIE  STOMACH;  with  an 

Introduction  on  its  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  From  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edi- 
tion. With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  300  page*, 
extra  cloth.     $3  25.     {Just  issued.) 


Nowhere  can  be  found  a  more  full,  accurate,  plain, 
and  instructive  history  of  these  diseases,  or  more  ra- 
tional views  respecting  their  pathology  and  therapeu- 
tic*.—.4m.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1665. 


The  most  complete  work  in  onr  language  upon  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  puzzling  and  Impor- 
tant diseases. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Sov. 
1865. 


H 


ABERSHON  (S.  0.),  M.D. 

PATHOLOGICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DIS- 
EASES OP  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL,  (ESOPHAGUS,  STOMACH,  CiECUM,  AND 
INTESTINES.  With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  312 
pages,  extra  cloth.     $2  50. 


ZTUDSON  (A.\  M.D.,  M.  R.  LA., 

•*-*  Physician  to  the  Mtath  Hospital. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  FEVER.     In  one  toI.  8vo. 

lishing  in  the  " Medical  News  axd  Library"  for  18(17  and  1868.) 


(Pub- 
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I* UAt STEAD  (FREE MAX  J.),  M.  />.. 

-*-*         fcctur'mn  Materia  M^Hra  and  V*-n*rrnl  Di**'ix*n  at  th*  C»L  of  Phyi  and  Surg..  .%>«■  T-rk.  4-. 

THE    PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT   OF   VEXKKEAL  IMS- 

EASKS.  Including  the  result*  of  recent  investigation*  upon  the  ff  object.  A  nrw  ar,  I  r-- 
vised  etlitinn.  with  illustration!*.  In  one  large  and  handtfome  octavo  volume  of  C4"  laPr4- 
extra  cloth,  $5  00.     (Irately  h*n*d.) 

Daring  the  xhort  time  which  has*  clapped  since  the  appearance  nf  this*  work,  it  ha,«  a«puraed  lb* 
position  of  a  recoftnixed  authority  on  the  puoject  wherever  the  language  is  jpokon.  and  it*  transla- 
tion into  Italian  phown  that  it*  reputation  if  not  confined  to  our  own  ton  pie.  The  lingular  elemr 
new  with  which  the  modern  doctrine*  of  venereal  di*en*c*  are  get  forth  render*  it  adnvrahlv 
adnpted  to  the  ptudcnt,  while  the  fitlne**  of  it*  practical  detail*  and  direction*  a*  to  treat ra-Lt 
make*  it  of  great  value  to  the  practitioner.  The  few  notice*  subjoined  will  *huw  the  very  bLjcb 
position  universally  accorded  to  it  hy  the  medical  prew  of  both  hemispheres. 

Well  known  in*  one  «»f  the  be«t  Rutb'»rltle«»  of  the  whlrh  bathing  lie^o  feltln  KinjlNh  mer1:r;iHiTi  rs?n»-' 
preM«nt  day  mi  the  mibjeet  — BritMt  find  F»r.  Hint.-  —Brit. and  fhn-tffn  M*nt.-('hirurg  R*rmc.  J«a  .''•' 
OJtirnrg.  R:rt*w.  April,  lwi«.  (      Wh  hHV„  „„,  I||rt  wi|||  Hnv  wllU.h  „„  jlil{J  :r  „,„,.,. 

A  regular  *loro-hou*n  of  special  information.—  ■  onr  approval  and  praise  a*  the  mpo>ihI  t-dii':  n  '  Vr 
Ism  don  Lfiiuit,  Feb.  24,  Wi«.  l  Uu  instead'* wurk. — (Jinny  m>Ji*d.J'tnrn*it.**r\  J-i 

A  remarkably  clear  and  full  nystemHtie  trentlee  on  Wo  kn>ivr  nf  m»  tretitt**  in  any  lan^um.'-  w !,.-•'    - 

the  whole  subject — Lmid.  Mid.  Tim**  and  Gn%>tt*.  '  it*  eijiml  In  point  of  r<»mplefeneit-  :in-l  pr.iriiesl  -  n - 

The  Wt.  coiiiplPtent,  fiille-t    iiinu»«rHph  on  tliN  ■  l»licit_y  —  Hy*t»n   Mtdiml  ntd    Suryirttl   J..ur*   ■' 

subject  in  oor  In JimiM ire. — British  Aui*ri'mtin  Juurnnl  ••an.  :*».  ISM. 

.    ,,  ...  ......  «.„».'      The  honk  t«  one  which  ernry  prj«  nti<>:.»r  *)>••-■  1 

Iii>li*lHt**»hh  In  a  medical  library.— Partfir.  Jf«I.     ,1|lVfl  iri  ,,,„  IlilW„i(lll.  *„.!.  w>.  i.„,y  t.u:!.-r  -»t.  : 

nuil  Surg.  Jvtmi'il.  i  „M/V  n„(lk  np,ui  ,n„  M1,|»i^cl  whtcb  he  .•  ...*\|  .,, <  ,   «-■ 

Wi-  have  no  doubt  that  It  will  Hnper«ede  in  America  |  led-jo  a-  cmupeient  authority. — Hufftil"  M-  it*  ii  >i  . 
*rery  ntlier   treatise  on  Venereal. — Sun   FfUHr.txru     S»rgiral  J->nrnnl,  July,  ISM. 

M-d.  PrtuM,  Oct    ISM.  I      T1|(,  bl,Ml  Wl,rlc  wlt|,  W],tch  wo  »r*  *^inu  n'-.!   ^t  « 

A  perfect  Cdinpilatlon  of  all  that  N  worth  knowing  i  the  Tiimt  rouvenient  hand  l.-mk  f..r  the  bn»y  f.  i-.- 

on  vennrfal   di-«-a-eK  in  general.     It  fill**  u]>  a  ^np  I  ttouer — Cinrinuuti  Lnurtt,  July,  1>6I. 

(lULLEMEU  (A.).  ami  ftl'MSTEAP  (FKEEMAX  J.\ 

^~S  Hitrgriiit  tuthr  Hdpi'tal  dn  Midi.  J*        P& '/**+>  t  »•/  \'*h*t*'iI  /#»«»#i*«*  in  it,,  i\.ll*p.  f 

Phtfttii-ift'i*  and  Hurgmn*.  .V    1' 

AN     ATLAS    OK    VENEREAL    DISEASES.      Tinnslnrirf   mid    YA\u**\   U 

Frkkman  J.  Bi'MSTKAn.  To  be  ia.«ued  in  five  part*,  at  Three  DoHnr*  etch,  making  n  l:i:_-r 
iin](eriiil  4to.  volume,  with  2(>  platen,  containing  about  150  figure*,  beautifully  cult-rtrd.  n;»ir 
of  them  the  sine  of  life.      (Parts  I.  inn/  II.  now  rendu.) 

In  charge  of  the  celebrated  Hopitnl  du  Midi,  where  M.  Kieord  gained  hi*  immense  exi«*rien'". 
M.  Cullerit»r  ia  known  n*  «»ne  i.f  the  most  profound  Myf^iilognipht-ni  »'f  the  pre»»  lit  dry  Th-- 
Wi^rk  present*  the  result"  of  lii.-  observation^  ami  r«- fl«*f I i •  »n -  on  the  who!**  rotiiil  .if  \riu:t  ■!  i 
dents  and  nflVetions,  :m<i  i<  illu-tr:it«''l  with  :i  ■•omplrt*'  .-fi  if«  of  colored  ||.-it«  ».  ii]fr«-  si  i .  t  .i"»  ■■  1 
extensive  than  anvtbin^  of  I !■  --  kin-1  th.it  li;is  yt  l»'-en  l.-ii-l  ht'tore  tin-  |-r"ti-«-ion.  Tb»*  ti  i-  •■-"  r 
ami  e<litor,  I>r.  lWnust*  ad.  i«  so  wi-II  known  in  'Iih  rotintry  H"  :in  nut  I .  •  •  r  i  ?  y  on  the  »>)t  ;  •' *  .«'■  . 
n*  a  clear  and  elegant  writer,  that  liir  .•oiini<i*tion  with  the  work  i.^  Mi"ieu-nt  ^u.-nai.'i  v  t:.  :t  • 
Vjilne  will  be  iiieri>a<o>d  in  ]--i«-in^  throUL'b  hi-*  band.-. 

*+  *   A  .»<i»ev.imen  ol'  the  plat r.-  ami  tt.\t  si-nt  tree  by  mail,  on  rerript  of  2:»  ■•etit.i. 

BrrKT.KR  OX    FIIIKii-r.i:i>N('|i;TIS   ANI»    WUY.r-  M  f«:  II  K<*    ('LIXh'AL    1  Vn:«»lifrTl«  •  V  '••    \'- 

MA  I'M*    I'NKI'M'i.MA.     I -•   --a •  :»  v>i  \  ..i  .  ,-xtr  i  <|-|.  I"  ATI'  ».N    AN1»  nTHKI{  Mo|>l>  ofl'i,^;-      ■ 

cl.iih.  I'p    I  ."mi      «isl    'J.'i.  IM  \ii.No*..".     «i.-r-. »il  •■  I  ti-in.     ' v     ■      ■     ■ 

FI^KK  KI'M)  PKIZK   K><\\*<  — F.I.K   i».\  TIIK  IT-  1-Jm.>  .  •  vtia  i -!■-■ :..  pp    *"l      *1   i'. 

Fi:<  TS    uK    CI.SMATK    «•>'    Tn:i:i:i  i  l,o|-s    l»|-  W.\!.*lli:'>   rUti'lli'tl.  TUr..\ri*h    i«.\    In'    .■- 

k\>i:     \.\h  w.m:ki;n  «>.v  i  mi:  i.mmkm  k  «•:■       k  \-i.-  <»r  Tin:  ml  \i:r  am»  «•::!:  \  v     ■ --     * 

I'llK'i.VWi'V   ux   TIIK  liKVKI.'M'.MKNT  »iK  TT  'll-.j-I    Aiii.t;.-.m..  !:  .m  t  Ii-  ;l  -s  1  r.  ■. 

UK!' '  I.  L".      r  '  ^••-  ln*i    in  oin<  ii«m(   « ■(- 1  ,t  \  '  •   vitiiiiin-,         ii.ii^-'ii  I  .•  ■  1 1  •  I  'ii  •-•!  1 1 1  •:•.       1u-:l«   !..»  .  ■•    •    .     ■    .< 

••XI 1. 1  •■-■•!  Ii.      »]    I'll.  v  •!  M:i  ■  -if    U  '  p;u--.  vxtr.i  •■.■■'.,...      ».        ■ 

J  A   K'H-UE  i  A1.).  M  />. 

VELLOU"   FEVEI%,  ron*iiU»iv«l   in  it^   Hivforicnl,   I*nt lit ■l«»«rit*sil-   Ei.-- 

lo^i<al.  and  Thi-rapeiitii'.-il  K»'l;iti.ni-.  lnrlnilin^  a  Sketeh  nf  the  l»i«t'f»>«e  a*  it  \\.\*  ■■•  "'■-t 
iii  I'liil.i'lt'lphia  from  1  •»■■••  t>i  l^.il.  with  an  e\ninin:iti<>u  of  the  e>niiiei'(i>>ii<<  *■«*!!*••■:.  .:  .  •  i 
th»*  fe\iTw  kii'iwn  under  the  ^:i iiii-  natui'  iu  •■tiier  part-  of  temperate  n*  will  \-  •!■  f  ■:  .-,'. 
region*     In  twular:;e  and  haii<Uoine  octavo  volume-,  nf  nearly  1  J» •  * « •  pap-*,  extra  i-j    :i. .  *>T  ■  •'■ 

J)Y    TtlK  S.WtP.    AVTWtR.  

1\\  EI'MON  I  A  ;  its  Sti|»|>n«MMl  ('(unutlion,  rathulM^iruL  aii'l  El  ii  »!■*::  i--.il. 

with  A  u  tu  inn  a  I  Fever-,  im-lndni*;  an  ln-iuirv  int"  the  Kvi-teve  ui'.d  M  •  ■  1 1  ■  ■  i  .!:■:■  »  ■■! 
Malaria.      In  one  handsnme  oi-ta\o  vnlutne,  extra  r'.oih,  ««t  ii»n  p.i^f.      jM   ''•' 


/ 


YOXS  lUniiERT  />.),  K.<\c. 

A  TREATISE  ON    KEVEK:  or,  Si-liM-ti.»n<  frmn  ti  r«»urM«  .if  I.im  -'wr*-* 

on  I''c\er.    Ib-iiitr  part  of  a  Cniir.«.  ,,f  Tbe<-ry  and  Prai'liee  ••!"  .Medicine.    In  oi-e  t.e  it    •  "..«■■ 
Volume,  of  "{fiU  piij»e-.  extra  ill  th        *li    L1."". 

r.LVMu:  ux  fi:vi:u<;  tiikik  iii\«;x-»^In  r.\- .  ToiM)^ri.:x'-  \i.  1  K',iu:K>.>Nn:i;T\!N  »■  •  '•: 

Tlf'-i.o'-v    »M>  Tula  i  mi  st      In.iue   ■■•:.  ivn  v>iii:inf         I>;  -»  \  -  !•-.     I«.       •   ■:■  .it    -rr.i  i  ■  v.-ni :..--.    ■.      "   ;    **  * 
vf  Mio  jiui$ekt  leather,     fl  "'>.  \     «-vUjl«L"Hi      iJ  ."■'. 
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/ROBERTS  (  WILLIAM),  M.  />.. 

•*■  **  Lecturer  on  Mrdicine  in  the  Manchester  School  of  Medicine,  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  URINARY  AND   RENAL   DIS- 

EASES,  including  Urinary  Deposit*.     Illustrated  by  numerous  cases  and  engravings.     In 
one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  516  pp.,  extra  cloth.     $4  50.     (Just  Issued.) 

In  carrying  oat  this  design,  he  has  not  only  made    sivc  work  on  urinary  and  renal  diseases,  considered 

Si»od  use  of  Mm  own  practical  knowledge,  but  ha*    in  their  strictly  practical  aspect,  that  we  posses*  in 
rough t  together  from  various  sources  a  vast  amount  .  the   Kngli*h   language. — British    Medical   Journal, 
of  information,  some  of  which  is  not  generally  pos-    D**e.  $,  TSttS. 

sessed  by  the  pmlessloa  in  this  country.  We  must  {  We  have  read  this  book  with  much  satisfaction, 
now  bring  our  notice  of  thin  book  to  a  close,  re-  >  It  will  take  ltd  place  beside  4he  best  treatises  in  our 
grettlng  only  that  we  are  obliged  to  resist  the  temp-  i  language  upou  urinary  pathology  and  therapeutics, 
tation  of  giving  further  extracts  from  it.  Dr.  Koberts  ;  Not  the  least  of  its  merits  Is  that  the  author,  unlike 
has  already  on  several  occaxions  pi  seed  before  the  ;  some  other  book-makers,  Is  contented  to  withhold 
profession  the  results  of  researches  made  by  him  on  ;  much  that  he  is  well  qualified  to  discuss  in  order  to 
various  points  connected  with  the  urine,  and  had  tbu«  i  Impart  to  his  volume  such  a  strictly  practical  charac- 
led  us  to  expect  from  him  something  good — in  which  .  ter  a*  e*nuot  fail  to  render  it  popular  among  British 
expectation  we  have  been  by  no  tneaus  disappointed,  readers. — London  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  March 
The  book  is,  beyond  question,  the  most  comprehen-    17,  1SH6. 

*%  "  Bird  on  Urinary  Deposits,"  being  for  the  present  out  of  print,  gentlemen  will  find  in  the 
above  work  a  trustworthy  substitute. 


MORLAND  Olf  RETENTION  IN  THB  BLOOD  OF 
THE  ELEMENTS  OP  THE  URINARY  SECRE- 
TION.    1  vol.  Svo.,  extra  cloth.    7.1  cents. 

BLOOD  AND   URINE  (MANUALS  ON).    By  J.  W. 


Gairrrif.  0.  O.  Rbbsb,  and  A.  Markwick.     1  vol. 
12mo  ,  extra  cloth,  with  plates,    pp.  440.    $1  25. 

BUDD  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.  Third  edition. 
1  vol.  Svo  ,  extra  cloth,  with  four  beautifully  colored 
plate*,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.     pp.  300.    $4  00. 


ThANIEL  H.  TUKE,M.D., 

-LS  VI* 


T>UCKNILL  (J.  O.M.D.,         and 

■D  Med.  Superintendent  of  the  Devon  Lunatic  Asylum.  •M-^  Visiting  Medical  Officer  to  the  York  Retreat. 

A  MANUAL  OF   PSYCHOLOGICAL    MEDICINE;  containing  the 

History,  Nosology,  description,  Statistics,  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  In- 
sanity.   With  a  Plate.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  536  pages,  extra  cloth.    $4  25. 


TONES  (C.  HANDFIELD).  M.  D., 

*J  Physician  to  81.  Mary's  Hospital,  Ac. 

CLINICAL   OBSERVATIONS    ON    FUNCTIONAL   NERVOUS 

DISORDERS.      In  one  handsome   octavo  volume  of   348  pages,   extra  cloth,   $3  25. 

(Just  Issued.) 

Takeu  as  a  whole,  the  work  before  us  furnishes  a  .'     We  must  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  profession 

short  but  reliable  accouutof  the  pathology aud  treat"  of  this  country  as  supplying,  in  •  great  measure,  a 

luent  of  a  clans  of  very  common  but  certainly  highly  doflrieucy  which  exists  in  the  medical  literature  of 

obscure  disorders.    The  a<l  van  cod  student  will  flud  It  the  English  language. — New  York  Mtd,  Journ.,  April, 

a  rich  in  I  lie  of  valuable  facts,  while  the  medical  prac-  1S67. 
titiocer  will  derive  from  it  many  a  suggestive  hint  to 

aid  hi  in  in  the  dlagnoMis  of  ''nervous  eawes,"  and  in  The  volume  is  a  most  admirable  one — fall  of  hints 

determiniug  the  true  Judications  for  their  ameliora-  '  and  practical  tuggeslious. —  Canada  Med.  Journal, 

tion  or  cure— ^mer.  Journ.  Mtd.  Set.,  Jan.  1S67.         I  April,  It* 7. 


HARRIRON'8  ESSAY  TOWARDS  A  CORRECT 
THEORY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  In  one 
octavo  volume  of  202  pp.    tl  30. 

SOLLY  ON  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN;   its  Structure, 


Physiology,  and  Diseases.  From  the  Second  and 
much  enlarged  Loudon  edition.  In  one  octavo 
volume  of  .*>0  pages,  with  120  wood-cuts;  extra 
cloth.    *2  30.  » 


gjMITH  {EDWARD),  M.D. 

CONSUMPTION;  ITS  EARLY  AND  REMEDIABLE  STAGES.    In 

one  neat  octavo  volume  of  254  pages,  extra  cloth.     $2  25. 


C* ALTER  (H.  //.),  M.D. 
ASTIIMA ;  its  Pathology,  Causes,  Consequences,  and  Treatment.    In 

one  volume,  octavo,  extra  cloth.     $2  50. 


GLADE  (D.  2>.),  M.D. 

DIPHTHERIA;  its  Nature  and  Treatment,  with  an  account  of  the  His- 
tory of  its  Prevalence  in  various  Countries.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  neat 
royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth.     $1  25.     (Just  issued.) 


L 


ALLEMAND  AND   WILSON. 

A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE    ON    THE    CAUSES,    SYMPTOMS, 

AND  TREATMENT  OP   SPERMATORRHOEA.     By  M.  Lallbmawd.     Translated  and 

edited  by  Hknrv  J.  MoDougall.     Fifth  American  edition.     To  which  is  added ON 

DISEASES  OP  THE  VESICUL^  SEMINALE8,  and  their  associated  orqawb.  With 
special  reference  to  the  Morbid  Secretions  of  the  Prostatic  and  Urethral  Mucous  Membrane. 
By  Makris  Wil805,  M.D.   In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  400  pp.,  extra  oloth,  $2  75. 


Henry  C.  Lea's  Publications — (Ifiaeases  of  the  Skin). 


Tin'  -i\i  !i  American,  from  the  fifth 

D  Tl)luIU«    pf   llUltlj    )00    I*i"'    ""» 


RT/65WJV  ( A7.M SB 08 ) ,  /■'..K..S 
ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

ii.ti.1  rabund  KngUA  edition. 
sloth.     S4  &0.    Abo— 

A  SEMES  OP   PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  "WILSON   "N    DIS- 

EASES  OF  TOE  RKIV  »  <.,i. 

Usn  in  nqnliiUly  minted,  pfwnai  inntome  ud  I'etliolo^T  of  tbe  fV'a. 

mnl  embracing  neeurntc  rrprtwDiMWi  »f  "I" e  hundred  vnrietiee  of  ill "Jet  U 

Ititin  the  silo  of  nature.     Vrin.,  in  ertru  obth.  $&  SO. 
Ainu,  111*  Tell  und  Plate..,  bitund  in  out  haml.mne  volume,  nitu  <-lntb.     Priee  $1  60. 

»  rltwica]  vork  Ims  fur  tw-ntT  v«r«  ooaopfod  the  position  "f  the  1v*'ling  nulhuritj  oh  f»l*. 
,li.«i«  in  Hi.  Kni!li»a  l:.n-iii.-.-.  Ind  Dm  in  .Wiry  «f  the  author  keep*  It  «d  ■  le.el  w.ih  tte 
M  1  RtlaMH,  in  Iba  frtqnral  irii.-innn  wtiiph  U  roo*W«i  •!  ki-  budj 
i*  onnbl™  him  In  enter  thoroughly  into  detail  nn  .11  lb*  unljjeeti  mtawd   hi 
midernt*  price  plasm  it  within  the  reach  of  eve re  one  in  termled  in  thil  hpfl»iol  of  j— tl— .  ' 
Such  •  workailh*  »t  befurr  o-  1'  ■  i.rui  caphnt        We  can  .Hi.    - 
.  .     ■■  ,i     Mr.  witmn  iin-  i. >nii  been  neld    tlia  be-l  vi  n 


■       .-  v  rr.i-oor.1.  nd  .r.  ■.«»( 

-HI |.-n,.^.i.,ll..l^wl.lolnr.<.l.)ilTtr.<ml«i 

i.,iN...Il:-i,r.kil|.r .Mi...|lr».  .rUalwiotlMMi 

ibem  — .*,  £»•>[(  Jf-J.  ;omiil. 

Tli*  drawing  ■>•  very  perfect,  •  ••!  IK.  hill*  b*J 


■  r  |,:.ii--   1i:i:.truilTnil  the  lest,  mi. I  lii  lh"  li.leill- 

l.m  |>o  1.11. 1  .-|nr«t*ti     Tli.r-  -i"  iweutr  of  llir— 

plain*,  tu-atl*  all  uf  lbein  eolorcil  1"  u.lm-.  .ml  «- 
1   "liin«    wllli    ir.al    fl.Milr   tin    vart.iu.    (r,.a|i.   .,[ 
■KM  lr..«led  .it  In   Ihe  t>«d>  ot  ibe  work  — ft.- 
-    i.iut,  ISO, 


•IF  AUTHOR.  

THE  STUDENT'S  BOOK  OF  CUTANEOUS  MEDICINE  ami  Df* 

1(8  OF  TBE  Mil-.      In  "lie  very  hnndsonir  royal  limn    inliito..     $3  1(1.     (jVm*  JtaWo.) 
nr  rSI  vivi    IBTMOM  

HEALTH?  SKIN;   a  Popular  'I,  tl«lr,  tbrir 

Preservation  and  MiinageiaenL     One  vet.  12mo.,  pa,  IVI.  with  iiliulraljotu,  ttntk.     fl  1* 


fJBLIOAN  (/.MOORE),  M.  D.  M.  I!.  /  A., 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    DISEASES    OF    Till"    SK1V. 

Fifth  American,  from  the  tevond  and  enlarged  Dublin  edit  run  by  T.  W.  lUlthej,  Mil 
In  one  neat  royal  IS  ran    vidum*  of  *t'.J  page*,  eitra  cloth,     tl  (J.      i,l—>  ttaud  | 


B  M'Tii-n.  

ATLAS    OF    (TTANEOrs    DISEASES.      In    cue   Iir.utiftil   I 

•  oluiiie,  with  eii|ui.ilrlr  ooIOred,   plafr".  dc,  presenting  ulirrut  nni   hundred  t 
dueiu*.     Kitr.  cloth,  f  &  6n. 

.  ,  „|,il.-  .n.n,...  |i..w.rr>,  ainUi  i  ,.f  Hi-  peiknlncT  •■■!  Ireelwee 
.,    Il    eer]    dlffl cull,     HeTIrlhalM.     Il  p...«i.w.lli»  m..hl  it  rrl.lN,  .hKI  uj 

■     rl.liil.,  "i-l.ni.i I.li-,-' JJIVi-n      .l.-rrlplliiii.,    M,..|jl.(     Ike     leJIno.     >l> 

■:■-.■■ ■■...  ■      1  -■         ,.  H  .,  i.,l    >I,IH,    will    ..rT  ■ 


-l.l 


-J,.../.,.'..  V..i.  J 


JJLUER  (THOMAS),  M  l> . 

'  IV'il""  I"  l^i  ■■»*'■"  "-If"'""  "I  '■/  I'll '-'■•"u  '•../Ufi  H-*yO*t,  *e. 

H.SM'liOOK  OF  SKIN   DISEASES,  lor  Stndeirt'  and  PnotiHontr 

In  dd«  neM  rojwl  Itma.  volume  of  kbunt  300  pagw,  villi  ixu  |4mh.   iit-itW*.  |1  S 

(/M  tmmd  i 


Hexrt  C.  Lea's  Publications — (Diseases  of  Children).  21 


SJOXDIE  VZ>.  FRAXCIS).  M.  D. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Sixth  elitinn.  revised  and  augmented.     In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  bOO  c\<  r-t  \- 
primed  page*,  extra  cloth,  $5  26  ;  leather,  $«">  25.       (AW  Ready.) 

Dr.  Cwadie't  schi>'.*r»li!p,  acumen,  Industry,  and  ;  it  are  hsued. a*  all  practice  should  be.  up^n  a  f»n.'  ;.r 
practical  *ea*«  are  manifested  In  tbl*.  an  in  all  hi*  kn^wiedgi*  of  di*e:ii<e.  The  opportunities  of  i»r  '  l- 
numerous  contributions  to  science.  —Ur.  Halnua't  di«*  for  ilie  practical  study  of  the  di*e*sef>  i«f  ch.-::- t 
Sepvrt  to  Uu  American  Mtdfcal  AttrtciatiuH.  '  lmvr  hern  great,  and  Lin  work  U  a  proof  that  ttiry  f.m  *■ 

Taken  a«  a  whole,  in  our  Judgment.  Dr.  Condi*'*  !  Bul  lu?u  lhf*,WB  ■"•■*■  He  has  r*»d  ranch  1  -.i  k- 
tre«ti*e  !*  the  on-  from  the  peru-al  of  which  the  "T™*  ■"l* :  "d  w*  l,hl,lk  *»*•  w«.  "V  ***'  !-T  ^ 
prac:iiK.n^r  in  thi«  c*untrv  will  ri~  with  the  great-  lmt  lh*  Al»*r,r*n  ^^n*  «"«o1  ?nd-  '■  »■»•  '  w\ 
i*l  satisfaction- Wesfcrii  Journal  <tf  Medicine  and  !»■*■"■*.  »  ^««  U;»k  up.*  the  iiul.j.ici  uf  vl.il  .: 
Surgery  •  tr*"*ta  — J«*.  Journal  Ji—xfni  a*"ir/ice*. 

Inthed'partm»ntnfInfantlIetberap*uTle<.thewiirk  W»  proD'>nuci*d  the  fli>t  edition  to  bell '  b«-»:  w  rk 

of  Dr.  r.indie  if  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  Eng-  on  th**  di —»»#-..  ..f  <hiMr?u  iu  tli<*  English  .»i.*t   •*■•. 

li»h  language.— 7*A<  St4h>j*CQp*.  and.  u  •twiili-iau>liii<a!]  thai  1.*-  Im-*i.  puk  -:    *..  u  * 

As  we  said  before,  we  do  nut  know  of  a  b#tler  book  'li:i  r'«*rJ  ll  iU  ll'*1  light.— Jf"/i"if  £/«#«•  if  r 

on  Disease*  of  Children,  and  to  a  law  psn  of  n-  r*-  T]j^  Tl]llf.  ,.f  w>rhfc  i,v  n»t,r#.  miW«  on  t?  -  »V- 

oominendationsweTieldanunheaitatingcuacurrenoe  ^M^  wi.iri.il...  pi,  Tainan  i»  ca!:M  uj-.ii  i"  '    u    ;.t 

— Buffalo  Mtdtcai  Jwirnal.  wJiJ  ]|f.  uvl,tt.riAl„i  by  a! J,  arid  tj,»  w.rk  M  J.r.  '    s.- 

The  work  of  Dr.  Condle  in  unqu»«lionaMy  a  t«*«-t  di-  i.a-  ramvd  f»r  it-i-.f  in*-  r-h»ra»-t*r  ■  f  s  »i»J*  rr '  .«■ 

able  one.     It  is  practical  In  It*  rlmrsrt*r.  a«"it»  tnl**  f><r  »tud«-u'-.  shd  a  u-«-f>il  work  f->r  f  ■r.-i.'*'  ••l   if 

Imports;  but  the  practical  precepts  recvmwad-4  in  lii-jv  *ujf.ig-d  in  prsttire — .v.  1'.  Jf../.  Jim.^. 


T|7JE:5r  {CHARLES).  M.D.. 

Physician  t't  the  U'tipit'il/'ir  Si'i  fhil'lr*i*.  &*•. 

LECTURES  ON   THE   DISEASES   OF   INFANCY  AND  CHILD- 

HOOD.     Fourth  American  fW«m  the  fifth  revi»»<J  and  enlnrfr*-'!  Knfrli^h  e'i «!■»«?/      Jr   -r* 
large  and  handsome  octavo  volazue  of  r>j,»  tl'»»*ly.|iriijt»"J  |'»ge-.     Kitra  cloth.   j»4  ir^ 
leather,  $5  50.     (/m*T  itmtd.) 

Thli*  work  may  now  fairly  claim  the  j.'miti'.n  '»f  a  *iandrird  nutbority  nnd  meli"»I  r-!a*»!-.  7.~e 
editions  in  England,  four  in  America,  four  in  <J«rr many,  and  trari*l.ition*  in  Fren'-b.  Iht. ,*i. 
Dutch,  and  Ru.*«ian,  show  how  fully  it  ha>  met  the  w.-inU  «/f  the  pn#fe«»iori  by  the  *»«uriiL4-»  ■■?  .u 
view?  and  the  clearness  with  which  they  are  j#ff»*jr.t»-l.  Few  pra^.tjtioner#,  indeed.  Lav»  r.s'i  *i^ 
opportunities  of  observation  and  «-xj»-rj»-rj'-*-  *-ri.«*>fi  by  th*  Auih'T.  In  hi*  Preface  he  rema'ks. 
"The  present  edition  embodies  the  re»uJt*  u\  ]!'■  "  r*"-«»r'i#-d  **•••»  ar.d  of  r.*-»rjy  AM*  j.-^i-m'-rt^a 
examinatione,  collected  from  between  ';'»  '•'*''  anl  4',.l,"'»  •■liiMren.  »:/-.  d*ar:ri?  the  ywt  tw*:.'y- 
aix  years,  have  eome  under  my  care,  either  in  pubji"  ;r  in  private  prartire."  Trie  on i versa:  faw.r 
with  which  the  work  haa  been  received  ehow»  ibal  the  au;nor  lk  ma/ie  g'/O'l  use  of  these  ll^>u«] 
advantage?. 

Of  allth*  English  wTlters  «n  tre  4!*»aM-s  /  '!..!•  :•**.»  *?  »•.-!  4L,.1\,',;1  -CVvwA»*  /?^ci^w  '/  ,¥•'1. 

dren,  ther^  i*  cm  ■•!:*  *v  •■alir'-y  »a:.-f*c:   ry  i».  «j»  a*  '#/*//  fi«ryry 

Dr.  W*»t.     Fi-r  y^ar-  w*  hav*  i^.;4  j  :•    .j.  t.  '-t  s>        7     r   .    Tr,^  ,»       •*.-:.•  ir*   '»,  r*rir:   ■■•  -!  •• 

judicial,  and  hare  r»card*-d  i  m  a*  oa*  of  if.*  ;.  ir.*-^  «.4»*.,   .»  /■'    -»f»..   •■*  *-.  i  >•  «.    -. ,.  :  -.%    w  •■     l*r. 

living  ant  t^r.t.*- is  i>.«- CifSc^.'.  4*;-*r.a.*'.:  of  «.«J.-  w*t^  t  »  :t-»t  J  i  #*••  •  n  »•  ■/—■»'/*/!  «./••  :« 

caWci-r«*.  in  which  Le  i;  a.  »:  w.o.y  icl  wl      If.  s.wi».T^-..r..n*.^  :■■  '  ".r  a%!i...r.  ■  :.  ;  r:« 

wnting-  are  eLirac:«rix*d  by  a  *.jzx.i.  pra*!.»a:  v.w-  h,,.jK  ..  /a  ..,„  .  a;>:„  <1?  .;#i  ..,.  *„-..  ,&  »r»r  i  *r.»r.  *« 

m.nsens*.attLe»aiLet:ffle:ia:^*y^ar!^ttk'r.  fc,  ..r<fc||   w  .,„.,-,.«.  T».fc%.jf«i.  ***/ r-#   Jfc*^ 

ufthe  »■■*:  .sbT.ooi  stcfyati  \ur^'..^y,v      W*  0.t4Auru  j.,.tttt.ti 


Oummend  i:  to  a*l  a*  a  mo-t  r».:ab>  adTivr  ot  LVkij 
occui-fU  v:»:  tu*uj  tr«raii«-es  ->a  :ae  Mibe  »t  •-.*<• 


I/r   W*«:  •  w  ,f<»  ie*«{  it*  »**^r*'.*i*r.-f»!".*.r.  n  :>  !• 


will  wiery  fail  i  ■  i.*  ;  b«     :t  .•  ••.«.  > :  wit:  a  r*. r  ****  ?r  •'*  «7  >  »-^*     Tf.*  e     -..v.*  »**  r*  -..   ■  .»*■ 

Oi.-piiQ^.  -*ra::si*«.aada-^.a..ii-a:-.  :i*  '  •-  "^7   >*•»  -  ?'-f    "•*''»  •*•*•  »^»*   ■■— r-.*d 

mule  •c.:>r*d  ir.r  ,o»L  .at  ta*  w.rk  — *>*v»  Jf>4  s-.^.ar'y  *.«.  tjf  :a*  pr-.f~».'.L.  w.-.*r*T»r  !f  *  j-.,,,. 

<!#.  /  «.. .7.  / , >i r^ii,  X; r..X.l:V,  ■••■'■'■■  =•» •*   •  •  ^ ' «* -     Va t y  y. fc . *  * .     • . •  ;-*  •*  ■  p» 

t..«     ..     ▼.. —     .•..„...   ^  .      ....  ......^  ■     j  .>€.1#    »».  .w    ;    .-.  ^jrs.i  w. ..   •••   »*.v.-  »•;'#  '-"   »•• 

tr.e  fc*-:  *-:-■■. r.*.y   ->•&   :i*  i:»^:  *•   :1  •:  .--r*i 


^  *r^«^^   .i  a  »  **.•*.■.  k.  .■*    '..•  r   ■.*.    >r   ;  ■■  •■  *ig 


lia:  th*   prwtt;:;-.a»r  uc  f*y.i     W.-ta  .  :    — *    ,.T\   »'-.'»--t    .  s.-'.".r.:7  aa-S  ^.e.f'-'Vifci*-* 
mlsor  m*:»*r.  tr^  y.  li:  «■&..  avt  '.1*  t:-fct  sa-,v  t  :*    y^  y,#wr  ^  ^^ 


n*f*c**d — Tjr.  W^t'»  tt:*z'-j*m;\  yo*— -x^*  k  ;— r*-  _                             .                                 .... 

liar  Charon  ^**:*  aal  *«•«*** -,f  *x  ?»»***.*   ^*.»  •:*:•■•  a-*  >ar  vf  t;  *  r-..-..v.-,  i>*-.».*ct  ■■&  w.;th 

»tfTi.K-:*.-*i.!lrmv:j*i.-.f.  *t*i  iar^^:.;«:  :•-■.■**••  »■.'.".  :^<  a  .:  •»:..'■.:  ff*  «*»a  |-r"  ;;.--n. 

4f  :b»l  »:. !i  i.-.*h  .•;  .s  u*  m-.k..-.-,5  tf  t*. u%  *  :•-*•.  -a.-  r  ■-■./■■  •    *   *if  '.:>•■  '.-'.  ■**•■■?.  %r     ?!•• 

tru:a*.— -  ...  ■  .i^»;iw  -./ Jf^ii/.-»«  **••■.    .-rr.  *■■"■'     -■  »■      •*'   -  •'  *  "■  •*   •''■    *■■■:«••■  !.■■• 

W*  i.k--.  a/r-^M-tl  ::Mf>a  -»■:•#.■.*,•  ••  as:      .#,--.„.... .  .„  .  .4.*«. -,.«      .  ,.  >r,„»r 
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E\VEE>     XTTLUAM  P  .  M  h. 
A   TREATISE  ON   THE    PHVMCAL    ASU   MEDD,\L   THEAT- 

X£5T  OF  CHILDREX.     El*T«-.a  *,:•    -    »;-;.  -i.«  »..•--.:  1  .A--  :^;r -/steer,"  and  cor- 
racrjimj.     Ta  >*u  MCA/i  7;iaja«  jf  ^i-  r*¥**-     t-  *'; 
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rTHOMAS  (T.QAILLARD)tM.D.% 

•*■  PmfntHor  '»/  (.Utrttiric*,  &c  in  tltr.  Onilr.gr  of  Physician*  find  Surffmnn,  X  Y.t  Ac. 

A  COMPLETE   PRACTICAL  TREATISE  OX  THE   DISEASES  OF 

FEMALES.    In  one  large  and  handgome  octavo  volume  of  over  600  page;,  with  2Vf  illus- 
trations, extra  cloth,  $5;  leather,  $6.     {Now  Ilea*/ y.) 

In  this  work  Profewor  Thomas  has  endeavored  to  f apply  the  want  of  a  complete  treat iw  «.a 
Gynaecology,  embracing  both  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  requisite  to  the  di.«ea«e»  in  J 
accident*  peculiar  to  women.  The  investigations  and  improvements  of  the  last  few  year*  h\+* 
worked  so  great  a  change  in  this  important  department  of  practical  medicine  that  a  work  like  'h* 
present,  thoroughly  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of  the  subject,  can  hardly  U  I 
to  poiisess  claims  on  the  attention  of  every  practitioner. 

To  show  the  scope  of  the  work,  a  very  condensed  summary  of  the  contents  is  subjoined. 


Chapter  I.  Htntory  of  rterine  Pathology — II.  Etiology  of  Uterine  1>1»*>«mmi  in  America. — III  I»;«m—.» 
of  DlacaMe*  of  Female,  ftenital  Organ*.—  IV.  iMsoafci**  of  the  Vulva. — V.  Di««eai«e*»  «<f  tin-  Vulva  ■i-/<i/iu».  r 
VI.  Vaginismus.— VII.  Vaginitis. —  VIII.  Atresia  Valine.  —  IX.  Prolapsus  Vairinir  —X  Fi»:i:1*  ■'",• 
Female  Genital  Or^ana. — XI.  Focal  and  Simple  VhuIumI  Fistula?. — XII.  Ueueral  Remark*  mi  IriflAiiiin"  i 
of  th.>  Utcrnit.— XIII  Acuti>  Eudo-MelritU  an«l  Anne  M.-tritin.  — XI V.  Cervical  Endo  M.-trlti*  —XV  n.r-r.  •• 
Cervical  Met  ri  tin  —  XVI.  Chronic  Corporeal  Eudo- Metritis  and  Metrltl*.— XVII.  rinrailon  of  ih-  in  tI] 
Cervix  Uteri.— XVIII.  General  Consideration*  nu  Displacement*  of  the  rterua.—  XIX  A*cent  ami  Km-  -J 
of  the  I'teras. — XX  Ver*duus  of  thy  Uterun  — XXI.  Flexions  »!'  the  I'i.tuu  — XXII  Iur*-ri*i<>ii  ••'  th*  i':- 
rus— XXIII.  Pcri-UtorloeOllulitii.—  XXIV.  Pelvic  PerltonltU.—  XXV.  Pelvic  A W.-.-*.— XXVI  IVr.- 
Hflcmatocele.  —  XXVII.  Fibroin*  Tumors  iif  the  Ulerim  —XXVIII.  Uteriue  I'olvpi  -  XXIX.  <'A!.<vr  .-f  :  « 
rterun.— XXX.  Caucroid  Tumor*  of  the  rterus  —XXXI.  Epithelial  Caucer  of  the  rn-n:»  -  XX  XM  H  - 
eiiM»ii  resulting  from  Pregnancy.  —  XXXIII.  L>yr>ini>iiorrh<Ba. —  XXXIV.  Menmrhaait  ;ind  Me'r-orl  iu- 
XXXV.  AmtMiurrlnjea.  — XXXVI.  L.oic-.rrhoj;i.— XXXVII.  Sterility—  XXXVIII.  Ampmatiou  ■■:  ••"■■  '*■»*- 
vix  Uteri.— XXXIX  lWa-ei*.  uf  the  Ovaries —XL.  Ovarian  TuutoiY—XLI.  Ovariotomy — X  1.1 1  <r«^j..j 
Tumor*  {contiau&t).—X LIU.  bit.ea»u«  uf  (he  Fallopian  Tube*. 

Jj£ETGS  (CHARLES  />.),  M.  />., 

IjfUe  Pru/tMHitr  uf  (jfj^tttrict,  Ac.  i#i  J*.fftr*i*n.  Mtdival  Cttllryu,  Ph(bi*f»lphfa. 

WOMAN:    HER  DISKASKS  AND  TIIKIR  RKMKHIKS.     A  Si-ries 

of  Lectures  to  hi*"  Cln.*H.     Fourth  aud  Improved  edition.     In  one  l:ir;re  and  beaut ilul'j 
printed  octavo  volume  uf  over  70(1  p:tge*,  extra  cloth,  $5  00;  leather,  $rt  00. 

That  thin  work  ha*  been   thoroughly  appreciated  Every  topic  di»rn*»«««*d  by  the  author  ti>  r>*ndfr*d  •> 

by  the  profensiou  of  thixrouutry  an  well  an  or  Euro***,  pUlu  d»  to  be  re.sidily  niidei-t<><>d  by  ev.  w  •.indrat: 

In  fully  attested  by  the  fart  of  if h  having  reached  its  and,  f»r  our  own  part    w.«  eontidrr  it  u  >»    ."-::y  •  .  «*  ■' 

fourth  edition  In  a  period  of  lean  than  twelve  yexr».  the  most  readable  of  hunk-,  but  one  uf  pri  ■•  •■««  t..1.^ 

Iff*  value  haa  beeu  inurh  enhanced  hy   in  tuy  tiupor-  to  the  practl'tomT  enured  in  r >•■-  prm     ■•   ..f  >h.  ~+ 

Utiit  additiouK,  and  it  c<>ntiiliis  a  fnnd  of  u«eful  in-  dineasen  peculiar  to  femalcH. — S.Aui    Mfl  ~C:tir  ifv 

fnruiatl«tu,  conveyed  In  an  ea«y  aud  dvllghsful  ntyle.  cltvo. 


IV 


THE  SANK  Al'TllnJl 


m 


ON  THK  NATrRK.  SKJXS.  A.\l»  TRFATMKNT  <)F  rHII.IiRKP 

FKVKR.      In  a  Serie-  of  Letters  :iillre^-»*il  to  the  Students  of  bi^  Cla>.-.      In  orit-  i..kL  i«4.tue 
octavo  volume  ot  .'ioO  pa^e.-,  extra  ointh.      s?2  00. 

rtnCRCHlLL  [FLEETWOOhu  M.  />..  -V.  R.  LA. 

OX  THK  DFSKASKS    OF  WOMKX:    inoliitlin«r  tho^r  of  I*iv-ii:ui.  v 

nnd  Childbed.     A  new  American  editimi,  revised  liy  the  Author.    With  N«tti-  anil  A- :- 1  if  ■■-* «. 
hy  1).  Fiiam'18   Conihk,  M.  L>..  nutlmr  of  •»  A  I*raftii*:il  Treatise  on  the  Im-^h-.  •;  .  *  i>»: 
dren."     With  numerous  illu.-t ration''.       In  one  large  aud  huuiUome  nctavn  volume   -I   T»> 
pa^es,  extra  cloth,  $4   00;   leather,  $.">  00. 

A"  an  •-pit'one  of  nil  thit  i*  kii'wn  in   th>-  ib'part-  I  fulb-^f  and  iimst  r:ilnalt|e  in  the   E.^li-:.     a.^h** 
cut  of  medicine,  the  bonk  In'fure  us  in  J'.t1i.j|"-  the  \  —/>"'•/<«  .!/»■/».'//  Prt**. 


JJV  THK  SAME  At'THOR. 


ESSAYS   ON    TIIK    PrKRPKRAL    FKVKR,   AND    OTIIKi:    IMS- 

KXSKS  1»I-XMTLIAK  To  Wti.MKN.     S.-lected  from  the  writiiiirs  ..»"  Hiiti-h  Autl.  ■'•  rrr-.  i- 
or.i'  to  the  clu.-e   ot   tlii*   Ki^hteeiith  Ci'iiturv.      In  oue  ncut  nctnvo  \<duuir  ut  u*  .■  ..    I.-*1 

m 

pajje*;,  extra  cloth.      $2   .r»t>. 


B 


ROWS  (ISAAC  BAKER).  M.  ft. 

ON  SOMF  DISKASKS  OF  WOMKX  APMITTIXO  OF  srRt.K'.M. 

TRKATMKNT.     With   hatt-l>oine  illu-trati-in?.      One  volume  ?vn.,  t  xtra  cl  >;ki,  i>| 


:."' 


$1  do. 


ASI1WK.I.I/S  Pi:.\»TM*  VI.  Ti:i-:\TI**E  i»X  THE  I»!<.  I>EWEt>'**  TKE.MI^K  «».\  Till:   l»>i  \»*'- -    •■»    *T 

E\«*h<    I'Ki'l'I.MU    Tii    W'lMIX       ri  i*tr.u.-d    •»•  MALI.-        \V.:h   :.  u-ti..t     i-        M-     •:         i  •  ■      * 

("   -i  ^  di*ri  Vim!  trmii    H  i»-:>: :  -  ^    unl  I'»:\.ili*   I'r.. »  '  *■■  •  wit's   1 1.  •-  An*1.  n*"»   !■•■:    .'mr  ti'M    d*.    .•    ■        »   ■  » 

Turd  A  merit' .ih.  fi«>iii    tl  ■■   I  i-  .1  ■:  .1  ml  i-\  .  -•  .i    !.■  :j-  (ihi»        In    i<u.>   nit.iv<<    \>.i.iuk  ■  i    '.  ■     .  t»  ■•    **  J  ". 

d<oi   •■■  1 1 1 1<* ti.      In   oiu*  ni'i:i\'.t   i.i.niiif',  r\!u  il  'lli.  p'.irio,  I'xtra  r!>>t h.  t^  ,h> 

"f  •"•■>  l-»H*--     *■'*  ■"'■'■  t'oLnMlivr  PE    1.  1^H:K*»N    THE    Ii|*K«i*»r»    "T 

KI..UV  i»N  THE  ('".VkTITI'TI'-XAL  Tl.T.ATMINT  FKMAi  !.n      Tt.m-l.it.  d  t*»  «"   1»  M»i..    M    .*      »-* 

"r"   EEMALK  lMSEASE-"*      In  >iiif  in-:ir  ri»y.i!  l_'i  ■••  c>nid  •■■!  ti'-n       In  .  i.~  v  ti     *r  ■,  i-tmi  ■  .    1:  .  w.;a 

Vtiiuiue,  exti.t  cloth,  •>!  ah>>ut  2->>  p;i^ei«.     ^1  <*>.  bUiinT.-u*  «'<•••  l-culn.     pp    7 J»'      fi  T. 
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JJODGE  (HUGH  L.)f  M.D. 


ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN;  including  Displacements 

of  the  Uterus.     With  original  illustrations.     Second  edition,  revised.     In  one  beautifully 
printed  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages.     (Preparing.) 

Indeed,  although  no  part  of  the  volume  1*  not  em  I-  the  day— one  which  every  accoucheur  and  phy  vidua 

neatly  deserving  of  perusal  and  study,  we  think  that  should  most  carefully  read:  for  we  are  perMiadfd 

the  nine  chapters  devoted  to  this  subject  are  eepe-  that  he  will  arise  from  its  perusal  with  new  Idea*, 

dally  f>o,  and  we  know  of  no  more  valuable  mono-  which  will  induct  him  into  a  more  rational  practice 

graph  upon  the  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  manage-  in  regard  to  many  a  suffering  female  who  may  have 

roent  of  these  annoying  maladies  than  is  constituted  placed  her  health  in  his  hands. — British  American 

by  this  part  of  the  work.   We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  Journal,  Feb.  ISO  I. 
one  of  the  most  original  and  most  practical  works  of 


jyEST  (CHARLES),  M.D. 


LECTURES  OX  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Third  American, 

from  the  Third  London  edition.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  about  550  pages,  extra 
cloth.     $3  75 ;  leather,  $4  75.     (Now  Ready.) 

The  reputation  which  this  volume  has  acquired  as  a  standard  book  of  reference  in  its  depart- 
ment, renders  it  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  present  edition  has  received  a  careful  revision  at 
the  hands  of  the  author,  resulting  in  a  considerable  increase  of  size.  A  few  notices  of  previous 
editions  are  subjoined. 


The  manner  of  the  author  is  excellent,  his  descrip- 
tions graphic  and  perspicuous,  and  his  treatment  up 
to  the  level  of  the  time— clear,  precise,  definite,  and 
marked  by  strong  common  sense.  —  Chicago  Med. 
Journal,  Dec.  1861. 

We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  this,  the  second 
edition  of  Dr  West  «  excellent  lectures  ou  the  dis- 
ease* of  ft-males.  We  know  of  no  other  book  on  this 
subject  from  which  we  have  derived  a*  mnch  pleasure 
and  instruction.  Every  page  give*  evidence  of  the 
honest,  earnest,  and  diligent  searrher  afier  truth.  He 
is  not  the  mere  compiler  of  other  men'*  ideas,  but  hi* 
lectures  are  the  result  often  years'  patient  iuve-tiga- 
tion  in  one  of  the  widest  Holds  for  women's  di»ea«e — 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  As  a  teacher.  Dr.  Went 
is  simple  and  earnest  in  his  language,  clear  and  com- 
prehensive in  his  perceptions,  and  logical  in  his  de- 
duction*— Cincinnati  Lannett  Jan.  1S62. 

We  have  thus  embodied,  In  this  series  of  lectures, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  treatises  on  the  disease*  of 
the  female  sexual  system  unconnected  with  ge*latiou, 
in  our  language,  and  one  which  cannot  fail,  from  the 
lucid  manner  in  which  the  varions  subjects  have 
been  treated,  and  the  careful  discrimination  used  in 
dealing  only  with  facts,  to  recommend  the  volume  to 
the  carefol  study  of  every  practitioner,  as  affording 
his  safest  guides  to  practice  within  our  knowledge. 
We  have  seldom  perused  a  work  of  a  more  thoroughly 
practical  character  than  the  one  before  us.  Every 
page  teems  with  the  most  truthful  and  accurate  infor- 
mation, and  we  certainly  do  not  know  of  any  other 
work  from  which  the  physician,  in  aotive  practice, 
can  more  readily  obtain  advice  of  the  soundest  cha- 
racter upon  the  peculiar  diseases  which  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  elucidation.— B ritieh  Am.  Med. 
Journal. 


We  retnrn  the  author  our  grateful  thanks  for  the 
vast  amount  of  instruction  he  has  afforded  us.  His 
valuable  treatise  needs  no  eulogy  on  our  part.  His 
graphic  diction  and  truthful  pictures  of  disease  all 
speak  for  themselves. — MesUco-Chirnrg.  Review. 

Most  justly  esteemed  a  standard  work It 

bears  evidence  of  having  been  carefully  revised,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  the  fame  it  baa  already  obtained. 
— -Dub.  Med.  Quar.  Jour. 

As  a  writer.  Dr.  West  stands,  la  our  opinion,  se- 
cond only  to  Watson,  the  "Macaulay  of  Mediclee;" 
he  pos«e-«Hes  that  happy  faculty  of  clothing  instruc- 
tion in  ea»y  garments';  combining  pleasure  with 
profit,  be  leads  his  pupils,  in  spite  of  the  ancient  pro- 
verb, along  a  royal  road  to  learning.  His  work  is  one 
which  will  not  satisfy  the  extreme  on  either  side,  bnt 
it  i-  one  that  will  please  the  great  majority  who  are 
seeking  truth,  and  one  that  will  convince  the  student 
that  he  bun  committed  himself  to  a  candid,  safe,  and 
valuable  guide.  — *V.  .4.  M^.-Chirurg  Review. 

We  mu«t  now  conclude  this  hastily  written  sketch 
with  the  confident  assurance  to  our  readers  that  the 
work  will  well  repay  perusal.  The  conscientious, 
painstaking,  practical  physician  is  apparent  on  every 
page. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

We  have  to  say  of  it,  briefly  and  decidedly,  that  it 
is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  in  any  language,  and 
that  it  stamps  Dr.  West  as  the  /unite  princejm  of 
British  obstetric  authors. — Edinburgh  Med.  Journal. 

We  gladly  recommend  his  lectures  as  In  the  highest 
degree  instructive  to  all  who  are  interested  in  ob- 
stetric practice. — London.  Lancet. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  of  the  kind  so  complete, 
and  yet  so  compact. — Chicago  Med.  Journal. 


B 


T  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF 

ULCERATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.     $1  25. 

SIMPSON  (SIR  JAMES  F.)t  M.  D. 
CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.   With 

numerous  illustrations.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  over  500  pages.   Second  edition,  preparing. 

RENNET  (HENRY),  M.D. 

A   PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    INFLAMMATION    OF    THE 

UTERUS,  ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Dis- 
ease. Sixth  American,  from  the  fourth  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume 
of  about  500  pages,  extra  cloth.     $3  75.     (Recently  Issued.) 

From  tlu  Author**  Preface. 
Daring  the  past  two  years,  this  revision  of  former  labors  has  been  my  principal  occupation,  nnd 
In  its  present  state  the  work  may  be  considered  to  embody  the  matured  experience  of  the  many 
years  I  have  devoted  to  the  study  of  uterine  disease. 


Indeed,  the  entire  volume  Is  so  replete  with  infor- 
mation, to  all  apnea rauce  so  perfect  in  Its  details,  that 
we  could  scarcely  have  thought  another  page  or  para- 
graph was  required  for  the  full  description  of  all  that 
is  now  known  with  regard  to  the  disease*  under  con 
■Ideration  if  we  had  not  been  so  informed  by  the  au- 


thor. To  speak  of  It  except  in  terms  of  the  highest 
approval  would  be  impossible,  and  we  gladly  avsll 
ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  recomnieud 
It  in  the  most  unqualified  uianuer  to  the  profession. 
—Dublin  Med.  Prte*. 


Henry  C.  Lea's  Publications— (Jfid 
TTODGE  [BOOB  I.),  M.D., 

Lati  Prq/kMor  vf  Xldwi/rry,  4<t.  t*  (ft-  F-lwrrtf*  0/ Prnn*j/lt.i*l«,  *t. 

THE    PRINCIPLES  AMI    PRACTICE   OP   OBSTETRICS.     Din. 

trated  with   Ikrga  Hlhognjihta  platM  QoUalttini  MM  hoadrod  and  fIftj-niB*  tnnw  d.» 

OW001  wood  ■■lit..      In  am  Urge  and  twauiilwUa  art 

quarto  rolame  of  iii)  douLle-eijluiuiied  jJg.s,  ttrongly  bound  in  mi™  olotb,  tit      '  ' 


Jf«l.  <i.j  Barf.  J-. 


J  1>.   ll<.Jjf'.  boob  * 


w, ilJ 

I    I'.lll.-lll.lr   It.  I. 

UOtlra  wllfcinit  r.Y-  t..,m-  to  lk«  ,-.L,-[l.-.,t  r j  .*f  Hi" 

r.irk.    In  trpotnfhy  »  l«  Ml  H  i-.- 

.|..T  I-  -in  1  — rbL,  r  t..  »Imi  I.  11 1 1  v  ..::  ■ 

-lam  '-1-I1,..  ■  fi .  1  >■  f.jii.l  lulfir  lid  i.(  EujILb 

1  .  .. 

■     11.I.  II— If 

illbiMI  uf  „1..,|..|.,<-.— 
<*t<WCK.  Jfef.   J«™,(,   .1     I 

II  lar.rjr  largo,  pmfg-aljaad  "l-nnllT'!ln«lniI«il. 
■od  l>  DtMil  Up  (at*  I1>  [il»c.  u.nr  llii-  wurk...f  .(■  ,1 

ubmii-itlr -.    Miha  In.nni  »„.«.  , 

111.  J«ld-,ll).lhBbo.l—  fiJIaH   JMr.i.  J 

»*»  Specimen*  uf  thu  pl**8  ami  l«tltr-prcM  will  be  forwarded  lii  aojr  addtao,  !>••  bj  ■ 
■f  iii  cent,  in  iiualuga  1  tamps. 


boullfollr 

f..(  li.nrimoilll-/.  . 


S?S 


ffbUtHBB  [THOMAS  II).  .!/./>., 


ON  THE  SKINS   ANO  TUSK  ASKS  OF   PRKONANCV      PiM   Awrlm 

it. .in  Oh  Second  Mil  Enlarged  EnKliOi  K.minn.      Wiih  four oolored  {data*  "  I  f  I lutn"* 
on  wood.     Inone  bnuaaumo  octavo  •i>U»<  uft.Ln.ui  3110  pa*.-.,  eiira  eluth.  M 

The  repuU'irw  of  Dr,  Tnnner  aa  a  correct  ..Wrier  and  tkilfnl  UubsT  i«  aa  wldal;  kaevw  Hal 

hi  bit  pen   d« i"ilv  Bommandl    the  alio. ■' 

■    1    ..,.1    -.,.     ■ ..  L  aUonlion   in  the  horn  of  rendering  It  ■  mAI  |f*kla  M 

■in.itr*  io  little  (pace  i-  iipoally  accorded  tu  lh*  diaordon  ud  >9mih»  J 
llle  itrii'i'i  llatto  thai  *  trealiee  devoUd  In  llieu  rxclurivi-ly  would  Mem  tu  L<  >a  iin-rcai  <i  »«Uko 
In  in,  library  i.f  «v>rj  nut  king  prneiltioner.  Tin.  woj.*  of  lb*  work  m,.j  be  julc-l  u  —  the 
tnbjoinad  ,---■*- 


BUMMABY   Or  CONTBNTB. 
Ipaeral  01iaat**tl»ae  1)11  lb.  tilnlfl  nf  l'r"um   1  —II.  Thn  Slfaeanil  ■>vi-|.i..m  »f 

;.  Th.  uirk-i.—  -ui.-t.  a :i.:.iT-.-j-a..  -iv    ii- 

.    ■ 

.mi    -.,|.-,r,-,.i  . 


B.u.-.  mi. I  thrll   K-Tl|>r.«Ml   l[i«,i-u..  .'     .it.WJ-Il 

Hit  UrlMIf  and  Uimstlllts  1  iii«o..—  \l  I    Ths  Ul-I'lju.iuinl.  ul  lit.  OMIlit  I'l.nu. 


AN  EXPOSITION  OF  TUB  SIGNS    VNKSYMI 

NANCY.    mUxomrothor  Papers  on  Bubjnti.eunni    '  n-ikanwa 

and. I. In:  ■■■    .  :...::■     u.   .       -i  .--U 

^[ILLER  [11ESRV).  M.  IK, 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS, 

lb.  Troatmont  of  Chronic  Inflammation  of  lbs  I'.r.  11  and  Bod*  of  lh*  L'l.m.  iiwaaMMaJ 
■I  11  rjroqn**!  ^»»-"  uf  Abortion.  WiUi  abnnl  nna  bondrad  illu-iraii^i  on  wood.  I«  •«>» 
1  ct y  bauibiom*  uotavu  lotuiua  of  over  flUU  pj>n<t.,  aitra  etuib.     $a  Ti. 


miT.    T— ink  -lin.m.  wlib  iv.  4><a..r  .  Uat 
!Ta^alMa!a/«>t|a«aat'  «•£" 
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lifEIGS  (CHARLES  />.),  M.D., 

-*"-*•  Lately  Pmf**M*r  of  Oftrtetrics,  Ac  ,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

OBSTETRICS:   THE   SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.     Fifth  edition, 

revised.     With  one  hundred  and  thirty  illustration?.     In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo 
volume  of  760  large  pages.     Extra  oloth,  $5  50;  leather,  $6  50.     (Now  ready.) 

The  original  edition  is  already  so  extern*!  vely  and  i  practitioner.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  very  large 
favorably  known  to  the  profe**ion  that  no  recotn-  edition*  havo  been  exhausted  la  the  beat  test  of  its 
mendation  is  necesMary ;  it  is  sufficient  to  «ay,  the  '  true  merit  Bealdes,  it  ia  the  prod  net  ion  of  an  Ame- 
presant  edition  U  very  much  extended,  improved,  I  rican  who  haa  probably  had  more  experience  in  thia 
and  perfected.  Whilst  the  great  practical  talcnta  and  branch  than  any  other  living  practitioner  of  the  coun- 
unllmited  experience  of  the  author  render  it  a  moat  ■  try. — St.  Limit  Med.  and  8urg.  Journal,  Sept.  1867. 
▼aluable  acquisition  to  the  practitioner,  it  la  ao  con-  j  He  hai)  alll0  caTefnliy  endeavored  to  be  minute  and 
densed  a*  to  cn-titute  a  moat  eligible  and  excellent  clear  iu  hu  df  tollgi  wUh  ^  lutle  ^iteration  an  possi- 
text-book  for  the  Htudeat-SottfAern  Med.  and  Surg.  I  ble  aml  beautifnlly  combinea  the  relations  of  science 
J&urnal,  July,  1^37.  t0  urtt  as  far  aM  the  different  claaaiflcationa  will  admit. 


It  ia  to  the  student  that  our  author  haa  more  par- 
ticularly addressed  himself;  but  to  the  practitioner 
we  believe  it  would  be  equally  serviceable  as  a  book 


— Detroit  Review  of  Mfd  and  Pharm.,  Aug.  18tf7. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Meigs.    There  are  many 
other  and  lutereating  points  in  his  book  on  which  we 


of  reference  >o  work  that  we  have  met  with  ao  would  faln  dwell  but  are  conj,lrained  to  bring  our  ol»- 
thuronghl  v  .fetalis  everything  that  falla  to  the  lot  of  I  R<,rvatious  ^  a  cloMJ.  We  ^n  heaitily  express  our 
the  accoucheur  t«.  perform  Every  detail,  no  matter  |  approbation  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Meiga,  extending  over 
how  minute  or  how  trivial,  has  found  a  place—  Iuanv  yea„t  and  donating  in  the  work  before  us, 
Canada  Mr<lmlJ.mrwil,  July,  1807.  |  fllU  llf  prBrticai  hint*  for  the  Inexperienced,  and  even 

Thia  very  excellent  work  on  the  science  and  art  of  j  for  tho»M»  whose  experience  haa  been  considerable. — 
obstetrics  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  and  .  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  Sept.  l$o7. 


JfAMSBOTHAM  {FRANCIS  H.)t  M.D. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  OBSTETRIC  MEDI- 
CINE AND  SURGERY,  in  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  Keati.ng,  M.  1)., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Ac,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  650  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised 
bunds :  with  sixty-four  beautiful  plates,  and  numerous  wood-outs  in  the  text,  containing  in 
all  nearly  200  large  and  beautiful  figures.     $7  00. 

We  will  only  add  that  the  student  will  learn  from  j  To  the  physician's  library  it  ia  indispensable,  while 
it  all  he  need  to  kuow,  and  the  practitioner  will  Ami  '  to  the  student,  as  a  text-book,  from  which  to  extract 
it,  a*  a  b-mk  of  reference,  surpassed  by  none  other.—  i  the  material  for  laying  the  foundation  of  an  education 
Stethoscope  j  on  obstetrical  science,  it  haa  no  superior. — Ohio  M*d. 

The  character  and  merits  of  Dr.  Ramsbothanrs  nnd  Snr9-  Journal. 
work  are  Lowell  kuown  and  thoroughly  e*tabli-.hed,  j  When  we  call  to  mind  the  toil  we  underwent  in 
that  comment  ia  unnecessary  and  praise  superfluous,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  subject,  we  cannot  but 
The  illustration*,  which  are  numerous  and  accurate,  envy  the  student  of  the  preneut  day  the  aid  which 
are  executed  In  the  highest  atyle  of  art.  We  cannot  this  work  will  afford  him. — Am.  Jour,  of  Ute  Med. 
too  highly  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers.—  at.  Science*. 
Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  I 


QHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.l).t  M.R.LA. 
OX  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.    A  new 

American  from  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  notes  and  additions 
by  D.  Francis  Condib,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  "Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren," Ac.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety- four  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  nearly  700  large  pages.     Extra  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $5  00. 

In  adapting  this  standard  favorite  to  the  wants  of  the  profession  in  the  United  States,  the  editor 
has  endeavored  to  insert  everything  that  his  experience  has  shown  him  would  be  desirable  for  the 
American  student,  including  a  large  number  of  illustrations.  With  the  sanction  of  the  author, 
he  has  added,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  some  chapters  from  a  little  "Manual  for  Midwives  and 
Nurses/'  recently  issued  by  Dr.  Churchill,  believing  that  the  details  there  presented  can  hardly 
fail  to  prove  of  advantage  to  the  junior  practitioner.  The  result  of  all  these  additions  is  that  the 
work  now  contains  fully  one-half  more  matter  than  the  last  American  edition,  with  nearly  oue- 
half  more  illustrations;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  a  smaller  type,  the  volume  contains 
almost  two  hundred  pages  more  than  before. 


These  additions  render  the  work  atill  more  com- 
plete and  acceptable,  than  ever;  and  with  the  excel- 
lent style  in  which  the  publisher*  have  presented 
thl*  edition  of  Churchill,  we  can  commend  it  to  the 
profe»*ioii  with  great  cordiality  and  pleasure. — Cin- 
cinnati Lancet. 

Few  works  on  this  branch  of  medical  science  are 
equal  to  it,  certainly  none  excel  it,  whether  in  regard 
to  theory  or  practice,  nnd  in  one  respect  It  is  superior 
to  all  others,  viz.,  in  its  statistical  information,  and 
therefore,  on  these  grounds  a  inont  valuable  work  for 
the  physician,  student,  or  lecturer,  all  of  whom  will 
find  ia  it  the  information  which  they  are  seeking.— 
Brit.  Am.  Journal. 

The  present  treatise  la  very  ranch  enlarged  and 
amplified  beyond  the  previous  editions  bat  nothing 


has  been  added  which  could  be  well  dispensed  with. 
An  examination  of  the  table  of  contents  shows  how 
thoroughly  the  author  haa  gone  over  the  ground,  ami 
the  care  he  ha*  taken  in  the  text  to  present  the  sub- 
jects in  all  their  bearings,  will  render  this  new  edition 
oven  more  neceaaary  to  the  obstetric  student  thau 
were  either  of  the  former  editions  at  the  date  of  their 
appearance.  Bo  treatise  on  obstetrics  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  can  compare  favorably  with  this,  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  material  which  has  been 

SUhered  from  every  aouretv— JMow  Med.  and  Surg, 
ournal. 

Theta  ia  —  Wftar  tgmVtUli  jbr  Hwltata,  or  work 
of  reference  ami  MM*  *r-tha-fffjatialng  physician 
than  this.  It  show1  '  ^W  aarkh  every  medkal 
library.-  ~  


I'lii.   .».!-u,  uf  ■lir|*r*  |a,  w»  pr.  .1 
1.1I-.....J  b-<b>  .,,,..1,1,1;  «|..v;    .,(   II,. 

■laCa.  Bol  Ulil/   «l   li-mi ■■.  Iiul   «!■... -il.      WV   lii.II    Bo 
.!    »>lh„m  ■   rlr,l    It 


,-N  I.  mm  Jtmat 

Sol  unlf  bj  far  Urn  1^.1   Ir.M .    .r,  .„I.|.-H. 

■■'■■I  ■-  «  blah  .-.1 n> 

rgrfc  «gU1li  ■i»i<llil«1.   i-I.i.t  >u<l   m»)ur, 

m  m  JMJR   I'-T-/'.-;,'  — 


:;■.■ 


-J*,  Krtl  .la-  J.  .. 


A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    THE    DIBEASE8,    iv.ll'l 
AM.  UAtFORHATIONa  01  THB  PBIN  IM  B1M9DBB,  TUB  PROftTATI  li 

AND  THB  t'l'.V.I  In   v  -  riwt)  .n.i  much  .i>U,.-    | 

■ml  "[jtblvrinir  illu.lrali.ina.     In  nn»  larga  anil  *«fj  h-UDd'OBi-  HUtn  HilHHit  ol 
bundraJ  p*C«.  *itrn  cloth      fl  flu. 

>i[  ■  ilu.lii-  I  >•■:-  willed  tan  maka  laT  )a.T  ri 

—  —y  r  i~» r ..! ./  jfcj.vi. 


or  rVJ  K.IMK 


S   ll.r   KaglH 


»tsr 
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PRICIISEX  (JOHX). 

<U  P  iff **#ir  of  Surgery  in  Uniw.rnHy  C>Jl*gt,  htvndon. 


THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGEKY;  hein<r  a  Troati*e  on  Snr- 

gical  Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  New  un>l  improved  American,  from  the  Second 
enlarged  and  carefully  reviued  London  edition.  Illustrated  with  over  four  hundred  wood 
engraving?.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1000  clofely  printed  pages;  extra 
cloth,  $6;  leather,  raised  hands,  $7. 

We  are  bound  to  mate,  and  we  do  «n  without  wlhh-  an  one  «»f  the  very  be«»tt  if  not  the  beat  text-book  of 

log  to  draw  invldlouH  cnmpaiixonM,  that  the  work  of  nnwry  with  which  we  were  acquainted,  permit*  on 

Mr.  Briehaen,  In  most  re»pects,  aurpaMaeN  any  that  to  ijtve  It  bnt  a  papain*  iintlee  totally  unworthy  <>r  itn 

hai  preceded  It.    Mr  Erichaen'a  i«  a  practical  work,  merit*.     It  may  be  confidently  averted,  that  mi  work 

Combining  a  due  proportion  of  the  "Scieuce  and  Ait  <m  ihe  Mcience  and  art  of  forgery  hai  ever  receiced 

of  Surgery."     Having  derived  no  Utile  instruction  more  unWenutl  commendation  or  occupied  a  higher 

from  it,  in  many  important  branches  of  anr^ery.  we  ]>.»siti<>n  n*  a  general  text-hook  on  nursery,  thau  thin 

can  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  a*  a  vain-  treatise  of  Pn>fe*Nor  Krichnen. — Savannah  Journal  of 

able  book  alike  to  the  practitioner  and  the  atudent.  M*.divine. 

-Dublin  Qwtrtrrly.  In  fn\Mnn  „f  practlcal  detail  and   pempienity  of 

Given  a  very  admirable  practical  view  of  the  *cl-  »tyle,  convenience  of  arrangement  and  «onndne«fl  of 

enceand  art  of  surgery. — Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg,  discrimination,  an  well  an  fairness  and  couipleteneNa 

Journal.  of  diHCUANion,  it  in  letter  nulled  to  the  want*  of  .both 

We  recommend  It  a«  the  best  compendium  of  »ur-  ■tudent  and  practitlou.-r  than  any  of  lu  prcdeceaaora. 

gery  iu  oor  language  -L<,nd»n  Lane**.  — Arn  J»wrnnl  »f  Mtd.  hHmr.t*. 

It  ia,  we  think,  the  no*t  valuahle  practical  work  Afler  c»rer"1  a"d  fluent  J>*^,"•,',  of  Krich-en'e 

on  Hurgery  in  exigence,  both  for  young  and  old  prnc-  «W,  we  i *re  at  a  lo-a  fully  to  expreaa  ouradmlra- 

titioner*  -Sathril/t  M*d  and  Surg.  Journal  tl°J  »{  "•    J1'*  »«<■"■'  "  *l.vl*  «••  -inii.ently  d.daci.c, 

"  and  characterised   by  a  uiont  admirable  directness 

The  limited  Mm*  we  have  to  review  thin  improved  clearneai,  and  compact neaa. — Ohio  Jitd.  and  Surg. 

edition  of  a  work,  the  flrat  i«o»ue  of  which  we  prized  Journal. 

1}Y  THE  HAVE  AUTHOR.     [Rtady  In  June.) 

ON   RAILWAY,    AND    OTHER  INJURIES   OF    THE    NERVOUS 

SYSTEM.     In  Final!  octavo  volume.     Ext rn  cloth,  $1  00. 

We  welcome  till*  a*  porhap-  the  mo«t  pnirtlrjilly 
u*efnl  tre-atlite  written  for  m*my  a  day. —  Mt-Aii-al 
TiiK*M. 

It  will  w  rve  at  a  moat  tuefol  aud  t  rant  worthy  guide 


to  the  iirnfe»»b>n  in  general,  many  of  whom  may  l*i 
r<»ii>ii,lt<*ii  in  «ucli  r.i <•!■>• ;  ;tnd  it  will,  no  d'uht,  takn 
it-  plat***  a*  a  textbook  on  the  Hubject  of  which  it 
treat-. — Mvlicttl  Pr***. 


MILLER  (JAMES). 

<***'  Latr.  Profe**or  of  Surgery  In  tint  University  of  Edintotrgh,  «vc\ 

PRINCIPLES  OP  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  third  ami 

revised  Edinburgh  edition.     In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume  of  700  page*,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  illustration!*  on  wood,  extra  cloth.     $3  75. 


E 


T  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


THE  PRACTICE   OF  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  tlio  last 

Edinburgh  edition.     Revised  by  the  American  editor.     HI  unrated  hy  three  hundred  and 

tixty-four  engravings  on  wood.     In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  700  page*,  extra 

cloth.     $3  75. 

acquired.  The  antlmr  i«sn  eminently  M-mlMe.  prac- 
tical, mid  weM-lnf-ornM'd  mnn.  who  kn-.w-  exwerly 
wliat  he  In  tnlklntr  :ibouf  mid  ••xarily  how  to  t<tlk  it. — 
Kentucky  M'dirrtf  Rn^irder. 


It  U  seldom  that  two  volnmea  have  ever  made  *» 
pmfonnd  au  iinpr»»iojlon  in  «o  nhort  a  time  at*  tie 
••Priadpie-"  and  the  ••PntcMce"  «f  fcnnjery  by  Mr. 
Hiller,  or  *o  richly  merited  the  reputation  they  have 


P1RRIE  i  WILLIAM).  F.  R.  S.  /«;.. 
Pr*>f**Mor  of  Surgery  in  fA*  Unir+Ttity  of  Af**r<t**n. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.     Eilitwl  hy 

Job*  Neill,  M.  D.,  Profesaor  of  Sargery  in  the  Pennn  Medical  College,  Pur^eoii  tn  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Ac.  In  one  very  bnndiwme  octavo  volume  of  7ft0  pag^,  with  «ilft 
illuttratioDJ,  extra  cloth.     $3  75. 


QARGEXT  [F.  W.),  M.  D. 


ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  MINOR  SUR- 

OERT.    Kew  edition,  with  an  additional  chapter  on  Military  Surgery.    One  hand«ome  royal 
12mo.  volume,  of  nearly  400  page*,  with  184  wood-cute      Extra  cloth,  $1  75. 

Exceedingly  convenient  aud  valuable  t«»  ail  mem-  |  We  cordially  c«mmnM»d  tin-*  volume  an  «ne  which 
beraof  the  profeaai on.  —  Cltictigo  Mtdlral  Examtntr,  |  the  medical  «iiidi*m  »>l  ■■uld  nn.tt  vh -* -ly  itndy  :  au-1 
May,  18fll  to  the  »urg.-<m  in  prar'ic-  it  timet  prov-  it^-!f  in-irui'i- 

The  very  heat  manual  of  Minor  Surgery  we  have  ^onmnny  ^u  ,:•  wl  U  1 1  b^  may  have  for^-.ten  - 
•eea.-Fafa/o  Medical  Journal.  BrU.  Am.  Journal,  May   laoi. 

MALOAIGirrg  OPOATIVE  SURGERY.  With  an-  j  BKEY'8  OPERATIVE  srRHERY.  lu^%t«i>a,x^\- 
■eroma  llluMrattoaa  oa  wo*»d.  la  one  band 40 me  I  Mme  odavoToXnm*,  eTWatVivV^^o^wt^A^^^a/* 
octavo  volume,  extra  elvth,  of  nearly  8U0  pp.   «2  50.  \     with  aboul  \\)0  <w«>od-cnAa .    V\  1&> 
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JJRUITT  [ROBERT),  M.R.C.S.,  frc. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MODERN  STTRGEKY. 

A  new  and  revised  American,  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  Improved  London  edition.  Dh* 
trated  with  four  hundred  and  thirty -two  wood -engravings.  In  one  very  handsome  ortsxi 
volume,  of  nearly  700  large  and  closely  printed  pages,   fixtra  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  %i  M. 

Besides  the  careful  revision  of  the  author,  this  work  has  had  the  advantage  of  very  thoreffljk 
editing  on  the  part  of  a  competent  surgeon  to  adapt  It  more  completely  to  the  wants  of  the  Ameri- 
can student  and  practitioner.  Many  illustrations  have  been  introduced,  and  every  care  has  btei 
taken  to  render  the  mechanical  execution  unexceptionable.  At  the  very  low  price  affixed,  it  frill 
therefore  be  found  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  useful  volumes  accessible  to  the  Amnio* 
practitioner. 

All  that  the  surgical  student  or  practitioner  could  |  theoretical  surgical  opinions,  no  work  that  vsan&t 
desire. — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal.  I  present  acquainted  with  can  at  all  compare  with  iL 

It  is  a  xnoet  admirable  book.  We  do  not  know  : lt  is  a  compendium  of  surgical  theory  (lfw#n»yw» 
whoa  we  have  examined  one  with  more  pleasure.—  *!»«  wo,rd)  att<*  practice  In  Itself,  and  well  dennw 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  *h«  estimate  placed  upon  it.— Brit.  Am,  Journal 


In  Mr.  Drnitt's  book,  though  containing  only  some 
seven  hundred  pages,  both  the  principle*  and  the 


Thus  enlarged  and  improved,  It  will  eoatisoc  Is 
rank  among  our  beat  text-books  on  elementary  m- 


practice  of  surgery  are  treated,  and  so  clearly  and  |  gery.— CWumotu  Be*  of  Med.  and  8urg. 
perspicuously,  as  to  elucidate  every  important  topic,  i  We  must  close  this  brief  notice  of  aa  adninVi 
The  fact  that  twelve  editions  have  already  been  called  ,  work  by  recommending  it  to  the  earnest  attestlon  <f 
for,  in  these  days  of  active  competition,  would  of .  every  medical  student — Charleston  Medical  Jovmal 
itself  show  it  to  possess  marked  superiority.    We    and  Bevitw. 

hare  examined  the  book  most  thoroughly,  and  can  j  A  text-book  which  the  general  voice  of  the  prefe. 
say  that  this  success  is  wel  merited  His  book,  ,  „ion  ln  ^^  England  and  America  haseomsuaMti 
moreover,  possesses  the  nestimable  advantages  of ,  one  of  the  mo*  admirabl«  .. manuals,"  or,  -wii 
having  the  subjects  perfectly -well  arranged  anJclas-  merum  »  M  lu  En  ll8h  mi#  „„  Which  eas  ss 
silled,  and  of  being  written  in  a  style  at  once  clear  placed  'ln  the  handB6of  the  .^dent  The  merits  «f 
and  succinct.-^m.  Journal  of  Med.  Science*.  .  bruitfs  Surgery  are  too  well  known  to  every  oss  to 

Whether  we  view  Drnitt's  Surgery  as  a  guide  to    need  any  further  ealogium  from  us.— Xa*kvUU  MsL 
operative  procedures,  or  as  representing  the  latent  ,  Journal. 


JJAMILTON  (FRANK  K),  M.D., 

Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  Ac.  in  BeUevue  Hosp.  Med.  College,  Few  York. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCA- 

TIONS.     Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  velm 
of  777  pages,  with  294  illustrations,  extra  cloth,  $6  75.     (Jtut  Issued.) 

The  demand  which  has  so  speedily  exhausted  two  large  editions  of  this  work  shows  that  tbs 
author  has  succeeded  in  supplying  a  want,  felt  by  the  profession  at  large,  of  an  exhaustive  trestisi 
on  a  frequent  and  troublesome  class  of  accidents.  The  unanimous  voice  of  the  profession,  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  has  pronounced  it  the  most  complete  work  to  which  the  surgeon  can  refer  for 
information  respecting  all  details  of  the  subject.  In  the  preparation  of  this  new  edition,  Um 
author  has  sedulously  endeavored  to  render  it  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  favor  which  has  been 
accorded  to  it,  and  the  experience  of  the  recent  war  has  afforded  a  large  amount  of  material  which 
he  has  sought  to  turn  to  the  best  practical  account. 

In  fulness  of  detail,  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  .  American  professor  of  surgery;  and  his  book  t&4* 
accuracy  of  description,  this  work  stands  unrivalled.  ( one  more  to  the  list  of  excellent  practical  works  which 
So  far  as  we  know,  no  other  work  on  the  subject  in  have  emanated  from  his  country,  notices  of  which 
the  English  language  can  be  compared  with  it.  While  :  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  In  onr  columns  dc- 
congratulatlng  our  trans-Atlantic  brethren  on  the  .  ring  the  last  few  months.— London  Lancet,  Dec.  14, 
European  reputation  which  Dr.  Hamilton,  aloug  with  ,  1866. 

many  other  American  surgeons,  haw  attained,  we  al»o  '  These  additions  make  the  work  much  more  vslss- 
may  be  proud  that,  in  the  mother  tongue,  a  clagKlcal  ble,  and  it  must  be  aocepted  ae  the  most  complete 
work  has  been  produced  which  need  not  fear  corn  pa-  monograph  on  the  subject,  certainly  in  our  own.  If 
rison  with  the  standard  treatises  of  aiiy  other  nation,  not  even  in  any  other  language.— American  Jomrmal 
—Edinburgh  Med\  Journal,  Dec.  1866.  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1867. 


The  credit  of  giving  to  the  profcw*lon  the  only  com 


This  is  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  is 


filete  practical  treatise  on  fractures  and  dislocations' thc  English  language.— JkVusWnjrV  ^ajfimrf,  Jan  -  ISoT. 
n  our  language  during  the  present  century,  belongs '     A  mirror  of  all  that  Is  valuable  In  modern  surgery, 
to  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  a  distiuguiahed  Richmond  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  1S66. 
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AR  WELL  {RICHARD),  F.  R.  C.  S., 

Assistant  Surgeon  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  Ac, 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS.    Illustrated  with 

engravings  on  wood.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages ;  extra  cloth, 
$3. 


BRODIE'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY. 
1  vol.  Svo.,  350  pp.;  cloth,  $1  25. 

COOPER  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DISEASES  OP 
thk  Testis,  ltd  ox  the  Thymus  Glaxd.  One  vol. 
Imperial  Svo.,  extra  cloth,  wYih  111  ncutea  on.  tt 


COOPER'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  A3U> 
Practice  of  8irnouT.  In  one  very  large  octave 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  730  pages.    $2  00. 

GIBSON'S  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  BUR- 
«KRT.  Eighth  edition,  improved  and  altered.  With 


....J->.....   %,.„.,  >,_«...  -..-*»•.)    ~  .».»   ....    •  ^.ku*  ><«.  **>  \       «»■»«..    wquiu  cuiuvm,  iiuj/iuini  auu  nienv.    wmh 

plates.    $1  60.  \    foYKVj-fawe  \>\xVav   V&  w«  handsome  octavo  v»l- 


Hxxkt  C-  Leas  Pcbucatioxs — (£wrvrr*i>. 


*>o 


fTOTSBEE    JOSEPH  .  F.  R.  S„ 

^-  Awr*xl  Smrpi-:-%  r»-  t%i  Lr.*r*.-v-  ■  m  $*^p*-i  ft:  59.  Jf  ~"j>  B.T*yv&.*t 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR:  their  Nature  Di«invi^  ami  Twat- 

meat.     With  «ac  haadred  ecxrariat*  on  wood.    Seeosd  America*  edition.     1»  *x«*  **rJ 
fcanriiotaly  printed  octavo  velum*  of  444)  p*f**»  extra  cloth,  $4* 

Tfco  appeaxuc*  of  a  vein*  of  Mr  T*ys****«.  t*w-  T*e  work,  a*  was  *tat*d  at  tit*  *»r**l  *  [  ™  r  *oi,ft" 

fore,  U  whick  the  nb;«t  of  unl  di«e**e  1*  treated  i*  a  model  *f  ;t»  kta<U  uJ  ewy  r**e  aad  l^m*|*»  * 

Im  tho  *noat  Brtaaiinr  suier,  and  »tr  ka*w:ed«  i»  <f  it  an  worthy  of  the  moel  thoroaaa  M«..y      *  «■»' 

raped  to  It  placed  fn^y  c»  a  par  with  that  wi'ca  k  Jered  *:;  in  all-n*  aa  oriflaal  wotk.  w*..  ^"V": 

re  pnaee—  respecting  ■--•«  other  or$aa*  of  tke  bodr.  Ffcr.«*orfc:ca:!r  elaborated*  and  hapr**?  ''Vl1^    ', 


U  a  natter  for  siaeere  magratulatiea.    We  atr  ram-    with  ease*  sad  drawing*— «i  »*  by  *■*  lh<*  •M**'  ■**" 

aocrapa  that  ha*  «v«r  appeared  oa  ih^a»ai»*wy  a  a* 


aonably  aopathai  Waoeforik  tk««abij«rt  of  thl»tr«a-    aocrapa  that  ha*  «v«r  appeared , 

rise  wUl  cease  to  bo  aa**a*  tie  ^-^rUrM  of  medical    aWa*o*  of  the  ear.  aaJ  on*  of  the  m*»l  vsluaM*  **  a» 
sjciMoe.— x*eMSo»  Jbdicai  Renew,  iribntioa*  to  tho  art  and  «*ence  of  '"^'.V,'"'" 

nineteenth  ceatery.-.Y.  Ja  JM.*CftAwV    *• « *»  - 


I\A  URESCE  (JOHX  Z\  F  /?.  C.  &,    a« J     1/W >.V  ( RORER  T  C\ 
A  HANDY-BOOK  OF  OPHTHALMIC   SURGERY,  for  the  us*  of 

Practitioner!.    With  numerous  illustrations.     In  one  very  han&ont*  octavo  volume  **lr* 
doth.     $2  50.    (Just  Issued.) 


Designed, 
tioner,  it  I 

mixes  ail  the  diaeaaea  Incidental  to  the  eye  in  a  clear    in  the  »pectalty. 
and  masterly  manner,  not  only  enabling  the  practi- ;  vember,  IStW. 
tioaer  readily  to  dlagnoae  each  variety  of  diaeaae,  bnt  ' 

affording  him  the  more  important  asffUtance  of  proper;  Thu  ^t^t  ^  author*  hnvo  arrt»mpn*h«,«i  '"  a 
treatment.  Altogether  this  U  a  work  which  ought  hlahly  natiafectorr  manner,  and  wo  kn»»w  no  work: 
certainly  to  be  in  the  hand*  of  erery  general  practi- ,  w^^n  moro  h!ghfy  r^nmnnil  to  the  "b««y  prartj. 
doner.— Dublin  Med.  Press  and  Circular,  S*pl.  VI,  66.  ( tionerM  whu  wiJhll;  to  milk<l  hlmaolf  ae«inaiiileii  with 
We  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  the  notice  of  the  recent  improvement*  in  ophthalmic  »cieiico.  Smb. 
onr  reader*,  as  containing  an  excellent  outline  of  a  work  a*  this*  waa  mnch  wanted  at  thin  time,  *>»«! 
modern  ophthalmic  anrgery. — British  Med.  Journal,  thiv  want  Mewr*.  Laurence  and  Moon  have  now  w«i)| 
October  13, 1866.  .  aapplied.—  Am.  Journal  Mtd.  Science,  Jan.  )"J7. 


T  A  WSON  (GEORGE),  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Engl 

■*-•  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London  OjAttialmic  Hospital,  MtHirJUIds,  <r*. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE,  ORBIT,  AND  EYELIDS:  their  Immo- 

diate  and  Remote  Effeots.     With  about  one  hundred  illustration*.     In  ono  rery  hntul. 
some  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  $3  50.     (Now  Ready.) 

This  work  will  be  found  eminently  fitted  for  the  general  practitioner.  In  onsert  of  functional 
or  structural  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  physician  who  has  not  made  ophthnlmio  surgery  a  *}n>oUI 
study  can,  in  most  instances,  refer  a  patient  to  some  competent  practitioner.  V>i\wn  of  injury, 
however,  supervene  suddenly  and  usually  require  prompt  assistance,  and  a  work  devoted  e*j>*. 
cially  to  them  cannot  but  prove  essentially  useful  to  those  who  may  at  any  moment  be  onlled  upon 
to  treat  such  accidents.  The  present  volume,  as  the  work  of  n  gentleman  of  large  experlenoo, 
may  be  considered  as  eminently  worthy  of  confidence  for  referenoe  in  all  suoh  emergenon*. 

It  is  an  admirable  practical  book  in  the  highest  and  ,  fuln«K*  of  practical  knowledge.  Wn  pmiilri  fur  Ms. 
best  sense  of  the  phnue.  Copioaslv  illustrated  by  .'  LAW*on'*  work  a  great  and  wnll-iunritiMl  mirrnM. 
excellent  woodcut*,  and  with  well-selected,  well-  ,  We  are  confident  that  the  profowiion,  and  rupirlMlly. 
described  cases,  it  is  written  in  plain,  simple  Ian-  ,  as  we  have  H&id,  our  country  hrethrnii,  will  fm\ 
caage,  and  in  a  style  the  transparent  clearness  and  grateful  to  him  for  having  glvim  thrrn  In  It  a  gulrin 
frankness,  so  to  speak,  of  which,  add  greatly  to  its  and  counsellor  fully  up  to  the  most  advanced  ntat«i  nt 
value  and  usefulness.  Only  a  inarter  of  his  subject  Ophthalmic  Hurgery,  ami  of  whom  tln>v  rati  innkn  a 
could  so  write;  every  topic  is  handled  with  an  ease,  trimly  and  familiar  frl<?nd.— Ltmdon  Mt/tUuU  Tin** 
decision,  and  straightforwardness,  that  show  the  and  <huuttr%  May  \nt  1&07. 
skilful  and  highly  educated  surgeon  wrltlug  from  I 


TONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.R.S., 

*J  Prof eesor  of  Ophthalmic  Med.  and  Surg,  in  University  College,  Tsmrt/m. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OPHTHALMIC  MEDI- 
CINE AND  SURGERY.  With  one  hundred  and  seventeen  illustration*.  Third  and  re- 
vised American,  with  Additions  from  the  second  London  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  465  pages,  extra  cloth.     $3  25. 


MACKENZIE  (IT.),  Jf.Z)., 

-*^«-  Surgeon  Oculist  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty,  aVf. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  OX  DISEASES  AXI)  INJURIES  Of 

THE  EYE.    To  which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomical  Introduction  explanatory  of  a  HorizMital 
Section  of  the  Human  Eyeball,  by  Tho  was  Wiaeto*  Joy*-*,  F.  R.  0,    Irt/m  ths  fourth 
revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.    With  Notes  and  Additions  by  AhPinuuv  If  **•"*- 
M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills  Hospital,  Ac.  Ac.    In  on*  Tory  large  mmd  band*****  otters?  ▼•»> 
of  1037  pfs,  •ztrm  doth,  with  plate*)  and  numerous  wood-t«U.    %fk  %%. 
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TUALES  (PHILIP  £.),  M.  />.,  Surgeon  U.S.  N. 


MECHANICAL  THERAPEUTICS:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Sniped 

Apparatus,  Appliance?,  and  Elementary  Operations :  embracing  Minor  Surgery.  B«oi 
aging.  Orthopraxy,  and  the  Treatment  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  With  six  hnndrri 
and  forty-two  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  iboai 
700  pages:  extra  cloth,  $5  75;  leather,  $6  75.     (Now  Ready.) 

The  author  has  attempted  in  this  volume  to  supply  a  want  which  hat  been  generally  felt  si 
students  and  practitioners  of  a  work  which  should  present,  minutely,  but  concisely,  the  varkwi 
details  in  surgical  operations,  which  ore  apt  to  be  pasned  over  in  systematic  treatises.  It  fells 
to  the  lot  ofjcouiparatirely  few  surgeons  to  perform  the  major  operations,  but  every  phjHciii, 
especially  in  the  oountry.  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  oalled  upon  to  remedy  some  accident  tr 
to  prevent  some  deformity,  and  the  aim  of  the  present  treatise  is  to  present  that  kind  of  informs* 
tion  with  such  detail  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  unfailing  book  of  reference.  The  very  eras- 
plete  series  of  illustrations  renders  the  whole  easy  of  comprehension  by  the  student,  while  the 
author'?  practical  experience  in  the  nnval  service,  and  the  care  with  which  he  ha*  collected  tbs 
results  of  the  latest  authorities,  at  home  and  abroad,  give  assurance  of  the  value  of  bu  teaching*. 

A  very  condensed  summary  is  subjoined  of  the 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I.   Op  Tns  Apparatus  op  Dressing. 

CflAP.  I.  Of  the  Instruments  of  Dressing.— II.  Of  the  First  Pieces  of  Dressing. — III.  On  the 
Use  of  some  Topical  Remedies. — IV.  On  the  Use  of  Water  in  Surgical  Dressings  and  Inju- 
ries.— V.  Injections. — VI.  On  the  Use  of  Gases  and  Vapors. — VII.  Bandage*.  —VIII. 
Special  or  Regional  Bandaging. 

PART  II.   Mechanical  Bandagks  and  Apparatus. 

Chap.  I.  Apparatus  for  Remedying  Loss  of  Parts. — II.  Apparatus  for  Remedying  Loss  of 
Function. — III.  Apparatus  for  Remedying  Loss  of  Symmetry. 

PART  III.   Fracturer;  their  Reduction,  Dressing,  asd  Apparatus. 

Chap.  I.  General  Consideration  of  Fractures. — II.  Fractures  of  Particular  Bones. 

PART  IV.  Dislocations;  their  Reduction,  Dressing,  and  Apparatus). 

Chap.  I.  Sprains  or  Strains. — II.  Dislocations  in  General. — III.  Particular  Dislocations. 
PART.  V.   The  Minor  Operations  op  Surgery. 

Chap.  I.  Rube  faction. — II.  Vesication. — III.  Cauterisation. — IV.  Moxa. — V.  Issues. — VI. 
Setons — VII.  Acupuncture  and  Electropuncture. — VIII.  Puncturing. — IX.  Vaccinali.n. 
— X.  Incisions. — XI.  Bloodletting.  —  Xll.  Extraction  of  Teeth.  —  XIII.  Catheterum  — 
XIV.  Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies. — XV.  On  the  Modes  of  Arresting  Hemorrhage.—  XVI. 
On  the  Dressings  of  \V\>umls  — XVII.  Anaesthesia. 

The  adoption  of  this  work  for  use  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  its  usefulness  to  the  practitioner. 

J^SHTON  (T.  J.) 
ON  THE   DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFORMATIONS  OF 

THE  RECTUM  AND  ANUS:  with  remarks  on  Habitual  Constipation.  Second  American, 
from  the  fourth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  handsome  illustrations.  In  one  very 
beautifully  printed  octavo  volume  of  about  300  pages.     $3  25.     (Just  Ifstre/l.) 

We  can  recommend  thl*  vol n mo  of  Mr  AnhtonV  In 
the  strongest  term*,  as  containing  nil  the  latent  detail* 
of  the  pathology  ami  treatment  of  diHoaH*>«  connected 


with  therectnm.— Qtmnda  M*-<\.  Jtmrn  ,  March,  18W. 

One  of  the  rao-U  valuable  special  treatise*  that  the 
physician  and  surgeon  can  have  in  hi*  library. — 
Chicago  Medical  Examiner ;  Jau.  1S66. 


The  short  period  which  ha*  elapr.nd  ««incetbe  ap- 
pearance of  the  former  American  reprint,  and  ih« 
nnineroua  editions  published  in  England,  stv  th-Kr-4 
argnment*  we  can  offer  of  the  merit-,  and  ,»f  the  c-e- 
letMne**  of  any  commendation  on  onr  par?  ««f  »  h*«  t 
already  ho  favorably  known  to  onr  reader*.—  b"Ht'' « 
Matt,  and  Surg.  JourmU,  Jan.  2.\  lbtW. 


JkfORLAND  (TV.  IV.),  M.D. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS;  a  Compendium  of  their 

Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment.     With  illustrations.     In  one  large  and  hand«»m« 
octavo  volume  of  about  600  pages,  extra  oloth.     $3  50. 

Taken  a*  a  whole,  we  can  recommend  Dr  Morlaud'a  j  of  every  medical  or  surgical  practitioner. Brit.  nnJ 

compendium  as  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  library  |  JRtr.  Med.-(JMr.  Review,  April,  1*59. 


fjUELINO  (T.B.),  F.R.S., 

Surgeon  to  the  Londim  H(n*pitn1,  Pretldent  of  thf  Hunterian  Society,  4bc. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OP   THE   TESTIS, 

SPERMATIC  CORD,  AND  SCROTUM.  Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged 
English  edition.  In  on*  nAn&wna*  q*\anq  t^Yum*,  «i&t*  <*lotb^  with  numerous  iUsffti*- 
tions.     pp.  43».    %1  W. 
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rTAYLOE  (ALFRED  S.).  M.D., 

•*-  lecturer  on  Med.  Juriftp.  and  Ch*mi«try  in  Ouy%«  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.     Sixth  American,  from   the   eighth 

and  revised  London  edition.  With  Note*  and  Reference*  to  American  Decisions,  by  Cle- 
ment B.  Penrose,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  776  pages, 
extra  cloth,  $4  50  ;  leather,  $5  50.      (Now  Ready.) 

Considerable  additions  have  been  made  by  the  editor  to  this  edition,  comprising  some  important 
lections  from  the  author's  larger  work,  "  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence," 
as  well  as  references  to  American  law  and  practice.  The  notes  of  the  former  editor,  Dr.  Harts- 
horn*, have  likewise  been  retained,  and  the  whole  is  presented  As  fully  worthy  to  maintain  the 
distinguished  position  which  the  work  haa  acquired  as  a  leading  text-book  and  authority  on  the 
subject. 

A  new  edition  of  a  work  acknowledged  as  a  stand-  I  elaborate  treatises  — New  York  Medical  Record,  Feb. 
ard  authority  everywhere  within  the  range  of  the  ■  15,  1867. 

English  language  Considering  the  new  matter  Intro-  |  The  p^^nt  edition  of  this  valuable  manual  is  a 
duoed,  on  trichinlasls  aud  other  subjects,  nod  the  i [  greal  jinpr0vemeut  on  those  which  have  preceded  it. 
platen  reprinting  the  crystals  of  poisons,  etc  ,  it  may  |  Some  admirable  instruction  ou  the  subject  of  evidence 
fairly  be  regarded  an  the  in<wt  compact,  comprehen-  :  aud  the  dn|j<w  ttnd  responsibilities  of  medical  wit- 
h\ ye,  and  practical  work  on  medical  jurisprudence  ,  nOJtSOS  ilHW  |*eil  ttdd<.d  by  the  distinguished  author, 
which  has  issued  from  the  press,  and  the  one  beet  and  some  fifty  cuts,  illustrating  chiefly  the  crystalline 
fitted  for^Mtudents.—  Pacific  Mtd.and  Sury :  Journal,  >  furni(,  UQd  microscopic  structure  of  siibotaiiiwi  iwd 
teh.  1Sj«.  I  a„  poi^ou^  iuserted.     The  American  editor  has  also 

The  sixth  edition  of  this 
in  charge  of  a  new  editor, 

delphia  bar,  who  has  done  — - —  .„  - — — ..  - — ,    -.       .         .  „-    ,        ,   ,,  .,.„  .  . ,  , 

not  only  to  the  medical  practitioners  of  this  country,  \  Hon,  insanity  a*  affecting  civil  raspon*  blUiy .  *uicldal 
but  to  thone  of  his  own  profession.  Wisely  retaining  ,  ni»ultt.  »nd  life  insurance,  Ac.,  which  add  considerably 
the  references  of  the  former  American  editor.  I)r  " *«  »«•  r»,no  Besides  this  he  has  introduced  uunie- 
Hartshorne,  ho  has  added  many  valuable  notes  of  his  '  rouM  references  to  cases  which  have  occurred  iu  this 
own.  The  reputation  of  Dr.  Taylors  work  is  so  well  I  country  It  makes  thus  by  far  the  best  giiido-bu«k 
established,  that  it  needs  no  recommendation  He  is  ln  this  department  of  medicine  for  students  and  the 
now  the  highest  living  authority  on  all  matters  con-  "gen-nil  practitioner  in  onr  language.— JTusfrn  Mul. 
nected  with  forensic  mediciue,  and  every  successive  a*»  Surff-  J"*rnai,  Dec.  2i,  lbo«. 
edition  of  his  valuable  work  gives  fresh  assurance  to  J  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence  has  been  the  text- 
liU  many  admirers  that  he  will  contiuue  to  maintain  !  book  in  our  colleges  for  years,  and  the  present  edi- 
hls  well-earned  position.  No  one  should,  in  fact,  lie  tion,  with  the  valuable  additions  made  by  the  Ameri- 
withoat  a  text-book  on  the  subject,  as  be  does  not  '  can  editor,  render  it  the  most  staudard  work  of  the 
know  but  that  his  next  case  may  create  for  him  an  >  day,  on  the  peculiar  province  of  medicine  ou  which 
emergency  for  its  u>o.  To  those  who  are  not  the  for-  ,  it  treats.  The  American  editor,  Dr.  Hsrtshorne,  has 
tnnate  possessors  of  a  reliable,  readable,  interesting,  done  his  duty  to  the  text,  and,  upon  the  whole,  we 
and  thoroughly  practical  work  upon  the  subject,  we  cannot  but  consider  this  volume  tho  best  and  richest 
would  earnestly  recommend  this,  as  forming  the  Wst  treatise  on  medical  jurisprudence  in  our  language.— 
groundwork  for  all  their  future  studies  of  the  more    Brit.  Am.  Mtd.  Journal. 


I  as  poisons,  lusertea.  rne  American  editor  nan  also 
is  popular  work  comes  to  as  i  introduced  several  chapter*  from  Dr  Taylor's  larger 
r,  Mr.  Penrose,  of  the  Phlla-  ;  work.  '*Th,e  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Juris- 
ae  much  to  render  it  useful,  '  prudence,"  relatlug  to  trichiasis,  sexual  malforma- 
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IXSLO  W  (FORBES),  M.  />.,  I).  C.  h.%  j-c. 

ON  OHSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  DISORDERS 

OF  THE  MIND;  their  incipient  Symptoms,  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and  Pro- 
phylaxis. Second  American,  from  the  third  and  revised  English  edition,  ln  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  extra  cloth.     $4  25.     {Just  Issued.) 

<rf  the  merits  of  Dr.  Winslow's  treatise  the  profes- :  onr  conviction  that  it  Is  long  since  so  important  and 
slou  has  sufficiently  judged.  It  has  takeu  its  place  in  beautifully  written  a  volume  has  issued  from  the 
the  front  rank  of  the  works  npon  the  special  depart-  >  British  medical  press.  The  details  of  the  manage- 
ment of  practical  medicine  to  which  it  pertains.—  ■  nient  of  confirmed  cases  of  insanity  more  nearly  in- 
Cincinnati  Journal  of  Medicine,  March,  1866.  terest  those  who  have  made  mental  diseases  their 

It  Is  an  interesting  volume  that  will  amply  repay    "Peda}  study;  but  Dr.  Winslow's  masterly  exposl- 
for  a  careful  perusal  by  all  Intelligent  readers—    l  on  ot}[™  enriv  symptoms,  and  his  graphic  descrip 
Chicago  Mud  Examiner  Feb.  lSrt«.  '  tlons  of  the  insidious  advances  of  Incipient  insanity, 

.  ,       ,,.,„.!.  »   .mi.      i      .,  i  together  with  his  judicious  observations  on  the  treat- 

A  work  which,  like  the  present,  will  largely  aid    |nJnt  of  di„ord>n4  of  tbe  mitldt  M,llMlMf  we  repeatf  ^ 

the j  practitioner  in  recognizing  and  arresting ,the  first    can>fullv  MlIldied  by  kU  who  hHV0  „ni|„tuken  the 

insidious  advances  of  cerebral  and  mental  disease,  is    ro«,Miu.iibimiei  of  medical  practice.-/)*/,/**  Mrdiml 

oueof  immense  practical  value,  aud  demands  earnest    prt4tH 

attention  aud  diligent  study  ou  the  part  of  all  who  ,      fl  . '  .  .    .        Ai  ,,  ,.,.,_ 

have  embraced   the  medical    profession,  and   have        "  Is  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  valuable  book 

thereby   undertaken    responsibilities  in   which   the  '  tnat  we  Lav*  ***a  for»  Ion*  time.    It  is  truly  fasci- 

welfare  aud  happiness  of  individuals  and  families    nating.—  Am.  Jour.  M*d  Science. 

are  largely  involved.    We  shall  therefore  close  this  '      Dr.  Wiuslow's  work  will  undoubtedly  occupy  an 

brief  and   necessarily  very  imperfect   notice  of  Dr.  '  unique  position  ln  the  medico-psyHi.ib'^iral  litera- 

Winslow's  great  and  classical  work  by  expressing  ,  tare  of  this  country.  — London  Med.  Rrcivic. 

J  FA  (HENRY  C.) 

SUPERSTITION    AND    FORCE:    ESSWS    ON    THE   WAGER  OF 

LAW,  THE  WAGER  OF  BATTLE,  THE  ORDEAL.  AND  TORTURE.  In  one  hand, 
faouie  volume  royal  12 mo.,  of  406  puges;  extra  cloth,  $2  60. 

The  copious  collection  of  facts  by  which  Mr.  Lea  has  ■'  a  humor  so  fine  and  good,  that  he  makes  ns  regi  et  it 
illustrated  his  subject  shows  in  the  fullest  manuer  the  I  was  uot  within  his  intent,  as  it  was  certainly  within 
oonstHUt  conflict  and  varying  success,  the  advances  |  his  power,  to  render  the  whole  of  bis  thorough  woik 
srud  defeats,  by  which  the  progress  of  humane  legUla-  ,  more  popular  in  manner. — Atlantic  Mont  My,  Feb.  *t>7. 
tion  has  been  and  Is  still  marked.  ThU  work :  nils  „p  ,  TMit  |(|  a  buok  f  ^^^^j  re^Rrcb.  Mr.  L<^ 
with  the  fullest  oxempllflca  Ion  and  detail  the  wise  hw  ftnterml  inl0  hi*  subject  cam  <iM«r«;  and  a  m«.r« 
remarks  which  we  have  .pioted  above.  As  a  book  of  „trjkillg  record  of  lbe  cJnrt  KllpHrhtitions  of  »ur  un- 
ready reference  on  the  "abject  it  is  of  the  highest  happy  Middle  Ages  could  not  p«>sslbly  have  heeu  co,n- 
Thlue.— l\**tmin«ter  Jievtow,  Oct.  IWi.  piled    .    .   .    As  a  work  of  curions  inquiry  on  certain 

When — half  in  spite  of  himself,  as  i»  appears — he  outlying  points  of  obsolete  law,  "Superstition  and 
•ketches  a  scene  or  character  in  the  history  of  legal ixed  !  Force"  In  one  of  the  most  remarkable  hooks  we  hare 
earor  and  cruelty,  he  betrays  so  artistic  a  feeling,  aud  :  met  wlik. — LoooUm  AUvtsvaam^  Kmx  .  ix\.^i. 
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